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AN      UNSOLVED      MYSTERY. 

Bv   MAJOR   MARTIN    HUMK. 


IN  (irccn's  Lane,  Charing  Cross,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  where  the  giant  railway 
station  now  rears  its  hideous  luimi),  there 
dwelt  in  the  davs  of  Charles  II.  an  ener- 
getic — not  to  siiy  fussy — elderly  bachelor 
of  credit  and  renown.  He  was  a  timber- 
merchant  with  a  wharf  close  by,  at  the 
l>ottoni  of  what  is  now  Norlhun:bcrlanil 
Street;  a  churchwarden  aiul  j)anKhial 
prop  of  St.  Marlin\s-in-tlie-Firld.>,  and  the 
most  active  Justice  of  the  IVac f  lor  the 
citv  of  Westminster.  He  had  been  turned 
from  '*  Mr."  into  **Sir"  Kdinondbury 
Godfrey  for  his  pubbc  spirit  in  stayini;  in 
town  through  the  time  of  the  pla,i:ue  to 
organise  relief  and  public  order ;  and 
thencefonvard  until  the  autumn  of  loyS 
had  lived  in  fair  re})ute  and  apparent 
prosperity.  Once,  it  is  true,  hi-  fill  into 
trouble  with  the  Court  for  daring  to  arrest 
Dr.  Wakeford,  the  Queen's  physician,  for 
a  debt  of  £io  for  firewood,  ami  was 
confined  for  a  week  in  Whitehall,  to  his 
intense  and  outspoken  indignation,  for 
employing  ordinar}-  legal  process  against 
one  of  the  royal  household  ;  but,  giiierally 
sfK-aking,  he  had  remained  on  gixxl  terms 
b<ilh  with  his  fellow  Churchmen  aiul  with 
the  growing  Catholic  party,  which  was 
becoming  daily  more  aggnssive  under  the 
protection  of  the  King's  tuily  broiht-r.  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  lh»*  PortuguiM*  (^)ueen- 
Consort. 

All    Kngland    was    in     a     supi)ressed 

No.  i8j.     October  1898 


ferment  at  the  supposed  danger  to  the 
Protestant  supremacy  from  the  known 
opinions  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic 
propagandists,  when  on  Sej>t.  0,  1678,  an 
individual  waited  upon  Sir  Kdmontlbury 
(iodfrey  at  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
swearing  an  affidavit  before  him  as 
magistrate.  This  was,  of  course,  a 
frecpient  occurrence  ;  but  what  was,  in 
truth,  unusual  on  this  occasion  was  the 
character  of  the  sworn  deposition  and  the 
person  of  the  deponent. 

The  latter  was  a  man  of  sensual  and 
forbidding  countenance,  of  sanctimonious 
bearing  and  insinuating  address ;  wearing 
the  rusty  garb  of  a  clergyman,  and  an- 
nouncing himself  as  Dr.  Titus  ( )ates.  His 
statement  was  an  astounding  one.  As  a 
pretended  convert,  he  said  he  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  had 
lived  as  one  of  them  in  tlu'ir  various 
seminaries  abroad.  In  this  way  he  had 
become  acijuainted  with  the  details  of  a 
vast  conspiracy  to  murder  the  King  of 
England  and  overthrow  the  Protestant 
religion  by  aid  of  Spanish  troops.  The 
statement  was  full  and  di'tailed,  implicating 
some  of  the  most  important  people  in 
Ilngland,  and  it  is  clear  tluit  Godfrev  had 
no  relish  for  being  mixed  up  with  so 
great  a  matter,  even  as  attesting  magis- 
trate. He  made  a  few  notes  only  of 
the     deposition  ;    and     after     the    paper 
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was  attested  Gates  carried  it  away 
with  him,  and  there  the  matter  rested 
for  a  time. 

In  the  meanwhile  Gates  took  care  to 
whisper  his  story  to  weak-minded  clergy- 
men and  others,  who  he  knew  would  carry 
it  to  Court ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  also 
that  Godfrey  mentioned  it,  amongst  others, 
to  the  Duke  of  York's  secretary,  Coleman, 
who  was  one  of  the  persons  accused  by 
Gates.  On  Sept.  28  Gates  went  again  to 
Godfrey,  and  swore  to  three  other  copies 
of  his  deposition  ;  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards was  summoned  by  the  King's 
Council.  The  man's  storv  was  uncon- 
nectcd,  inconsistent,  and  wild  *  neither  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Danby  nor  the  King  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  much 
truth  in  it ;  but  public  opinion  was  in  a 
tempest  of  alarm,  and  Jesuits  and  Catholic 
nobles  were  placed  under  arrest  in  large 
numbers,  Gates  being  exalted  to  a  popular 
idol,  as  one  whose  timelv  revelations  had 
saved  the  King  and  the  Protestant  religion 
in  England. 

Both  parties  were  strong  at  Court ;  and, 
unjustly  enough,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholics  blamed  poor  Godfrey,  tlie  attest- 
ing magistrate  Why,  asked  the  Protes- 
tants, (lid  he  not  immediately  take  steps 
after  his  first  interview  with  Gates,  on 
Sejn.  6,  to  obtain  an  oflicial  investigation 
before  the  accused  accomplices  hatl  time 
to  destroy  incriminatory  papers  ?  Why, 
asked  the  Catholics,  was  he  so  busv  in 
taking  lying  depositions  of  this  sort, 
striking  at  the  highest  heads  in  the  land, 
instead  of  at  once  seizing  Gates  and 
sending  him  to  the  Council,  who  would 
have  known  how  to  deal  with  him  ?  (Godfrey 
was  naturally  a  despondent  person.  He 
knew  he  was  in  the  black  books  of  the 
Catholics  at  Court  since  Dr.  Wakeford's 
atTair,  and  for  the  first  ten  days  of  October 
he  sent  about  telling  his  friends  that, 
come  what  might,  he  was  bound  to  be  the 
first  victim  ,  that  he  should  be  knocked  on 
the  head,  and  so  forth. 

*•  Why  not  take  your  man-servant  with 

you  when  you  go  abroad  .•' "  they  asked. 

*  He  is  no  good  ;  a  poor  weak  fellow  like 

that,"  replied  the  magistrate.     **  Then  get 


another  one,"  urged  his  friends ;  but 
Godfrey  said  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
hampered  with  a  man  at  his  heels,  and 
with  a  long  face  gave  himself  up  to  the 
inevitable,  anticipating  disaster. 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  12,  he  left  his  house 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  seen  at  Mar\le- 
bone.  Tainted  evidence  asserted  sub- 
sequently that  he  was  near  St.  Clement 
Danes  Church  in  the  Strand  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  day,  that  he  was  at  the  Palsgrave's 
Head  Tavern,  opposite  the  site  of  the 
present  Law  Courts,  and  that  he  had 
stayed  in  a  house  in  that  neighbourhood 
until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  he  was  never  seen  alive 
again.  A  hue  and  cry  was  raised  ;  for  he 
was  a  punctual  man  of  regular  habits,  and 
foul  play  was  suspected  at  once.  The 
public,  already  wild  with  excitement,  cried 
unanimously  that  the  Jesuits  had  killed 
him  ;  and  Gates's  revelations  assumed  a 
fresh  importance. 

On  Thursday,  the  17th,  his  body  was 
found  in  a  ditch  where  now  is  the 
Camden  Town  end  of  Regent's  Park.  His 
body  was  transfixed  with  his  own  sword, 
but  there  was  no  blood.  A  broad  red 
mark  round  his  throat  showed  that  he  had 
been  strangled  and  his  neck  was  broken. 
His  valuables  and  money  were  intact,  and 
his  shoes  were  clean,  showing  that  the 
body  had  been  brought  ilead  to  the 
place  where  it  was  found  ;  and  Bishop 
Burnet,  who  .saw  the  bodv,  .savs  that 
there  were  on  the  clothes  many  small 
snots  of  white  candle-wax,  such  as  was 
only  used  by  *'  priests  and  persons  of 
quality." 

The  discover)'  heightened  public  horror. 
In  vain  the  Catholics  and  the  more  cool- 
headed  Protestants  urged  the  possibility 
of  suicide,  of  the  murder  having  been 
committed  in  one  of  the  manv  evil  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  was  last 
seen,  of  the  probable  vengeance  of  the 
ordinary  criminals,  of  whom  Godfrey  had 
been  the  scourge  for  years,  and  other 
possible  solutions  of  the  mystery.  The 
public  would  have  none  of  them.  The 
hated  Jesuits  who  would  have  killed  the 
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King,  they  said,  had  murdered  the  active 
magistrate  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
foiling  their  design. 

The  King  thought  othenvise ;  he 
evidently  disbelieved  in  Oates  and  the 
Popish  plot  from  the  first,  but  he  was 
powerless  to  stem  the  torrent;  for  the 
people  were  murmuring  doubts  of  his 
own  orthodoxy,  and  he  let 
affairs  take  their  coursa. 
A  reward  of  iCs'^'^  *'3S 
offered  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Godfrey'smurderers; 
w  hilst  Oates's  delations  and 
accusations  became  more 
and  more  reckless,  and  the 
infamous  Scroggs,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England, 
was  only  less  popular  than 
the  arch-perjurer  himself, 
because  of  the  indecent  ruf- 
fianism with  which  he  soiled 
the  judgment- seat.  Oates, 
however,  was  making  too 
pood  a  thing  of  it  to  retain 
a  permanent  monopoly  of 
perjuri'.  A  rival  must  neces- 
sarily go  a  step  farther. 
Oates,  as  far  as  he  had 
dared,  or  the  King  would 
allow,  had  pointed  to  the 
Duke  of  York;  another  man 
now  came  to  the  magis- 
trates with  a  wilder  storj- 
still,  evidently  meant  to  in- 
volve the  Queen,  Catharine 
of  Uraganza,  in  Godfrey's 
murder. 

William  Bedloe  was,  if 
pos^ihk',  a  worse  character 
than  Oaies  himself.  He  had  sen'ed 
and  betrayed  many  causes,  and  bore 
wickedness  stamped  deep  upon  his  face  ; 
but  vft  no  sooner  had  he  told  his  tale. 
than  he  too  was  implicitly  believed — 
peiitd.  rewarded,  and  raised  to  the  position 
of  a  hero.  Of  course  he  knew  all  about 
the  intended  invasion  of  England,  and  the 
proposed  murder  of  the  King;  but  what 
was  more  to  the  point  for  the  moment  was 
that  he  had  actually  seen  Godfrey's  dead 
body  in  Somerset  House,  where  the  Queen 


lived  during  the  King's  absence  at  New- 
market, His  story  was  that  four  priests, 
Le  Faire,  Welsh,  Girald,  and  Kelly. 
especially  the  first,  had  sought  his  aid  to 
kill  some  obnoxious  person,  for  which 
they  ofl'ered  him  ^+000.  and  mentioned 
Lord  Bcliasis  as  the  man  who  had  the 
money.      Bedloe  professed  to  have  made 


friends  with  (iodfrcy  at  their  instance,  and 
had  tried  to  brinj;  about  a  meeting  at  a 
coffee-house  between  the  magistrate  and 
the  disguised  priests,  though  he  pretended 
that  he  neier  knew  that  Godfrey  was  the 
person  to  be  killed.  On  the  day  of  the 
murder  Bedloe  drank  with  Le  Faire  at 
the  I'alsgrave's  Head  Tavern,  where,  at  the 
time,  the  priest  told  him  the  person  to  be 
put  out  of  the  way  was  present.  Bedloe 
promised  to  meet  Le  Faire  at  the  cloisters 
of  Somerset  House  that  night,  to  help  in 
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the  deed,  but  did  not  go.  On  Monday 
night  they  met  again  in  Red  Lion  Court, 
when  the  priest  reproached  Bedloe  for 
breaking   his  promise.      "The  deed  was 


done  now,"  said  the  priest,  "but  if  you 
will  help  Ballasts'  sonants  to  carry 
the  body  off  you  shall  have  half  the 
reward." 

That  evening  Bedloe  went  by  appoint- 
ment to  Somerset  House  and  met  Le  Fnirc, 
whom  he  pumped  in  a  way  which,  it 
mijjht  have  been  supposed,  would  have 
aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  simpK'si.  and 
at  last  was  conducted  into  a  irliminy  room 
in  one  of  the  inner  couris,  where  five  or  six 
persons  were  present.  One  held  a  dark 
lantern,  and  in  compliance  with  liedloe's 
request,  threw  the  cloak  off  the  face  of  the 
corpse,  which  lay  on  a  bed.  He  at  once 
recognised  it  as  that  of  Godfrey.  He 
proposed  throwing  it  into  the  river,  which 
those  present  thought  unsafe,  and  at  last 
he  was  forced  to  promise  on  the  Sacrament 
to  come  at  a  later  hour  and  help  to  remove 
the  body.  He  professes  to  have  been 
panic-stricken  thereupon,  and  to  have  fled 
to  Bristol,  where  shortly  afterwards  he 
told  his  storv;  His  revelations  about  the 
main  plot  disagreed  with  those  of  Oatcs, 
but  they  led  to  a  fresh  series  of  arrests 
and  trials,  and  his  examinations  were  long 
and  frequent ;  though  his  evidence  about 


Godfrey's  murder  was  too  vague  to  be  of 
much  use.  By  the  middle  of  December, 
indeed,  people  had  become  cool  enough 
to  remark  upon  the  discrepancies  in  the 
statements  of  the  informers,  and  doubtless 
Bedloe  thought  it  was  time  to  re-establish 
his  credit  as  a  witness. 

There  was  a  Catholic  silversmith  named 
Miles  Praunce  who  frequentlj'  did  work 
for  the  Queen's  Cha|)e!  in  Somerset  House, 
One  of  his  servants,  who  owed  him  a 
grudge,  reported  that  he  had  been  absent 
from  home  soon  after  Godfrey's  murder  ;  a 
statement  which  was  found  to  have  been 
erroneous.  He  was  taken  to  Whitehall 
for  examination,  and  there  Bedloe  saw  him. 
He  must  have  known  him  by  sight  as  a 
Catholic  attendant  at  the  Queen's  Chapel, 
and  immediately  requested  that  he  might 
be  detained,  as  he  was  one  of  the  men 
who  were  present  in  the  room  where 
(Jodfrey's  dead    body  lay.      Traunce  was 


be    had 


that  there  was  no  chance  for  those  who 
were  accused,  unless  the  turned  King's 
evidence.  He,  perhaps,  believed  that 
Bedloe  told  the  truth  when  he  professed 


to  have  seen  the  body  in  Somerset  House, 
and  he  may  have  hati  \aguc  suspicions 
himself.  In  any  case,  when  he  was  taken 
before  the  King  and  Council  a  dav  or 
two    afterwards,    he    was     ready   with    a 
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complete  and  circumstantial  account  of 
ihe  murder,  ar  which  he  profossod  to  have 
assisted.  His  tale  was  to  the  effect  that 
two  priests,  Giiald  and  Kelly,  attached  to 


the  Queen's  Chape!.  Green  the  caretaker 

of  the  chapel.  Hill  the  servant  of  the 
Queen's  chaplain.  Dr.  Godden,  and  Rerry, 
the  porter  at  the  main  Strand  t;atcway  of 
Somerset  House,  had  met  many  times  at 
the  Plough  alehouse  with  I'rauncc,  and  had 
there  planned  the  murder.  Hill,  he  said, 
had  been  sent  on  the  morning  of  the  crime 
to  inquire  whether  Godfrey  was  at  home; 
and  this  was  confirmed  hy  Godfrey's  maid- 
servant. They  had  dogged  the  magistrate 
in  "a  house  near  St.  Clement's  Church," 
where  he  had  stayed  till  nearly  eight  in  the 
evening.  When  he  left,  notice  was  given 
to  the  conspirators,  and  as  he  passed  the 
side-gate  of  Somerset  House  one  of  them 
ran  out  and  told  him  that  two  of  the 
Queen's  servants  were  fighting  in  the 
lower  court,  and  begged  him  as  a  magis- 
trate to  come  and  part  them.  Godfrey  at 
first  refused  ;  but  at  length  was  prevailed 
lo  enter,  where  Berrj-,  the  porter,  and  Kelly, 
ihr  priest,  were  engaged  in  a  pretended 
struggle.  When  ihev  saw  him  they 
s<-parated.  Berry  running  down  to  the 
water-gate  to  prevent  intrusion  from  that 
side,  while  Praunce,  according  to  his  own 
account,  went    to  the   side-gate    in   the 


Strand  for  a  similar  purpose.  When 
Godfrey  turned  to  go  back  Green  threw 
a  linen  handkerchief  round  his  neck  from 
behind,  and  twisted  it  tight  with  the  aid  of 
the  others.  They  dragged  him  down  with 
great  violence,  and  Green  stamped  on 
his  breast,  while  the  rest  throttled  him. 
Girald  was  for  making  stirc  by  striking 
him  through  with  a  sword,  but  the 
others    prevented    this    to    avoid    tell-tale 

It  would  appear  that  Dr.  Godden,  who 
had  fled,  had  a  very  small  apartment,  not 
in  the  palace  itself,  but  on  the  other  side 
of  the  narrow  passage  that  led  from  the 
side-gate  in  the  Strand  down  to  the  court- 
yard and  the  river.  Praunce  declared 
that  Godfrey's  botiy  was  carried  into  this 
apartment  and  laid  in  a  small  room  off  the 
tiny  entrance-hall  at  the  top  of  the  entry- 
flight  of  steps,  although  at  the  trial 
Dr.  Godden's  niece  and  servants  swore 
ttha  such  a  thing  was  impossible.  Praunce 
swore  that  on  Monday  night,  the  i+th, 
the  boiiy  was  carried  to  another  room  in 
the  palace  itself,  ahhough  he  could  not 
fix  upon  the  position  of  the  room.  This 
was   the    time  when    it  was  alleged   that 


^ntpi^ 


Bedloe  saw  it,  and  he  also  was  eun- 
venienlly  vague  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  room.  The  body  was  again  moved 
the  next  night — it  was  assumed,  in  fear  of 
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Bedloe*s  betraying  the  secret,  as  he  did 
not  return  as  promised ;  but  as  they  were 
carrying  it  again  to  HilFs  room  at  Dr. 
Godden's,  some  alarm  was  raised,  and  it 
was  hurried  into  another  apartment,  which, 
it  was  believed,  belonged  to  Sir  John 
Arundell,  although  that  was  proved  to  be 
impossible. 

At  length  on  Wednesday  night  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  disposing  of  the  body. 
Praunce  declared  that  a  sedan-chair  was 
brought,  into  which  the  corpse  was  thrust. 
One  of  the  conspirators  then  walked  to  the 
main  gate  into  the  Strand  at  midnight, 
giving  a  signal  to  Berry,  the  porter,  to  open 
the  gate.  According  to  the  story,  Green 
and  Kelly  walked  ahead  while  Praunce  and 
Girald  bore  the  chair  with  its  ghastly 
burden.  At  Covent  Garden  they  rested, 
Green  and  Kelly  then  acting  as  bearers  as 
far  as  Soho  Church,  where  Hill  met  them 
with  a  horse,  upon  which  the  corpse  was 
then  mounted,  with  Hill  behind  to  hold  it 
up.  The  sedan-chair  was  lodged  until  their 
return  in  a  half- finished  house  near  by,  and 
the  company  then  went  across  the  fields 
to  St.  Pancras,  where  the  body  was  found. 
To  make  his  story  the  more  complete, 
Praunce  told  of  a  meeting  of  all  the 
murderers  and  manv  priests  a  few  days 
afterwards  at  a  tavern  at  Bow,  where  a  full 
account  of  the  murder  was  read  to  the 
company  with  much  applause  and  laughter. 
The  drawer  at  the  tavern,  moreover,  re- 
collected that  a  large  company  did  dine 
there  on  the  day  mentioned,  of  whom 
Praunce  was  one.  He  testified  also  to 
have  heard  the  name  of  Godfrey  mentioned 
while  he  listened  at  the  door ;  and  that 
Praunce  came  out  and  threatened  him 
with  chastisement  for  eavesdropping.  A 
messenger  at  the  tavern  also  confirmed 
Praunce's  statement  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  Poplar  to  ask  a  Catholic  gentleman 
nametl  Delhick  to  join  the  party  at  dinner. 

After  making  his  statement  to  the  King 
and  Council,  Praunce  was  taken  back  to 
Newgate,  and  next  day  urgently  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  si)eak  to  the  King  again. 
He  was  taken  to  the  Council,  and  casting 
himself  on  his  knees,  swore  that  all  his 
statements    were    absolutely    false.       His 


agitation  and  terror  were  so  great  that  he 
appeared  to  be  beside  himself,  but  firmly 
held  to  his  retraction.  On  his  return  to 
prison,  he  assured  the  Governor,  no  doubt 
on  a  promise  of  a  free  pardon  if  he  re- 
affirmed his  statement,  that  all  he  had 
originally  said  was  true.  More  than  once 
he  retracted,  but  by  and  by,  as  he  grew 
bolder,  he  kept  to  his  original  story,  and 
vied  with  Oates  and  Bedloe  in  his  pre- 
tended revelations  of  the  main  conspiracy. 

The  priests  implicated  in  the  murder  by 
Praunce  and  Bedloe  had  fled  long  before ; 
but  on  Feb..  6,  1679,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  at  the  Old  Bailey  sat  to  try  the 
men  accused  by  Praunce — namely,  Green, 
Hill,  and  Berrv — for  the  murder  of  Sir 
Kdmondbury  Godfrey.  On  the  bench  were 
Scroggs,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and 
Jefl^reys,  the  Recorder  of  London,  both  of 
them  full  of  smiles,  compliments,  and  aid 
to  Praunce  and  Bedioe,  while  insulting, 
brow-beating,  and  inreatening  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence. 

The  three  unfortunate  prisoners  de- 
fended themselves  as  well  as  they  might, 
for  in  those  days  in  Crown  prosecutions 
the  defendants  were  not  allowed  the  help 
of  counsel  except  on  points  of  law,  and 
their  witnesses  were  not  sworn  ;  but  they 
were  practically  condemned  before  the 
trial.  All  three  of  them  proved  good 
alibis.  In  vain  the  sentry  swore  positively 
that  the  gate  was  not  opened  on  the 
Wednesday  night,  and  that  no  sedan-chair 
went  forth  from  Somerset  House ;  in  vain 
was  it  shown  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Praunce's  story  to  be  true,  and  that  his 
tale  and  Bedloe*s  were  at  variance  ;  in 
vain  was  it  pointed  out  that  Praunce  had 
more  than  once  retracted  all  his  evidence ; 
in  vain  did  Hill's  brave  wife  dare  to  stand 
up  and  reprove  Scroggs  in  his  own  court 
for  his  disgraceful  partiality  and  unfairness. 
Nothing  availed  against  panic  and  religious 
animosity.  The  judge  summed  up  as  if 
delivering  a  speech  for  the  prosecution,  and, 
in  the  face  of  the  most  solemn  and  digni- 
fied protestations  of  their  absolute  inno- 
cence, the  three  prisoners  were  condemned 
to  death.  On  Feb.  21,  Green  and  Hill 
were  executed  at  Tyburn,  protesting  with 
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their  last  breath  that  their  lives  had  been 
sworn  away  by  a  perjurer.  Berry  was  a 
Protestant  —  although  he  had  feigned 
Catholicism  to  keep  his  place  in  the 
Queen's  household — and  he  was  reprieved 
for  a  week  to  induce  him  to  confess. 
Pardon  and  rich  reward  were  held  out  to 
him  if  he  would  only  affirm  the  statements 
of  the  informer,  but  he  stood  firm  in  his 
innocence,   and   refused  to  the  death   to 
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rrffftr  at  the  Rijf.  and  Carv^  at  the  Eaft  end  of 

the  Rr.r.  Kx:\tr^i  mCorrMlI^  i6i2» 
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acknowledge  a  crime  which  he  had  not 
committed.  At  his  execution,  on  Feb.  28, 
all  decent  consideration  for  a  dying  man 
was  forgotten. 

The  ordinary  of  Newgate  accompanied 
him  in  the  cart  to  Tyburn,  and  exhausted 
every  means  to  extort  a  confession,  but 
without  avail.  When,  in  his  last  moments, 
the  prisoner  was  again  ])rotesting  his  inno- 
cence, the  Sheriff  roughly  stopped  his 
mouth  and  bade  him  not  insult  an  honour- 
able  tribunal ;    and  he  was  thus  hurried 


into  eternity  with  his  unfinished  reiteration 
of  innocence  still  upon  his  lips. 

On  June  15,  1686,  another  prisoner 
appeared  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Miles 
Praunce  had  said  too  much  to  be  con- 
sistent. The  cold  fit  of  reason  had  suc- 
ceeded to  public  panic,  and  the  perjurers 
were  being  found  out.  Praunce  had  been 
convicted  already  of  two  cases  of  false 
swearing,  and  now  came  penitently  before 
the  Court  to  confess  that  every  word  he 
had  sworn  about  the  murder  of  Sir 
Kdmondbury  Godfrey  was  a  lie.  The 
tribunal  exf)ressed  an  opinion  that  it  was 
very  wrong  to  swear  away  falsely  the  lives 
of  three  innocent  men ;  but,  of  course,  if 
Mr.  Praunce  was  sorry,  that  altered  the 
case  somewhat ;  and  they  would  not  be 
hard  upon  him.  So  the  scoundrel  was 
condemned  to  a  fine  of  ^loo  to  the  King, 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  an  hour  on 
three  separate  days,  at  Westminster,  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  Charing  Cross,  and 
to  be  whipped  at  a  cart-tail  from  Newgate 

to  I'y^^"^^- 

Who    killed    Godfrey,    and    why,    will 

probably  now  never   be    known.      If  the 

surgeons  at  the  trial  spoke  the  truth  the 

theory   of    suicide    is    untenable ;    but   it 

does  not  seem  probable  that  the  Catholic 

party    would    run    the  risk  of  killing   the 

magistrate  while  leaving  Gates  untouched. 

Godfrey  himself  certainly  believed  that  he 

was    marked    out    for   destruction    by  the 

Papist  party ;   but  it  is  much  more  likely 

that  the   idea   was   impressed    upon    him 

by  Gates,    in  order  that  by  subsequently 

having   him    murdered    he    could    divert 

suspicion   from   himself  and  increase  the 

odium  against  the  Catholics  ;   which  the 

crime    certainly  did.      After  his  death  it 

was  found  that  Godfrey  was  deeply  in  debt, 

and  curious  rumours  were  afloat  as  to  his 

mode  of  life  and  his  movements  on  the 

day  of  his  death.      Everything,   however, 

which  did  not  tell  against  the  Catholics  was 

stifled  at  the  investigation,  and  the  only 

conclusion  which  can  now  be  safely  asserted 

is  that  the  three  men  who  suff"ered  death 

for  the  crime  were  more  basely  murdered 

than  was  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey. 


THE    PHARAOHS    HAVE    VANISHED; 
THE    PYRAMIDS    REMAIN. 


AN  ambition  to  see  the  Pyramids  came 
to  me  in  the  early  days  and  sur- 
vived the  test  of  geography  lessons.  In 
my  hours  of  tribulation,  when  I  stood 
before  maps  of  the  world  and  located 
Calcutta  in  Japan 
and  Rangoon  in 
Beiuchistan      to 


delight,  the  de- 
sire to  visit  the 
land  of  the 
Arabian  Nights 
passed  away, 
neitherthe  North 
nor  South  Pole 
ti-mpted  me,  and 
1  nursed  rescnt- 
;nt  against  the 


that 


Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  has 
since    immortal - 


they  » 


because 
uld  hide 


n  maps.   Yet 


days,    when   the 

world  was  doing  its  best  by  means  of 
irregular  shape  and  deceptive  colouring 
to  make  my  young  life  wretched,  Kgjpt 
with  its  Nile  and  Pyramids  occupied  a 
place  in  my  heart  without  taking  up  too 
much  room.  I  think  that  the  affection 
was  bom  with  the  earliest  readings  of  the 
Bible  and  the  consequent  explanations  1 
but  half  understood.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
1   looked  forward   to   the   vague  day   in 


a  distant  future  when  I  should  travel 
to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  and  see  the 
awful  Sphinx  keeping  watch  over  the  limit- 
less ocean  of  sand,  and  the  great  Pyramid  of 
Cheops  defying  time  and  staring  defiantly 
at  the  blazing 
African  sky. 
Travellers'  tales 
increased       the 


with 
which  I  started, 
and  my  enjoy- 
ment of  other 
countries  and 
other  old-world 
cities  was  always 
clouded  by  the 
reflection  that 
Kgypt  was  yet 
un  visited. 

At     last     the 
long-desired  day 

one  of  the  pas- 
sengers by  the 
train  that  reaches 
Cairo  from  Alex- 
andria. Some 
few  miles  from 
the  ancient  city 
I  had  seen  the 
Pyramids  of  fSizeli  gleaming  in  the  sun 
far  awav  to  the  right,  and  that  momen- 
tar)-  view  kindled  all  the  hopes  that  I  had 
ever  enjoyed.  To  wait  was  impossible, 
and  so  soon  as  Cairo  was  reached  and 
lunch  was  over,  I  drove  away  with  a 
voluble  dragoman,  who  seemed  to  have 
taken  all  Kgi  pt  under  his  special  care  and 
patronage.  I  saw  the  Khedive,  and  later.  Sir 
Herbi^rt  Kitchener,  the  Sirdar;  but  I  could 
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not  look  at  either  twice.  There  was  the  Nile 
covered  with  dahabeahs.  Gizeh  was  near 
at  hand,  and  these  facts  took  all  my  power 
of  thought.  The  beggars  by  the  roadway, 
the  long  teams  of  camels,  passed  unnoticed. 
I  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  great  heat. 
There  was  but  one  feeling  predominant 
when  we  drove  along  the  last  hundred 
yards  of  road  and  the  greatest  of  the 
Pyramids  was  comparatively  within  reach — 
a  feeling  of  deep  delight.  Then  I  received 
a  severe  shock;  for  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  facing  the  imperishable  monument 
of  the  mighty  son  of  Snefru,  I  saw  a 
modern  hotel,  hideous  because  of  its 
modernity,  and  by  one  of  the  entrance- 
gates  was  a  signboard  with  the  awful  word 
**Bar."  The  train  of  thought  that  was 
carrying  my  most  secret  reflections  nearly 
five  thousand  years  away  into  the  heart  of 
the  fourth  great  dynasty  of  Egypt  came 
into  violent  collision  with  this  liard  fact. 
There  was  a  dreadful  cry,  and  the  line  was 
strewn  with  mental  wreckage.  The  ideals 
that  had  come  to  me  so  many  years  before 
were  in  one  short  moment  put  to  a  horrible 
<leath.  The  dragoman  thought  I  was 
suffering  from  heat,  and  recommended  a 
short  interval  for  refreshments.  I  snubbed 
him  sternlv.  We  drove  on  round  the 
curved  hill,  whereon  the  sand  was  gather- 
ing thickly,  and  soon  the  horses  were 
pulled  up  panting  by  the  side  of  the  great 
I^yramid.  Forthwith  we  were  surrounded 
by  men  with  camels  and  donkeys,  who 
wished  to  take  us  to  the  Sphinx,  which  lies 
farther  along  the  sandy  plain,  over  which 
a  carriage  cannot  travel.  With  difficulty 
they  were  shaken  off,  and  then  I  looked 
with  respect  upon  the  mighty  mass  before 
me.  Some  adventurous  traveller  had 
climbed  to  the  top  with  two  Arab  guides ; 
the  three  men  looked  absurdly  small,  and 
far  away.  I  remained  overwhelmed  with 
thoughts,  commonplace  enough  no  doubt, 
but  inevitable  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a 
place.  Someone  pulled  my  arm ;  I  turned 
round  and  saw  an  old  Arab.  In  language 
he  took  to  be  English,  he  offered  to  run 
up  and  down  that  great  Pyramid  in  ten 
minutes  for  a  couple  of  shillings.  Had 
he  threatened  to  do  this  unless  I  gave 
him   two   shillings   he  would    have   been 


a  wealthier  beggar;  as  it  was,  the  \ail- 
garity  of  the  idea  made  me  wish  to  assault 
him,  and  I  hissed  out  **  Mafisch "  — 
/>.,  **  I  have  nothing  for  you,"  just  as 
though  I  could  have  made  other  remarks 
in  Arabic  had  I  been  so  minded.  When 
he  had  gone,  disconsolate,  I  tramped  over 
the  cruel  sand  to  the  lesser  Pyramids  of 
Chefren^  and  IMenkara,  trying  hard  to 
forget  the  incongruities  around  me.  I 
noticed  that  at  least  one  of  the  Eg)'ptian 
plagues — that  of  flies — was  still  left  to 
remind  the  survivors  of  an  ancient  race  of 
the  Captivity,  and,  feeling  again  in  tranquil 
mood,  turned  my  steps  in  the  direction  of 
the  Sphinx. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  I  was  too 
impressed  to  notice  more  than  the  grand 
figure  that  has  baf!led  time  and  knowledge 
since  days  before  the  Pyramids  had 
risen.  In  sight  of  this  wonder  of  the 
world,  emotion  is  apt  to  run  riot.  Not  for 
long  in  my  case.  My  sleeve  was  pulled 
again :  a  photographer  stood  by  my  side 
as  though  he  had  risen  from  one  of 
Chefren's  Temples  below  us.  He  pointed 
to  his  stock-in-trade,  and  ofil'ered  to 
photograph  me,  with  the  Sphinx  for  a 
background.  I  told  him  briefly  what  I 
thought  of  him,  and  he  went  wondering  to 
his  old  place.  Then  a  brief  quarter  of  an 
hour  passed,  bringing  no  troubles  save 
flies,  and  I  watched  the  strong  noon  light 
playing  over  the  battered  features  of  the 
great  Enigma,  and  giving  them — or  so 
I  thought — varying  expressions.  There 
seemed  at  times  to  be  some  expression 
of  grief  too  deep  for  words,  as  though 
the  thousands  of  years  passed  in  ceaseless 
vigil  had  wearied  the  Sphinx  beyond  all 
endurance.  Disintegration  and  burial,  far 
away  from  the  horrors  of  sand,  sun,  and 
tourists,  these  seemed  to  be  what  the  vast 
structure  was  praying  for ;  and  upon  its 
seeming  prayers  there  came  a  sudden 
sound  of  shouting  and  singing  :  I'ommy 
Atkins  was  out  for  a  holidav.  He  came 
in  his  might  in  kharkee  dress  and  pith 
helmet,  he  spread  himself  all  over  the 
place,  bargained  with  clamorous  camel- 
men,  played  pitch-and-toss  with  bits  of 
broken  marble  from  the  Temples  of 
Chefren,    sang   songs  of  the   music-hall. 


THE   PYRAMIDS   REMAIN. 


gambolled  cheerfully  and  heartlessly. 
With  him  familiarity  had  bred  contempt, 
reverence  had  never  been.  He  could  not 
hear  the  Sphinx  groan  with  real  anguish 
or  see  the  despair  in  the  stony  glance 
bent  eternally  against  the  blinding  light. 
Il  is  more  than  likely  that  Tommy  Atkins 
never  heard  of  Vandals.  He  stayed  till 
the  full  limit  of  time  was  up,  then 
camels  were  once  more  requisitioned  and 
bargained  for;  the  noisy  troop  departed, 
and  ere  their  last  cries  died  away,  a  yet 
more  horrid  one  replaced   them,  for  two 


treads  upon  the  heels  of  disillusion.  I 
noticed  that  there  were  golf-links  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyramitls,  and  in  an  adjoining 
field  Tommy  Atkins,  oblivious  of  heat, 
was  playing  football.  A  hansom  cab  came 
along  the  road.  I  dare  say  it  was  bring- 
ing yet  more  Americans  along.  The 
dragoman  said  that  the  authorities  were 
talking  of  connecting  Cairo  with  the 
Pyramids  of  Gizeh  by  means  of  a  small 
railway  line.  Doubtless  this,  loo,  will 
come  to  pass. 
The  man  who  wishes  to  feel  that  his 


real  American  tourists  came  along, 
dragging  their  bicycles  over  the  sand. 
It  was  too  much ;  full  of  sympathy  for  the 
silent  sufiercr  1  turned  away,  leaving  it  to 
be  discussed  in  tones  whose  twang  made 
the  very  flies  forget  to  bite,  and  wandered 
back  disconsolate.  The  driver  said  the 
horses  needed  rest,  and  so  perforce  I  went 
into  the  hotel  facing  the  Pyramid  of 
Cheops.  There  one  or  two  Englishmen 
lounged  about  in  flannels.  I  saw  that 
there  was  an  installation  of  electric  light, 
and  every  improvement  that  the  nineteenth 
century  has  brought  in  its  train  ;  but,  oh ! 
how  incongruous  it  seemed,  this  modem 
hotel  named  after  the  founder  of  the  First 
Egyptian  Dynasty  ! 

The  drive  home  had  all  the  sadness  that 


impressions  of  the  Pyramids  and  Sphinx 
are  realised  should  keep  away  from  them. 
The  PjTamids  may.  perhaps,  be  seen 
safely  from  a  great  distance,  but  the  Sphinx, 
being  on  lower  ground,  had  better  remain 
unseen,  for  to-day  degradation  reigns 
supreme. 

Some  day  an  .\merican  millionaire  will 
probably  buy  the  whole  of  the  Gizeh 
collection,  and  the  monuments  of  the 
Fourth  Dynasty,  together  with  the  Sphinx 
of  yet  earlier  date,  will  find  their  way 
to  the  grounds  of  some  Chicago  park.  A 
big  order,  but  Americans  arc  very  enter- 
prising;  and,  after  all,  if  these  records 
must  be  shamed,  it  is  well  to  think  that 
they  are  not  shamed  on  the  scene  of  their 
ancient  honour.  S.  L. 
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ROYALTY  IN  DENMARK. 


DENMARK  is  not  so  much  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  the  English 
and  American  tourist  as  would  be  the  case 
were  it  situated  on  the  mainland  ;  the 
day's  steam-boat  journey  from  Kiel  to 
Korsor  deters  many  a  one ;  but  those 
who  do  get  so  far  are  fully  repaid. 
Landing  at  the  primitive  little  harbour, 
with  its  quaint  Custom  -  House,  very 
polite  officials,  and  its  queer  restaurant, 
where  you  pay  a  fixed  sum  and  eat  as 
much  or  as  little  as  you  please,  you 
are  soon  en  route  for  Copenhagen  in 
the  well -warmed  and  cleanly  furnished 
carriages  of  the  Danish  State  Railway. 
Steaming  into  the  principal  station  of  the 
capital,  you  tind  yourself  one  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  place  which  for  fine  thorough- 
fares, open  spaces,  and  handsome  buildings 
is  vastly  superior  to  many  a  vaunted  city 
in  the  beaten  track.  And  the  people  ! 
What  a  healthy,  well-set-up  nation  tht-y 
appear !  Somehow  one  cannot  but  be 
favourably  impressed  with  them  ;  they  look 
so  kindly,  happy,  honest,  and  content.  I 
never  saw  a  beggar  within  their  streets, 
yet  I  have  made  two  prolonged  sojourns 
in  their  midst !  'Tis  an  ideal  place,  and 
its  destinies  are  presided  over  by  ideal 
monarchs. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  are 
essentially  a  homely  couple,  seldom  leaving 
the  shores  of  their  own  countr}',  and  living 
a  life  of  simple  unostentation  in  the  midst 
of  the  people  over  whom  they  have  reigned 
for  upwards  of  thirty- four  years.  Many 
and  great  have  been  the  changes  during 
that  period,  not  the  least  of  them  being 
the  gradual  and  increasing  relationship  of 
their  Majesties  with  the  reigning  families 
of  Europe,  owing  to  the  various  alliances 


of  their  sons  and  daughters.  Throughout 
it  all,  however — next,  or  on  a  level  with 
their  children — the  Danish  people  and  the 
Danish  countn^  have  been  the  chief  solici- 
tude  of  both  King  and  Queen,  outside 
politics  and  interests  occupying  only  a 
very  minor  share  of  their  time  or  thoughts. 

Few  monarchs,  perhaps,  mingle  so  freely 
with  their  people  as  does  King  Christian. 
Not  onlv  does  his  Majesty  walk  about  the 
streets  alone  and  unattended,  returning 
the  respectful  greetings  which  are  accorded 
him  on  every  hand,  but  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  him  to  stop  and  chat  with  any 
group  of  workmen  he  may  be  passing, 
entering  with  animation  into  any  question 
they  may  be  discussing.  And  the  people 
like  this  freedom  and  close  acquaintance 
with  their  King  !  The  fact  of  it  is,  a  man 
with  less  tact  and  minus  the  kindly  good 
nature  which  distinguishes  his  Majesty 
would  have  found  himself  in  a  far  more 
trying  and  difficult  position  than  has  he, 
for  the  Danes  have  strong  Socialistic  ten- 
dencies, and  no  one  who  had  not  gained 
and  kept  their  respect  could  have  main- 
tained the  supremacy. 

Not  for  one  moment,  however,  must  one 
lose  sight  of  the  great  assistance  rendered 
to  the  King  in  all  State  matters  by  his 
consort.  Queen  Louise  is  gifted  with  a 
keen  insight  and  a  ready  tact,  and  few 
momentous  questions  are  settled  save  by 
the  united  counsel  of  husband  and  wife. 
Nearly  every  morning  the  aged  couple  (for 
they  are  each  about  eighty  years  old) 
confer  together  in  their  private  sitting- 
rooms,  cogitating  upon  this  or  that 
measure  for  the  welfare  of  their  subjects. 
What  has  actually  been  accomplished 
under     their    patronage     is    beyond     all 
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compute;  every  branch  of  education  is  well 
to  the  fore,  and  agricultural  pursuits — in 
which  at  least  half  the  population  are 
engaged — have,  received  a  more  decided 
impetus  than  can  be  recorded  for  any 
other  country.  Small  holdings  of  land 
have  been  much  encouraged;  indeed,  in 


c  on  si  di- rati  cm  of  thi'ir  MajV'Hics  and  been 
largt-ly  benefited  by  ihfir  encouragement. 
When  Chrisli.in  I.\,  «;is  jiroclaimed 
litir  to  the  thnme  in  1S52,  he  and  his 
ivifo  were  residing  in  the  (iulo  Palace,  a 
residence  of  quite  moderate  size,  standing 
near  to  the  Amalienburg  group  of  palaces 


189+  an  Act  was  passed  iihich  made  it 
prohibitory  to  engraft  small  fanns  upon 
large  estates.  The  peasant  farms  now 
number  upwards  of  71,000.  Cattle-raising 
has  also  been  much  encourageil  by  royal 
patronage,  and  the  export  of  dairy  pro- 
duce reaches  annually  a  magnificent  total. 
There  is  scarcely  any  question  appertain- 
ing to  the  advancements  of  arts  and  crafts 
which    has    not    received    the    earnest 


at  present  occupied  by  the  King  and  the 
Crown  Prince.  As  the  future  occupants 
of  the  Danish  throne,  the  little  ]>alace 
was  not  considered  sufficient  for  the 
dignity  of  the  position  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses  ;  so  the  Chateau  of  Bcrnstorff 
was  presented  by  the  nation  for  a  summer 
residence.  Bcrnstorff  has  since  occupied 
an  important  place,  I  might  saj',  in  the 
history  of  the  world;  for  not  only  were 
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its  Hardens  and  woods  the  playground  of 
a  future  Empress,  a  Queen,  and  a  King — 
lh<-  two  former  destined  to  share  two  of 
[he  most  important  thrones  oF  the  world — 
hut  here,  too,  in  later  days,  have  assembled 
year  by  year  the  actual  occupants  of 
thrones  ;  the  King  and  Queen  gathering 
around  them  children  and  children's 
children— an  assemblage  ihe  members  of 
which,  by  their  various  alliances,  are  in 
the  nearest  relationship  to  nearly  everj- 
monarch  in  Europe.  Thoroughly  happy 
and  informal  have  these  annual  meetings 
been,  sometimes  here  and  sometimes  at 
Frederiksborg ;  a  sojourn  at  either  of  these 
places  being  looked  upon  as  a  welcome 
break  in  a  continual  round  of  State  duties 
and  often  wearisome  social  functions. 

The  everyday  life  of  the  Danish  Court 
is  reduced  to  the  simplest  proportions. 
Early  rising,  early  meals,  the  fewest  if 
.■^tate  functions,  and  an  early  retirement  is 
literally  the  prescribed  rule  of  life.     All 
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their  days  ihroui^h  the  King  and  Queen 
have  adhered  to  ihis  simplicity  of  living  : 
just  as  they  did  when  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess,  so  they  have  continued  to  do 
as  far  as  possible  since  thcv  have  been 
nnmarchs  of  the  country.  People  have 
told  the  funniest  and  most  romantic  tales 
concerning  the  earlv  life  of  their  M:ijc-:ties 
when  their  children  were  young  about 
them.  Everybod}'  knows  that  Denmark, 
in  comparison  with  some  kingdoms,  is 
poor,  for  it  is  a  country  of  limited  area 
and  population  ;  therefore,  the  State 
allowance  to  the  royalties  is  not  consider- 
able. At  the  same  time,  even  before 
the  procl.imation  of  Prince  and  Princess 
Christian  as  Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  it 
was  4;enerally  understood  that  they  were 
destined  for  thai  dignity,  and  ihelr  children 
were  accordingly  trained  wiih  all  con- 
sideration for  their  futur--  position. 
Often  an<l  again  has  it  been  romantic- 
ally told  how  Prince  Christian  supple- 
mented   his    income    by   givini;    drawing 
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lessons  to  the  children  of  the  wcahhy.  The 
Court  of  Denmark  and  Marlborough  House 
can  afford  to  smile  at  this  assertion, 
although  it  is  a  little  overstepping  the 
bounds  when  one  ivriter,  more  fanciful 
even  than  the  others,  draws  a  charming 
little  ivord-piciure  of  the  youthful  Princes 
and  Princesses  waiting  at  the  gales  of  their 
residence  on  a  summer  evening  for  the 
home-coming  of  the  father,  tired  from  his 
lesson  !     Where  the  joke  comes  in  is  that 


throuRhout  her  own  country-  for  the 
beautiful  art- needle  work  which  she  from 
time  to  time  executes,  much  of  it  being 
bestowed  on  churches  and  bazaars.  Their 
Majesties  are  sulticientlj'  famihar  here  for 
most  people  to  be  aware  that  they  ha%e 
both  of  them  more  than  the  usual  share  of 
good  looks ;  and  it  would  almost  seem 
that  until  recently  they  have  possessed 
the  secret  of  perpetual  youth  ;  and 
even    ii(>«'    few    observers    would    credit 


the  Kin>,'  of  Denmark  never  went  in  for 
An  ;ii  all,  and  nevi-r  jiainted  a  picture  ! 
Had  these  inventors  said  it  of  the  Queen, 
thry  would  ai  least  have  had  soniethiutr  to 
Ru  u|>(in  :  for  her  Majesty  is  very  clever 
with  her  brush  and  pencil,  and  has  often 
painled  and  drawn  not  only  for  her  friends 
and  relatives,  but  also  for  contributions  to 
ha/aars  which  have  been  held  for  chnrilahle 
causes.  In  addition  tn  her  artistic  tastes, 
hiT  Majesty  ifi  also  a  skilful  niusieiaii, 
s|)eaks  several  languages  fluently,  is  a 
brilliant  convcrsationahst.    and    is    famed 


thom    with    the    years   which    they    really 

The  number  of  officials  at  the  Court  of 
Denmark  is  small  in  comparison  with  our 
Court ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  Court 
ceremonies  are  far  less  in  number.  For 
instance,  what  is  known  as  the  "  Queen's 
Drawing-Room "  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  \Vhen  young  ladies  are  to  make 
their  entranci-  into  Society  they  are  pre- 
sented privatelv  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Also  there  are  no  levOcs,  gentlemen  Iwinj,' 
presented  in  the  same  private  manner  in 
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the  King.  The  Copenhagen  season  is  a 
winter  one,  held  during  the  time  that  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  sitting.  During 
that  period  two  or  three  State  balls  are 
given  in  the  Palace  of  Atnalienborg,  ami 
also  there  may  be  several  official  dinners 
and  receptions  by  the  King. 

As  their  Majesties  on  one  of  my  visits 
graciously  permitted  ir.e  to  see  Jie  State 
rooms  used  for  these  purposes,  I  may 
perhaps  include  a  few  details  concerning 
them.  Judging  from  the  verj-  plain  ex- 
teriors, one  is  hardly  prepared  to  find  the 
interiors  so  beautiful.  1  may  say  that  the 
group  of  four  palaces  which  were  pur- 
chased from  Danish  noblemen  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Palace  of  Christiansborg 
by  fire  are  apportioned  in  this  way  r  two 
<if  them  are  connected  by  a  colonnade,  and 
are  used,  one  for  the  King  and  Queen's 
private  residence,  and  one  for  State  pur- 
poses; the  third  palace  is  occupied  by 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  ;  and  the 
fourth  is  the  Foreign  Office. 


To  return  to  the  Stale  apartments. 
First  note  the  vcrv  handsome  dining- 
rooni.  This  is  spacious  and  superbly 
(k'Corateii :  the  stucco  ceiling  in  cream 
and  gold  with  its  beautiful  figure  casts, 
and  the  magnificent  gold  relief  of  the 
wall  panellings  with  the  Ionic  supporting 
columns,  the  crystal  and  ormolu  chande- 
lier iviih  the  relief  of  the  crimson  hang- 
ings and  upholsteri-  of  iho  gilded  furniture. 
are  all  exceedingly  fine  and  seen  to  great 
advantage  under  the  brilliancy  of  the 
electric- light,  which  was  introduced  just 
previous  to  their  Majesties'  golden  wedding. 
The  saloon  in  which  the  State  balls  are 
held  is — though  not  so  large  as  the  ball- 
rooms I  have  seen  at  some  of  the  European 
Courts— certainly  the  most  beautiful.  The 
exquisitely  wrought  parqueterie  floor,  the 
rich  colours  of  the  painted  frescoes,  the 
crystal  and  gold  of  the  chandeliers. 
the  cream  with  gold  relief  of  ceiling  and 
walls,  the  marble-topped  Console-tables 
and  costly  Siivres  china — combined  with 
the  rich    crimson    curtains  and    those    of 
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costly  fine  laue,  present  a  scene  of  really 
fairy-like  splendour.  The  Throne-Room 
is  small,  the  throne  being  surmounted 
(vith  the  ordinary  crimson  velvet  canopy 
ornamented  with  gold  crown,  fringe,  etc., 
the  throne-chair,  of  course,  to  match. 
Some  fine  paintings  on  the  wail  lend 
additional  interest  to  the  room.  The  State 
drawing-rooms  are  very  lovely :  cream, 
gold,  and  crimson  predominating  in  the 


have  said,  the  residence  ol  the  Croun 
Prince  is  next  door,  and  just  round  the 
corner  is  the  Giile  Palace,  where  live  the 
younger  son  and  his  wife.  Both  their 
.Vajeslies  are  very  fond  of  children,  and 
have  some  with  them  every  day.  Either 
walking  or  driving  the  King  and  Queen 
are  continually  met  with  ;  perhaps  in  the 
streets  or  boulevards,  or  more  often  on 
that    favourite     marine     promenade,    the 
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decorations  and  appointments.  Sevres 
and  Dresden  china,  fine  tapestrj',  splendidly 
executed  paintings,  cabinets  in  pebble 
and  ormolu,  and  several  valuable  curios 
given  by  the  members  of  the  family  as 
"golden  wedding"  presents,  are  some 
of  the  things  which  must  prove  of  much 
interest  to  the  visitor. 

But  even  in  the  season  the  King  and 
Queen  find  plenty  of  time  for  their  favourite 
occupations  and  amusements,  and  plenty 
of  time  to  devote  to  the  large  number  of 
grandchildren    living    near   them.     As    I 


Langelinie.  Here  the  i^-lile  of  Copenhagen 
promenade  or  drive  every  afternoon,  and 
the  King  will  often  saunter  up  and  down, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  son  or  grandson  ;  or.  maybe,  he  will 
stroll  quietly  through  the  streets,  perhaps 
making  one  or  two  purchases  if  he  should 
see  an  article  which  takes  his  fancy.  Hi« 
M.ijesty  is  exceedingly  charitable,  and  in 
one  way  or  another  gives  away  a  great 
deal  of  money:  thus  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
for  him  to  go  out  with  a  full 
and  come  home  with  an  empty  one. 
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It  is  saiJ  that  on  one  such 
met  an  old  courtier  of  uncertain  temper. 
The  King,  in  his  homely,  good-natured 
way,  offered  him  some  refreshment,  and 
together  they  repaired  to  a  restaurant  and 
partook  of  it ;  but  when  presently  the  pay- 
ing lime  came,  his  Majesty  fouid  himself 
in  a  predicament,  for  his  purse  was  empty. 
Fortunately,  just  at  the  critical  time  the 
Crown  Prince  came  along.  Hurrying  to 
him,  the  King  whispered,  "Lend  me  some 
money,  my  dear  boy  :  I  have  been  enter- 
taining— and  cannot  pay."  But  it  is  not 
only  during  fashionable  hours  that  the 
King  may  be  met  with,  for  he  is 
very  fond  of  early  morning  e.tercisc, 
either  walking  or  ri<iing.  He  is  an 
excellent  horseman,  and  when  mounted 
has  a  fine  and  remarkably  youthful  figure  ; 
sometimes  he  will  take  a  long  walk  to  a 
country  village  and  back,  and  sometimes 
he  will  walk  about  the  gardens  of  Castk- 
Rosenborg.  These  gardens,  by  the  way, 
are  open  to  the  public,  so  that  King  and 


L  CZAK's  MOIHER,. 


ptasant  nki  thtir  consiitutimals  side  by 
sidt-  Ihis  oil  Castle  has  a  history 
whiih  "ipace  f  rbids  my  gumg  jou  but 
in  It  irt  no«  kept  the  '■late  regalia  ihe 
thronL  Lhairs  ind  the  silver  lions  the 
latter  use  1  onl)  for  coronations  and 
ro\al    funerals 

Just  a  fitt  tt  rK  about  Frcdenksborg, 
the  summer  jnlace  alread*  mentioned 
« here  the  Danish  family  w  ith  tht  ir 
numtrous  relatives  were  wont  to  assemble 
^earb\  learprciious  to  the  death  of  the 
late  Czar  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
loneliest  park  in  Denmark  a  [ark  con 
taming  some  fine  a\enuts  and  eharmmg 
SI  ie  walks  ind  a  large  collection  of 
beautiful  statuarj  Much  of  the  interior 
IS  \eri  homclj  and  cosy  looking  the 
dining  salion  ind  library  perhaps  be  ng 
the  hri,est  in  i  most  handsome  of  the 
apartments  J  be  former  occupies  really 
the  centre  of  the  Castle  and  has  a  roof 
f  imnuis  height  also  t  gallen  The 
special    decoration 
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descriptive  of  the  Trojan  War,  The 
surrounding  gardens  are  especially  fine, 
with  their  fountains,  terraces,  and  statuary; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  noie  that  the  whole 
of  the  statues  in  this  garden — about  seventy 
in  number — were  given  by  the  people. 
The  late  Czar  was  particularly  fond  of 
Frederikshorg,  so  much  so  that  he  buili 
himself  a  pretty  Italian  villa  near  to  thf 
Casile. 

Just  lately  Bemstorff  has  been  the  place 
where  the  family  have  annually  gathered 
together.  English,  Danish,  Russian, 
Grecian,  Swedish,  and  the  Cumberland 
families  meet  at  this  small  chateau  and 
literally  crowd  it  out.  The  accom- 
modation afforded  is  reaily  extremely 
limited,  but  as  it  is  strictly  a  family 
gathering,  even  the  most  illustrious 
members  not  only  do  not  mind  the 
unwonted  squeezing,  but,  on  th 
seem   to   enjoy   it.      Charlotte: 


summer  ri'sidencc  i>{  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess  is  situated  only  a  short 
distance  away  from  liernsiorff,  so  that 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  are 
enabled  to  '  walk  or  cycle  to  and  fro 
through  ihe  charming  woods  between 
the    two    residences. 

Needless  to  say.  the  majority  of  the 
out-door  functions  for  «hich  royalty  is  so 
much  sought  devolve  upon  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess.  They  are  immense 
favourites  with  the  people,  and  to  all 
ainiearance  will  follow  the  traditions 
inaugurated  by  the  present  monarchs. 
The  Crown  Princess,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  the  only  child  of  the  late 
King  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  is  con- 
seiiuently  a  niece  of  the  present  King. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  have  a  family  of 
eight  children,  the  eldest  of  whom. 
Prince  Christian,  is  tHenly-eight  years  of 
:ige,  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  and  un- 
married. Makv  Si'Excf.k  Warrkx. 


A     GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 


Bv    A.    O.    BRAZIER. 


WALTER  FLOOD  was  going  to  the 
bad.  Slowly  but  surely  the  cards 
and  the  club  were  laying  their  hands  upon 
him,  and  slowly  but  surely  the  old  bright 
look  in  his  face  was  giving  way  to  the 
cunning  weakness  of  dissipation.  His 
very  walk  had  changed.  He  shuffled  and 
dragged  one  foot  behind  the  other,  and 
when  he  stood  still  his  eyes  wandered 
nervously,  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  meet 
the  gaze  of  honest  folk.  Blotches  began 
to  appear  on  his  skin.  He  affected  gaudy 
ties,  and  his  hat  began  to  creep  to 
the  back  of  his  head.  By-and-by  the 
glaring  red  of  a  silk  handkerchief  showed 
itself  at  his  breast,  a  false  diamond 
glistened  on  his  finger,  and  outside 
his  mother's  cottage  his  manners  were 
becoming  affected  and  coarse. 

He  was  Mrs.  Flood's  only  son.  He  was 
all  that  she  had  in  the  world — all  that  God 
had  left  to  her ;  and  it  was  hard,  terribly 
hard,  to  see  him  going  down  hill.  For 
even  her  blind  eyes  were  opened  at  last. 
She  had  refused  to  believe  it  at  first,  but 
now  she  saw  it  all — saw  the  restless  look 
growing  on  his  face,  the  new  lines  about 
his  mouth,  and,  above  all,  she  was  terribly 
conscious  of  his  shortened  temper  and  the 
strange,  unusual  irritability  with  which  he 
spoke  to  her. 

But  she  hid  it.  The  bitterness  of  her 
heart  she  crushed  beneath  her  proud 
spirit,  and  she  showed  no  sign  of  the 
agony  she  suffered.  The  neighbours  said 
she  was  hard-hearted  and  indifferent  to  her 
son's  evil  doings.  They  even  said  that 
she  made  no  effort  to  help  him,  and  that 
like  as  not  she  would  wash  her  hands  of 
him  when  he  had  gone  far  enough.  Still 
she  said  nothing — said  nothing  although 
she  felt  her  heart  breaking  within  her,  and 
although  her  eyes  were  often  weary  with 


tears.  She  could  not  speak  to  him.  She 
knew  his  reckless  temper  too  well,  and  she 
was  always  afraid  of  driving  him  from 
home.  So  the  light  was  always  waiting 
for  him,  the  fire  was  always  warm,  and  her 
smile  always  cheerful.  She  never  upbraided 
him,  never  reproached  him  ;  and  he,  with 
his  thoughts  on  other  things,  was  un- 
conscious of  the  weariness  in  her  eye  and 
the  grey  growing  in  her  hair. 

The  nights  that  he  spent  away  from 
home  became  more  and  more  frequent ; 
his  temper  became  shorter,  and  the  lines 
about  his  mouth  deeper.  It  was  rumoured 
that  he  was  heavily  in  debt.  Once  there 
had  been  a  row  at  the  club  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  had  been  caught  trying  to 
cheat  at  cards,  and  next  morning  his 
employer,  a  solicitor,  had  heard  of  it  and 
warned  him  that  it  would  be  the  last  time. 

Then  for  a  few  days  he  had  settled 
down.  The  thought  that  perhaps  his 
mother  might  hear  of  it  sobered  him.  It 
would  kill  her  to  know  that  he  was  a 
thief — or,  at  any  rate,  next  door  to  a 
thief — and  the  fear  of  her  finding  out  kept 
him  at  home. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  few  days.  With 
time  the  chances  grew  less,  and  little  by 
little  he  crept  back  to  his  old  haunts. 

One  night  he  came  .home  crushed  and 
haggard.  His  pockets  were  empty — he 
had  lost  heavily  at  cards,  and  the  debt  was 
more  than  he  could  ever  hope  to  pay.  He 
thought  of  the  wretched  pound  a  week  he 
earned  as  solicitor's  clerk ;  he  remembered 
his  mother's  straitened  means — her  small 
economies,  her  scrupulous  regard  for 
pence — and  the  recollection  sickened  him. 
He  thought  of  his  night's  work,  and  the 
thought  stabbed  him  like  a  knife  ever}' 
time  he  drew  his  breath,  and  he  staggered 
into  the  dark  house — dark  except  for  one 
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room  where  a  lamp  was  burning  and  a 
supper  waiting  for  him — and  slunk  silently 
upstairs. 

«  ♦  «  « 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Flood  watched 
her  son  anxiously.  His  face  was  pale,  his 
eyes  bloodshot,  and  already  she  fancied 
she  could  detect  signs  of  the  coarsened 
skin,  the  bloated  appearance  he  would  get 
in  after  days. 

She  forced  back  her  sighs,  and  began 
cooking  his  breakfast.  Her  only  son, 
she  repeated  to  herself,  her  only  son ! 
And  he  sat  staring  moodily  at  the  white 
tablecloth,  silent  and  wretched. 

WTien  she  turned  and  called  him  by 
name,  he  started  as  if  a  pistol  had  been 
fired  in  his  ear. 

**  I  forgot  it  for  a  minute,"  she  said, 
"  but  Mr.  Williams's  clerk  brought  up  the 
fifty  pounds  yesterday.  It*s  all  in  notes, 
and  I  *m  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  shall 
do  with  it  till  I  've  paid  off  those  debts." 

Walter's  face  shone  with  a  strange  light. 
His  eyes  glistened  as  he  watched  her  pour 
out  his  tea. 

**  I  *m  thinking,"  she  continued,  *'I'd 
better  go  and  see  about  paying  the  bills 
to-day.  I  don't  like  having  debts  hanging 
about,  and  they  've  been  owing  so  long. 
It  will  be  a  comfort  to  be  rid  of  them." 

The  expression  in  her  son's  eyes  had 
grown  suddenly  sharp,  but  she  went  on 
unnoticing. 

**  How  thankful  your  father  'd  be  if  he 
knew  they  were  paid  off!  If  only  the 
legacy  had  come  before  he  died — but 
there,  things  never  do,  and  I  'm  sure  I 
never  expected  old  Mr.  Prjxe  to  remember 
me  all  these  years." 

Walter  sugared  his  tea  nervously.  As  he 
lifted  the  spoon  his  hand  trembled  a  little. 

•*  You  counted  the  notes,  mother  ?  "  he 
asked.  "They  are  all  right .^"  There  was 
a  slight  flush  on  his  cheek  as  he  spoke. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied.  "  They  are  all 
right,  but  if  you  like  you  can  go  through 
them  again." 

She  produced  a  stodgy  envelope  from 
her  pocket  as  she  spoke,  and  handed  it 
across  to  him. 

He  took  it  from  her  almost  with  haste, 
and  pulled  out  the  notes.     They  crackled 


in  his  fingers  —  they  almost  seemed  to 
cling  to  him — and  the  black  letters,  the 
water-marks,  the  long  scrolls  about  the 
figures,  danced  before  his  eyes. 

Fifty  pounds  !  Fifty  pounds !  Some- 
thing seemed  to  be  hammering  it  into  his 
brain.  Fifty  pounds  would  almost  clear 
him :  fifty  pounds  that  were  going  to  pay 
his  father's  old  debts  —  old  debts  that 
nobody  cared  about.     Fifty  pounds  ! 

Was  he  counting  them  ?  He  began 
again.  He  went  through  them  wearily, 
and  then  put  them  back  into  the  envelope. 

**  You  'd  better  let  me  pay  them,"  he 
suggested  hoarsely. 

But  she  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  no ;  I  '11  do  it  myself,"  she  said. 
*•"  They  were  your  father's  debts." 

«  #  #  « 

He  came  home  later  than  ever  that 
night,  but  his  mother  was  waiting  up  for 
him.  There  was  a  strange  set  look  about 
her  mouth,  a  steely  expression  in  her  eyes. 
People  said  she  was  hard.  She  looked  it 
now,  and  there  was  no  softening  in  her 
face  as  her  son  came  in. 

When  he  saw  her  sitting  there — sitting 
bolt  upright  with  her  grey  eyes  fixed 
steadily  on  his — he  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion  of  surprise.  But  there  was  something 
besides  surprise  in  his  voice  she  thought. 
She  looked  strangely  old  and  haggard, 
and  for  the  first  time  he  noticed  it,  and 
his  conscience  pricked  him  a  little. 

**  Oh,  mother,"  he  said,  "  why  haven't 
you  gone  to  bed  ?  " 

His  tones  were  weary,  his  bearing 
dejected   and   downcast. 

**  I  waited  for  you,"  she  said  coldly. 

**  You  shouldn't  have  done  it,"  he  re- 
turned. **  I  'm  not  worth  it — I  'm  not 
worth  all  your  care." 

He  went  up  and  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  but  she  moved  away  from  him. 

"  No,"  she  said  abruptly.  "  I  know 
it — I  know  it  now — at  last !  I  found  it 
out  to-day.  Before,  I  thought — I  hoped 
it  was  because  you  were  young.  I  believed 
in  you.  I — I  never  thought  you  were  a 
/hu/f  " 

A  quick  red  flush  ran  up  into  his  face. 
He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  she 
stopped  him. 
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"Tell  me  nothing,"  she  said  sternly.  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  hear,  I  could  have  forgiven 
you  anything  but  that — an)thing  I  And 
the  remembrance  that  you  are  a  thief  is 
bitterer  to  me  than 
death." 

"  Mother " 

he  began  hoarsely. 

"The  mother  of 
a  thief!"  she  re- 
peated. "The 
mother  of  a  thief!" 

"Tell    me   what 

She  rose  to  her 
feet.  Her  face  was 
verj'  white. 

"Tell  you,"  she 
faltered.  "  Repeat 
to  you  that — that 
you  stole  my 
money.  Oh,  the 
shame  of  it !  " 

Her  voice  broke. 
The  colour  that 
had  gone  from  his 
face  again  began 
to  come  back. 

"If  you  had 
only  told  me ! " 
she  went  on  pre- 
sently. "  I  can't 
think  why  you  did 
it.  You  must 
have  known  that  1 
should  miss  the 
money.  M  first  1 
could  not  think 
why  you  turned 
back  this  morning, 
I  thought  you  had 
forgotten    some- 

ing.    But  an  hour 


after  I  km 

pretended    to    put  waltek  ploc 

the    notes    in    the 

cupboard,  and  instead  of  that  you- 

stole  them ! " 

■'  Mother!  "  he  cried. 

"Before  Heaven  1  wish  I  were 
your  mother ! "  she  said  bitterly, 
thief " 


"  I  am  not !  "  he  shouted. 

She  looked  at  him  unmoved. 

"I  am  not  a  thief,"  he  re|teated.     "1 

;ver    stole    your    notes  I " 

"  Don't  tell  me 
lies  about  it,"  she 
said  wearily.  "  I 
_  can't    bear    it.      I 

only  know  ihis — 
the  last  time  I  saw 
the  fifty  pound* 
was  when  they  were 
in  your  hands 
When  you  were 
gone  they  were 
gone  too.  Until  you 
prove  that  you  ilid 
not  steal  them  you 
are  a  thief  to  me." 
The  hot  blood 
surged  up  into  his 
face,  anger  flashed 
up  into  his  eyes, 
angry  words  strug- 
gled through  his 
lips.  He  spoke 
bitterly  and  vehe- 
mently, partly  in 
anger  at  her  accus- 
ation and  partly  in 
relief  that  she  had 
not  discovered  his 
cheating  at  the 
A'  club ;     and     what 

bitter  words  he  said 
to  her  he  scarcely 

She  watched  him 
in  silence.  Her  face 
grew  whiter  under 
his  words ;  and 
then,  before  she 
could  speak  again- 
before  she  could 
realise  it — he  had 

tiUlNG   TO   THE   BAD.  gOnC. 

In  the  morning  she  called  him  as  usual, 
and  then  went  down  to  cook  his  breakfast. 

But  the  bacon  frizzled  in  the  pan  and 
curled  u])  into  hard  dry  pieces  :  the  tea 
became  cold,  and  she  had  to  put  it  back 
on  the  hob.  and  still  he  had  not  come. 


A  GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 
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It  was  getting  late — nearly  time  he 
started  for  the  office — and  she  mounted 
the  stairs  and  knocked  at  his  door. 

There  was  no  reply. 

She  knocked  again,  louder  this  time ; 
and  when  nothing  answered  her,  she 
turned  the  handle  and  went  in. 

The  room  was  empty,  the  bed  had  not 
been  slept  in  ;  evGTythmg  lay  still,  senseless 
and  unmoving,  and  there  was  emptiness  in 
the  very  atmosphere. 

A  fly  buzzed  solemnly  across  the  ceiling; 
the  sun  poured  through  the  window  and 
mocked  her  loneliness. 

When  she  realised  what  had  happened 
she  went  to  the  dressing-table  and  took 
up  a  piece  of  paper  that  was  lying  there. 

**  I  can't  forget  that  you  called  me  a 
thief,"  it  ran.  **  I  shall  never  forget  and 
never  forgive.  It  *s  no  use  telling  you 
that  I  did  not  take  the  money — it  *s  no 
use  using  hard  words  to  you.  I  am  going 
away,  and  you  will  never  see  or  hear  from 
me  again."  

II. 

In  the  three  vears  that  followed  Mrs. 
Flood  grew  harder,  sterner,  and  more 
reserved  than  ever.  She  tried  to  foru^et 
that  she  ever  had  a  son,  and  the  effort  left 
a  bitter  e.xpression  upon  her  face.  The 
light  had  gone  out  of  it,  the  lines  had 
stiffened  round  her  mouth  and  left  it 
sinister  and  forbidding ;  and  the  neigh- 
bours gradually  shunned  and  avoided  her 
until  she  was  left  to  solitary  wretchedness 
in  her  small  cottage. 

But  one  morning  a  great  horror  burst 
in  upon  her — a  horror  that  shook  her 
whole    life. 

It  came  about  in  a  commonplace  way — 
so  commonplace  that  one  would  laugh  if 
one  did  not  know  that  the  tragedies  of 
life  are  generally  found  in  commonplace 
settings. 

A  storm  in  the  night  had  torn  away 
part  of  her  chimney.  Some  of  the  bricks 
had  fallen  inwards  and  blocked  it  up,  and 
in  the  morning  the  grate  had  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  kitchen. 

The  workmen  were  there  busy  clear- 
ing away  the  debris,  when  something  sud- 
denly fell  to  the  ground. 


It  was  an  envelope — thick,  crumpled, 
and  dirty  with  the  dirt  of  years. 

"Now  wot*s  this.'*"  said  one  of  the 
workmen.  He  put  down  his  hammer  and 
wiped  his  hand  on  his  apron.  Then  he 
peered  into  the  packet,  and  an  exclama- 
tion of  astonishment  escaped  him.  He 
stood  with  round,  wide  open  eyes. 

*'0h,  lor!"  he  exclaimed.  "  I'll  be 
jiggered." 

*•  What  is  it  }  "  said  Mrs.  Flood. 

'*  Oh,  lor !  "  he  said  again,  drawing  a 
breath,  "'oo'd  ever  a-dreamt  o'  sich  a 
thing  }  It 's  somethin'  as  ye  '11  be  mighty 
fine  an'  *appy  about,  I  'm  thinkin',  Mum. 
It 's  a  'andful  o'  tenners." 

He  held  out  the  envelope  towards  her, 
but  to  his  surprise,  she  did  not  attempt  to 
take  them.  She  stared  at  him  wildly. 
There  was  a  look  of  terror  in  her  eyes. 

'*  Oh,  my  God  1  "  she  cried.  *'  Oh,  my 
C;od  !  " 

A  recollection  began  to  grow  upon  her — 
a  recollection  that  made  her  dazed  and 
faint. 

'*  They  are  the  notes,"  she  faltered, 
"that  I  accused  my  son  of  stealing — oh, 
my  God  !  I  remember  now—  there  was  a 
chink  in  the  cupboard — a  space.  .  .  .  They 
must  have  slipped  .  .  .  and  all  these  years  ! 
Oh,  my  son  !  " 

She  seized  the  envelope  from  the 
astonished  workman  and  dragged  out  the 
notes.  She  looked  at  them — turned  them 
over  and  over  in  feverish  haste,  and  then 
suddenly  flinging  them  from  her  she 
staggered  back  to  a  chair  and  bowed  her 
grey  head  over  the  table. 


III. 
For  weeks  there  had  been  a  paragraph  in 

the  papers   headed   "  To   Walter  F ." 

For  weeks  the  black  letters  had  been 
urging  him  to  return,  and  for  weeks  there 
had  been  no  result — no  sign.  Now  the 
words  had  been  altered,  and  they  ran, 
*'  Your  mother  is  seriously  ill.  If  you  wish 
to  see  her  alive  come  at  once." 

Inside  the  little  cottage  Mrs.  Flood  lay 
delirious,  and  the  neighbours,  who  had 
avoided  her  because  of  her  hardness  of 
heart,  were  with  her  now  because  of  the 
trick  fate  had  played  with  her  life. 
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And,  while  she  tossed  and  moaned  in 
high  fever,  the  rain  outside  poured  steadily 
down.  It  clamoured  against  the  window- 
panes  and  beat  itself  against  the  glass, 
and  cried  out  to  the  sick  woman  until  she 


thought  it  was  the  > 

"Walter."        sh 

cried.     "  Oh,  m_v  son 

my  son !    .   .   .    Cum 


me  like  that.  . 


,  I- 


1    • 


bear 


.■  from 


Don't  sta 
me.  .  .  .  If  I  couid 
only  see  him  once.  .  .  . 
If  he  would  only  kiss 
me  .  .  .  once  .  .  ." 

Hut  when  at  last  he 
did  come-  when  he 
rushed  up  the  narroH 
stairs  bronzed  and 
bearded — she  did  not 
know  him. 


He  knelt  doi 


I  be 


side  the  bed  and  took 
her  hand  —  a  hand 
that  was  alniosi  a 
skeleton— in  his,  and 
looked  eagerly  iTii<i 
her  face.    liui  her  eye> 

■■  Mother,  dwi'l  you 
know  me.-"  he  cried. 


■iftv  ■ 


inds. 


sh<- 


debt. 


Fifiv 


.   he 


Stole    them.   .   .   . 
course  .  .  .  who   e! 
could  it  be." 

Hesieadiedhisfa. 

"  Mother,  don't  v 


;  of  her  son. 


She  stirred  uneasily,  and  one  hand  went 
slowly  up  towards  her  breast.  Her  face 
was  verj'  thin  and  very  grey.  There  was  a 
faint  glistening  upon  herforehead,  adamp- 
ness  upon  her  cheek,  and  her  e)'es  seemed 
to  be  fixed  u[>on  some  invisible  object. 


■  ^■es.      the 


havt'  killed  me  and  robbed  nie  of  ii 
#  «  « 

Kvcryone  had  become  silent 
room,  but  oulsiile  the  rain 
persistently.  There  was  a  voice  in  it 
which  seemed  to  be  caUing  the  dying 
woman  on  the  bed. 


A  broken  word  fell  from  her  lips — then 
another.  .  .  .  Then  her  eves  moved  slowly 
down. 

Walter  leant  forward.  A  grey  shadow 
was  beginning  to  creep  over  her  face, 
and  thinking  there  was  recognition  in  her 
eyes  lie  took  her  damp  hand  in  his  and 
smiled  into  her  face. 

His  smile  was  terrible. 


THE  ADVENTURE   OF  PETER  THE   MOUJIK. 


A    RUSSIAN   STORV, 


By       LUCY       HARDY. 


PETER  NICHOLAVITCH,  a  Russian 
moujik,  had  roamed  many  versts 
away  from  the  village ;  as  he  often  did  to 
escape  the  alarum  of  his  wife's  tongue. 
Anastasia  Ivanova  was  a  capable,  stirring 
woman,  unusually  active  and  energetic  for 
a  Russian  peasant,  and  Peter,  who  was 
famed  throughout  the  village  for  being 
the  laziest  member  of  the  **  Mir,"  the 
slowest  moving,  softest  spoken  of  all  that 
slow  -  moving,  soft  -  speaking  community, 
had  but  a  sorry  life  at  times  in  his 
home.  To  lie  on  the  warm  stove  in 
winter,  or  to  bask  in  the  sun  in  summer, 
and  to  drink  as  much  vodki  as  he  could  in 
any  way  obtain,  was  Peter's  modest  ideal 
of  a  happy  life  ;  an  ideal,  alas  !  which  he 
was,  under  Anastasia's  vigorous  govern- 
ment, too  seldom  permitted  to  realise. 

Active  and  industrious  herself,  Anastasia 
had  no  tolerance  for  her  husband's  idle- 
ness ;  and  if  she  could  not  force  him  to 
labour,  at  least  took  care  that,  while  under 
his  own  roof,  idleness  should  not  be 
made  too  agreeable  to  him.  Anastasia's 
own  earnings,  added  to  the  little  dowry 
which  she  had  brought  her  husband,  just 
sufficed  to  keep  the  pair ;  and  Peter  had 
indeed  wedded  her  with  the  idea  of  bliss- 
fully indulging  his  constitutional  laziness 
at  Anastasia's  expense.  But  the  wife  was 
by  no  means  ready  tamely  to  consent 
to  this  arrangement ;  and  it  happened 
that  Peter  was  often  scolded  out  of  doors, 
either  to  seek  the  society  of  the  village 
pope  (priest),  an  old  crony  of  his,  or  to 
wander  alone  towards  the  forest  near  the 
village. 

The   village    pope    believed    in    Peter. 


Like  a  true  Russian,  the  latter  was 
extremely  superstitious,  and,  when  goaded 
by  the  lash  of  Anastasia's  tongue  into 
earning  a  few  roubles,  was  frequently  wont 
to  expend  all  he  could  spare  from  vodki  in 
the  purchase  of  tapers  to  burn  before  the 
shrine  of  his  patron  saint,  or  in  contri- 
butions towards  some  fresh  ornament  for 
the  village  church,  whose  sky-blue  dome 
and  bright  gilt  minarets  stood  out  in  such 
strong  contrast  to  the  hovels  which  sur- 
rounded it,  just  as  its  gorgeous  interior 
(the  church  of  the  meanest  Russian  village 
is  often  richly  decorated)  so  contrasted 
with  the  scantily  furnished  interiors  of  even 
the  abodes  of  the  village  magnates — the 
startchina  (mayor),  the  starostas  (elders), 
and  the  pope  himself. 

Anastasia  was  of  a  practical,  not  to  say 
worldly,  turn  of  mind,  and  considered 
her  husband's  piety  (as  exemplified  by  his 
votive  offerings)  as  scarcely  less  repre- 
hensible than  his  indolence.  She  did  not 
venture  to  express  these  heretical  opinions 
openly,  but  she  indemnified  herself  for  her 
reticence  in  public  by  her  vehemence  in 
private  ;  indeed,  the  domestic  storm  which 
had  just  driven  Peter  out  of  his  home  had 
been  raised  by  the  latter's  ill-judging 
liberality.  That  very  morning  Peter  had 
returned  from  an  expedition  to  the  nearest 
town,  whither  he  had  journeyed  for  the 
pleasing  purpose  of  receiving  a  trifling 
legacy,  the  bequest  of  an  uncle  and  god- 
father W'ho  had  wearied  of  the  dull 
monotony  of  village  life,  migrated  to  the 
town,  successfully  pursued  a  trade  there, 
and  had  remembered  his  village  kinsfolk 
in  his  testamentary  arrangements. 
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The  sum  eventually  handed  to  Peter 
Nicholavitch,  after  all  the  necessary  legal 
formulae  had  been  gone  through,  was  but 
a  trifling  amount  after  all  ;  but  as  the 
moujik  strutted  along,  with  the  greasy 
rouble  notes  safely  buttoned  away  in  a 
bag  under  his  sheepskin  coat,  he  felt 
himself  a  Croesus  indeed.  It  was  seldom 
that  he  had  the  handling  of  more  than 
a  few  kopecks  at  a  time,  thanks  to 
Anastasia's  vigilance.  It  had  been  a  sore 
trial  to  that  good  woman  that  a  slight 
attack  of  illness  had  prevented  her  accom- 
panying her  husband  to  the  town  on  this 
occasion,  but  she  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  make  him  swear  before  the 
sacred  icon  that  he  would  enter  neither 
vodki-shop  nor  even  tea-house  on  his 
way  home,  but  bring  the  precious  roubles 
back  intact.  Anastasia  had  already  settled 
how  the  little  legacy  (which  she  imagined 
to  be  greater  than  it  actually  proved)  was 
to  be  spent.  First,  she  would  finally  and 
for  ever  pay  off  the  loan  which  her  shift- 
less husband  had  contracted  (**for  tools 
he  is  too  lazy  to  use,"  thought  Anastasia 
bitterly)  with  that  cheating  Jew  usurer, 
to  whom  all  the  village  community 
were  more  or  less  in  debt.  Then  she 
would  replace  their  shabby  and  half 
worn  -  out  "  house  -  stove  "  (the  central 
piece  of  furniture  in  a  Russian  peasant's 
abode)  with  as  handsome  a  one  as  that 
possessed  by  the  startchina  himself. 
Then — yes,  Peter  himself  should  have  a 
fine  silk  sash  for  his  touloupa,  and  even 
a  moderate  amount — say  a  half- rouble — 
for  his  beloved  vodki  ;  while  for  herself, 
visions  of  brightly  coloured  handkerchiefs, 
even  of  a  gilt  chain  and  cross,  danced 
before  Anastasia's  eyes  as  she  lay  musing 
upon  the  top  of  the  stove — the  usual 
sleeping-place  of  a  Russian  peasant  family. 
And  the  pope  ?  Oh,  yes,  of  course  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  legacy  would 
have  to  be  paid  over  to  the  pope  for 
religious  uses,  and  Anastasia  set  her 
brains  to  work  to  consider  how  small  an 
amount — by  dint  of  hard  swearing  antl 
protestations — Father  Ivan  could  be  in- 
duced to  believe  was  the  Church's  fair, 
even  liberal  share  in  Peter  Nicholavitch's 


lucky  windfall,  which  his  prudent  wife  was 
prepared  to  swear  at  quite  half  its  real 
amount,  whatever  that  might  prove. 

It  must  be  here  recorded  that  Anastasia's 
father  had  been  a  Raskolnik,  or  Dissenter, 
and  that  although  after  his  decease  his 
widow  and  daughter  had  deemed  it  wisest 
to  profess  a  return  to  the  Orthodox  fold, 
the  adherence  of  both,  especially  of  the 
younger  woman,  had  been  rather  from 
prudential  than  from  religious  motives. 

■Meanwhile,  Peter  was  returning  to  his 
native  village  with  his  own  brain  equally 
full  of  Alnaschar  visions.  It  was  indeed 
a  grievous  pity  that  he  had  been  induced 
to  take  that  rash  vow  against  entering  the 
tempting  vodki-shops  of  the  town  ;  but,  as 
Peter  wisely  reflected,  spirits  were  easily 
procurable  in  the  village,  and  he  had  but 
postponed  his  enjoyment.  So  he  trudged 
on  with  rapid  steps  down  the  village 
street,  passing  the  house  of  the  pope  as 
he  did  so.  This  worthy  had  just  come 
to  the  door,  and  saluted  Peter  with  the 
usual  soft  Russian  courtesy.  The  two 
men  had  one  link  in  common  :  both 
possessed  a  shrewish  wife.*  Ivan  Andro- 
vitch,  the  pope,  being  of  a  warmer  temper 
than  was  the  easy-gi)ing  Peter,  kept  his 
domestic  tyrant  in  a  certain  amount  of 
order  by  retaliating  with  cuflfs  when  her 
temper  became  unbearable — but  he  was  a 
little  afraid  of  his  wife  all  the  same,  and 
could  therefore  sympathise  with  Peter. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  lady  out  walking 
with  her  husband,  who,  when  a  passer-by 
accidentally  trod  on  her  dress,  addressed 
him  in  somewhat  strong  language.  The 
delinquent,  an  old  farmer,  only  looked 
pityingly  at  the  husband,  and  remarked  in 
a  tone  of  genuine  and  kindly  sympathy, 
'*  I  du  feel  for  'ee,  Sir,  I  du  ;  for  I  've  just 
such  another  bitter-tongued  'un  of  my 
own  at  home." 

Peter's  face  brightened  at  the  sight  of 
Father  Ivan,  and,  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  write,  he  had  eagerly  related  the  story 
of  his  good  fortune  to  his  friend,  and  thank- 
fully accepted  the  latter's  cordial  invitation 


•  In  Russia  the  "white  clerjj},"  or  parish  priests, 
arc  permitted  to  marr>'. 
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to  step  in  and  take  a  glass  of  vodki  after 
his  long  tramp.  Peter  drank  not  one,  but  a 
good  many  glares,  and  the  pope's  vodki 
was  always  the  best  in  the  village.  The 
moujik  drank  and  talked,  and  felt  himself 
a  very  great  man  indeed ;  and  then  the 
conversation  gradually  drifted  round  to  the 
condition  of  the  village  church,  to  whose 
interior  the  villagers  had  long  been  talking 
of  making  certain  additional  decorations. 
A  vainglorious  spirit  suddenly  assailed 
Peter :  why  should  not  he  play  the  part  of 
a  **  barin  "  (noble) ,  of  a  Czar  himself,  as 
it  were,  and,  singly  and  alone,  complete 
the  suggested  adornment  of  the  shrine 
**  of  his  own  patron  saint,"  as  Father  Ivan 
softly  reminded  him  ?  So  in  the  end 
Peter  actually  handed  over  the  whole  of 
his  late  kinsman's  legacy  for  this  pious 
purpose,  and  walked — a  little  unsteadily — 
towards    his    own    abode,    where,    when 

Anastasia  speedily  learnt  the  sad  facts 

but  no  words  can  do  justice  to  the  scene 
which  followed  !  Peter  promptly  fled,  as 
from  a  hurricane,  and  had  penetrated  some 
way  into  the  lonely  snow-bound  forest 
before  he  ventured  to  pause  and  take  breath. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that,  now  he  began  to 
think  over  the  matter  calmlv,  he  himself 
was  a  little  inclined  to  repent  his  too  pre- 
cipitate generosity — vodki-born  !  How- 
ever, there  was  no  getting  the  money  back 
now.  as  he  ruefully  reflected  ;  and  he 
would  have  to  go  on  living  with  Anastasia ! 
This  idea  was  so  terrible  that  Peter 
stumbled  vaguely  on,  feeling  that  ever}' 
yard  he  wandered  at  least  took  him  farther 
from  that  righteously  indignant  lady.  His 
head  was  scarcely  clear  yet,  or  the  rest  of 
this  story  might  have  remained  unwritten. 
Stumbling  along  the  silent  forest  track, 
Peter  at  length  halted  at  what  looked  like 
a  small  bank  of  hardened  snow.  The 
worthy  moujik  was  always  a  believer  in 
the  Oriental  proverb,  **  Sitting  is  better  than 
standing,  lying  is  better  than  sitting " ; 
and  now,  wearied,  and  but  half-sober  still, 
he  thankfully  flung  himself  down  upon  this 
ap[)arently  inviting  couch  without  further 
scrutiny.  To  his  horror,  however,  the 
bank,  which  was  merely  a  drifted  heap  of 
withered     boughs    covered     with     snow. 


immediately  gave  way  beneath  his  weight, 
and  the  terrifled  moujik  fell  into  a  small 
pit,  alighting  upon  a  huge  soft  furry  mass, 
which  immediately  stirred  beneath  him, 
and  emitted  a  low  ominous  growl.  Peter 
had,  in  fact,  fallen  into  one  of  those  lairs 
("  caches,"  as  the  Canadian  hunters  call 
them)  which  the  bears  construct  for  their 
hibernation  during  the  winter  months. 
Peter's  abrupt  descent  upon  his  back  had, 
however,  effectuallv  awakened  the  slumber- 
ing  Bruin,  who  now  proceeded  to  struggle 
to  his  feet. 

Half- paralysed  with  terror,  Peter  did 
what  was  perhaps  the  ver}-  wisest  thing 
under  the  circumstances.  He  clutched 
firmly  by  the  fur  of  the  animal,  and  kept 
his  seat  on  its  back,  holding  on  as  for 
dear  life.  The  bear,  after  a  few  struggles 
and  growls,  awkwardly  scrambled  out  of 
its  lair,  with  Peter  still  clinging  to  it !  The 
fright  had  completely  sobered  the  moujik 
by  this  time,  and  he  recognised  his  best 
chance  of  escape.  As  the  angry  beast 
shambled  towards  the  trees,  Peter  dexter- 
ously clutched  at  one  of  the  strongest 
boughs,  swung  himself  overhead,  climbed 
into  the  topmost  branches,  and  then  com- 
menced yelling  at  the  bear  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs,  and  pelting  it  with  pellets  of 
hardened  snow.  Bears  are  not  the  most 
courageous  of  beasts ;  and  Bruin,  like 
Peter  himself,  had  been  considerably 
startled  by  the  latter's  fall,  and  yet  more 
by  the  continued  presence  of  a  strange 
creature  upon  his  back.  In  a  few  moments 
the  terrified  moujik  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  the  brute  lumber  heavily  away  into  the 
forest,  when  he  cautiouslv  descended  from 
his  lofty  elevation  and  sped  home  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  arriving  so  exhausted 
at  his  own  door  that  he  sank  fainting  before 
its  threshold.  And  here  he  was,  a  minute 
or  two  later,  found  by  his  wife,  whose 
temporary  indisposition  had  vanished  in 
the  glow  of  her  wrath  and  disappoint- 
ment. She  was  now  about  to  sally  forth 
with  the  rather  forlorn  hope  of  represent- 
ing to  the  pope  that  the  money  Peter  had 
presented  to  the  Church  was  in  reality 
not  his  to  dispose  of — that  it  was  owed, 
promised,    his    wife's     property,    not     his 
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own  —  to  swear,  in  fact,  to  any  fiction 
that  might  avail  to  rescue  even  a  few 
roubles  from  Father  Ivan's  clutches, 
though  Anastasia  herself  had  but  faint 
hope  of  the  success  of  her  errand. 
Finding,  as  she  opened  her  door,  the 
apparently  lifeless  body  of  her  husband 
lying  before  the  threshold,  Anastasia 
shrieked  aloud.  She  was  not  a  bad- 
hearted  woman,  for  all  her  bitter  tongue  ; 
and  really  fond  of  her  Peter,  with  all  his 
imperfections. 

Sympathising  and  inquisitive  neighbours 
hurriedly  flocked  out  of  their  abodes. 
Peter  was  carried  within,  and  vodki  poured 
down  his  throat  by  Anastasia*s  own  hands. 
He  speedily  revived,  and  was  able  to 
recount  his  extraordinar}'  adventure,  and 
escape. 

*'  Well  for  you,  oh,  my  son  !  that  you  so 
recently  showed  your  piety,  which  has 
been  thus  amply  rewarded,*'  cried  a  voice 
from  the  doorway,  and  Anastasia  recog- 
nised Father  Ivan,  and  knew  the  roubles 
were  now  gone  for  ever  ! 

**  Well  for  you,  I  say,"  continued  the 
pope  solemnly,  waving  his  hands  towards 
the  group  of  villagers,  "  that  you,  Peter 
Nicholavitch,  instead  of  putting  your  newly 
acquired  wealth  in  vain  and  worldly  uses,  as 
some  profane  advisers  would  have  coun- 
selled you  to  do  "  (Anastasia  winked),  **  had 
the  devotion  to  offer  all  at  the  shrine  of 
your  patron  saint.  And  now,  behold  !  your 
wife  is  restored  to  health,  and  you  yourself 
preserved  as  by  a  miracle.'* 

The  village  listeners  devoutly  crossed 
themselves,  and  a  murmur  of  admiration 
and  assent  went  round. 

*'  Would  such  a  miracle  have  been 
wrought  in  your  favour,**  proceeded  the 
pope  majestically,  *'  had  you  been  a 
Raskobnik  at  heart,  or  a  withholder  of 
the  dues  of  the  church,  or  a  mean  doler 
out  of  a  mere  pittance  for  offerings  }  In 
such  a  case  surelv  the  bear  had  devoured 
vou  before  now  !     But  you  gave  gladly  and 


generously  to  your  patron  saint,  and  he 
did  not  forget  you  in  your  hour  of  need* 
Anastasia  Ivanova,"  added  the  pope,  turn- 
ing solemnly  to  the  wife,  *'  see  that  in 
future  you  duly  reverence  your  pious 
husband,  in  whose  favour  so  miraculous  a 
deliverance  has  been  wrought." 

Anastasia  gasped  a  little.  After  all  it 
had  certainly  been  a  very  singular  escape ; 
and  who  could  say  but  that  the  saints  might 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  matter  7  And  so 
the  good  roubles  had  not  been  wholly 
wasted  after  all.  There  was  some  con- 
solation in  this  view  of  the  affair. 

"It  mav  be,"  remarked  Father  Ivan 
carelessly,  as  he  turned  away,  "  that 
Anastasia  Ivanova  herself  desires  to  make 
some  small  gift  to  the  blessed  saint  in 
token  of  her  own  thankfulness  for  her 
husband's  miraculous  preservation,  or  at 
least  to  burn  a  taper  before  the  shrine." 

So,  partly  from  regard  to  public  opinion 
and  partly  from  a  half  belief  in  the  truth  of 
Father  Ivan's  assertions,  Anastasia  herself 
actually  screwed  out  the  price  of  certain 
votive  tapers,  to  burn  in  the  church. 

As  for  Peter  himself,  this  adventure  with 
the  bear  proved  the  luckiest  event  in  his 
life.  The  conspicuous  reward  which, 
according  to  Father  Ivan,  had  been  granted 
to  his  piety,  set  him  far  above  all  his 
village  associates,  and  invested  him  with 
a  certain  reverence  in  their  eyes.  Even 
his  wife  scolded  him  no  more  for  his 
laziness  ;  but  resignedly  took  up  her 
burthen  of  working  for  the  support  of 
them  both.  And  Peter,  for  the  rest  of 
his  davs,  earned  a  few  roubles  when  it 
suited  him ;  but  spent  most  of  his  time 
lounging  about  the  village,  being  treated 
to  vodki  by  his  admirers,  and  relating 
again  and  again  the  history  of  the 
**  miracle  *'  wrought  as  the  reward  of  his 
pious  gift  to  the  village  shrine. 

No  other  moujik  has  yet  been  found 
to  eclipse  his  glory  by  making  a  similarly 
liberal  donation. 
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WIND  outside,  and  the  light  of 
stars  :  inside,  the  Dun  was  full 
of  torchlight,  and  noise  of  voices  singing 
and  smitten  harps.  lA  the  high  seat  sat 
old  Conaire,  King  of  Brefny,  grey  and 
bent  with  the  misrule  of  near  on  a  hundred 
winters :  at  his  right  hand  waited  the 
empty  chair  of  his  dead  son,  Conall,  as 
it  had  waited  for  twenty  years ;  and  on 
his  left  sat  ConalFs  son,  Eochy,  turning 
wide,  gentle,  blind  eyes  to  the  quarter 
whence  the  music  came,  fitfully,  like  a 
fretful  wind. 

"  Play  up,"  said  Conaire,  as  the  harps 
paused.  "  Why  play  ye  all  so  faintly,  Dall 
and  Trenmore  ?  Thought  ye  I  had  need 
of  a  lullaby  song  ?'' 

In  the  torchlit  chamber  babe  Conaire  slept, 
Oro  !  without  how  the  tempest  swept  ! 
Wise  Nora  watched  by  the  sleeping  child, 
Oro !  without  how  the  wind  was  wild  ! 
She  rocked  his  cradle  so  hij^h,  so  low — 
Shoheen,  shoheen,  shoheen,  sho ! 

It  was  the  song  of  the  youngest  and 
boldest  harper,  Trenmore,  whom  all  there 
knew  to  be  of  nearer  kin  to  King  Conaire 
than  blind  Eochy  himself ;  and  the  King 
broke  out  laughing  for  pleasure  of  the 
mocking  rhyme. 

"  Sing  again,  my  yellow-haired  lad,  and 
sing  loud,"  he  cried,  in  his  thin  pipe,  "for 
there 's  sleep-dust  in  my  eyes  to-night." 

"  And  what  will  I  sing  of.  King,  and 
what  name  will  I  put  in  the  song  ?  And 
will  I  make  it  of  women  vou  loved,  or 
women  you  hated  ?  N6ra  Cri6na's  red 
hair — or  the  black  head  that  slept  last  on 
your  breast,  my  King  ?  or  the  yellow  cool 
of  Eeveen,  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Let  be  two  of  those  three  dead  women, 
harper,"  the  King  said,  frowning  till  his 
grey  brows  met.     **  Waken  my  son's  wife 
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if  thou  canst,  Trenmore  ;  but  let  sleep  my 
wife,  and  thy  mother,  Noradonn." 

"Is  it  your  pleasure  also  that  I  should 
sing  of  N6ra  Cri6na,  kinsman?"  Trenmore 
asked,  plucking  the  "  Dark  Prince's " 
sleeve.     "  Is  it  so.  Prince  Eochy  ?  " 

"  Ay,  why  not,  Trenmore  ?  Your  father 
sang  for  my  mother,"  Eochy  said.  Where- 
upon Trenmore  took  harp  and  sang  of 
N6ra  Cri6na — W^ise  Nora — Conall's  un- 
loved wife,  and  he  made  rhyme  of  her  wit 
and  her  courage  and  her  beauty :  "  the 
wild  red  beauty  of  the  Shee,"  the  song 
called  it,  remembering  the  rumour  in 
men's  mouths  that  Conall  had  taken  a 
changeling  to  wife — 

Oh,  we  gave  you  gold  to  crown  your  head, 
And  we  gave  you  sorrow  to  your  maid, 
Care,  to  watch  you  in  your  silken  bed, 
Nora  Criona  ! 

Like  a  lily  in  a  quicken  wood, 
White  amid  our  press  of  spears  you  stood  ; 
But  the  year  grew  old  and  winds  were  rude, 
N6ra  Cri6na. 

Like  a  lily  you  were  sweet  to  see, 
And  you  passed  like  lilies,  quietly ; 
Do  you  grow  a  rose  amid  the  Shee, 
Nora,  Nora  Criona  ? 

Now  the  song  ended  here,  and  there 
fell  upon  them  a  little  silence  under  whose 
shadow  men  looked  curiously  and  askant  at 
the  King,  for  there  was  none  in  Brefny  who 
had  yet  forgotten  how  Conaire  had  loved 
and  sought  to  wed  young  N6ra  Cri6na,  how 
she  had  wedded  Conall,  the  King's  son.  and 
loved  none,  and  how  her  passing  had  been 
stranger  than  death.  Had  not  Conall 
waked  to  find  her  place  empty  beside  him 
in  the  grey  of  an  April  morning,  and  save 
the  blind  baby  son  crying  forlornly  in  his 
cradle,  no  more  sign  on  earth  of  N6ra 
Cri6na,  who  had  been  loved  and  hated  so 
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well  ?  ...  .  Now  whether  Trenmore's  song 
had  roused  the  sleeper  and  opened  the 
locked  doors  of  forgetfulness  or  no,  I  can- 
not tell ;  but  soon  after  this  feast  a  rumour 
blew  vaguely  about  the  King's  house 
in  Brefny,  whispering  here  and  there 
that  N6ra  Cri6na  had  come  again. 
Lights  were  seen  flitting  about  the  de- 
serted hall  where  the  Lady  of  Brefny 
had  kept  her  state,  and  once  and  again  in 
the  false  dawn  or  at  twilight  a  kerne 
saw  a  shadowy  figure,  crowned  with  a 
splendour  of  red  hair,  pass  unchallenged 
by  the  sentries  and  unstayed  of  King 
Conaire*s  watch  -  dogs,  unkennelled  and 
savage  though  they  were.  Then  the  talk 
drifted  to  the  "  Dark  Prince  **  himself, 
hinting  that  he,  too,  was  aware  of  a  new 
presence  in  the  Dun,  and  that  he  had  even 
followed  it  to  his  mother's  deserted  bower, 
and  there  held  converse.  Higher  yet 
drifted  the  rumour,  and  touched  the 
King's  dull  ears ;  but  here  it  found  no 
acceptance.  Indeed,  Conaire  made  open 
mock  of  it :  **  Let  men  not  tell  him  of  a 
sleepy  sentry's  dreams,"  he  said,  though 
it  needed  no  dream  to  toll  him  the 
Prince's  head  was  full  of  whimsies,  and 
his  heart  be-fogged  with  visions ;  and 
this  because  he  had  kissed  no  woman  in 
h(;nest  love  and  stricken  no  man  in  honest 
hatred.  But,  by  Bove  Derg  and  his  Red 
Swineherd,  he  would  find  a  cure  for  that ! 
Eochy  should  marry,  and  though  Brefny 
should  never  have  a  dark  king  to  rule  her, 
Eochy's  children  should  govern  her — and 
they  should  be  fair  and  strong  and  free 
from  blemish  as  Irish  kings  should  be. 
Therefore,  messengers  went  west  and  east 
and  south,  seeking  a  wife  for  P2ochy  of 
Brefny.  Eivir  of  Annayalla,  Githa  of 
Danish  Dublin,  and  Muirgeis  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  were  fair  enough  in  all  conscience ; 
but  Eivir  of  the  White  Marshes  was  a 
witch,  and  the  Dane  was  a  foreigner, 
and  Muirgeis's  dower  was  small  ;  so 
Conaire  and  his  councillors  would  none  of 
these  three,  and  fell  to  considering  the 
claims  of  the  two  beautiful  daughters  of 
Sheehy  of  lar-Connaught,  one  widowed, 
the  other  still  a  free  maiden  in  her  father's 
hold.  So,  at  last,  the  lot  fell  upon  Maive 
of  the  Sheehy,  and  with  much  pomp  her 


kinsmen  brought  her  out  of  Connaught  to 
Conaire's  D6n  ;  and  Malachy,  High  King 
of  Ireland,  came  himself  to  the  marriage 
feast,  with  gold  bracelets  for  the  groom 
and  kisses  for  the  bride. 

Now  the  feast  was  long  and  noisy,  and 
the  toasts  many,  and  midmost  loud  sing- 
ing and  louder  talking,  none  saw  how  early 
bride  and  groom  withdrew  from  their 
seats  right  and  left  of  the  Ard-Righ,  nor 
heard  how  they  talked  together  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Dun,  with  the  wind  and 
starlight  in  their  grave  faces. 

First  the  bride  spoke  :  **  They  say  that 
your  mother  was  half  a  fairy,  and  that  she 
has  come  back  to  the  King's  D6n.  Is 
that  truth  or  a  lie,  Eochy  ?  " 

**  Truth,  my  Princess  ;  and  that  I  swear 
by  my  mother's  empty  grave." 

"Has  any  man  seen  her,  then,  my 
Prince  ?  " 

**  Alas,  dear  heart,  I  am  dark.  But  you 
shall  see  her,  Maive." 

*'  Shall  I  ?  " 

**  And  you  will  love  her,  maybe  ?  There 
never  was  so  sweet  a  voice — but  you  shall 
hear  her  speak,  and  call  you  her  daughter." 

"  Sweeter  than  mine  ? "  said  she. 
Then,  "  Hush  and  hark  !  They  are  sing- 
ing again,  and  in  praise  of  thy  grandfather. 
Was  he  indeed  so  strong  a  man  of  his 
hands,  Eochy  ?  " 

•*  I  have  heard  so,"  Eochy  said.  **  Dear, 
'tis  no  fault  of  mine  that  I  was  born  blind  : 
think  no  scorn  of  me  for  that,  Maive." 

"  Listen  !  "  she   said  ;  and   in  the  quiet 

old    Dall's   voice    rang   out    through    the 

Dun— 

And  who  at  all  was  like  to  thee  ? 
Colleen  and  Shee  found  over  fair 
Thy  yellow  hair  :  and  only  she 
Who  could  not  see  might  never  rue. 
My  kinjj,  and  who  was  like  to  thee  ? 
Fear  met  not  thee  mid  quickens  haunted : 
Who  drove  enchanted  horses  three  ? 
Who  plucked  and  ate  De  Danaan  fruit  ? 
Who  with  his  foot  drove  back  the  sea  ? 
My  king,  and  who  was  like  to  thee? 

"  Look  up  at  yonder  bower,  my 
Princess,"  Eochy  said,  as  the  song  ceased 
amid  shoutings  of  Conaire's  name.  **  'Tis 
my  mother's  greenan,  where  I  will  take 
thee  presently.     Is  there  a  light  within  ?  " 

"  A  dim  light— ay." 
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"  Come,  then,  my  heart."  So  they  went 
hand  in  hand  across  the  court  of  the 
women's  house,  and  stood  together  at  the 
heavy  door  of  the  greenan,  where  N6ra 
Cri6na  had  spun  and  sung  and  dreamed 
twenty  years  before. 

"  I  hear  the  thrum  of  a  spinning-wheel," 
said  the  Connaught  lady,  leaning  towards 
the  "  Dark  Prince "  with  lips  apart  and 
smiling,  and  a  wave  of  colour  ebbing  and 
flowing  in  her  face.  **  Husband,  I  am 
half  afraid  to  enter.  Am  I  not  more  to 
thee  than  thy  mother's  ghost  ?  " 

But  the  Dark  Prince's  heart  was  darker 
than  his  eyes  at  this  moment,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  his 
wife's  clinging  hands  and  her  hurried 
breathing;  and  his  thought  was  more 
on  his  fair}'  mother  than  on  Maive,  as 
he  swung  the  door  wide  and  lifted  his 
bride  lightly  over  the  dusty  threshold- 
stone. 

**  Be  welcome,  my  heart,  as  thorns 
in  May,"  he  said  softly.  **  Mother  o' 
mine,  here  is  my  wife  at  last !  " 

Now  in  his  heart  the  blind  man  had 
made  a  picture  of  the  greenan,  and  he 
saw  it  as  it  had  been  twenty  years  before  : 
lighted  and  warm  and  friendly,  with  green 
hangings  on  the  wall  and  many  torches : 
and  in  her  seat  midmost  the  light  his 
mother  sitting  richly  clad,  with  all  her 
glory  of  red  hair  shed  out  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  a  white  hound  and  a  black 
hound  sleeping  at  her  red-shod  feet,  and 
a  weeshy  red  dwarf  sitting  on  a  stool  to 
her  left  hand,  droning  an  old  song  in  time 
ro  the  thrum  of  her  wheel. 

But  Maive  of  Connaught  saw  a  lofty 
room  arrased  with  cobwebs,  and  lighted  by 
two  sputtering  pine-knots ;  dust  thick  on 
the  floor,  and  rusty  weapons  on  the  walls, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  a  red-haired 
woman,  young  and  fair  to  see,  with  the 
silver  chains  of  servitude  on  her  bare  arms 
and  round  her  white  throat.  And  she 
cowered  away  from  Eochy*  s  groping 
fingejs,  holding  up  piteous  hands  in  mute 
prayer  to  the  woman  who  was  not  blind. 

**  Mother  —  Maive  —  "  Eochy  said 
hurriedly.  "  What  is  it  you  see,  my 
wife,  that  turns  your  hand  so  cold  in 
mine  ?" 


**  Do  not  tell  him,"  whispered  the  red- 
haired  woman,  covering  her  face,  "if you 
love. him,  lady."  But  Maive'shand  turned 
colder  yet  in  Eochy's  hold,  and  she  spoke 
in  a  voice  colder  still. 

*'  Your  mother's  women  keep  her  state 
ill,  my  Prince,  for  the  moth  has  eaten  the 
hangings  of  her  chair ;  and  she  is  clad  in 
a  slave's  woollen  gown  instead  of  the  blue 
garments  of  her  degree.  Indeed,  Prince 
Eochy,  she  holds  her  royalty  too  lightly." 

*'  I  am  dark.  Lady  Maive,"  Eochy  said 
gravely,  *'  and  I  did  not  know  ;  but  if  my 
mother  clothes  herself  in  wool  instead 
of  silk,  then  woollen  is  queenly  wear. 
Mother,  we  must  look  that  you  keep  your 
state  better  now  you  have  a  daughter  as 
well  as  a  son '' 

**  Let  the  play  end  here,"  Glaive  said 
abruj)tly,  and  as  she  spoke,  the  woman 
who  stood  listening  found  her  clasped 
hands  too  slight  a  cover  for  her  shame, 
and  fell  at  the  bride's  feet,  with  her  face 
hidden  on  the  dustv  floor.  *'  It  has  lasted 
too  long  already.  Surely  you  have  no 
mother,  my  husband,  if  you  call  this 
creature  by  her  name.  .  .  .  Stand  up, 
woman,  and  tell  your  name  and  kin." 

"  Gunhild,"  the  woman  murmured,  **  of 
Dublin." 

'*  Listen,  my  Lord,"  IMaive  said  cruelly, 
'*  here  is  the  truth  at  last.  Ask  her  why 
she  wears  a  slave's  mottled  gown."  Eochy 
did  not  speak,  but  Gunhild  rose  to  her 
knees,  and  answered  nevertheless — 

*' Twenty  years  ago  I  was  sold  into 
slavery  here  in  Brefny  to  Conall,  your 
father.  He  tired  of  me  before  the  year 
was  out — and  then  he  died — and  I  have 
dwelt  here  with  the  women  that  waited 
on  N6ra  Cri6na  ever  since.  I  was  but 
thirteen  when  I  saw  Conall  first,  my 
Lord,  and  because  my  gods  hated  me 
they  have  made  me  endure  thirty-three 
grey  years." 

**  A  slave  whom  your  father  tired  of; 
and  so  very  surely  no  mother  of  yours, 
my  most  dear  Lord,"  Maive  said  with 
a  smile.  *'  Tell  us,  woman,  why  the  play 
began  ?  " 

"  My  Lord  was  *  dark,'"  Gunhild  pleaded, 
**  and  I  did  my  Lord  no  harm  ;  nor  have  I 
off*ended  even  the  ghost  of  N6ra  Cri6na." 
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**  Leave  weeping,  wench,"  Maive  said 
sharply.  **  My  Lord  will  be  gentle  with 
you.  Come,  my  Prince,  what  will  you 
do  to  her  for  the  lies  she  has  fed  you 
with  ?  Best  chide  her,  and  let  her  go : 
and  by-and-by  when  she  spins  among  my 
women  I  will  given  her  in  honest  marriage 
to  some  man  of  Brefny — she  is  comely 
yet,  my  Prince.  And  her  lies  have  done 
you  no  ill." 

"  Surely,  no  ill,"  Eochy  said,  with  a  pale 
smile.  "  Lady,  will  you  leave  me  to  deal 
justice  to — my  father*s  slave  ?  " 

"  Ay,  my  Lord,  but  deal  gently  with  her, 
too,"  Maive  said,  turning  away,  **  because 
I  ask  it,  and  this  is  vour  wife's  first 
boon." 

"  It  is  a  promise — in  the  sight  of  Sun 
and  Moon,"  Eochv  said,  as  he  kissed  his 
wife's  hand  and  closed  the  door  upon 
her.  Then  he  came  back,  and  stood 
beside  the  kneeling  woman,  his  face 
troubled  as  his  darkness  had  never 
troubled  it. 

**  Is  it  true?"  he  said. 

**  It  is  true  as  death,"  the  Danish  woman 
said  hoarselv,  *'for  the  Ladv  Maive  has 
said  it.  Would  love  deceive  my  Lord  ?  " 

**  What  is  it  has  deceived  me  so  long  ?" 
Eochy  asked,  ver}'  low.  "Was  it  mere 
wantonness — or  pity — or  was  it  love  ?  " 

**  It  was  love  that  lied  to  you,"  (iunhild 
whispered ;  **  and  it  was  not  love  that 
undeceived  mv  Lord." 

**P2ven  so  I  knew,"  Eochy  answered. 
**  Hush !  There  is  no  use  in  weeping 
now.  Where  are  you,  Gunhild  ?  Oh,  me! 
mv  darkness  is  heavv  on  me  to-nio:ht !  " 

'*  Here,  at  my  Lord's  feet." 

*•  Here — at  my  feet  }  That  is  no  place 
for  her  I  called  X6ra  Criona.  Up,  (Gun- 
hild !  Your  hands  are  cold  as  death,"  as 
he  lifted  her  to  her  feet. 

**  Mv  heart  is  colder,  Lord." 

**  Let  us  not  talk  of  hearts :  mine  is  full 
of  broken  dreams,  and  clogged  with  them. 
They  were  easy  to  break,  Gunhild — easier 
than  these  armlets  of  vours  "  :   and  as  he 


spoke  he  wrenched  from  her  arms,  one  by 
one,  the  armlets  that  were  her  badge  of 
servitude. 

**  My  father's  sword  and  shield  passed 
to  me,  and  so  belike  did  his  slaves,"  he 
said  as  the  last  armlet  fell  ringing  at  their 
feet.  **  And  at  least,  Gunhild,  you  shall 
not  spin  among  my  wife's  women,  or  wed 
at  her  bidding.  What  will  you  do,  Gun- 
hild }     You  are  no  man's  chattel  now." 

'*  I  will  go  to  my  own  people  and  let 
them  choose  for  me  my  fate  :  whether  I 
shall  serve  in  my  father's  house  as  a  slave, 
or  take  the  death  they  mete  out  to  their 
light  women.  And  may  the  gods  harden 
their  hearts  to  me,  so  that  they  choose 
my  death  !  "  the  Dane  said  wearily. 

'*  What  will  be  best  for  you  I  pray  my 
mother's  gods  to  give  you !  "  the  Prince 
said  quietly.  *'  So,  whether  thou  goest 
quick  into  thy  grave,  or  after  long  labour, 
Gunhild,  mav'st  thou  fare  well !  "  Then 
he  turned  and  left  her  without  more  good- 
bye, and  while  Maive  sat  yet  among  her 
women,  bidding  them  comb  out  her  wed- 
ding flowers  from  among  her  loose  hair, 
Eochy  and  Gunhild  went  on  their  separate 
ways  out  into  the  darkness. 

Now  she  turned  her  face  towards  Danish 
Dublin,  and  so  passed  out  of  my  tale,  but 
Eocliy  turned  his  face  westward,  lured 
there  by  a  far-away  snipe's  cry.  Presently 
he  felt  his  feet  on  yiekling  ground,  and 
here  he  cast  his  staff  awav,  and  his 
troubled  face  grew  more  content.  Dark 
as  he  was,  he  could  see  his  way  to  death, 
and  step  by  step  he  went  from  tussock  to 
tussock  of  slippery  grass  till  at  last  he  stood 
on  the  very  n^Xgi^  of  the  Yellow  Bog.  Now  the 
snipe'scry  drifted  nearer,  andblewabouthis 
ears,  piteous  and  insistent,  and  it  seemed 
to  Eochy  that  the  cxy  was  human  and 
kind.  So,  following  without  question,  as 
a  child  does,  he  stepped  forward  into  the 
bog.  And  there — deep  down — he  found, 
maybe,  the  gates  of  Tir  na  n'Og,  and  his 
fairy  mother,  and  the  lost  light  of  his 
eves — and  more,  perhaps,  than  these. 
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TO  Manchester  in  an  hour !  Tn  I'aris 
in  an  hour  and  a  half!  To  New 
York  in  ten  hours !  What  a  stimulating 
vision  of  travel!  Yet  not  relegaticl  to 
the  Greek  Kalends  or  the  equally  distant 
MiUennium,  but  a  probk-m  of  the  near 
future,  when  the  air- car  designed  by 
Mr.  George  L.  O.  Daviilson  becomes  an 
accomplished  fact !  Nor  is  it  the  vision 
of  a  dreamer,  but  the 
result  of  much  sane 
thought  on  the  part 
of  a  practical  man, 
and  of  experiments 
to  be  numbered  \>\ 
many  thousands, 
carried  on  under  the 
direction  ofanemiiioiit 
firm  of  engineers. 

The  air-ships  of  the 
past  have  been 
balloons  of  mnrc 
or  less  UrobdiiiK- 
nagian  size  or 
"  ships  "  of  more 
or  less — and  gene- 
rally more  than 
less— intricate  con- 
struction, with  the 
same  inordinate  tender 
velupment  of  wings  as  is  exhibited  iiv  tlic 
centipede  in  the  question  of  legs.  .Most  of 
these  latter  machines  have  had  to  get  a  start 
cither  by  running  along  an  inclined  jilane 
or  by  being  propelled  from  an  altituilu, 
frxim  which  they  ilescmdL'd,  in  obi-dicncf  to 
the  law  of  gravity,  to  the  earth.  Thry  have 
invariably  utilised  the  same  idea  as  that 
by  which  steamers  derive  their  power  of 
propulsion,  by  a  screw  -  like  movenu-ni 
frtjm  behind,  modelled  on  that  of  a 
fish — an  eminently  practical  idea  whose 
theoretical  ^-alue  is  shown  by  the  results 


obtained  in  the  water,  but  an  eminently 
unpraclical  one  when  aj)plied  to  what  are 
literally  sailing  vessels,  as  the  failures 
sufficiently  attest. 

To  travel  in  the  air  we  must  follow  the 
laws  which  govern  the  flight  of  birds,  is 
the  maxim  on  which  Mr.  Davidson  has 
set  to  work.  That  idea  eliminates  at  once. 
in  dealing  with  the  air,  the  scivntific  fact 
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which  has  long  been  known  reganliiig 
water,  thai  ships  which  sail  on  liie  sea  <lo 
so  because  their  bulk  will  displace  a 
volume  of  water  having  a  greater  weight 
than  their  own.  The  same  rule  cannot 
possibly  appiv  to  ships  which  sail  in  the 
air,  for  birds  are  very  much  heavier  than 
the  volume  of  air  they  displace,  and  they 
manage  to  lly  with  a  success  which  has 
hithi'rto  baffled  human  ingenuity  to  copy. 

The  new  air-ship,  whose  general  form 
is  depicted  in  the  accompanying  Illus- 
trations, is  modelled  broadly  on  the  shape 
of  a  bird,  without  conforming  in  de(.3.vl  l<^ 
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any  one  of  the  numerous  "  fowls  of  the 
air."  Its  main  difference  is  that  its  wings 
are  rigid,  and  will  under  no  circumstances 
move,  the  muscular  power  which  nature 
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"  Qlve  surface  of  metal.    These  valves  act 
a.uiomaticallv.      When     the    machine    is 
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the  pressure  of  thi 


means 


GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT 


supplies  to  the  bird  being,  however, 
located,  as  far  as  its  working  parts  go,  in 
the  huge  outspread  wings,  which  scr^-c  to 
give  a  support  to  the  machine  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  outspread  cover  of  a 
parachute  supports  it. 

These  wings  in  a  machine  capable  of 
supporting  a  gross  weight  of  ten  tons 
measure  about  a  hundred  feet  from  tip  to 
tip,  and  are  formed  of  two  surfaces  of 
metal  joined  together  at  the  body,  in 
front,  behind,  and  at  the  farther  edge,  so 
that  they  enclose  a  space  between  them 
varj'ing  in  height  from  about  sis  feet  at 
the  body  to  almost  a  cutting  edge  at  the 
tip.  In  order  to  give  greater  support  they 
are,  however,  rather  broader  than  they 
would  be  in  the  case  of  a  bird,  each  wing 
being,  in  this  case,  about  forty  feet  from 
front  to  back  at  the  broadest.  The  two 
surfaces  forming  the  upper  and  lower 
framework  of  the  wing,  which  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  bones  of  the  bird's  wing, 
are  made  of  steel  stays,  while  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  skin  and  feathers  which 
cover  these  ribs  are  made  of  a  complete 


main  open  and  prevent 
atmosphere  above  from 
retard!  nft  the  ascent 
of  the  machine,  while 
when  it  is  necessary 
for  the  ship  to  remain 
at  a  given  altitude, 
or  to  descend,  they  are 
closL-'i  so  as  to  offer 
a  resisting  surface  to 
the  air  beneath,  on 
which  the  wings  lie 
exactly,  again,  as 
in  the  case  of  the 
parachute. 

Ik'iween  the  ujiper 
and  Icjwer  surfaces  of 
wings  are  rotar)' 
:rs  worked  by 
steam- 
engine  Mtuated  in  the 
body  of  the  bird  itself. 
Hy  their  niiation  they 
lift  the  machine 
vertically,  and  they  do 
this  as  long  as  they  are  kept  working.  , 
The  experiments  which  have  been  made 
with  lifters  having  a  diameter  of  two,  three, 
and  four  feet  res])ectivi-h-.  have  proved 
that  such  lifters  are  ca])able  of  lifting  a 
weight  far  in  excess  of  the  weif^ht  of  the 
structure  necessarj-  to  contain  the  reiiuired 
power.  In  the  case  of  an  air-car  weifjhing 
ten  tons,  it  has  been  calculated  that  these 
rotary  lifters  must  have  a  diameter  of  about 
twenty-eight  feet,  and  that  they  will  revolve 
three  hundred  times  a  minute. 

The  engines,  machinery,  and  all  the 
various  apparatus  for  guiding,  maintaining 
the  equilibrium  automatically,  etc.,  will  be 
situated  within  the  body  of  the  machine, 
as  well  as  rooms  to  be  used  by  the  officers, 
the  crew,  and  passengers.  The  si:!e  of 
this  body  will  naturally  vary  with  the 
number  of  passengers  the  air-ship  will 
carri-,  but  in  the  small  one  such  as  is 
contemplated  to  be  built,  it  will  be  about 
fourteen  feet  high,  almost  as  wide,  and 
will  be  divided  into  two  compartments  or 
storeys. 

Its  steel  frame-work  is  to  be   covered 
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with  metal  giving  a  maximum  of  strength 
with  a  minimmn  of  weight,  and  presenting 
many  other  obvious  advantages.  In  the 
middle  is  located  the  heaviest  machinery, 
placed  there  so  that  the  balance  may  be 
easily  kept,  and  on  the  first  or  lower  storey, 
in  order  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be 
as  low  as  possible  to  conduce  to  stability. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  head  of  the 
bird  is  a  huge  vertical  beak,  nearly  half 
the  height  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of 
steering  the  car,  and  its  action  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  which  governs  the  direction 
of  the  bicycle  by  means  of  the  front  wheel. 

The  control  of  the  inclination  of  the 
machine,  the  most  important  part  of  a 
practical  flying -ship,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Davidson,  is  obtained  by  means  of  the 
tail,  which  corresponds  to  the  rudder  of 
a  ship,  only  it  works  in  a  horizontal  instead 
of  a  vertical  direction.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  certain  automatic  mechanism,  by 
means  of  which  the  slightest  deflection  of 
the  ship  from  the  horizontal  is  instantly 
counteracted,  so  that  the  bird  will,  all 
the  time,  travel  on  what  is  practically  an 
even  keel. 

The  steering,  by  means  of  the  beak,  is 
directed  by  a  wheel  placed  in  what  the 
inventor  calls  the  '*  Beak-house,"  in  the 
front  part  of  the 
upper  of  the  two 
storevs  into  which 
the  body  is  divided. 
In  this  room  are  also 
the  compass,  baro- 
meter, an  indicator 
showing  the  angle  at 
which  the  machine 
is  travelling,  the 
position  of  the  tail, 
the  number  of  revo- 
lutions being  made 
by  the  engine,  and 
several  other  neces- 
sary instruments,  in- 
cluding also  the 
machinery  for  con- 
trolling the  settling  of  the  bird  on  the 
ground.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
jar  at  all,  pneumatic  tubes  take  the  place 
of  legs,  and  wheels  of  feet,  compressed 
air   doing  the   duty   which    in    nature    is 


performed  by  means  of  the  many  bones 
and  cartilages  forming  the  feet  and  ankles 
of  the  bird. 

In  descending,  however,  it  will  nut  rely 
entirely  on  these,  for  when  it  arrives  at  its 
destination,  ropes  are  to  be  thrown  out 
from  the  four  corners,  which  will  be 
attached  to  the  mooring-place  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  with  ships,  and 
gradually,  by  tightening  them,  the  machine 
will  be  brought  down  to  the  ground. 

The  principle  upon  which  it  works  is 
eminently  simple.  It  is  lifted  vertically 
upwards  by  its  machinery,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  gravity,  it  is  continually 
tending  to  fall  again.  By  directing  its 
inclination  at  a  small  angle  from  the 
horizontal,  however,  it  moves  forward, 
cutting  through  the  air  in  exactly  the 
same  wav  as  a  kite  fastened  to  the  end  of 
a  string  moves  forward  when  the  string 
is  pulled  at  an  angle  to  the  outspread 
surface. 

There  is,  however,  one  all-important 
point  which  people  must  get  out  of  their 
minds — a  fact  fostered  by  the  air-ships 
whose  descriptions  and  pictures  have 
hitherto  appeared.  It  is  improbable  tliat 
anyone  will  be  able  to  have  a  machine 
to    go  off  on   a   little  *'fly"  on  his  own 
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account,  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  which 
he  can  mount  his  bicycle  and  go  for  a 
ride.  The  reason  for  this  is  exceedingly 
simple.  With  the  machiner}'  devised 
at     present,    the     necessary     mechanical 
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advantage  is  not  to  be  obtained.  An  air- 
ship built  to  carry  a  single  person  would 
have  to  lift  about  three  hundred  pounds — 
the  weight  of  the  passenger,  plus  its  own 
weight  and  that  of  its  machinery,  which 
would  have  to  be  limited  to  about  one- 
half  the  weight  it  was  capable  of  lifting. 
To  obtain  a  supporting  power  of  three 
hundred  pounds,  it  would  have  to  be 
about  twenty-five  feet  from  tip  to  tip — 
not  a  convenient  thing  to  keep  in  a  room, 
or  in  a  back  garden,  like  a  cycle.  A 
machine  twice  the  size — fifty  feet  from 
the  tip  of  one  wing  to  the  tip  of  the 
other — would  support  a  weight  eight 
times  as  great,  or  rather  more  than  a 
ton ;  while  a  machine  a  hundred  feet 
across  will  support  a  weight  of  ten  tons. 
The  possibility  of  the  transformation  of 
individuals  into  birds  is  therefore  remote ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
travel  by  air  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
we  travel  by  railway  train  or  by  steamer, 
several  in  one  compartment. 

As  to  the  practical  question  of  cost, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  aerial  travel  will  be 
immeasurably  cheaper  than  any  other 
method  of  transit.  About  ;^2o,ooo  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  build  and  equip  an 
air-ship  capable  of  carr}'ing  one  hundred 
passengers.  Were  this  to  make  but  two 
return  journeys  a  day  between  London  and 
^Manchester,  and  to  travel  only  half  full 
on  each  trip,  it  would  convey  two  hundred 
passengers  every  day,  and  working  only 
six  days  a  week,  it  would  carry  a  total  of 
sixty  thousand  persons  a  year.  If  the  fare 
were  ten  shillings  return,  and  ail  the 
passengers  took  return  tickets,  the  machine 
would  earn  ;^i 5,000  in  the  year,  which 
would  provide  a  largie  margin  for  interest 
on  the  capital  after  paying  the  necessary 
expenses  for  up-keep. 

The  optimistic  expressions  in  the  open- 
ing sentences  with  regard  to  flight  are  based 
on  the  well-known  fact  that  machinerv 
vastly  outstrips  the  possibilities  of  nature, 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  certain 


birds  can  fly  as  rapidly  as  two  hundred 
miles  an  hour.  No  animal  can  keep  up 
with  an  express  train  for  any  distance,  and 
if  the  same  possibilities  are  evolved  in 
aerial  travel  as  have  been  on  the  railway, 
a  si)ecd  of  three  hundred  miles  an  hour 
should  be  by  no  means  beyond  the  bounds 
of  practicability.  Those  who  declare  that 
such  expressions  are  far-fetched  need  only 
ask  themselves  what  they  would  have 
thought  if  they  had  been  told  a  hundred, 
nay,  fifty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  that 
they  could  travel  at  the  rate  of  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  an  hour  with  safety  and 
without  inconvenience.  Safety,  indeed, 
will  be  the  dominant  feature  in  the  high- 
ways of  the  air,  for  the  ships  which  sail 
on  that  unplumbed  deep  will  not  be  limited 
to  a  single  method  of  passing  one  another, 
as  vehicles  on  land  or  vessels  on  the 
ocean  have  to  be,  for  they  will  be  able 
to  go  over  or  under,  as  well  as  on  one 
side. 

That  the  possibilities  held  out  by  such 
an  invention  are  enormous  no  one  can 
doubt.  The  social  conditions  of  life  will 
be  changed.  Our  fashionable  women  will 
go  to  Paris  in  the  morning  to  buy  a  hat 
which  they  want  to  wear  that  afternoon  at 
a  reception  in  London.  Our  business 
men  will  leave  London  after  an  early 
breakfast,  and  by  reason  of  the  difference 
of  five  hours  in  the  time,  arrive  in  New 
York  in  time  to  lunch  with  a  client  and  talk 
over  an  important  arrangement,  and  will 
return  home  in  time  to  breakfast  in  the 
bosom  of  their  family  next  morning. 
Then  the  intercourse  between  nations  will 
be  so  intimate,  and  the  possibilities  of 
destroying  cities  so  enormous,  by  dropping 
high  explosives  into  them,  that  peace  will 
perforce  banish  war  for  ever,  and  blood- 
shed will  no  longer  stain  the  pages  of 
history. 

Is  it  not  refreshing  ?  Is  it  not  stimu- 
lating }  Is  it  not  beautiful  }  The  only 
drawback  is  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
immortal  poet,  **  It  hasn't  happened  yet." 
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By    S.    L.    BENSUSAN. 


FROM  the  crest  of  the  rock  the  little 
house  looked  out  over  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  those  who  scanned  the 
sea  in  bright  summer  weather  could  see 
Miletus  rising  sharply  from  the  eastern 
waters  and  the  hills  of  Nikaria  gleaming 
in  the  distant  west.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  had  passed  away  since  Demetrios 
had  built  the  cottage  with  strong  beams 
brought  from  inland,  and  had  plastered 
them  over  with  mud  that  the  sun  had 
turned  to  mortar ;  and  there  had  been  no 
breakdown  in  any  part.  Indeed,  Nature 
had  taken  the  cottage  under  her  special 
care  and  woven  flowering  creepers  round 
and  round.  A  shock  of  earthquake  had 
passed  over  Vathy  with  the  rest  of  Samos, 
but  had  left  the  home  of  Demetrios's 
daughter  untouched,  and  the  simple 
inhabitants  thought  that  the  direct  inter- 
position of  Providence  had  been  vouch- 
safed, and  that  Helena  was  indeed  a 
fortunate  woman.  They  respected  her 
because  now,  like  her  father  before  her, 
she  was  a  centenarian  ;  because  it  was 
believed  that  she  saw  visions  and  could 
tell  whether  a  month  would  shine  with 
sun  or  frown  with  rain,  whether  the 
storms  would  visit  the  young  vines  or 
the  phylloxera  ravish  the  grape  harvest. 
Moreover,  she  would  break  out  now  and 
again  into  strange  rhapsodies  that  none 
understood  and  all  respected.  Her  four 
sons  were  dead,  her  seven  grandsons  had 
died  fighting  the  Turk  ;  she  lived  almost 
alone,  without  blood  relatives,  receiving 
an  occasional  call  from  a  passing  priest 
and  from  the  villagers  who  sought  her 
advice  on  questions  medical  or  agricul- 
tural. They  repaid  her  wise  words  with 
little  gifts  of  fruit  and  corn  and  an  occa- 
sional  cask   of  wine   when    vintage    had 


been  good  ;  the  house  of  her  father  being 
hers,  life  was  not  too  hard.  All  the  day 
she  sat  in  the  sun  watching  the  life  in 
the  port  below,  looking  with  surprise  not 
unmixed  with  fear  at  the  huge  mail-boat 
that  called  every  fortnight,  bringing  its 
message  from  over  the  sea.  And  for  the 
rest,  when  the  bay  was  deserted,  and  the 
clear  waters  were  stirred  by  the  wintry 
storms,  she  sat  in  the  porch  of  her  house 
listening  so  intently  that  the  villagers 
declared  she  heard  the  real  voices  of  the 
storm,  and  that  the  great  waters  were 
bringing  her  some  mysterious  tidings. 
Somewhere  in  the  purple  depths  beyond 
the  harbour  her  husband  and  two  sons 
slept  their  last  sleep,  and  perhaps  it  was 
on  this  account  that  her  face  was  ever 
turned  towards  the  sea,  and  that  visions 
came  to  her  alike  in  the  heat  of  day  and 
the  silence  of  night. 

One  hundred  and  five  long  summers 
had  waxed  and  waned  ;  the  very  face  of 
the  island  had  changed  since  Helena  was 
bom.  (lenerations  had  come,  to  laugh  a 
little  when  their  lives  were  glad  and 
har\'ests  realised  their  hopes,  to  weep  and 
pray  at  other  and  more  frequent  intervals, 
and  then — return  to  silence.  The  saplings 
had  become  trees,  and  had  been  cut  down 
or  withered,  part  of  the  old  town  had  dis- 
appeared, and  a  smart  quarter,  with  stone 
houses  and  cool  green  blinds,  had  taken 
its  place.  In  her  confidential  moods,  few 
and  far  between,  Helena  would  aver  that 
that  part  of  Samos  had  but  two  land- 
marks, the  rough  track,  called  by  courtesy 
a  road,  that  ran  up  to  the  topmost  hill,  and 
her  cottage.  She  would  never  go  to  the 
new  town,  and  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
purchases  were  possible  as  well  as  neces- 
sary,   Marica,   the    widow   of    her   eldest 
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grandchild,  who  lived  next  to  her,  would 
go  down  from  the  little  house  on  the  hill, 
leavinj?  her  ancient  relative  to  listen  to  the 
music-story  of  the  restless  waters  below. 

The  lamp  of  the  old  woman's  life  burnt 
with  feeble  light,  and  troubles  came  heavily 
in  the  latter  days.  Rheumatism  and  ague 
succeeded  each  other,  and  then  the  light 
in  the  once  bright  eyes  paled  and  went 
out  with  agonising  slowness,  until  at  last, 
on  a  fatal  spring  morning,  when  all  the 
world  seemed  at  its  best  and  brightest, 
Helena  woke  to  a  world  of  mingled  pain 
and  darkness.  By  her  directions,  Marica, 
on  whose  brow  was  the  shadow  of  a  great 
misfortune,  supported  her  to  her  seat  over- 
looking the  sea,  and,  as  the  sympathetic 
neighbours,  summoned  by  the  bad  tidings, 
gathered  round,  the  brave  heart  gave  way 
at  last,  and  Helena  wept  aloud.  The  hot 
tears  coursed  unheeded  down  her  withered 
cheeks,  her  shaking,  crippled  hands  were 
raised  on  high.  **  Woe,  woe,"  she  cried  ; 
**  darkness  and  pain  have  come  together, 
and  I  am  quite  alone  !  Who  will  help  me 
now  to  live,  who  will  see  me  to  my  grave  ? 
Come  back,  come  back,"  she  cried,  point- 
ing in  passionate  grief  to  the  sea; 
**  husband  and  sons,  come  back  !  Why 
have  vou  left  me  here  ? "  The  women 
standing  round  with  troubled  faces,  re- 
spected the  outburst,  and  were  silent  ; 
only  the  bees  hummed  happily  among  the 
flowers,  and  the  birds  sang  in  the  branches, 
and  the  west  wind  wooed  the  cornfields 
far  below,  and  made  the  graceful  poppies 
nod  their  scarlet  heads.  And,  truth  to 
tell,  there  was  but  little  that  could  be  done 
in  such  a  case,  for  the  people  were  pitiably 
poor,  and  the  hand  of  the  cruel  Turk  was 
heavy  upon  the  land.  Ver}-  many  and 
hard  were  their  burdens,  though  their 
hearts  were  large.  Presently  some 
murmurs  of  consolation  were  heard,  but 
Helena  heeded  them  not.  Her  sightless 
eyes  were  still  turned  upon  the  sea,  the  tears 
still  glistened  on  her  face.  **  Woe,  woe  !  " 
Slie  went  on  staring  at  the  Mediterranean, 
whose  waters  seemed  as  though  winter 
and  wind  could  not  exist.  **  My  husband 
went  to  vou,  and  vou  killed  him.  Even 
my  sons  you  would  not  spare.  Their 
children,  too,  are  dead,  but  I  may  only 


join  my  loved  ones  by  this  cruel  road. 
They  will  not  come  to  me  again  from  the 
waters  when  I  sit  here — my  husband,  my 
sons,  who  have  come  through  fifty  long 
years  to  greet  me  every  day  from  their 
home  beneath  the  waves.  I  cannot  see  I 
I  cannot  see !  I  am  very,  very  old,  and  I 
am  left  behind ! "  And  here  the  tears 
broke  out  afresh  and  choked  her  utterance. 

Down  the  path  from  the  upper  hills  a 
stray  traveller  came  suddenly  upon  the 
group.  He  had  landed  from  the  mail- 
boat  that  lav  at  rest  in  the  bav,  and  his 
aimless  wanderings  in  the  course  of  an 
early  morning  walk  had  brought  him  to 
the  edge  of  the  land-line,  where  the 
wooden  house  stood  in  its  tiny  garden. 
He  had  heard  and  understood  the  com- 
plaint of  Helena,  had  grasped  most  of  the 
situation  with  rare  perception,  and  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  drew  out  a  handful 
of  money,  put  it  into  the  palm  of  the  old 
woman,  whispered  a  word  of  hope  and 
encouragement  in  his  best  Greek,  blushed 
slightly,  looked  round,  and  was  intensely 
relieved  to  find  that  none  of  his  partj  had 
followed  him,  and  then  pursued  his  way 
down  the  hill,  whistling  happily  enough. 
Perhaps  he  was  rich  as  well  as  impulsive ; 
perhaps  in  some  city  of  Western  P^uroi)e 
or  in  the  New  World  he  had  some  aged 
relative  whose  closing  years  knew  no  great 
trouble  ;  perhaps  he  had  won  heavily  at 
cards  and  found  nothing  to  si)end  his 
money  on  in  Samos.  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  result  was  the  same. 

Had  the  heavens  or  the  earth  opened, 
had  the  dead  risen,  the  surprise  and 
astonishment  of  the  little  group  could  not 
well  have  been  greater.  They  looked  at 
one  another  in  mute  astonishment,  while 
Helena,  holding  the  gift  in  her  shaking 
hand,  waited  for  some  explanation.  A 
moment  later  it  came :  the  Saints  had  sent 
a  protector,  a  messenger,  an  angel,  and 
this  was  the  general  belief,  though  the 
gift  itself  was  prosaic  enough — a  handful 
of  the  moneys  of  several  nations,  including 
two  French  Napoleons,  coins  seldom  seen 
in  those  parts  and  then  only  as  a  result  of 
long  toilsome  service  in  dangerous  ways. 
In  one  brief  moment  the  difficulties  of  the 
years   rolled  away,  for  one   and  all  were 
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conscious  that  such  a  sum  of  money  would 
last  indelimtcly,  and  that  Death  could  not 
be  so  far  away.  "  You  have  been  hasty 
and  ungrateful,"  mumbled  a  toothless 
octo|{enarian.  who  stood  by  the  porch 
looking  with  undisguised  envy  upon  the 
gold  and  silver,  '"and  the  great  Father 
has  been  kinder  than  you  deserve." 
Helena  dried  her  eyes  and  sat  silent, 
overwhelmed    bj'    the    experience.      Her 


hands  grasped  the  money  ;  her  friends  had 
tM  her  what  it  was  worth,  but  she  could 
neither  collect  her  (houghls  nor  fully 
realise  what  had  befallen. 


U. 

In  the  single  cell  of  the  miserable  prison, 
lonides,  ihetweniy-year-old  son  of  .Marica, 
stretched  his  limbs  wearily  on  the  bare 
floor.  For  him  the  outlook  was  verj'  grim. 
He  had  fought  and  dangerously  wounded 
a  servant  of  the  Governor,  and  the  hour  of 


his  trial  was  at  hand.      Yussuf,  the  warder 

and  sentinel  of  the  little  prison,  Yussuf, 
the  evil-eyed,  had  told  him  that  morning 
that  he  would  receive  his  sentence  on  the 
following  day,  and  had  chuckled  as  only 
a  cruel  Turk  can.  So  lonidcs  lay  on  the 
ground  in  an  agon_v  of  terror  all  through 
the  long  hot  day,  and  thought  with 
despairing  regret  of  his  mother's  house  on 
the  hill  above  his  head  and  of  his  old 
relative  near  at  hand.  Better 
to  be  Helena,  with  whom  the 
last  days  were  dealing  so 
harshly,  than  here  uliere 
certain  torture  and  possible 
death  awaited  him  on  the 
morrow.  He  could  not  cat  or 
drink  or  e\'en  pray,  for  terror 
had  paralysed  his  faculties. 
All  day  'long  Yussuf,  the 
guard,  sat  in  his  dilapidated 
sentr)--box,  furtively  rolling 
and  smoking  cigarettes, 
cursing  the  prisoner  who  kept 
him  from  joining  his  friends, 
and  reconciling  himself  with 
thoughts  of  something  si'usa- 
tional  on  the  morrow  ;  for  the 

his  severity,  and  there  were 
but  few  prisoners  in  Vathy  at 
the  time  on  whom  he  could 
experiment.  The  heat  died 
out  of  the  day,  the  sea  r-lowly 
changcd  colour,  the  sun  went 
home,  lighting  the  waters  in 
the  direction  of  Nikaria  with 
every  sort  of  beautiful  tint, 
gorgeous  shadows  of  many 
colours  lived  for  a  brief 
and  passed  away.  'I"hen  Yussuf. 
who  was  watching  the  scene  with  some 
approach  to  appreciation  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  cigarette,  heard  foot- 
steps on  the  road  leading  from  the 
hills.  He  tunied  an<i  saw  Marica,  whom 
he  knew. 

"  U'hat  do  you  want  here,  woman  .-■  "  be 
asked  harshly;  "_vou  may  not  go  to  your 
son.  Do  not  come  here  to  trouble  me  ;  I 
will  do  nothing  for  you." 

Marica  drew  her  shawl  closer  round  her, 
as   though   his    words    had   chilled    her. 
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"  Listen,  ^'ussuf,"  she  said ;  "  let  my  son 
go  and  I  will  make  you  rich." 

A  flash  of  emotion  passed  across  Yussufs 
sallow  face,  but  only  for  a  brief  moment. 
"  No  doubt,"  he  said,  with  a  sneer,  "  you 
have  saved  up  perhaps  the  quarter  of  a 
medjidi^  or  half-a-dozcn  piastres;  and  it 
is  for  such  a  gift  that  I  am  to  risk  my  posi- 
tion !  Be  off,  woman  !  you  will  see  your 
son  to-morrow." 

"  You    are    wrong.     I   swear   you   are 


yours ;    till   then  you  need  do  nothing." 
And  a  moment  later  she  had  gone. 

The  great  mail-steamer  gave  a  warning 
shriek,  and  its  screw  churned  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  bay  into  an  opal  foam ;  the 
beach  became  deserted  ;  the  evening  star 
slowly  mounted  in  the  heavens,  and  Yussuf 
stood  at  ease,  leaning  on  his  gun  and  think- 
ing deeply.  Presently  the  sounds  of  the 
village  died  into  silence — at  Vathy,  as 
elsewhere    in    Samos,  there    is  but    small 


ling!"  replied  the  woman  desperately. 
i  I'ureigner  came  to-day  and  left  me  gold 
d  silver.  I  will  bring  you  even-thing  for 
■  boy.  Give  him  this  tile;  let  him 
siroy  the  bar  and  drop  into  the  sea.  1 
il  be  round  the  headbnd  with  a 
:it.      He    can   escape  to  his  cousin  at 

"  Where  is  your  money  .'  "  asked  Yussuf. 
\re  you  trifling  with  me  ?  " 
"  1     go    to    bring    it,"    she     answered 
emnly.     '■  In    three    hours   it   shall   be 


appearance  of  life  after  eventide.  The  moon 
rose  and  lighted  a  btoad  jiath  across  the 
bay.  "There  will  be  light  here  long 
enough,"  muttered  Yussuf  to  himself.  Ai 
length  his  quick  ears  caught  the  sound 
of  the  returning  footsteps,  and  soon 
Marica  reappeared,  her  face  fiusheii.  her 
eyes  sparkling,  breathless,  agii:ited,  but 
triumphant. 

"It  is  here,"  she  said,  holding  out  a 
packet :  "  she  slept  with  it  undiT  her 
pillow;    I    could    not  take    it  for  a  long 
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time.  She  prayed  in  her  sleep  and  I 
stayed,  the  crickets  called  to  her  from  the 
hearth,  the  floor  creaked,  the  trees  never 
rustled  so  loudly  before.  But  I  took  it  at 
last,  though  ever}'thing  called  out  against 
me,  and  if  she  curses  me  when  she  wakes 
I  shall  not  care.     Mv  bov  will  be  free." 

••  Listen,  woman,"  cried  Yussuf,  who 
had  snatched  the  packet  and  examined  its 
contents  without  so  much  as  hearing  a 
word.  *•  How  do  I  know  that  vou  have 
brought  me  all }  What  have  you  hidden 
away  f  Give  me  ever}'thing  if  you  want 
your  son." 

••  I  swear,"  she  said,  sinking  on  her 
knees,  **  by  my  sin  I  swear  that  I  have 
brought  you  the  packet  as  1  took  it ;  I 
have  not  left  her  anything.  Holy  Mother 
forgive  and  pity  me  !  " 

*•  Wait  here,  then,"  he  said;  *'  1  will  take 
the  file  to  your  boy."  She  heard  the 
doors  jar  and  bang ;  he  came  back  within 
three  minutes,  which  seemed  to  the 
wretched  woman  like  three  hours. 

•*  Now,"  he  said,  **  go  round  to  the  boat 
and  wait  for  him,  not  too  near  the  shore, 
or  you  may  be  seen." 

*•  Have  you  given  it  to  him  ':  "  she  cried, 
in  a  tone  of  mingled  fear,  entreaty,  and 
mistrust. 

"  Fool  of  a  woman  ! "  he  answered  ; 
**  come  and  listen."  He  look  her  to  an 
angle  of  the  wall  where  the  whitewashed 
side  of  the  little  prison  turned  round  the 
bend  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  sea  at  a 
height  of  about  twenty  feet.  The  tinkling 
rasp  of  the  file  could  be  plainly  heard. 

Her  eye  beamed  with  -  unspoken  grati- 
tude. She  turned,  recrossed  the  prison- 
vard,    and    then    hurried    awav.      Yussuf 


then  swung  himself  cautiously  upon  a 
ledge  of  rock  overlooking  the  waters. 
Nothing  broke  the  silence  except  the  file 
and  the  occasional  crv  of  a  startled  bird, 

0 

until  the  night  wind  brought  the  distant 
sound  of  oars,  whereat  the  Turk  smiled 
and  chuckled  as  was  his  wont. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  splash  as  the 
window-bar  fell  into  the  water,  raising  a 
circle  of  ripples,  and  a  moment  after  there 
was  a  far  heavier  splash,  followed  by  the 
cry  from  Yussuf,  "  Who  goes  there  ? " 
There  was  no  reply,  but  a  moment  later 
the  moonlight  illumined  the  head  of 
lonides  as  he  rose  from  the  dive.  Then 
Yussuf  raised  his  gun  and  took  a  steady 
aim  ;  there  was  a  flash  of  light,  a  mufiled 
cr}',  a  dreadful  shriek  that  found  a  strange 
echo  among  the  upper  rocks. 

«  «  «  « 

High  up  in  the  cottage  old  Helena 
woke  suddenly,  roused  bv  some  noise  of 
whose  origin  she  was  barely  conscious.  As 
her  senses  returned  to  her,  the  agonised 
shriek  rose  from  far  beneath,  and  a  chill  as 
the  chill  of  death  came  upon  her. 

P'or  a  moment  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  terror  numbed  her;  then  suddenly 
she  turned,  as  though  for  consolation, 
to  the  new  life  that  was  under  her 
I)illow.  Trembling  and  shivering,  she 
thrust  her  helpless  hands  one  after  the 
other  into  the  recess  where  her  treasure 
was  hidden. 

«  «  «  « 

Such  of  the  villagers  as  had  been  roused 
from  their  beds  by  the  unexpected  sounds, 
and  passed  the  little  house  on  the  rock, 
heard  another  cry  yet — the  last  utterance 
of  the  Centenarian  of  Samos. 
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ROCKS    WITH    FUNNY    FACES. 

NATVRE    AS'   A     COMEDIAN, 


IN  every  part  of  the  country  you  will 
find  rocks  of  the  strangest  outline. 
Yorkshire  alone  revels  in  funny-faced 
roclcs.  Their  presence  has  been  accounted 
for  in  many  ways,  but  no  theory  has  yet 
been  advanced  which  will  apply  equally  to 
an  the  districts  in  which  these  huge  rocks 
appear. 

The  part  of  Yorkshire  in  which  stones 
or  roclcs  are  par- 
tic  ulariy  abundant 
is  that  known  as 
Nidderdale— or 
the  Yor.kshire 
Rhineland,  as  it  is 
frequently  called 
by  its  many  ad- 
mirers. Here  are 
to  be  seen  not  only 
occasional  masses 
of  roc  It,  but  vast 
tracts  of  moorland 
literally  covered 
with  stones  of 
enormous  size, 
their  shape  and 
general  appear- 
ance resembling 
in  many  instances 
a  variety  of 
iamiliar  objects. 
The  most  im- 
posing collection 
is  the  one  on  the 
moors  at  Brimham,  ( 
about  fifty  acres,  and 
tion  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet  above 
sea-leveL  Not  a  few  explanations  have 
been  given  of  the  fantastical  appearance 
of  these  black-looking  rocks,  their  broken 
and  grotesque  aspects  having  from  time 
to  time  been  attributed  to  volcanic 
agency,  marine  action,  glacial  erosion,  and 
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to  many  other  causes ;  but  the  accuracy 
of  all  these  theories  may  be  very  much 
doubted,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tumbled  rock  here  and  there,  there  is  no 
evidence  whatcvi-r  of  there  having  been 
any  disruption  of  the  strata.  The  decom- 
position of  the  rocks,  however,  and,  con- 
sequently, their  peculiar  and  in  many 
cases  amusing  forms,  may  certainly  be 
assigned  to  their 
-  I  unequal  texture 
or  quality,  and  to 
the  combined 
forces  of  wind, 
rain,  and  frost, 
I  which  were  at  one 
I  time  much  more 
I         violent  than  now. 


The 


'Da; 


Bear,"  of  which 
an  Illustration  is 
here  reproduced, 
is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  these 
singular  naturally 
shaped  rocks,  the 
majority  of  which 
are  known  by 
name.     There  is, 


for 


the 


Elephant  Rock, 


the 


rpoi! 


space  o 


Head,  the  Boat 
Rock,  the  Rock- 
ing Stones,  the  Oyster  Shell  Rock,  the 
Hippopotamus's  Head,  and  the  Idol  Rock. 
The  latter  is  a  most  mysterious-looking 
object,  of  tremendous  size  and  form. 
Although  a  perfectly  detached  block,  it  is 
fully  twenty  feet  high,  the  whole  mass 
weighing  over  two  hundred  tons.  It  is 
poised  on  a  pyramid  three  and  a  half  feet 
in    diameter,    the    pivot  itself  supporting 
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Iliis  enormous  culunin  having  a  diameter 
of  scarcely  twelve  inches.  The  Rocking 
Stones  consist  of  a  group  of  four  rocks. 


the  two  on  the  west  siili 
tivek  about  fifty  and  tw 
reiiuirinji  very  little   ft 


Chair,  the  Lovers'  Leap,  the  Druid's 
RcaOing-Desk  and  Oven,  and  a  capital 
representation  of  a  dog's  head.  From 
the  front  entrance  to  the  Rocks 
House,  where  light  refreshments  are 
obtainable,  the  twin  towers  of  York 
Minster  are  clearly  visible  to  the  unassisted 

The  valley  of  the  Wharfc  is  not  wanting 
in  the  grandeur  of  its  scener)',  nor  in  its 
stern  and  frowning  rocks  and  precipices. 
Like  Nidderdale,  it  also  possesses  its 
stretch  of  moorland  crowned  with  appar- 
ently inierminable  rocks  ;  whilst  here  and 
there  one  meets  with  narrow  ravines  where 
at  Mmiu  distant  period  a  convulsive  mood  ot 
Nature  has  tossed  in  wild  confusion  thou- 
sands of  tuns  of  stone.  Ilkley  is  enclosed 
Lin  lu-arlv  every  siiie  with  rock  -  strewn 
iniineiices  of  mure  or  less  importance, 
prominent  among  which  is  that  jjortion  of 
Komhald's  Moor  containing  the  "  Cow 
;ind  Calf"  Rocks.  These  two  grotesque 
nuinslers  appear  to  threaten  the  valley 
with  destruction,  so  singularly  do  ihcy 
stand  uut  from  the  hills  above  them.  From 
the  lop  of  *■  The  Cow  "  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley  above  and  below  Ilkley 
extending  ujiwards  lo  Harden  Fell  and 
iloH  nwards  tit  York  Wolds  ;  while  in  order 
to  see  York  and  its  Cathedral  ^thirty-four 
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S' 


miles  distant';  it  is  only  nccessar}-  to  iJis- 

tnount  "  The  Cow  "  and  take  up  a  position 

about    fifty  yards  southnard,  on  the  top 

of  another  rock.      On  the  face  of  "  The 

Cow"  there  is  a  large  mark  rcsemhiinff  a 

human    foot,    and 

of  this  the  villagers 

were  formerly  in  the 

habit     of    observing 

that   it   was    caused 

by   Giant    Ronibald 

(after  whom  the  moor 

is  said  to  be  named) 

in  stepping   from 

,\lmias  Craig  'some 

distance     awav)     to 

■•  The    Cow,"  'when, 

instead    of    gainini,' 

the  top,  his   foot 

slipi>ed    and   caught 

the  face  of  the  rock. 


"  nose."  There  are  five  separate  layers  of 
rock,  and  the  structure  measures  over  forty 
feet  in  height.  "  Bowerman's  Nose "  is 
supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Druids, 
this  particular  item  bcin;,'  locally  known  as 


This.  hi>» 


s  left 


to    the    credulity  of 


such    as 
rama  Roc 


Mm 


cliffe 


Crag,  near  Weeton  : 

liirk     Crag,     near 

Harrogate;    and  (he 

famous    rucks    at 

I'lumpton  ;    but    all 

these  bear  a  striking 

similarity  to   each    other,    and    need   not 

therefore  be  referred  to. 

I>artmoor  also  has  some  strange  stcines. 
Near  Manaton  you  will  find  "  lic-weriiian's 
Nose."  The  cognomen  "  liowernijm  "  is 
said  lo  be  derived  from  a  man  'if  liial 
name  who  lived  in  the  ni>ij;lilxuirhood,  at 
Hound  Tor,  in  the  time  of  the  Coniiuen-r. 
and  the  curious  projection  caused  by  the 
uppermost  piece  of  rock  is  known  as  his 


^•^S 

L^ 

fi^ 

m^'M 

^r  ■ 

^^^^^1 

\ijM 

r^^^^^H 

K '"-LI 
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RIDE  A  COCK-HORSE  TO  BANBURY  CROSS. 

THE   ROMANCE   IN  ITS   REALITY. 


IX  the  English  translation  of  Camden's 
"  Britannia,"  published  nearly  three 
centuries  ago,  the  statement  appeared  that 
Banbury  was  famous  for  zeal,  cakes,  and 
cheese,  "  to  the  great  indigna- 
tion," says  Ciibson,  "of  tin-  Puri- 
tans, who  abounded  in  the  town." 
The  worthy  Fuller  was  spuciallr 
shocked,  for  "  though  ztal  be 
deservedly  put  first,"  he  con- 
siders it  inconsistent  with  the 
gravity  and  goodness  of  Camden 
"to  couple  a  spiritual  grace  with 
matters  of  corporeal  rejiasl." 
Camden  himself  denies  the  charge 
altogether,  and  attributes  the  jibe 
to  the  frivolity  of  a  printer  or 
compositor,  he  having  confined 
himself,  in  the  original,  to  the 
simple  and  harmless  ob; 
that  Banbury  was  famou: 

But  Camden 
was    not    the    only 


pers 


sled 


t  the  piety  of  the 
town.     Ben  Jonson, 


fan 


'  Ba 


Fair,"  makes  much 
sport  at  the  expense 
of  Banbury  Puritan- 
ism, and  Richard 
Braithwaite  in 
"Barnaba;    Itiner- 

arium  "  is  equally  caustic,  as  the  following 
verses  imply — 

In  my  ptoytess  travellinE  Northward, 
TakiDC  my  farewell  o'  Ih^  Somhward. 
To  BanbutA'  came  I,  O  profane  one ! 
\\'hcrc  I  saw  a  Puriianc — one 
HanpOE  of  his  cat  on  Monday 
For  killing  [>f  a  mouu  on  Siuiday. 

This  incident,  doubtless  entirely  evolved 
out  of  the  imagination   of  the  poet,  has 


been  painted  by   Prentice,  as  in  accom- 
panying picture. 

However,    the    Puritanism    of    Banbuiy 
exists   no   longer,  and  year  by  year  the 
little  town,  which  prides  itself  upon 
iis    position   on    the    borders   of 
Sliakspere's    county,    gives    itself 
o\LT  for  a  few  days  to  a  burst  of 
frivolity.     A  f&te  at  fnuo  is  held, 
delightful  variety  of  enter- 
and  competitions. 
Happily,    Banbury    cakes    have 
survived,  if  its  zeal  and  cheese  are 
things   of    the   past.      Everj'body 
knows  the  anecdote  of  the  Bishop, 
the    boy,    and   the  Banbury  cake. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  it  is  said. 
U'as  passing  through  the  station, 
when    tie  directed    a  boy  on  the 
platform  to  fetch  him  a  Banbury 
cake  and  gave  him  sixpence,  add- 
ing,   "  Buy  one  for  yourself  with 
the  change."      The  boy  returned 
munching  one  of  the 
oblong     pieces     of 
pastry,  and,  handing 
the    Bishop    three- 
pence,   explained 
that  there  was  only 
one  cake   in    stock. 
There     is    a    weak 
spot  in  the  story — 
a  Banbury  cake  costs 
twopence. 

The  town  boasts 
of  a  bewildering  number  of  "original" 
cake- shops.  One  in  the  High  Street 
seems  to  have  the  strongest  claim  to  the 
distinction,  since  it  bears  the  Royal  Arms, 
and  declares  itself,  "  Purveyor  to  her 
Majesty  the  Queen."  How  many  Banbury 
cakes  does  the  Illustrious  Lady  consume 
per  annum,  one  wonders ! 

The  original  Banbury  Cross  was,  unfor- 
tunately, destroyed  by  the  Puritans  at  the 
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Reformation,  A  steeple  type  of  slruclurc,  Horse,"  Like  the  Cross,  s 
somi'thing  on  the  lines  of  the  Martyrs'  since  disappeared,  but  hct 
Memorial  at  Oxford,  now  marks  the  place      kept  green  by  a  procession 


»here  it  stood.  The  "  fine  lady  "  of  the 
nurscr>-  jingle  is  an  alhision  to  an  allegi-d 
habit  of  the  "Old  Woman  of  Jlanlmry," 
known  also  as  the  "  Witch  of  the  White 


at  Royal  juhilei 

rence,  I'.XLVpt  in  recent  years,  under  the 

present  happy  reign. 

It  was  the  building  of  the  present  ugly 
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church  which  gave  rise  to  the  rhyme— Ban- 

burj' seems  speciallyrich  in  doggerel  verse — 

Dirty  Banbury's  proud  people, 

Buill  a  church  wilhout  a  steeple. 

This  was  in  old  days,  when  the  town  was 


are  told  that  the  principal  streets  possessed 
cart-ruts  nine  inches  deep  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  when  the  weather  was 
"  a  wee  bit  saft,"  as  the  Scotch  say,  float- 
ing  masses   of    mud   covered    the    whole 


Whore  I  saw  a  Puritane-cme  | 

the  trtiire  of  the  plush -manufacture,  and 
ln-fiiri-  ihc  local  Paving  and  Lighting 
C'ommiitce  had  nobly  invested  in  stones 
from  remote  I.i'icfsiorshire  to  mend  the 
roads,  which  must  have  needed  it,  for  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  we 


Hani;mc  of  In-  cal  on 
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surface 
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THE  KINDNESS  OF  MRS.  RUTHERFORD. 


Bv    CHARLES    ANGUS. 


*'  QO,  Dick, 
w3     your  bi 


this  is  reallv  India,  and 
bungalow  at  last,"  said  little 
Mrs.  Rutherford,  as  she  stepped  out  of 
the  rattling  **  ticca  gharrie,"  which  had 
brought  her  from  the  station,  and  found 
herself  on  the  steps  of  a  long  low  white- 
washed building,  surrounded  by  a  many- 
pillared  verandah,  up-  the  posts  of  which 
bright-coloured  creepers  were  climbing. 
Above,  as  usual,  was  a  thick  thatched 
roof— the  only  kind  of  roof  capable  of 
offering  real  resistance  to  the  blazing 
Indian  sun ;  and  in  the  cool  crispness  of 
the  hour  after  sunrise,  the  house,  with  its 
pretty  bright -coloured  garden  and  gay- 
plumaged  chattering  birds,  looked  singu- 
larly attractive.  Drawn  up  to  receive  their 
master  and  his  brand-new  English  **  Mem- 
sahib  "  were  a  number  of  bare-footed 
native  ser\'ants,  all  spotlessly  clad  for  the 
occasion  in  their  whitest  robes  and  turbans, 
and  all  salaaming  with  the  peculiar 
mingling  of  courtly  grace  and  servile 
obsequiousness  affected  by  the  Hindoo. 
She  felt  quite  shy  as  she  walked  between 
the  rows  of  bowing  black  men,  but  their 
**  salaams "  and  eagerness  to  serve  gave 
her  a  curious  sense  of  elation  and  pro- 
prietorship and  pleasure  as  she  realised 
that  she  now  had  a  house  of  her  own  to 
look  after.  This  was  indeed  a  change 
from  the  crowded  countrv  vicarage  in 
which  she  had  been  brought  up,  and  the 
first  feeling  of  strangeness   and   timidity 


soon  gave  way  to  a  delicious  sense  of 
importance,  and  enjoyment  of  the  novelty 
of  being  mistress  of  a  real  household  of 
her  very  own. 

As  the  cloudless  davs  went  bv,  her  satis- 
faction  increased.  It  was  January  ;  and 
surelv  the  climate  of  Tanuarv  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  of  India  is  difficult  to 
excel.  A  greater  contrast  to  the  dismal 
weather  she  had  left  behind  her  at  home 
could  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  days 
were  pleasantly  warm.  The  sun  always 
shone.  One  could  arrange  little  excur- 
sions and  picnics  without  having  to  fear 
their  being  spoilt  by  rain.  The  nights 
were  nice  and  fresh,  the  moonlight  out- 
side in  the  garden  after  dinner  perfectly 
enchanting — ^just  the  thing  for  a  romantic 
young  couple.  The  crisp  air  at  sunrise 
might  have  been  specially  created  by  a 
benevolent  Providence  for  an  early  morn- 
ing gallop,  after  the  refreshing  cup  of  tea 
at  the  "  chota  hazri,"  in  the  flower-covered 
verandah. 

The  society  of  the  place  had  opened 
its  arms  to  her.  Her  husband  was  popular 
and  had  a  good  position  :  nothing  could 
be  more  refreshing  to  the  somewhat  jaded 
palates  of  the  other  ladies  than  the  little 
wife's  delight  in  everybody  and  every- 
thing.  Being  last  from  home,  her  hats 
and  dresses,  which  she  had  not  thought 
much  of  in  England,  were  here  the  latest 
fashi(^n.      As   a   bride,    she    was    treated 
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everywhere  with  a  certain  distinction,  and 
her  bright,  girlish  face  and  unassuming, 
gentle  manner  won  all  hearts. 

Then  there  were  the  new  birds,  the  new 
flowers,  the  sights  of  all  kinds :  ever}'thing 
she  found  interesting.  The  servants,  with 
their  polite  manners  and  silent,  assiduous 
attentions,  delighted  her,  and  were  indeed 
a  contrast  to  the  domestics  who  had 
short-handedly  and  often  discontentedly 
struggled  through  the  work  of  the  large 
Vicarage  household.  The  only  thorn  in 
all  this  rosiness  was  the  native  cook  :  not 
the  results  of  his  cooking — these  she  found 
eminently  satisfactory — but  his  gruesome 
methods  of  bringing  these  results  about. 
After  her  first  visit  to  the  cook-house,  she 
had  come  in  much  distress  to  her  husband, 
"Dick,"  she  had  said,  **  I  really  r^;/'/ eat 
anything  to  -  night  which  that  man  has 
cooked !  I  shall  just  boil  an  egg  for 
myself,  and  have  some  tea  and  bread-and- 
butter.  You  must  send  him  away."  Then 
she  poured  out  her  woes.  How,  full  of 
zeal  in  the  performance  of  her  new  house- 
wifely duties,  she  had  asked  the  way  to 
the  kitchen,  and  had  been  directed  to  a 
mud  building  in  the  corner  of  the  com- 
pound. She  had  gone  towards  it  with 
vague  imaginings  of  a  sort  of  Hindoo 
chef,  dressed  probably  in  a  white  cap 
and  apron,  and  conducting  his  operations 
in  a  native  modification  of  the  nice  clean 
English  kitchen,  with  its  shining  utensils, 
which  she  remembered  so  well.  Instead 
of  which  she  had  found  a  disgustingly 
dirty-looking  black  man,  squatting  in  front 
of  evil-looking  compounds  in  tin-dishes, 
and  working  in  an  atmosphere  of  flies, 
dust,  heat,  and  smells  of  every  kind.  How 
he  had  explained,  with  salaams,  that  the 
unpleasant  -  looking  mixtures  were  for 
**  Memsahib  dinner  to-night";  how  hor- 
ridly ever)'thing  was  being  done  ;  how  she 
really  couldn't  eat  in  such  a  country ;  how 
Dick  must  send  the  man  away. 

Dick,  who,  honest  man,  had  in  his 
bachelor  days  been  accustomed  to  eat 
what  was  put  before  him,  and  not  inquire 
too  closely  into  the  manner  of  its  pre- 
paring, listened  sympathetically  to  his 
young  wife's  tale ;  and,  after  doing  his 
best  to  comfort  her,  strode  off*  towards  the 


**  bobbachee  khana,"  where  he  had  a  half- 
hour's  interview  with  the  cook  ;  which 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  that  worthy  to 
a  state  of  collapse,  and,  outwardly  at  least, 
ver}'  much  improving  the  condition  of  his 
department. 

Thus,  for  the  first  month  or  two,  she 
was  pleased  with  ever\'thing  —  admired 
everything.  The  romance  of  the  gorgeous 
East  had  not  yet  worn  oflf — the  burning 
heats  of  July  had  not  arrived  to  wither 
soul  and  body — the  deadly  monotony  of 
the  ever-blazing  sun  and  cloudless  sky 
had  not  had  time  to  assert  its  influence. 
The  native  was  yet  a  dark,  mysterious 
being,  courteous  in  manner,  and  eflfective 
in  appearance,  and  with  all  the  tantalising 
fascination  of  the  unknown  about  himself 
and  his  belongings. 

Especially  did  she  delight  in  the  little, 
fat,  brown  babies  which  she  met  in  her 
bungalow  compound,  who  slopped  in  their 
play  to  gaze  at  the  English  "  Memsahib" 
with  innocent,  awestruck  eyes,  some  of 
the  boldest  even  putting  up  a  tiny  hand  in 
an  infantile  '*  thalaam  Memthahib  "  as  she 
passed. 

At  first,  filled  with  a  curious  sort  of 
shyness  before  these  people  of  another 
colour,  she  had  not  done  more  than  look 
and  smile  at  the  plump  little  atoms  ;  but 
one  day,  feeling  bolder,  she  paused  and 
tried  to  make  friends  with  one  of  them — 
the  kit  -  maghar's  child.  This  one  had 
from  the  beginning  especially  taken  her 
fancy.  Its  big  black  eyes,  with  their 
long  lashes,  had  a  particularly  contem- 
plative, confiding  look,  and,  unlike  most 
of  the  others,  it  had  shown  no  sign  of 
fear.  So,  passing  through  the  compound, 
she  stopped,  and  stooping  down,  placed 
her  hand  on  the  chubby  shoulder  and 
spoke.  The  infant  gave  a  shy  laugh  and 
ran  away,  looking  back,  however,  coquet- 
tishly  at  intervals  with  a  smile  which 
showed  it  not  to  be  displeased.  Next 
day,  encouraged,  she  renewed  her  advances, 
and  they  soon  became  great  friends.  Each 
morning  she  would  be  welcomed  in  the 
compound,  where  she  would  usually  bring 
out  some  English  sweets,  which,  first 
looked  on  with  suspicion,  but  soon  found 
to  be  altogether  excellent,  were   eagerly 
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accepted.  They  neither  of  them  knew 
the  other's  language,  but  this  did  not 
matter  in  the  least — they  were  a  woman 
and  a  child,  and  they  understood  each  other 
perfectly. 

Matters  went  on  thus  for  four  or  five 
days,  but  one  morning  the  familiar  little 
figure  was  missing  from  its  customary 
place  under  the  big  **  pipal"  tree;  and 
on  asking  the  reason,  she  was  told  it 
was  ill — had  "bokhar"  (fever) — that  all- 
embracing  term  for  sickness  in  India. 
In  her  sympathy  she  insisted,  in  spite  of 
protestations,  on  paying  a  visit  to  the 
mother.  Stooping  low  she  passed  through 
the  narrow  mud  door,  and  found  herself 
in  the  usual  native  dwelling — the  furniture 
consisting  of  a  "  charpoy,"  or  native 
bedstead,  some  padded  quilts,  a  few 
shining  brass  "  lotahs  "  and  cooking-pots, 
and  a  burnt-out  hookah  standing  by  the 
charcoal  fire.  There  was  her  little  friend, 
looking  very  piteous,  with  the  tired  eyes 
shut,  and  the  long  lashes  resting  pathetic- 
ally on  the  tiny  brown  face.  At  the 
sound  of  her  step  and  voice  they  lifted 
languidly,  and  a  weary  little  hand  moved 
up  to  the  hot  forehead  in  the  customary 
morning  salutation.  Her  eyes  filled  :  she 
wanted  to  take  the  child  and  kiss  it,  but 
the  mother,  who  had  said  nothing — had 
not  even  looked  at  her — bent  closer  with 
a  curious  expression  of  trying  to  shield 
it — to  interpose  herself  between  her  child 
and  some  danger.  Nellie  was  both  piqued 
and  puzzled  by  this,  but  in  her  com- 
passion, seeking  to  show  by  her  move- 
ments that  she  meant  nothing  but  kind- 
ness, she  drew  near  and  placed  her  cool 
hand  on  the  hot  forehead  with  a  soothing 
gesture.  To  her  intense  surprise,  the 
woman,  throwing  the  long  cloth  she  was 
wearing  completely  over  the  baby,  sprang 
up  and  faced  her,  with  a  hunted,  defiant 
look  on  her  face,  mingled  curiously  with 
terror,  as  of  some  wild  beast  determined 
to  defend  her  cubs  to  the  last,  but  feeling 
a  terrible  impotence  against  some  strange 
power  threatening.  For  a  moment  Nellie 
stared  at  her  in  amazement,  and  then 
turned  and  left  the  hut,  feeling  quite 
bewildered  and  not  a  little  angry.  **  She 
must  be  mad,"  she  said ;  **  poor  woman, 


I  suppose  she's  worrying  over  the  child." 
And  then  her  anger  died  away  as  she 
thought  of  the  time  when  she,  too,  might 
perhaps  have  little  baby  arms  of  her  own 
to  caress  her,  and  little  baby  eyes  looking 
to  her  alone  for  help  and  protection,  and 
how  terribly  she  would  feel  it  if  her  baby 
got  ill. 

She  met  her  husband  indoors  and  told 
him  all  about  it. 

"  One  would  really  have  thought  I  was 
trying  to  bewitch  the  child,"  she  ended  up. 

Dick  only  looked  rather  grave,  and  told 
her  she  had  better  not  go  near  the  hut 
again — at  any  rate  for  the  present.  This 
she  cried  out  at,  but  on  his  insisting  with 
more  gravity  than  the  occasion  seemed  to 
her  to  demand,  she  gave  way  like  a  good 
little  wife,  and  went  to  her  room  to  prepare 
to  dress  for  her  morning  calls,  putting 
down  his  seriousness  to  fear  of  infection 
for  her. 

She  was  away  the  next  two  days  paying 
a  visit  to  a  friend  in  a  neighbouring  canton- 
ment. On  her  return  there  was  Dick  at  the 
station  waiting  with  his  tum-tum  (the  Anglo- 
Indian  word  for  everything  in  the  shape  of 
a  dog-cart),  all  ready  to  drive  her  home. 
After  their  long  separation  of  two  whole 
days  she  was  full  of  news,  and  had  not 
nearly  finished  her  adventures,  when, 
driving  along  the  narrow  road  through  the 
jungle,  they  saw  a  little  party  of  natives 
coming  slowly  towards  them.  Their 
measured  tread  and  absorbed  air  suggested 
some  ceremonial,  and  when  thev  were 
sufficiently  near  she  saw  that  their  faces 
were  solemn  ;  and  then,  to  her  surprise, 
perceived  Mir  Khan  in  the  middle,  walking 
gloomily,  with  a  little  bundle  in  his  arms 
wrapped  in  a  white  sheet.  Her  husband 
pulled  the  pony  to  a  walk.  As  the  little 
procession  went  by  Mir  Khan  suddenly 
looked  up.  His  eyes  rested  on  hers  for 
one  moment  and  were  then  quickly  with- 
drawn ;  but  that  moment  had  sufficed  for 
her  to  catch  their  expression.  She  shivered. 
The  look  somehow  reminded  her  of 
what  she  had  seen  in  his  wife's  face,  but 
added  to  it  there  seemed  to  be  a  terrible 
menace. 

**  Dick,"  she  cried,  "  why  did  he  look  at 
me  like  that }  " 
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Dick  had  not  seen,  but  quickly  com- 
forted her. 

•*  That  bundle,"  he  said,  **  was  his  baby, 
the  poor  little  thing  you  told  mc  about, 
you  know,  dear,  and,  doubtless  in  his 
pain  at  his  loss,  the  man's  eyes  had  had  a 
sullen  expression,  and  the  rest  must  have 
been  fancy." 

She  acquiesced,  and  her  pity  being 
roused,  it  helped  to  weaken  the  first 
impression.  Very  sorry  she  felt  for  the 
soft-eyed  baby  and  for  the  father  and 
mother.  But  she  could  not  quite  get  rid 
of  the  quick  impression  the  man's  eye 
had  given  her.  It  continued  to  haunt 
her,  and  so  vivid  did  it  presently  become 
that  she  began  to  feel  a  strange  dread  and 
fear.  Never  had  she  seen  such  an  expres- 
sion in  a  human  eye  before,  and  she  could 
not  now  believe  it  to  have  been  fancy. 
Whv  should  Mir  Khan  have  looked  at  her 
like  that  }  She  had  been  very  good  to 
his  child,  and  he  ought  to  have  been 
grateful.  She  felt  quite  afraid  to  meet 
him. 

That  evening  the  feeling  grew  upon 
her.  Dick  had  gone  to  the  small  private 
office  attached  to  the  bungalow  to  write  a 
couple  of  memorandums,  which  he  wished 
to  send  off  early  next  morning.  She  was 
tired  after  her  journey,  and,  sitting  alone 
in  the  drawing-room  with  the  doors  and 
windows  wide  open  for  the  sake  of  cool- 
ness, the  oppressive  stillness  of  the  P^astern 
night,  broken  only  by  the  weird,  howling 
laughter  of  the  jackals,  got  upon  her 
nerves.  She  sought  out  her  husband  in 
his  office  and  told  him  of  her  fears.  lie 
really  must  send  Mir  Khan  away.  He, 
putting  her  ner\'Ousness  down  to  over- 
fatigue and  to  the  heat  and  curiously 
electrical  sultriness  of  the  night,  assented 
and  soothed  her,  as  one  might  soothe  a 
frightened  child.  Certainly  Mir  Khan 
should  be  sent  away.  In  her  husband's 
company  her  fears  gradually  vanished,  and 
presently,  comforted,  she  went  to  bed. 
When  she  awoke  next  morning  with  the 
sun  shining  brightly  in,  she  felt  quite 
ashamed  of  herself  and  her  terrors  of  the 
night  before,  and  this  feeling  became 
stronger  when  she  got  down  to  breakfast, 
and   found   Mir   Khan,  grave  -  faced  and 


impenetrable  as  usual,  waiting  silently  and 
skilfully  in  his  customary  way. 

She  was  sorrv  for  the  man.  It  must  be 
a  wretched  thing  to  be  a  servant,  and 
whatever  emotions  may  rend  the  heart, 
to  have  to  stand  and  wait ;  showing  no 
signs  of  personal  feeling,  no  want  of 
interest  in  the  ever  -  recurring  round  of 
duty  ;  to  wait  solicitously  upon  the  wishes 
of,  in  many  cases,  heartless  and  unsym- 
pathetic masters,  to  respona  to  their  vary- 
ing moods,  to  be,  in  fact,  an  automaton — 
not  a  human  being.  She  thought  remorse- 
fully of  her  demand  of  the  night  before 
that  he  should  be  dismissed — why  should 
she  add  to  his  troubles  by  such  an  abrupt 
act  of  tyranny  ;  and  one  absolutely  with- 
out reason,  too  7 — simply  a  vague  fancy  of 
her  own,  an  idea  that  a  man  carrying  the 
dead  body  of  his  only  child  had  looked  at 
her  in  a  wav  she  did  not  like.  No,  he 
must  not  be  sent  awav.  In  the  reaction 
she  felt  almost  affectionately  towards  him. 

That  evening  Mir  Khan  entered  the 
drawing-room  as  usual  to  announce  dinner; 
but  instead  of  the  wonted  courtly  salaam, 
and  the  words  "  Khana  taivar  hai.  Sahib" 
(dinner  is  ready.  Sahib),  he  remained 
standing  in  the  doorway,  his  body  sway- 
ing slightly  from  side  to  side,  and  a  curious 
fixed  look  in  his  eyes.  His  dress  was  dis- 
ordered, and,  strangest  of  all  for  the  stately 
Mahommedan,  his  turban  awry.  Dick 
glanced  at  him,  then  sprang  up. 

'*  Sug  ka  butcha,"  he  exclaimed,  **  tum 
matwala  ho — jao  "  (son  of  a  dog,  you  are 
drunk — get  out). 

The  man  appeared  too  stupid  to  under- 
stand, and  the  Englishman  strode  rapidly 
up  to  him  to  put  him  out.  As  he  approached 
Mir  Khan  raised  his  arm  in  a  drunkenlv, 
threatening  gesture.  Now  Dick,  although 
a  very  kindly  man,  was,  like  most  Euro- 
peans in  tropical  climates,  decidedly 
quick-tempered.  He  twisted  him  round, 
and  with  a  kick  and  a  shove  sent  him 
sprawling  down  the  verandah  steps.  The 
kit-maghar's  turban  fell  off  and  rolled  a 
few  feet  away ;  the  man  himself  lay  for  a 
second  or  two  where  he  had  fallen.  Then, 
as  if  the  shock  had  partially  sobered  him, 
he  sprang  up,  and  scowling  evilly,  looked 
for  one   moment   as   if  he  was  about  to 
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attack  his  master,  but,  thinking  better  of 
it,  turned  sullenly  away  and  strode  off, 
turbanless,  towards  his  own  house,  mutter- 
ing as  he  went. 

Dick  turned  back  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  proceeded  to  soothe  the  fears  of 
his  wife,  whom  the  man's  unusual  appear- 
ance and  the  little  fracas  in  the  verandah 
had  frightened. 

"You  were  right,  darling,"  he  said. 
**  We  shall  have  to  get  rid  of  Mir  Khan 
after  all.  I  'm  sorr}-,  too ;  he  was  not  a 
bad  ser\-ant.  It  *s  all  that  cursed  *  bhang.* 
It's  extraordinar}'  how  these  fellows 
suddenly  go  wrong  with  it." 

Then  offering  his  arm  to  her  in  a  play- 
fully ceremonious  way,  he  went  on — 

*•  Well,  dear,  we  must  manage  to  eat 
without  him  for  once.  It  quite  reminds 
me  of  our  honevmoon  tete-a-tftes  at 
Mashobra — doesn't  it  you  .'' "  and  he  gave 
the  little  arm  within  his'  a  playful  squeeze 
as  he  looked  affectionately  down  at  his 
wife,  whose  colour  had  now  come  back 
all  the  brighter  for  the  paleness  which 
Mir  Khan's  behaviour  had  previously 
brought. 

"And  I'm  sure  my  feelings  haven't 
changed  since  then,  anyway,"  he  added 
gaily,  glancing  down  at  her  with  quite 
ante-nuptial  admiration.  She  blushed  and 
laughed,  and  they  had  the  merriest  and 
most  enjoyable  boy-and-girl  dinner  to- 
gether possible.  As  he  said,  it  was  like 
a  second  honeymoon,  and  all  owing  to 
Mir  Khan. 

They  sat  on  thus,  laughing  and  chatting 
until  rather  late  ;  and  the  evil  thoughts  of 
Mir  Khan,  watching  from  the  door  of  his 
hut,  where  he  sat  cooling  his  hot  head 
and  increasing  the  evil  glow  in  his  heart, 
did  not  disturb  them  in  the  least.  With 
the  folding  doors  wide  open,  and  nothing 
but  the  lattice-work  "  chick  "  between,  the 
brightly  lighted  interior  was,  of  course, 
plainly  visible  to  him,  and  he  ground  his 
teeth  in  impotent  fury  as  he  saw  their 
merriment. 

"  The  cursed  Memsahib,"  he  muttered, 
as  he  rocked  to  and  fro,  struggling  with 
the  rage  consuming  him,  "  the  pale  she- 
witch,  who  placed  her  white  fingers  on 
the  head  of  my  child — her  blighting  witch- 


eyes  upon  his  eyes  —  drawing  out  the 
life  —  she  laughs;  and  the  Sahib  who 
struck  me — he  laughs  also.  Presently,  I 
too  will  laugh,"  and  he  laughed,  a  hideous, 
suppressed  laugh,  which  a  fiend  in  hell 
might  have  envied.  Of  a  truth,  with 
"  bhang  "  and  brooding  passion,  the  man 
was  mad. 

The  laugh,  although  low,  reached  the 
room  where  Nellie  and  Dick  were  talking. 

"  What  was  that,  Dick  ? "  she  said, 
looking  scaredly  towards  the  "  chick," 
which,  however,  of  course,  revealed 
nothing  of  the  blackness  outside.  Dick 
had  not  noticed  :  his  ears  were  more  deaf, 
perhaps,  or  his  nerves  less  sensitive. 

"  Nothing  but  a  jackal,  my  dear,"  he 
said  lightly ;  "  surely  you  know  the  sound 
of  them  by  this  time." 

But,  somehow,  from  that  moment  a 
slight  chill  seemed  to  come  over  their 
gaiety.  Nellie  soon  yawned,  and  said  she 
really  was  so  sleepy,  she  must  go  to  bed ; 
whither  Dick,  after  smoking  for  a  short 
time,  looking  at  the  stars,  and  wondering 
whether  in  anv  of  them  there  existed  such 
a  charming  little  wife  as  his,  soon  followed 
her. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  they  were 
told  that  ^lir  Khan  was  **  bimar  "  (ill)  and 
could  not  appear  to  wait  on  them. 

"  Bimar,"  said  Dick,  "  I  should  just 
think  he  was  *  bimar  *  after  last  night." 
And  he  called  the  portly  bearer,  "  Oh, 
Suddhoo,"  he  said,  "  you  must  get  another 
kit-maghar  for  me.  Mir  Khan  has  turned 
budmash — taken  to  drink ;  and  I  can't 
have  that  sort  of  thing  with  the  Memsahib 
here.  Let  it  be  known  in  the  Bazaar  that 
I  want  another  man." 

Suddhoo  salaamed  "  bahut  accha,"  and 
went  out. 

Dick  had  his  usual  after  -  breakfast 
cigarette,  and  then  mounting  his  pony, 
rode  off  to  his  office  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  he  was  sitting 
there,  working  at  the  customary  usual 
morning's  routine,  wading  through  the  pile 
of  papers  placed  before  him  for  signature. 
His  babus  sat  in  an  adjoining  room — fat  and 
greasy — working  in  their  stolid  mechanical 
way,  their  souls  absorbed  in  rupees  and 
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the  figures  pertaining  to  them.  The  hot 
weather  was  approaching,  and  the  punkah 
swung  lazily  overhead.  Outside  all  was 
silent  glare.  Two  or  three  petitioners  sat 
patiently  squatting  in  the  verandah  until 
Dick  might  be  ready  to  see  them,  domi- 
nated by  a  brass-buckle-belted  **  chup- 
rassie"  standing  arrogantly  over  them.  It 
was  his  mission  to  usher  them  into  the 
presence,  and  to  these  simple  village  folk 
he  was  a  great  man.  This  he  fully  under- 
stood, and  accordingly  treated  them  with 
an  arrogance  befitting  a  Rajah  at  least. 
The  Sahib  was  busy,  he  said  ;  presently, 
when  leisure  came,  he  might  perhaps  deign 
to  listen  to  such  "jangalwallahs"  (bar- 
barians) as  they.  So  they  sat  on  patiently, 
staring  vacuously  in  front  of  them  at  the 
white  dusty  road.  Occasionally  a  wayfarer 
passed ;  over  the  way  some  brown  child- 
ren and  dogs,  after  romping  together, 
were  all  slumbering  in  a  mass.  It  was 
the  drowsy  hour  of  noon,  when  all  in 
India  sleeps. 

Suddenly,  from  the  native  village  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  a  hubbub  arose. 
There  were  cries  and  shouts,  and  suddenlv 
the  shriek  of  a  man  in  mortal  pain  rang 
out — that  sound  which  once  heard  can 
never  be  forgotten.  The  village  folk  in 
the  verandah  awoke  from  their  waking 
sleep.  The  chuprassie  went  hastily  and 
looked  out  from  the  "chick"  along  the 
straight  main  road  of  the  village  bazaar, 
then  ran  quickly  into  Dick. 

**  Sahib ! "  he  cried,  with  a  voice  and 
manner  strangely  different  from  the 
ceremonious  aspect  he  usually  employed 
in  his  presence,  **  there  is  a  man  running 
amuck  :  *  pagal  hai  *  (he  is  mad)." 

Dick  opened  the  drawer  in  the  office- 
table  beneath  him,  took  out  a  revolver, 
hastily  glanced  at  it  to  see  that  it  was 
loaded,  and  went  into  the  verandah. 

The  shrieks  and  cries  from  the  village 
were  getting  nearer  and  louder,  and  a 
confused  running  crowd  could  be  seen, 
all  apparently  fleeing  from  some  terror 
behind.  Men  were  shouting,  women 
shrieking,    dogs   barking. 

Suddenly  the.  road  cleared  as  the  fugi- 
tives bolted  like  frightened  rabbits  into 
open  doors   and   windows,  which   closed 


behind  them  immediately.  Then  in  the 
centre  a  strange  figure  appeared,  dashing 
madly  along.  It  was  almost  naked ;  and 
its  hare  chest,  arms,  and  legs  were  bleed- 
ing from  various  cuts  and  wounds,  the 
blood  zigzagging  down  and  falling  in  red 
splotches  on  the  road,  eagerly  drunk  up 
by  the  burning  dust.  A  small  mob  of 
pariah  dogs  were  running  with  it,  sur- 
rounding it  in  mad  excitement :  leaping 
up,  harking,  snai)ping,  and  worr}'ing,  but 
causing  no  diminution  in  its  pace ;  and 
api)arently  hardly  noticed,  except  that 
ever  and  anon  the  heavy  knife  would 
swing,  and  a  dog  would  fall  in  the  dust 
and  remain  howling  and  struggling.  As 
the  figure  approached,  its  face  became 
visible.  It  was  Mir  Khan.  There  was 
foam  about  his  lips,  and  the  swollen  eye- 
balls appeared  as  if  bursting  from  the 
head.  As  he  ran  he  shouted  and  sang 
in  triumphant  frenzy,  brandishing  in  his 
right  hand  a  long  native  knife,  the  blade 
and  handle  of  which,  as  also  his  hand, 
were  dripping  with  blood.  He  seemed  to 
run  without  object,  like  a  mad  dog,  look- 
ing neither  to  the  right  or  left,  but  as  he 
neared  the  verandah  and  saw  Dick,  his 
face  lighted  up  with  a  gleam  of  fierce 
intelligence. 

**  Hamare  butch e  ke  wasti  [for  the  sake 
of  my  child].  Sahib ! "  he  cried  in  an 
exultant  tone,  full  of  the  triumphant  lust 
of  satisfied  revenge,  as  he  hurleti  himself 
towards  the  Englishman.  The  latter  had 
no  time  to  think.  Sighting  the  brawny 
chest,  he  fired,  the  man  stumbled  for  a 
pace,  but  still  came  on.  Dick  fired  again, 
this  time  with  the  muzzle  almost  against 
the  frenzied  body  dashing  towards  him, 
and  Mir  Khan  pitched  forward  at  his  feet, 
the  red  knife  shooting  out  of  his  hand 
across  the  verandah,  leaving  an  ugly  track, 
and  the  foam  from  his  lips  bespattering 
Dick's  brown  riding  -  boots.  The  white 
man  leant  over  him,  the  smoking  pistol  in 
his  hand.  ■Nlir  Khan  slowly  and  painfully 
turned  his  head  until  his  eves  met  those  of 
his  master.  There  was  more  sanity  in  his 
face  now,  but  it  was  the  sanity  of  a  devil, 
not  of  a  man. 

**  Go  home.  Sahib,  go  home ! "  he 
muttered  thickly.     **  I,  too,   laugh  now," 
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and  with  a  horrible  chuckle,  ending 
abruptly  in  a  gasp,  he  fell  back,  his  whole 
body  quivering  in  the  death  throes,  his 
face  upturned. 

The  hideous  mask  of  hatred  glared 
up  at  Dick,  the  ghastly  body  lay  on  the 
dusty  road,  the  small  crowd  of  natives 
who  had  gathered  stood  in  silence  ;  for 
a  few  seconds  it  appeared  to  Dick  like 
a  horrible  nightmare.  Then  a  terrible 
fear  began  to  grip  his  heart.  Turning  his 
white  face  to  his  chuprassie,  he  told  him 
in  a  parched,  husky  voice  to  bring  the 
pony  at  once.  It  had  been  waiting 
saddled,  and  immediately  appeared  brought 
at  a  trot  by  the  trembling  syce.  Never 
had  he  seen  his  master  look  so  before. 
Dick  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  scatter- 
ing the  knot  of  native  folk  right  and  left, 
he  dashed  at  full  gallop  down  the  road 
leading  to  his  house.  Dread  was  spurring 
him  on — a  fearful  thought  sat  behind  him, 
whispering  words  of  terror  into  his  brain. 
As  he  rode  he  saw  nothing,  felt  nothing, 
thought  of  nothing.  His  one  conscious 
idea  was  to  get  to  the  bungalow.  When, 
however,  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  road 
and  saw  its  gate-posts,  his  brain  cleared 
and  a  strange  calm  took  possession  of  him. 
His  eyes  regained  their  power,  even  seemed 
to  have  an  unnatural  grasp  of  detail  at 
their  command. 

The  Indian  sun  was  shining  as  brightly 
as  ever  ;  the  flowers  were  in  full  bloom. 
Their  sweet  heavy  scent  filled  the  air,  the 
birds  were  singing — all  seemed  as  usual ; 
only  in  one  corner  of  the  verandah  a  small 
group  of  natives  were  gathered. 

One  look  at  their  faces  told  Dick  the 
worst.  The  terrified  servants  made  way 
trembling,  as  he  strode  forwards.  Only 
his  old  bearer,  Suddhoo,  who  had  been 
with  him  so  many  years,  threw  himself 
down  before  him  at  the  door  of  the 
room,  grovelling  at  his  feet,  weeping  and 
wailing. 

**  No,  Sahib,  no,  do  not  go  in  ;  wait. 
Sahib,  wait !  '*  He  threw  his  old  shaking 
hands  round  Dick's  feet,  striving  to  detain 
him.  Dick  raised  him  up  quite  gently  and 
steadily,  and  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  but 
no  sound  would  come.  Buddhoo  looked 
up    at   his   master's   face,   and   his  voice 


ceased  its  groaning ;  he  remained  prostrate, 
but  no  longer  tried  to  restrain  him. 

Dick  entered.  A  familiar  figure  was 
sitting  at  the  little  writing-table  by  the 
glass  folding  doors ;  the  head,  bowed 
forward  as  if  drowsiness  had  come  on  and 
sleep  surprised  the  writer,  sinking  the 
curly  head  on  to  the  soft  arms.  A  ray 
of  sun  entered,  and  with  the  curious 
taste  for  effect  which  Nature  sometimes 
seems  to  possess,  shone  on  the  hair, 
turning  it  into  a  golden  halo,  and 
detaching  the  whole  figure  from  the 
rest  of  the  dark  room  by  its  blaze  of  warm 
light.  A  squirrel  which,  emboldened  by 
the  repose  of  the  slumbering  figure,  had 
crept  up  to  examine  it  more  closely,  leapt 
down  in  fright  and  disappeared  as  the 
**  chick "  over  the  doorway  was  lifted. 
From  there  only  the  little  yellow  head, 
resting  comfortably  on  the  bent  arms, 
could  be  seen  above  the  back  of  the  chair 
in  which  the  figure  sat :  all  looked  like 
perfectly  natural  repose.  But  Dick  knew — 
though,  by  the  usual  merciful  dispensation 
of  an  all-pitying  Providence,  he  could  not 
fully  realise  :  his  senses  were  blunted.  As 
in  a  dream  he  drew  near,  and  looking  down, 
perceived  between  the  delicate  shoulders 
the  dark  wound  through  which  the  life 
so  dear  to  him  had  fled  ;  then,  without 
sound  or  cry,  he  fell — fell  like  a  log  at  the 
feet  of  the  beautiful  body  from  which  the 
soul  he  loved  had  so  recently  escaped. 

Thus  the  two  figures  remained,  resting 
peacefully  for  some  time — none  of  the 
native  servants  being  bold  enough  to 
enter. 

*'The  Sahib,"  they  told  the  English 
doctor,  who  very  soon  arrived  on  the  spot, 
"had  ridden  up.  His  face  had  been  as 
the  face  of  one  already  dead.  He  had 
entered  the  room,  and  they,  waiting,  had 
heard  no  sound.  It  might  have  been  his 
spirit  from  Jehannum  seeking  the  spirit  of 
his  wife.  Perchance  he  also  had  been 
met  in  the  cantonment  by  Mir  Khan  and 
killed." 

**  Terrible  things,  these  native  knives," 
the  doctor  said  to  the  police  officer  as 
they  looked  at  the  woun4 ;  **  but  death 
must  have  been  instantaneous.  The  man 
must  have  stolen  in  from  behind,  and  one 
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Ihrast  downwards  had  sufficed.  Poor, 
poor  little  girl !  However,  she  can  have 
fdt  no  pain." 

When  Dick  awoke,  he  was  lying  in  a 
pleasant  bed  in  fresh  mountain  air,  with  a 
bright  -  faced  nurse  looking  after  him. 
They  had  expected  that  when  conscious- 
ness returned  memory  would  have  been 
in  abeyance,  and  careful  warning  had 
been  given  that  no  word  was  to  he  uttered 
that  might  in  any  way  recall  the  truth 
until  strength  hatl  returned.  However,  it 
was  unnecessar}-.  He  knew  all,  they 
soon  discovered,  ami  remembered  all. 
But  he  had  had  a  beautiful  dream,  he  said 
(on.y  he  evidently  did  not  consider  it  a 
dre^m  at  all).  Nellie  had  appeared  to 
him.  said  she  was  perfectly  happy,  was 
waiting  for  him  :  that  he  must  not  be 
impatient,  that  he  must  work  on,  and 
that  she  would  visit  and  help  him  con- 
tinually, until  the  Great  Day  shouUi  conic 
when  they  would  be  again  united.  And 
so  he  was  quite  contented  and  willing 
to  live  on  in  expectation  of  the  glorious 
day  of  reunion. 

The  above  happened  some  six  j-cats 
ago.  Dick  still  continues  his  old  life  and 
work  ;  he  is,  however,  prematurely  aged, 
and  his  once  robust  figure  has  a  frail 
appearance.     The  doctors  say  he  car.nol 


last  much  longer,  but  in  the  meanwhile, 
though  he  will  see  no  society,  he  appears 
perfectly  happy  in  a  quiet  nay;  he  does 
his  work  conscientiously  and  well,  and  is, 
in  fact,  officially,  one  of  the  best  sen'ants 
possessed  by  the  Indian  Government.  In 
the  evenings  the  natives  often  hear  him 
talking,  and  even  declare  that  a  woman 
has  been  heard  answering ;  at  least,  the 
only  one  bold  enough  to  approach  and 
look  in  (and  he  has  in  consequence  been 
a  hero  and  much  respected  by  his  fellows 
ever  since)  swears  that  he  saw  the  figure 
of  the  Memsahib  in  a  shining  white  dress 
there  also. 

So  perhaps  Dick's  dream  was,  as  he 
believed,  not  merely  a  dream  after  all.  In 
any  case  should  I,  or  any  reader  of  mine, 
ever  be  in  a  like  case,  God  grant  that 
such  a  dream  may  in  mercy  be  vouchsafed 
to  us. 

•  *  ♦  • 

Hut  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  is  this — that  the  spark  which 
ignited  the  whole  train  of  circumstances, 
culminating  in  the  above  tragedy,  was 
originated  by  the  incautious  kindness  of 
an  Knglish  girl,  ignorant  of  the  strange 
prejudices  and  superstitions  of  the  >!ast. 
For,  as  Kipling  says — 

WesI,  and  never  the 


hhall  n 


stand    prcscDily 


God's 
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ON  a  winter's  night,  when  the  wind  is 
howhng'  around  the  house,  or  the 
snow  drifting  against  the  window-pune,  it 
is  the  custom  of  the  fortunate  man  to  draw 
his  easy-chair  nearer 
the  cosy  hearth,  and 
to  thank  God  for  a 


od    fir< 


In 


condition  of  bliss 
he  toasts  his  toes, 
smokes  his  pi[>e, 
and  indulges  in  re- 
trospect. He  sees 
faces  in  the  fire, 
and  memories  of 


joyoi 


>uth 


nd 


successful  manhood 
absorb  htm  in 
pleasant  reverie.  Or 
perhaps  he  indulges 
in  conjecture,  with 
his  children,  as  lo 
the  object  of  ihe 
visit  of  the  sooti 
stranger  on  the  bar. 
or  wonders  whether 
the  bit  of  coke  flung 
out  of  the  red  glow  , 
ami  leaping  flame  is 
a  coffin  or  a  jewel- 
casket.  It  is  pos- 
sible he  may  turn 
aside  from  these 

homely  pleasures  to  autki.r 

contrast  his  expen- 
diture with  his  income,  and  grumble, 
especially  if  he  resides  in  town,  at  the 
enormous  amount  of  his  coal  bill  ;  but  he 
never  gives  a  thought  to  the  daring  toil 
and  peril  that  have  made  the  house  fire 
possible. 

Yet  the  coal,  be  it  hand-picked,  nuts,  or 


cobbles,  that  groups  within  the  grate  and 
sends  out  blue  or  golden  flame,  heat  and 
life,  has  not  been  brought  from  its  deep 
hiding-place  in  the  earth's  crust  without 
much  enterprise  and 
adventure.  The  log 
fire  in  the  old 
English  home  has 
become  a  tradition, 
worked  up  now  and 
again  in  Christmas 
ill,  for 


ye 


,   befor. 


wood  fire  was  dis- 
carded by  the 
humble  householder, 
coal  was  known  and 
used  by  the  rich  as 
fuel.  If  the  his- 
torian is  to  be 
believed,  there  were 
coal-miners  in 
China  two  hundred 
years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ ;  and 
centuries  back  the 
monks  of  Beauchicf 
dug  for  coal  in  Fast 
Derbyshire  pits. 
The  shrewd  freeman 
ofNcwcastleeniered 
upo 


the 
ry 


the 
reign  of  Henry  III.; 

and  not  long  since 
the  workings  of  an  ancient  coal-mine  were 
discovered  at  Howbum,  near  Morpeth. 
Here,  one  hundred  yards  beneath  the 
surface,  with  crude  implements,  and 
without  any  scientific  system  of  ventila- 
tion, the  colliers  of  the  time  delved 
fearlessly,  and  the  coal  was  hauled  from 
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the  workings  in  tubs  and  on  sledges  to 
the  pit  bank. 

The  early  scratching  for  coal  on  the 
surface  of  the  land,  and  the  primitive 
working  of  coal  in  crude  pits  by  old- 
fashioned  iron  pick,  wooden  shovel,  and 
the  hauling  of  fuel  by  the  patient  barrow- 
man,  have  been  superseded  by  a  skilful  and 
systematic  industr}-  that  employs  in  this 
kingdom  alone  no  fewer  than  650,000 
miners,  and  yields  190,000,000  tons  of 
coal  per  year ;  but  the  industry  has  not 
developed  without  many  a  fight  against 
prejudice  and  greed. 

In  1 66 1,  the  citizens  of  London  were 
very  angry  at  the  more  general  use  of  the 
hideous  fuel,  forwarding  a  memorial  to 
the  Crown,  in  which  they  gravely  stated  : 
"  This  coal  flies  abroad,  fouling  the 
clothes  that  are  a-dr}'ing  on  the  hedges. 
Being  thus  incorporated  with  the  very  air 
that  ministers  to  the  necessar}*  respiration 
of  our  lungs,  we  find  it  in  all  our  expector- 
ations, being  for  the  most  part  of  a  blackish 
and  fuliginous  colour.  It  comes  in  time 
to  exulcerate  the  lungs,  when  a  mischief 
is  produced  so  incurable  that  it  carries 
away  multitudes  by  languishing  and  deep 
consumption."  Notwithstanding  these 
dire  effects  and  the  sardonic  eagerness 
with  which  live  coal  lends  itself  as  a 
helper  to  London  fog,  mining  has  in- 
creased. In  the  beginning  of  this  century 
coal  was  not  only  used  for  the  house  fire, 
but  in  the  factory,  and  later  in  locomotive 
and  steam-ship.  The  capitalist  found  that 
he  had  discovered  a  gold-mine  in  the 
recesses  of  the  pit,  and  he  worked  chiefly 
with  only  one  object — the  acquisition  of 
wealth. 

Women  as  well  as  men  crowded  into  the 
workings  with  oath  and  ribald  jest,  and 
toiled,  nearly  naked,  ^nd  not  ashamed. 
The  hurriers,  mostly  girls,  who  pushed  or 
dragged  the  loaded  corves  from  the  coal- 
face to  the  horse-track,  were  literallv  beasts 
of  burden.  The  mode  of  working  was 
ingenuously  described  by  one  of  the  York- 
shire pit-girls,  examined  before  the  Mining 
Commission  in  1841.  She  said:  "When 
the  corve  is  loaded,  one  of  us  is  harnessed 
with  a  belt  round  the  waist,  and  a  chain 
comes  from   the   front  of  the    belt   and 


passes  betwixt  our  legs,  and  is  hooked 
on  to  the  cor\e,  and  we  go  along  on 
our  hands  and  feet  on  all  fours."  Youths 
and  young  women,  so  far  as  they  were 
attired  at  all,  were  naked  to  the  waist 
and  wore  loose  trousers ;  but  in  some 
of  the  pits  adult  miners,  whom  the  female 
hurriers  assisted,  worked  perfectly  naked. 
Purity  and  mtjdesty  were  mere  phrases, 
and  education  had  scarcely  touched  the 
mining  population,  for  this  remarkable 
statement  was  made  by  Ann  Eggley,  aged 
eighteen,  a  hurrier :  "I  never  heard  of 
Christ  at  all.  Nobody  ever  told  me  about 
Him  "  ;  and  another  girl  said  :  **  Jesus  was 
Adam's  son,  and  they  nailed  Him  to  a 
tree." 

The  revelations  of  collier}'  life  were  so 
revolting  that  in  1842  the  Legislature 
passed  an  Act  making  it  unlawful  for 
females  to  work  in  pits ;  but  Parliament 
did  not  prohibit  them  altogether  from 
colliery  working.  They  were  driven  from 
bank  and  underground  way  to  the  sur- 
face, and  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
sights  in  English  industrial  life  to-day  is 
afforded  at  Wigan,  where  the  muscular 
j)it-brow  lasses,  dressed  in  tightly  fitting 
pitman's  cap,  jacket,  or  short  skirt,  well- 
patched  moleskin  trousers,  and  I-anca- 
shire  clogs,  twirl  the  laden  corves  on  the 
pit  bank  and  unload  them  with  dexterous 
strength.  These  women  make  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  degraded  creatures  who 
worked  in  the  mines  half  a  century  ago. 
They  are  healthy,  cleanly,  and  thrifty; 
and  thev  have  considerable  determination 
of  character.  Nine  years  ago  an  attempt 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
deprive  the  pit-brow  women  of  Lanca- 
shire, Wales,  and  Scotland  of  their  toil, 
on  the  plea  that  it  was  unwomanly 
and  inimical  to  home  life ;  but  the 
stalwart  females  laughed  the  suggested 
amendment  to  scorn.  They  put  many  a 
touch  of  bright  colour  to  their  pit-brow 
dress,  and  came  to  town,  with  ruddy  faces 
and  quaint  dialect,  to  cajole  the  Parliament 
men  ;  and  they  interviewed  the  then  Home 
Secretar}'  with  such  rough  grace,  earnest- 
ness, and  sincerity,  pointing  out  the  hard- 
ship they  would  suffer  if  prevented  from 
pursuing     their     employment,     that     he 
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became  their  champion,  frankly  admitting 
that  they  were  industrious,  well-conducted, 
and  even  a  noble  class  of  women. 

The  male  collier  has  also  improved. 
There  is  a  common  notion  that  even  when 
in  holiday  attire,  which  generally  consists 
<i(  dark  blue  pea-jacket,  checked  trousers. 
muffler,  and  cap,  he  is  a  being  apart  from 
ordinary  society ;  but  the  notion  is  a  mis- 
taken one.  The  miner  may  be  seldom 
seen,  or  identified,  south  of  the  Black 
Country ;    but     he     is    a     power    in    the 


more  sober,  and  more  thrifty.  Education, 
easier  access  to  literature,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  political  thought,  have  all  tended 
to  raise  him  from  a  mere  pick-wielder  and 
drink-consumer  to  a  thoughtful,  respon- 
sible being,  with  higher  aim  than  the 
satisfaction  of  gross  appelilc.  The  better 
conditions  under  which  he  works  in  the 
mine  have  also  benefited  htm  physically 
and  morally.  The  interior  of  a  pit  is  at 
the  best  a  gruesome  subterranean  work- 
shop, with  possibilities  of  three  perils — the 


Pk^legrafh  ij-  /rrm, 


Midlands,  Wales,  and  the  North,  and  is  a 
very  different  person  from  the  coal-getter 
of  half  a  centurj'  ago.  He  is  not  so 
thirsty  as  his  progenitor,  and  not  bv  anv 
meaus  so  frequently  drunk.  He  is  not  so 
passionately  fond  of  coursing,  pigeon- 
flying,  pitch-and-toss,  knur  and  spell, 
wrestling,  and  pugilistic  encounter.  He 
is  less  brutal  in  many  ways.  There  are 
occasionally  scenes  of  week-end  dissi- 
pation in  the  mining  villages;  but  the 
home  and  social  life  of  the  collier  shows 
distinct  and  gratifying  reform. 

He  is  in  the  main  more  self-respecting. 
No.   i8i.     October  1898 


fall  of  bind,  the  fierce  explosion,  and  the 
sudden  inrush  of  water.  It  can  never  be 
an  attractive  place  of  emploj'ment.  like  the 
snug  and  luxuriously  furnished  oflice  of 
the  Government  clerk;  but  the  risk  of 
death  in  it  is  nw  <|uite  so  great  as  of  yore. 
Science  has  improved  the  ventilation  of 
the  mine,  and  given  the  collier  a  more 
elficient  safety-lamp.  In  some  mines  he 
has  the  advantage  of  quick  conveyance  to 
his  toil,  and  swift  method  of  transit  of 
coal  to  the  surface.  The  telephone  and 
the  electric  light  have  been  introduced 
for  his  additional  securitv  and  convenience'. 
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but  he  detests  the  innovation  grimly  called  one  of  his  first  captains.     Then,  as  crises 

"  The  Iron    Man."      The    hatred  of   the  arose,   a  host  of  mining  leaders  worked 

compositor  to  the  type  -  setting  machine  tht'ir  way  stolidly  to  the  front,  perhaps  the 

is  mild  in  comparison  to  the  collier's  rage  most  notable    being   Thomas    Burt,    Sam 


at  the  Loal-jjettini;  nuichiiH'.  ami  \u-  j,'r<j«ls 

elcrlric  Iranshiissiitn  of  pouer  into  thi' 
furllii'St  recessi's  of  liie  mino  will  ulti- 
mately hrinii;  coal-gi-ttin;,'  mnchinvry  into 
L'l'neral  use  and  rob  him  of  his  occupation. 
Not  rvt-n  the  pro.spect  of  Horked-oui  coal- 
fi-  Ids  in  bome  parts  of  the  North  jn-rlurbs 
hitii  so  much  a,s  this  threat  from  sciontilic 


Thf 


still   I 


■lifVl 


that   for 


■   muii' 

the-  lH>t  remedy  fur  hardsliip  and  urong, 
but  only  in  cxirmiiiy  din'S  he  ri'sorl  to 
physical  demonstration  of  his  belief.  The 
trade  union  is  the  ui-apun  with  which  he 
lislils  his  way  through  the  opposing  fonre 
of  capital,  and  hi-  is  led  by  remarkahle 
mm.  Macdonald,  with  his  striking  garb 
and  ;)eculiarities    of    pr<jnuiiciation,    was 


\V.,<Kis.  and  Ken  I'ickard,  men  of  great 
resource,  aiid  the  last  conspicuous  for  his 
strenglli  of  will  and  (logged  pertinacity. 

Normansell  has  a  vivid  place  in  memory 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  strike  of  the 
Thorjidiire  miners  in  1H70,  with  its  fierce 
accompaniment  of  riot  and  siege ;  but  lien 
I'ickard  was  the  mining  Itismarck  during 
the  gigantic  .struggle  several  years  ago. 
Like  Tlnmias  Hurt,  he  has  dime  good 
work  in  Parliament:  hut  it  is  in  conference 
with  the  masters  that  he  shows  ihe  most 
iiidomiiable  spirit.  He  never  swerves 
from  his  position.  He  has  a  stubborn 
answer  to  every  argument,  and  lie  smiles 
at  the  capitalist's  jilea  that  hi-  cannot  work 
his  pits  at  a  profit,  for  Ben  Pickard's 
political  economv  is  altogether  averse 
from  the  proposition.     His  creed  is  that 
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miners' wages  should  govern  prices.  Strong 
in  this  faith,  he  became  a  remarkable  figure 
in  the  struggle.  All  through  the  privation, 
riot,  bloodshed,  and  paralysis  of  trade,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  purpose.  The  life 
and  death  of  the  Conciliation  Board  did 
something  towards  its  achievement,  and 
he  is  detennined  to  secure  for  the  miners 
a  living  wage. 

The  collier  is  seldom  a  humorist.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  when  he  is  an 
irresponsible  pit  lad,  he  is  full  of  frolic,  a 
mischievous  young  scamp  ;  but  his  experi- 
ence in  the  mine  soon  sobers  him.  The 
early  hour  at  which  he  rises,  the  lonely 
trail  along  the  inain  road  of  the  pit,  the 
work  in  the  imperfect  light,  and  the  daily 
association  with  the  taciturn  coal-hewers, 
tend  to  make  him  prematurely  old.  He 
has  practically  no   youth.      One   day  he 


to  work.  He  has  a  good  opinion  of 
himself.  He  knows  that  he  contributes 
to  the  country's  prosperity  and  happiness, 
that  without  the  fuel  he  picks  trade  would 
stagnate  and  the  fireside  become  a  travesty; 
but  he  derives  little  enjoyment  from  his 
mile  trot,  with  bent  back,  by  prop  and 
brattice  to  his  working- place.  Whether 
he  hews  the  coal  by  the  pillar  system, 
cutting  the  coal  into  blocks  or  pillars,  and 
gradually  working  them  out;  or  whether 
by  the  long-wall  system,  removing  the 
whole  of  the  coal  as  he  advances,  picking 
his  way  through  the  seam,  his  work  is 
sombre  and  solitary.  He  indulges,  perhaps, 
in  a  laconic  remark  to  the  muscular  toiler 
who,  with  wedge  and  sledge  -  hammer, 
breaks  the  great  lumps  as  they  fall ;  he 
may  soliloquise  in  strong  language  on  the 
stifling  heat  in  the  heading  as  he  wipes  the 


PkeliigTaH  ij.  frrmisiipH  cf  Ikr  Wig 

romps  like  a  kitten  in  the  flickering  light 
o(  the  safety-lamp  in  the  hurrjing  corve. 
The  next,  as  it  were,  he  strides  with  deejily 
lined  face,  and  with  his  lamp  and  tea-can 
slnng  on  his  belt,  silent  or  monosyllabic. 
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litile  as  he  sits  on  coal  slab  or  corve-rim. 
Ho  is  too  busy  with  his  luncheon — bread 
and  bacon,  or  bread  and  cheese,  washed 
down  with  copious  swigs  of  cold  tea, 
facetiously  styled '■  Wigan  ale  "  or  "Silk- 
stone  slingo  " — to  talk  much.  He  never 
lieco;iies  garrulous  even  in  the  afternoon, 
when  his  day's  work  is  done,  and  he  has 
had  his  bath  and  his  dinner,  and  sits  with 
his  mates  on  his  haunches,  miner  fashion, 
on  the  curbstone  in  the  village  market- 
place, contentedly  pulling  at  his  pipe.    He 


quietly  obsened,  "  Weh  ;  if  Ar  've 
damaged  t"  engine  Ar  'm  ready  to  pay 
for  it ! "  Another  collier,  ridit.g  in  a 
third  ■  class  compartment,  with  Ms  face 
black  as  a  negro  minstrel's  with  coaU 
dust,  persisted  in  keeping  the  windows 
up,  remarking  to  an  irate  passenger:  "If 
thah  wants  to  tak' a  chill,  thah'd  belter, 
tai;'  it  in  another  carriage.  Ar  raythei 
fancy  thah  wants  to  spile  us  complex- 
shuns."  Hut  perhaps  the  most  humorous 
incident     comes     from     Lancashire,       j^ 


may  make  a  stray 
flying,  or  dog-racing,  or  football,  or 
wages,  or  the  latest  policy  of  his  mini 
leadrr;  but.  as  a  writer  who  knows  I 
EMKlish  collier  well  has  remarked.  "7 
mer.'  rest  from   jiliysieal  toil   is  a  pleasu 
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niner,  watching  the  late  Bishop 
ing  down  the  street,  said  to  a 
male  :  "  Fh.  mon.  yon  's  a  gradely  Hlshop. 
What  a  chap  he'd  be  for  a  hup-and- 
deawn  foighl !  " 

'Ihe  miner's  humour,  like  the  light  from 
his  safetv-lamp,  merely  flickers  in  the  hard 
and  iluli  monotony  of  his  daily  toil ;  bm, 
notwilhslanding  education,  superstition 
pulsates  and  creeps  strongly  within  him. 
The  sailor  will  noi  go  to  sea  with  a 
mate  who  pos.sesses  a  white  -  handled 
knife.  The  pitman,  if  he  meets  a  woman 
on  his  way  to  work,  growls  at  his  ill-luck. 
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and  probably  turns  on  his  way  homeward, 
for  he  dare  not  descend  the  shaft.  Though 
brave  as  a  crusader  in  actual  disaster,  he 
is  often  nervous  in  the  pit.  In  mining 
class  and  at  popular  lecture  he  has 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  formation 
of  coal  and  the  action  of  various  gases  in 
the  mine ;  nevertheieis,  the  seething  move- 
ment in  the  seam,  the  sweep  of  wind 
across  the  wet  breast  of  the  stony  "  fault," 
the  crack  of  timber  bearing,  like  Atlas, 
the  weight  of  the  earth  above  him,  are 
sufficient  to  make  him  start,  and  lean  on 
his  pick  intently  listening.  There  is  in 
AVales  a  haunted  pit.  A  strange  figure, 
it  is  said,  has  been  seen  stalking  through 
the  underground  ways ;  and  sometimes 
the  miners  are  so  terrified  by  the  mys- 
terious knockings  in  unworkable  places  in 
the  mine  that  they  fling  down  their  picks, 
and  hastily  retreat,  not  daring  for  that  day 
at  least  to  resume  their  toil.  It  is  the 
deeply  rooted  conviction  of  the  miner 
when  an  explosion  does  occur  that  mis- 
fortunes never  come  singly.  The  colliers 
at  other  pits  in  the  vicinity  immediately 
cease  their  toil,  and  make  their  way 
to  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  some 
pitman  perhaps  remarking,  **  None  on  us 
likes  to  work  after  such  ado  as  this.  It 's 
much  if  we  don't  lake  [Idle]  to-morrow 
as  well." 

Wliatever  the  miner's  faults  and  follies — 
his  swagger,  obstinacy,  and  lingering  bru- 
tality— he  is  a  hero  in  the  presence  of 
collier^'  disaster.  In  the  dark  ways  of  the 
mine,  when  struggling  for  his  own  life 
asrainst  the  insidious  power  of  the  after- 
ilamp,  or  the  wild  rush  of  subterranean 
torrent,  or  the  hot  blast  of  air  and  smoke 
from  seam  on  fire,  he  will  forget  his  own 
j>cril,  and    show  marvellous  courage  and 


endurance  in  the  rescue  of  his  mate.  Men  as 
brave  as  Plimmer,  of  Normanton  Common, 
abound  in  the  mining  districts.  He  was 
caught  in  the  explosion  in  the  Silkstone 
pit,  and  when  crawling,  injured  and  dazed, 
along  the  main  road,  buckled  a  comrade 
to  his  belt,  and  dragged  him  through  the 
darkness,  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Cool  and  daring, 
the  miner  is  always  eager  at  rescue.  There 
is  no  nobler  story  in  mining  history  than 
that  of  the  explorers  in  the  Oaks  Colliery, 
when  Parkin  Jeffcock  and  his  brave  band, 
pushing  onward  through  the  wrecked  road 
thick  with  sulphurous  gas,  perished  by  the 
second  outburst  which  filled  the  mine 
with  fire  !  Often  clumsy  in  gait,  uncouth 
in  form,  repellant  in  manner,  there  is  in 
the  truest  heroism  which  he  reveals  a 
fascinating  side  to  the  miner's  character; 
and  considering  the  innumerable  risks  of 
his  calling,  his  readiness  to  carry  his  life 
in  his  hands  for  the  succour  of  those  in 
peril,  and  the  home  and  trade  benefit  of 
his  toil,  he  is  entitled  not  only  to  reason- 
able hours  of  labour  and  equitable  pay- 
ment, but  to  the  sympathy,  if  not  always 
to  the  admiration,  of  mankind.  Anyhow, 
his  ambition  keeps  pace  with  his  evolu- 
tion. Formerly,  his  highest  aspiration 
was  to  become  the  village  publican.  Now 
he  strives  for  the  responsible  position  of 
colliery  manager,  or  becomes  the  leader 
of  the  men,  and  enters  Parliament.  There 
is,  in  fact,  in  this  democratic  age  no 
limit  to  the  possibilities  of  his  career ; 
and  those  who  are  inclined  to  hold  him 
in  contempt  and  to  scoff"  at  his  erratic 
ways  and  failings  should  remember  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  famous 
saying:  **A  live  collier  is  better  than  a 
dead  Cardinal."  John  Pendleton. 


Srr  ■■  In  Ihr  Puhlu 


DURING  the  vacation,  when  Parlia- 
ment has  had  nothing  to  say,  when 
the  theatres  have  been   shut,  and  when 


Terrace  he  has  entertained  splendidly, 
and  his  public  appearances,  notably  his 
speech  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Scott 
bust  in  Westminster  Abbey,  have  been 
instinct  with  a  dignity  befitting  his  high 
office  as  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James's. 

Colonel  Hay  is  just  sixty  years  old  this 
month.  He  was  born  in  Ohio,  but  his 
ancestors  came  from  Scotland,  although 
H'digree  any 


disi 


He    has 


lade    the 


acquaintance  of  the  chief  of  the  clan  Hay, 
the  Earl  of  Krroll,  a  soldier  like  Colonel 
Hay,  who,  you  remember,  was  A.D.C,  to 


ever>-thing  and  ever)hody  has  his  holiday, 
the  Public  Eye  has  been  rivetlc<i  on  ihe 
diplomatic  world,  which  at  other  times 
is  so  difficult  of  access.  The  changes 
involve  all  the  great  English  -  speaking 
countries  save  Australasia ;  and  in  each 
.\merica  has  a  special  interest  in  the 
ap[>ointments,  not  merely  on  behalf  of 
itself,  but  by  reason  of  side  issues. 

To  begin  with.  Colonel  John  Hay  has 
gone  home  again  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 
He  has  been  with  us  only  .seventeen 
months,  but  he  has  done  much  to  maintain 
the  example  set  him  by  his  distinguished 
predecessors,  Lowell  and  Mr.  Bayard. 
At  hb  fine  residence   in   Carlton  House 
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Her  husband  will  have  a  salan-  sis 
limes  that  of  the  I'resiilem  of  the  United 
Slates,  Unlike  Queen  Victoria,  he  will 
actually  govern  his  subjects.  His  wife  will 
share  his  ponxT.  She  will  uphohl  the 
prcsiig'e  of  American  womanhood.  It  is 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Curzon  owes  his 
good  fortune  largely  to  his  charming 
.\mericaii  wife." 

As  a  mailer  of  fact,  Mr,  Curzon  was 
famous  befiire  he  met  Miss  Leiter,  for 
ivlieti  he  was  vet  an  undergraduate  his 
]>nuiiiii<'nii.'    made   a    University   jingler 
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'I'liere  be  some  who  think  that  the 
rliymi'Ster  did  not  strain  truth  for  the  sake 
of  a  jiiij:le,  for  Mr.  George  Nathaniel  has 
ui:ide  liis  mark  mainly  in  point  of  his 
.-xtreme  "cockiness."  '  The  Curzons  have 
been  very  successful.  It  is  only  a  hundred 
and  ihirty-sevcn  years  since  one  of  them 
got  the  Barony  of  Scarsilale,  hut  since 
ihi-n  another  branch  of  the  family  has  got 
the  Earldom  of  Howe,  while  another 
holds  ilie  Itaronyof  Zouche,     Mr.  Curzon 


America  also  enters  inio  tlie  apjioini- 
menl  of  ihe  Hon.  (J.  N.  Curz.Jii.  ilic-  new 
Vi,vr.,yof  In.iia.  fur.  as  everybody  knows. 
lii-«ile.  «.'<■  .Marvl.eiu-r,  is  ihc'  daughter  of 
Ib.-Cbieago  nijili.Muiire,  and  the  sisi.T  of 
Mr.J..M.|.bl.eiter,«boi:amelognefovertlu- 
^■reat  wb.'al  dral.  As  if  in  aniicipaiion  of 
hi-ri.roiidpositiontr.-day.shewaslhristened 
IMnry  Victoria.  The  .American  news{)a|icrs 
are  immensely  pn.ud  of  her,  and  the  Xcw 
y-rk  J-urn,il  sums  a\i  her  future  thus — 
"She  will  rule  over  300,000.000  sub- 
jects. >-he  wilt  have  [lalaces  and  a  Court 
more  splendid  than  Queen  Victoria  herself. 
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has  recently  been  the  object  of  much 
unpleasing  notoriety  on  account  of  his 
brother-in-law. 

America,  of  course,  must  be  immensely 
interested  In  the  Queen's  representative 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  disappointed  in  the  new 
Governor,  the  Earl  of  Minto,  who  leaves 
far  Ottawa  next  month.  The  Elliots  had 
a  long  and  honourable  history  as  chiefs 
on  the  Scottish  Border  before  they  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  larger  sphere 
of  Empire.  The  present  peer's  great- 
grandfather, the  first  Earl,  was  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal,  and  will  long  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  trials 
of  Warren  Hastings  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey. 
This  Earl's  brother  was  Governor-General 
of  Madras.  Lord  Minto,  who  «as  born 
in  1845,  is  fourteen  years  older  than  Mr. 
Curzon.  His  wife  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  Charles  Grey,  who  was  private 
secretary  to  the  Queen,  and  she  is  there- 
fore a  kinswoman  of  Sir  Edwanl  (}rej'. 
Lord  Minto  has  been  in  Canada  before  as 
niilitarj-  attach^,  so  that  he  knows  the 
countrj- well.  He  is  very  popular  with  the 
French  population. 

America  is  also  interested  in  llu-  Hon. 
Michael  Herbert,  the  new  Secretary  to  our 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  The  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  celebrates  his  inajoriiy 
as  a  diplomat  this  year.  He  has  served 
at  Washington,  the  Hague,  and  Constan- 
tinople. His  wife  is  a  daughter  of  the 
Xew  York  banker  Wilson,  whose  family 
have  made  such  successful  matche.s.  The 
banker's  son  married  Miss  Caroline  .\stor, 
a  sister  of  the  Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor 
who  raised  the  balterj-  oi  artillery,  as  noted 
in  these  columns  last  month.  Miss  ^lay 
Wilson  married  the  millionaire,  Mr.  Ogden 
Goclet,  who  died  last  year,  and  her 
daughter  is  reported  to  be  engaged  to 
the  young  Duke  of  Roxburghe.  .\nother 
of  the  banker's  daughters,  .Miss  Grace 
Wilson,  married  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
junior,  so  that  the  Wilsons  have  had  a 
pretty  good  share  of  the  New  World's 
millions.  Mr.  Herbert's  sister.  Lady  de 
Grey,  is  one  of  the  great  supporters  of  the 


opera,  and  has  much  to  do  with  the  policy 
of  the  Covent  Garden  syndicate. 

Sir  Herbert  Naylor  -  Leyland,  Mr. 
Curzon's  successor  in  Parliament  for  the 
Southport  Division  of  Lancashire,  repre- 
sents the  opposite  side  of  politics  (he 
defeated  Lord  Skclmersdale,  the  Con- 
servative candidate,  by  272  votes),  but  he 
too  has  an  American  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Chamberlain,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Indeed,  the  New  York  yellow 
journalism  has  recently  been  running  this 
lady  hard  as  a  hostess  against  the  Duchess 
of  Jlarlborough,  for  she  has  a  magnificent 
town  house,  which  her  Grace  of  .Marl- 
borough has  not.  Sir  Herbert  is  the  soti 
of  a  Colonel,  and  began  his  life  in  the 
Life  Guards,  where  he  remained  for 
thirteen  years  until  iSg;.  He  was 
originally  a  Conservative,  representing 
Colchester  in  that  interest  until  1895, 
when  he  became  a  Home  Ruler  and  re- 
signed his  seat.  He  reteived  a  baronetcy 
from  Lord  Kosebery  for  his  pains. 

What  would  the  Public  Eye  be  without 
the  Princess  of  Wales  .=  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account  for  her  enormous 
popularity  on  the  ground  of  any  positive 
policy,  but  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  she 
holds    the     heart     of 
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w  h  V  Newfoundland, 
which  has  ever  been 
ready  to  experiment  in 
philately,  has  placed 
the  Princess's  head  in 
ihe  new  orange  three- 
cent  stamp  of  the 
^'p^^„7>iZt.T  colony.  Many  years 
ago  the  Prince's 
portrait  was  similarly  used.  He  appeared 
in  a  Scotch  plaid  and  a  natly  Glengarry 
bonnet. 

Miss  Marie  Tempest's  excellent  voice, 
always  taken  the  utmost  care  of,  has  kept 
her  in  the  I'ublic  Eye  longer  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  prima  donnas.  It  is  twelve 
years  ago  since  she  made  a  name  for 
herself  and  a  fortune  for  Mr.  H.  J.  I-esIie. 
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io  "Dorothy,"  which  really  built  the 
Lyric  Theatre.  She  «as  the  "  Queen  of 
My  Heart  To-night"  whom  Mr.  Hayden 
CofTin,  then  a  blushing  young  baritone, 
serenailcd  for  untold  nights,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  twelve  years — which  means  so 
much  in  stageland— she  and  Mr.  Coffin 
are  once  again  hero  and  heroine  in  the 
same  piece,  "  The  Greek  Slave,"  at  Daly's. 

Miss  Tempest  became  Mrs.  Cosmo 
Gordon  -  I.enno.t  the  other  day.  Her 
husband,  who  is  a 
son  of  the  late 
Lord  Ale.xamier 
(jordon  -  Lennox, 
and  consequently 
a   nephew   of  the 
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Duke 


3f    Rich- 


mond, is  one  of 
the  kecnt-sl  aristo- 

have  got,  playing 
under  the  name  of 
Cosmo  Siuan.  He 
is  excellent    in   a 


fori) 


of 


flipjiant  farce,  and 
he  is  understocul 
to    be 


aboard  the  steam-barque  Southern  Crvss 
from  London  Town  to  the  South  Pole, 
which  he  will  try  to  reach  in  the  name 
of  Sir  George  Newnes,  who  is  content  to 
leave  the  North  Pole  for  the  behoof  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth.  Mr.  Borch- 
grevtnk  is  an  old  hand  in  exploration. 
He  is  a  Norwegian,  educated  partly  in 
Christiania  and  partly  in  Saxony,  but 
he  started  life  in  Queensland,  where 
he  \vas  engaged  in  suri'eying,  and  for 
two  years  he  taught  natural  science 
and  languages  in  a 
college  at  Sydney. 
Three  years  ago 
he  made  a  voyage 
of  discover)'  to  the 
Antarctic,  which 
attracted  intrepid 
Sir  James  Ross 
nearly  sixty  years 
ago. 

Mr.     Borch- 

grevink  ivil!  pro- 
ceed to  Hobart 
Town,  and  thence 
to  Cape  Adair, 
where  he  and  a 
party  of  eight  men 
jntil 


mother  was  one  of 

wealthy  family  of  „„  c    k   b 

Towneley,  and  he  i.r.i,/ri  ,./  ihr  i 

is  thus  connected 

with  many  of  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
families  of  this  country.  His  uncle  (by 
marriage)  Lord  Norreys  has  actually 
assumed  the  surname  of  Towneley,  in 
addition  to  that  of  Bertie  (the  family  name 
of  the  F.arls  of  .\l»ingdon'.  His  cousin  is 
youn^'  l.iird  O'Hagan,  who  will  be  twenty 
in    December,      .Miss  Tempest's  sister  is 


.viU  ) 
Sept 
year.      Sir  (k'orge 


liber 


ne  all  tlu'  i 


most  lavish  scale. 
The  ninety  sledge- 

nearlv /:2ooo.     They 

I-  from  Siberia. 


The  man  who  wrote  the  ballad  "Who 
■ears  to  Speak  of  '9K  f  "  has  been  a  goi)d 
eal  more  in  the  Public  Eye  than  he 
mssiblv  cares  for.  He  is  Dr.  |.  K.  Ingram, 
"ice-Provost  of  Trinitv  Cullege.  Dublin. 
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By    MARGARETTA    BVRDE. 


"M 


AV  I  come  in  ?  " 

A  moment  before  Mrs.  Menzies 
had  been  sitting  in  a  listless  attitude,  her 
pen  wandering  idly  over  a  sheet  of  paper, 
making  circles,  letters,  flourishes — any- 
thing but  the  beginning  of  the  *'  Chapter 
Five  "  that  announced  itself  as  the  object 
of  her  morning's  work.  But  at  the  sound 
of  the  pleasant,  rather  boyish  voice,  she 
sat  up  in  her  usual  alert  fashion,  drew 
towards  her  some  manuscript  sheets  that 
lay  scattered  about  the  large  table  behind 
which  she  was  ensconced,  and  answered 
brightly — 

•*  Oh  ves,  Don,  if  that's  vou." 

There  was  a  slight  jingling  of  spurs  as 
he  entered,  handsome  antl  erect  in  his 
uniform.     She  started  and  paled  a  little. 

**  I  've  come  straight  from  [)arade,"  he 
said,  walking  round  the  table  and  bending 
slightly  over  her  extended  hand.  "  Why, 
how  o>ld  you  are  !  " 

'*  My  hands  always  get  cold  when  I  'm 
writing,"  she  explained  briefly.  Then  she 
said,  less  brightly,  with  a  sort  of  nervous 
tremor,  only  partially  controlled— 

**  Vou  are  late— and  it  is  our  last 
morning." 

**  I  know,**  he  said,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  voice  that  made  the  simple 
admission  of  fault  its  excuse,  its  apology, 
and  its  condonation  all  at  once.  At  least 
it  was  so  to  this  woman.  **  The  Colonel 
kept  me,"  he  added.  *'  I  *m  awfully  sorry  ; 
but  you  never  mind  like  other  women — 
that  *s  one  comfort  to  me  always.  You 
know  the  sort  of  thing  :  *  Well,  well. 
Sir,  so  you  've  come  at  last ;  I 
thought  you  'd  come  no  more  ;  I  *ve 
waited  with  my  bonnet  on  from  one  till 
half-past  four.'  I  had  an  old  aunt  used  to 
sing  that,  and  it  *s  jolly  true  to  life.     Only 


you  are  alwavs  so  busy  and  interested  in 
your  writing  that  men  may  come  and  men 
may  go  and  you  don't  mind.  At  least,  you 
are  never  jumping  up  and  down  when  I 
come  in,  like  some  women  I  know." 

Mrs.  Menzies  laughed. 

*'  My  dear  boy,  I  have  had  a  long  expe- 
rience in  waiting.  And  as  it  was  the 
Colonel " 

The  young  fellow's  fair  face  flushed 
slightly,  and  a  line  deepened  around  Mrs. 
Menzies'  mouth.  Their  eyes  met,  then 
glanced  aj)art  (|uickly  from  (lifi"erent  appre- 
hensions. 

"  I  met  Lady  Hilton,  too,  as  I  was  cross- 
ing the  park,"  he  said. 

"  With  Flo  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Menzies,  still 
looking  at  him. 

"Ves,"  he  answeretl.  "They  kept  me 
a  few  minutes — not  ions:!:.  Ladv  Hilton 
asked  me  to  come  in  to-night  after  dinner." 

*'  Shall  you  }  "  She  took  up  her 
fountain-pen,  and  began  making  circles 
again. 

**  I  don't  know."  His  voice  was  hesi- 
tating, with  a  soft  caressing  note  in  the 
hesitation  ;  then  he  said  abruptly,  and  in  a 
stronger  tone,  "  I  think  I  won't." 

Mrs.  Menzies  looked  up  quickly,  and 
there  was  relief  in  her  glance.  The  young 
fellow's  face  was  set — he  had  a  determined 
mouth  and  chin — but  his  eyes  belied  their 
sternness  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window, 
near  which  his  chair  was  drawn.  Then 
the  woman's  face  changed  again.  He 
turned,  and  met  the  pity  in  it.  '*  I  've 
made  up  my  mind,"  he  said,  with  affected 
carelessness,  **  to  say  no  more  good-byes 
twice  over.  A  fellow  gets — well,  you 
know  how  it  is.  And  one  has  to  face  the 
music.  I've  had  a  good  time  lately — 
rather  too  good  for   a   detrimental,  as  I 
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suppose   I  am,   and   shall    be   for    some 
years." 

**  Unless  Sir  Basil " 

"Oh,  I  won't  build  my  hopes  on  dead 
men's  shoes." 

"  Rather  a  mixed  metaphor,  Donald." 

"  I  know  it  is ;  I  never  can  talk  properly, 
but  there/  who  could,  on  the  eve  of 
banishment  from  everything  worth  living 
for  ?  I  wouldn't  mind  if  it  were  a  decent 
campaign,  either ;  in  fact  I  'd  be  most 
awfully  glad  to  see  some  real  service  ;  but 
this  beastly  expedition " 

**  Don't  get  low-spirited,  dear  old  boy." 

**  It 's  beastly  of  me  to  make  moan  to 
you,"  he  said,  springing  up  from  his  chair 
and  taking  one  at  the  same  table.  '*  Vou 
are  such  a  little  brick — vou  make  me 
ashamed  of  myself.  How  I  shall  miss  my 
talks  with  you ! "  he  said,  with  a  boyish 
tenderness. 

The  woman's  hand  trembled  slightly, 
but  she  smiled  brightly  enough. 

**  You  have  been  so  good  to  me,"  he 
said,  meeting  the  smile.  **  No  one  is  ever 
so  good." 

**  No  one  ?  "  she  asked,  with  eves  bent 
upon  the  paper. 

**  No  one,"  he  replied  half  sadly,  and  he 
could  not  see  the  light  in  her  eyes.  His 
own  were  mood  v. 

**  Vou  make  nothing  of  what  you  have 
done  for  me,"  she  said. 

**  I  .^— I  've  done  nothing,"  he  replied  in 
surprise. 

**  Of  course  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Menzies. 
**  It  has  been  nothing  at  all  to  have  looked 
after  me  like  a  brother  for  two  vears — 
to  have  s}Tnpathised  and  helped  and 
strengthened  me  against  failure." 

**  You  are  so  clever,  I  knew  you  must 
succeed,"  he  broke  in. 

*'  Oh,  but  no  one  else  has  believed  in 
me,"  she  said.  **  And  besides  that,  I  was 
so  unhappy,  and  I  had  got  to  believe  in 
no  one,  to  be  cynical  and  selfish  and 
hard." 
.    **  Never  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

**  Yes,  I  was  ;  and  then  you  turned  up — 
and  we  have  been  such  friends,  such  nal 
friends."  Her  voice  faltered.  "  And  now 
it  is  all  over.  Everything  comes  to  an  end 
for  me." 


"It's  beastly,"  observed  Lieutenant 
Rathbone  succinctly. 

Mrs.  Menzies  burst  into  a  merr}*  laugh. 
**  Oh,  Don,"  she  said,  "there 's  no  use  draw- 
ing out  the  soft  stops ;  your  big  diapason 
comes  in  out  of  tune." 

"You  mean  I  can't  express  myself?" 
He  laughed  too. 

"  Yes,  you  can,"  she  said  softly,  looking 
him  over,  "  but  not  in  words.  It  gave  me 
a  start,"  she  continued,  "  to  see  you  come 
in  booted  and  spurred — it  was  *  good-bye  * 
in  a  revelation." 

"  Miss  Hilton  said  almost  the  same 
thing,"  said  Donald.  He  coloured  again 
as  he  said  the  name,  and  nervously  began 
pulling  the  manuscripts  over  to  him  and 
looking  at  their  titles.  "  What  have  'you 
been  writing  lately,  Mrs.  Menzies  } "  he 
asked  ;  "  and  when  are  you  going  to  put 
me  in  a  ston'  }  " 

"  Not  until  you  are  ripe,"  she  answered. 

"  Ah  !  That 's  cruel.  You  are  not  so 
very  many  years  older  than  I — why,  I 
remember  when  you  were  married  I  was 
old  enough  to  be  jolly  well  jealous  of 
Menzies.  I  fancied  myself  in  love  with 
you,  you  know.  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
now,  I  was  awfully  gone  on  you.  Wasn't 
it  funny  t " 

"  And  you  think  you  are  telling  me 
news,"  replied  the  lady.  But  she  looked 
as  if  she  didn't  like  it,  too. 

"  Oh,  well,  you  read  people  like  books," 
said  he,  a  little  discomfited.  "  I  wish  / 
could." 

"  What  human  document  do  you  wish 
to  decipher  t  "  asked  Mrs.  Menzies  "  Is 
she  so  very  incomprehensible  }  " 

"  She  ?  "  He  loohed  up,  and  met  a 
glance  half  mocking,  half  sad,  altogether 
tender.  The  tenderness  was  not  for  the 
subject-matter,  but  it  won  him  to  con- 
fidence. 

"  I  say,  ^Irs.  Menzies,"  he  said,  push- 
ing aside  the  manuscripts  and  leaning  over 
the  table  with  outspread  arms,  "  I  think 
you  women  are  the  most — the  most " 

She  would  not  help  him,  not  even  by  a 
look  of  sympathy. 

**  I  must  tell  vou,"  he  burst  out.  "  She 's 
been  so  tormenting,  so  unsettling — and 
now,  just  when  I  'm  going " 
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He  looked  at  her,  and  thought  that  lixed 
gaze  was  one  of  pity  for  himself. 

"She's  so  nice  to  me,"  he  said,  drop- 
ping his  voice,  "  By  Jove,  I  could  almost 
believe — almost — that  she — she  likes  me 
a  little," 

"And  if  she  does?  "asked  Mrs.Menzies, 
breaking  the  silence  after  a  moment. 

"  Ah  !  that 's  it,"  said  he,  sitting  up 
straight.       "  Of    course    I    don't    fear    a 


half  apoiogeticallj',  "for  advice  about  hfe. 
You  have  had  so  much  experience,  you 
know.     And,  as  you  say,  I  'm  not  ripe." 

"  What  good  does  experience  do  one  ?" 
asked  .Mrs.  Menzies  bitterly.  She  got  up 
and  walked  to  the  window,  breathing 
quickly.  "  The  same  old  mistakes,  the 
same  blindness  and  rashness  and  rushing 
upon  one's  fate — thinking,  for  once,  it  has 
something  good  in  store,  and  finding  it  is 


refusal  —  you    know  what    I   mean.     '  He      the  sa 
either  fears  his  fate  too  much,'  and  that      round 


sort  of  thing.     But  the  question  is,  niiffA'  I 

to  speak  .'    .\nd  if  I  go  there  to-night " 

He  stopped  abruptly. 

Mrs.  Menzies  waited. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said  imploringly,  "what 
ou^ht  I  to  do  .'  J'm  know.  I  have  certain 
prosfiects.  though  more  of  being  potted 
out  in  Rhodesia.     But  I.ady  Hilton  asi;,-/ 

me  to  come;  and   sAf  looked "     He 

dropj)e(l  his  eyes  under  the  steady  j;a/e. 
"  1     alwavs   come    to    vou,"    he    finished 


old  disappointment !     So  we  go 
i    round    in  a  circle,  never  any 
wiser,  never  anv  happier  !  " 

Donald  was  silent.  He  had  been  used 
to  her  emotional  outbursts  when  first  he 
came  in  touch  with  her  again,  after  those 
wretched  years  of  her  marriage  had  done 
their  worst  with  her  brave  spirit.  Latterly 
she  had  been  .so  bright  and  happy,  and 
now  he  thought  his  words  had  brought 
back  the  past  too  abruptly,  and  he  was 
sorry  he  had  spoken  ihem.  He  drew  her 
papers  towards  himself  and  opened  one. 
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He  was  privileged — given  the  freedom  of 
her  city,  she  had  told  him,  long  ago. 

She  turned  presently  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  **  Dear  Don,"  she  said, 
"  I  can't — I  can't  advise  you.  You  must 
do  what  you  think  right." 

**  That  means,"  he  said,  **  that  you  think 
I  ought  to  go  without  speaking.  When  a 
woman  like  you  says  *  Do  what  you  think 
is  right,'  it  means  *  Do  what  you  know  is 
unpleasant.' " 

**  You  are  epigrammatic,"  said  Mrs. 
Menzies,  with  a  twinge  at  her  heart,  as  she 
looked  at  the  handsome  bent  head. 

He  leaned  back  and  looked  up  at  her, 
"  1  am  very  unhappy,"  he  sail  ;  and  then 
he  sprang  up,  knocking  her  story  off  the 
table.  **  I  know  you  are  right — I  \'c/t'//  it 
so,"  he  said,  and  he  did  not  see  that  she 
was  stooping  to  pick  it  up.  The  room 
swam  before  her  as  she  did  so.  He  did 
not  see  very  distinctly  himself.  She  put 
the  manuscript  down,  and  her  hand  lay 
on  it. 

**  1  was  cowardly  to  ask  your  advice," 
he  said.  "  I  did  it  because  you  are  such  a 
womanly  woman,  you  know,  and  a  story- 
writer  and  all  that,  and  I  h()|)ed  you  wouKl 
take  the  romantic  view.  But  all  the  while 
I  knew  it  would  be  mean  to  ask  a  girl  to 
marry  me  at  such  a  time  as  this — and 
I  won't  do  it.  I  won't  go  to  the  Hiltons' 
to-night.  Lend  me  your  pen.  ami  I  will 
write  a  note  of  apology." 

Mechanically  she  pushed  the  pen  across 
to  him,  and  helping  himself  to  note-f)aper 
he  began  scribbling  furiously,  now  and 
again  frowning  and  biting  the  end  of  his 
light  moustache,  and  tearing  the  sheet 
across  t(^  begin  another.  He  looked  up 
once  and  said,  **  I  am  using  up  all  your 
stationery,  I  am  so  stupid  this  morning." 
Hut  she  did  not  rally  him,  as  was  her 
wont ;  she  sat  still,  with  her  face  resting  on 
one  hand,  looking  at  the  title  of  the  story 
she  had  picked  up.  It  was  called  "A  Life's 
Mistake,"  and  she  had  written  it  so 
recently  that  every  word  was  fresh  in  her 
memory,  as  the  scenes  she  had  recalled 
for  its  inception  were  fresh  again. 

Soft  and  mellow  had  been  the  colours 
she  had  mixed  for  her  picture,  she  told 
herself,  when  she  had  sat  down  a  few  days 


before  to  make  it.  It  was  a  leaf  out  of 
her  own  life  she  had  chosen  to  illustrate, 
but  time — and  something  else,  which  she 
knew  now  was  stronger  than  time — had 
altered  the  leaf,  had  dried  the  tear-stains, 
and  smoothed  out  the  wrinkles  they  had 
made.  And  so  she  had  even  felt  a  pathetic 
pleasure  in  writing  it  out,  and  though 
unconscious  yet  of  why  she  had  wished  to 
rid  herself  of  the  memory,  of  putting  it 
thus  outside  herself.  For  memories  put 
into  words  have  lost  half  their  power  to 
haunt  us.  But  now,  looking  on  at  the 
young  fellow  struggling  to  devise  the  note 
that  was  to  put  his  love  aside  for  honour's 
sake,  it  all  came  back — red,  **  The  colour 
of  life  broken  open,"  as  Mrs.  Meynell  says. 

She  saw  herself  again,  bewildered, 
shamed  by  the  departure  of  the  one  who 
lovetl  and  rode  away — and  pitied  herself. 
And  then  she  thought  of  Flo  Hilton.  So 
he  loved  her,  after  all  !  Her  secret  con- 
sciousness, which  she  had  fought  against, 
was  a  true  warning  ;  and  all  her  experi- 
ence had  not  saved  her  from  the  wilful 
disregarding  of  that  inward  monitor. 

Yet  if  he  went  and  made  no  sign.  She 
had  the  advantage  even  yet.  He  leaned 
upon  her,  looked  to  her  as  his  friend  and 
counsellor,  loved  her  in  a  way  that  might 
even  yet  grow  into  the  enough  she 
coveted — enough  to  let  her  love  him,  and 
to  be  grateful  and  glad  for  the  service.  He 
had  said  that  no  one  was  so  good  to  him ; 
and,  after  all,  that  is  what  men  like — rest 
and  peace  and  devotion,  not  distraction 
and  teasing  antl  coquetry.  He  would 
forget  that  child  and  turn  to  her — if  she 
had  but  time  and  patience. 

And  she  could  not  give  him  up.  Her 
life  had  been  so  hard — so  hard,  all  but 
these  two  years.  People  called  her  brave, 
s(»eing  her  struggles  to  support  herself, 
but  they  did  not  know  that  the  source  of 
her  courage  lay  in  that  boy's  comradeship, 
his  unaffected  admiration  for  and  belief  in 
her,  his  practical  sympathy.  She  could 
have  lived  like  that  for  ever,  asking  no 
more — but  then  he  was  going  away,  and 
she  must  hold  fast  what  she  had.  It  was 
so  little,  and  other  w(;men  had  so  much ! 
Whv  need  Flo  Hilton  want  him,  she  who 
had  so  many  lovers  ?     He  wasn't  clever. 
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not  flourishing  nor  even  extraordinarily 
handsome  —  he  was  just  Donald,  her 
Donald,  whom  no  one  knew  at  his  dear 
best  as  she  did.  Flo  was  quite  incapable 
of  appreciating  him — he  was  far,  far  above 
her  or  the  like  of  her.  Yes,  it  was 
inconsistent,  but  true,  to  hold  both  views. 
How  bravely  he  was  struggling  to  gel 
that  note  written— dear  fellow,  how  often  he 
had  come  to  her  for  help  in  his  epistolary 
ditficultics! 
■'  V  o  u  are 
such  a  perfect 


apologeticallv, 
"and  I'm 
such  a  duffer." 
And  then  in 
some  practical 
matter,  where 
she  was  uttcrlv 
helpless,  he 
would  be  so 
strong  and  re- 
liabtf .  and  she 
would  humbly 
submit  III  his 
dictation.  Oh, 


up! 

There  »as 
a  thick  lock  of 
hair  hanging 
over  his  fore- 
head that  she 
had  an  almost 
irrtrsistible  desire  to  brush  back  sometimes. 
If  she  did  it  now,  what  would  he  say  -'  If 
she  were  to  cry,  what  would  he  do .' 

"Donald,  Donald,  think  of  mc  just  a 
little.  I  love  you,  and  with  a  love  that  is 
to  a  girl's  hke  wine  to  water.  J(v  huart 
is  breaking  because  you  arc  going,  and 
vou  are  spending  our  last  hour  in  writing 
to  her ! " 

Her  sorrow  broke  out  in  a  sigh.  He 
looketl  up  as  if  she  had  spoken,  and  only 
saw  that  she  was  paler  than  usual.  Women 
don't  say  these  things,  after  all. 

No.  i8i.    October  1S9S 


"This  will  have  to  do,"  he  said  miser- 
ably. "  It 's  beastly  rude,  the  way  I  've 
put  it,  after  all  my  attempts,  but  I  can't 
help  it.  There  's  nothing,  is  there," 
turning  his  blue  eyes  in  frank  confidence 
upon  his  mentor,  "  between  the  whole 
and  —  well,  just  nothing.  And  the 
minute  I  begin  writing  anything  at  all 
that's  nicf.  you  know,  it  all  comes  out, 
and  I  might  as  well  go  and  say  it." 

She  couldn't 
help  herself, 
though  the 
words  cut 
through    the 


to-  say  it  ?  " 
■'  Rather," 

he  answered 

simply. 

He     looked 

away,  but  she 

"Never 

mind,"     he 

awfully    good 
sorry, 


but  one  has 
to  face  the 
music.  If  I 
could  be  quite 
sure  she  didn't 
care,  it 
wouldn't 


fought  hack  that  despairing  speech,  what 
she  had  got  to  do.  And  she  did  it. 
"  Don."  she  said.  "  I  think  that  note 
mustn't  go." 

He  stared  at  hor,  and  then  smiled  with 
the  old  tenderness.  "  Now  I  've  worked 
you  up,"  he  said.     "  It 's  too  bad  of  mc." 

"  Vou  haven't,''  she  said  quietly  ;  "  at 
least,  not  as  you  think.  But  I  shall  make 
you  sec  that  you're  not  right  in  doing 
this." 

She  stood  nearer  to  him,  and  went  on 
rapidly-  "  You  appealed  to  my  experience. 
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Do  you  know  what  Balzac  says — '  Would 
they  could  sell  us  experience,  though 
at  diamond  prices !  But  then  no  one 
would  use  the  article  secondhand.'  I'll 
give  you  mine,  and  you  will  use  it. 
It 's  many  years  ago,  and  I  don't  feci  it 
now."  She  caught  her  breath,  and  he 
looked  at  her  sympathetically. 

"  1  "m  afraid  you  do,"  he  said,  but  she 
hurried  on. 

"You  don't  remember  Jack  Norreys. 
He  was  killed  at  Isandula.     Well,  we  had 


been  something  tocachutlK-r — not  acknow- 
ledged, but  felt.  And  yet  I  wasn't  sure. 
and  he  went  awaj'  and  never  spoke.  VMieii 
he  was  killed  I  thought  my  lii'art  uus  going 
to  break.  I  was  so  young,  only  seventeen, 
and  1  thought  hearts  diil  break,  but  they 
don't,  you  know.  .\dam.  my  husband, 
guessed  it  all.  He  made  capital  out  nf  his 
having  been  Jack's  friend,  and  so  I  drifted 
into  an  engagement  just  because  my  heart 
was  sore,  and  1  woukin't  have  anyone 
suspeit  the  cause,  and  I  let  him  marrj- 
me.  Wait— that  isn't  all.  Only  a  few 
days  before  the  wedding  [  met  a  woman 
who  had  been  Jack's  friend — as  I  am  to 
you.  you  know — and  we  got  confidential 
in  the  twilight ;  it  was  at  old  Lady  Soames', 


and  the  men  hadn't  come  in  from  shoot- 
ing, and  we  two  were  alone,  and  some- 
how, over  the  fire — well,  she  told  me 
all  the  things  Jack  had  said  about  me,  and 
how  he  had  fell  it  wrong  to  bind  me,  so 
young,  and  both  of  us  with  no  prospects 
to  speak  of.  And  she  cried,  but  I  didn't. 
.\nd  so  I  was  married — and — and  that's 
all." 

Donald  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  she 
prevented  him  by  moving  away  a  little. 
"  So  vou  sec,"  she  said,  "  why  I  believe 
it  is  wrong  to  go 
away  without 
speaking.  It 
isn't  fair  to  a  girl. 
It  may  drive  her 
to  do  something 
that  will  spoil  her 
life." 

There  was  a 
m  o  mcntary 
silence,  and  sht 
waited  for  the 
blow. 

"  I  believe  you 
are    right,"    he 

I'he  gladness 
in  his  voice  made 
her  shiver.  He 
took  his  note, 
and,  tearing  it 
■NT.  LuuKiNo  BACK  across,    thrcw    it 

into    the    waste- 
paper  basket. 
Then  he  turned  cheerfully. 
'■  I  know  you  are  right,"  he  said  again 
earnestly,  "and  I  thank  you  more  than  I 
can  say.     I'erhajis  she  won't  have  me.  you 

know.     But  at  least " 

He  broki- off  suddenly. 
■' How  selfish  1  am!  Now,  that's  quite 
enough  of  my  own  affairs.  We  were  going 
to  have  a  last  longiatk  ab<iut  yours.  Look 
here,  shall  I  go  now  and  come  in  early 
to-morrow  morning .-  You  look  so  tired 
and  upset — and,  by  Jove,  it's  much  later 
than  I  thought." 

■'I've  no  affairs  to  talk  about,"  said 
Mrs.  Menzies.  "  And  I  <lon't  think  you  'd 
better  come  to-morrow — I  mean  that  pro- 
tracted good-byes  arc  painful." 
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**  So  they  are,"  answered  Donald  sadly. 

A  cloud  had  fallen.  He  was  conscious 
himself  of  its  weight,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes*  desultory  conversation,  he  rose. 

**  I  must  go,"  he  said.  "It's  beastly 
hard  to  say  it — but,  good-bye.  You've 
been  awfully  good  and  kind,  and  I  hate  to 
leave  you  after  having  been  such  friends." 

**  Good-bye,"  said  Mrs.  Menzies.  He 
thought  afterwards  that  she  had  not  been 
so  cordial  as  he  had  a  right  to  expect  her 
to  be.  At  the  time  it  checked  the  desire 
to  say  that  he  must  call  and  tell  her  the 
result  of  that  evening's  mission.  But  he 
had  to  thank  her  again. 

"  You  are  a  little  brick !  "  he  said,  keep- 
ing her  cold  hand  a  moment  in  his  strong, 
warm  clasp.  "  It  has  cost  you  something 
to  tell  me  this." 

**  I  told  you,"  she  answered  with  a  smile 
that   hurt    her   near   the    corners   of  her 


mouth,  **  that  we  sell  experience  at  diamond 
price." 

He  looked  at  her  wistfully,  not  com- 
prehending. The  next  moment  he  went, 
looking  back  from  the  door,  and  surprised 
that  she  did  not  give  him  a  parting  glance 
from  her  chair  where  she  sat,  with  eyes 
bent  upon  her  papers. 

**  These  clever  women  don't  feel  things 
half  as  much  as  the  ordinary  sort  do,"  was 
his  fleeting  reflection  as  he  pushed  aside 
the  portiere.  **  And  it 's  a  jolly  good  thing, 
for  they  generally  get  knocked  out  of  the 
running."  He  was  thinking  of  the  "ex- 
perience," and  caught  his  spur  in  the 
portiere.  As  he  freed  it,  he  looked  back 
again,  but  still  she  did  not  stir. 

"  Some  idea  has  struck  her  for  a  new 
tale,"  he  thought,  not  without  admiration. 

So  he  closed  the  door  softly  behind 
him. 


THE     OTHER     DAY. 


WE  played  together,  you  and  I, 
The  other  day. 
Love's  sun  was  blazing  in  our  sky, 

Our  garden  gay. 
The  other  day  seems  years  ago, 

A  whisper  from  the  far-away  : 
And  yet  it  really  was,  I  know, 
The  other  day. 


We  were  so  careless  in  our  joy 

The  other  day, 
And  prodigal  of  love — your  boy 

So  longed  to  stay. 
Yet  parting  holds  amidst  the  pain 

A  hope  to  lighten  all  our  way- 
That  we  may  live  and  love  again 

Another  dav. 

G.  C.  P. 
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HOW  BRITISH   SUBJECTS    HAVE   MADE  RUSSIA 

AND  TO-DAY  RUSSIA  WOULD  LIKE  TO  UNMAKE  BRITAIN 


TO  those  who  know  something  of  the 
expansion  of  Russia,  how  she  has 
become  a  great  Power,  and  how  the 
Romanoffs  have  risen,  the  *'  Situation  in 
the  Far  East,"  which  has  been  the  leading 
line  ip  the  newspaper  posters  for  so  many 
months,  affords  a  strange  object-lesson  in 
the  art  of  irony.  Juggling  with  mysteri- 
ous treaties,  manipulating  solemn-looking 
Orientals  who  inevitably  recall  Bret  Harte,. 
the  Czar  stands  on  Chinese  soil,  obdurate, 
even  defiant.  He  has  outwitted  our  states- 
men at  every  turn.  He  pooh-poohs  the 
Cecil  whose  ancestors  were  expert  diplo- 
mats when  his  own  were  barbaric.  He 
bamboozles  the  Scot,  Sir  Claude  Mac- 
Donald,  when  he  has  really  been  lifted 
to  his  pinnacle  of  power  by  Scotsmen 
most  of  all.  His  shadow  dogs  us  at  ever}^ 
step  in  the  East,  just  as  Napoleon's  did 
eighty  years  and  more  ago,  when  the  mere 
mention  of  Bonaparte  was  used  to  terrify 
the  baby  Britisher  in  his  cradle.  But 
there  is  this  difference  !  France  owed  us 
nothing  in  those  days — rather  were  we  the 
debtors  ;  for  had  she  not  given  us  a  new 
mode  of  life  when  she  sent  William,  from 
Normandy,  to  say  nothing  of  many  a 
Princess — and  principle  }  But  Russia  is  the 
Russia  we  know,  because  we  have  shown 
her  the  way.  Till  we  took  her  in  hand — 
not  officially  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
practically — Russia  was  but  a  vast  con- 
glomerate of  hordes  of  undisciplined  tribes. 
Britain  helped  to  unify  them  all  under  the 
master  touch  of  Peter  ;  and  having  drilled 
his  armies  and  created  his  navv,  Britain 
helped  him  to  expand  in  every  direction, 
crushing  the  Turk  in  the  south  -  west, 
solidifying  the  frontier  on  the  west,  and 
pushing     far     east.      In     short,     Britain 


forged  a  sword  and  put  it  into  the 
Czar's  ambitious  hand,  and  now  he 
threatens  to  wield  it  for  our  chastisement, 
annexing  our  methods  of  expansion  ; 
menacing  here  and  defying  there  ;  putting 
us  to  infinite  expense  in  keeping  a  great 
army  on  the  frontier  of  our  Indian  Empire; 
and  now  to-day  parting  China  on  a  Slav 
scheme,  so  that  we  shriek  impotently  lest 
our  prestige  in  the  East  be  crij)pled. 
That  is  the  ironic  significance  of  the  pre- 
sent crisis  which  a  knowledge  of  Russia's 
evolution  suggests ;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
ironical  'because  this  year  happens  to  be 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Peter 
the  •  Great's  visit  to  England,  and  his 
carrying  off  of  five  hundred  Englishmen 
to  help  him  to  build  his  Empire. 

The  Scot  was  among  the  first  to  invade 
Russia.  Equipped  with  a  magnificent 
system  of  cheap  education,  but  offering  few 
opportunities  for  the  ultimate  manipulation 
of  these  advantages,  Scotland  had  to  send 
her  youths  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Europe.  England  was  too  antagonistic 
in  its  aims  as  vet  to  utilise  this  raw 
material,  so  the  Scot  went  elsewhere. 
France  swarmed  with  him  ;  the  German 
States  gladly  availed  themselves  of  his 
services ;  and  the  great  religious  struggles 
of  the  day  naturally  absorbed  the  military 
energies  of  a  people  ever  prone  to  dwell 
on  dialectics.  Russia,  inchoate  as  it  was, 
did  not  escape  his  notice.  "The  influx  of 
Scotch,"  says  Mr.  !Morfill,  **  had  begun  in 
the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  (i 531-1584), 
and  Russian  history  teems  with  the  names 
of  Bruces,  Gordons,  Leslies,  Hamihons, 
Carmichaels,  and  Dalziels."  Some  of 
these  settled  permanently  in  Russia  and 
founded  families  whose  names  survive  ia 
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Strangely  perv^erted  forms.  Thus  Hamilton 
became  Khomutov,  while  the  great  poet 
Lermontov ;  who  died  in  1841,  pointed  to 
a  Scottish  ancestor  bearing  the  ancient 
name  of  Learmont. 

One  of  the  most  notable  Britishers  in 
the  making  of  Russia  was  undoubtedly 
Patrick  Gordon,  of  whom  his  great  clans- 
man Byron  wrote — 

Then  you've  General  Gordon 
Who  girded  his  sword  on 

To  serve  with  a  Muscovite  master, 
And  help  him  to  p>olish 
A  nature  so  owlish — 

They  thought  shaWng  heads  a  disaster. 

The  house  of  Gordon  is  divided  into 
two  great  sections :  legitimate  and  the 
"  natural.*'  This  Patrick  belonged  to  the 
latter  (which  has  given  birth  to  Lord 
Aberdeen's  family),  his  father  owning 
a  small  estate  in  the  North  called 
Auchleuchries.  His  side  of  the  house 
have  ever  been  notable  fighters,  his  own 
main  branch  having  produced  in  our  own 
centur}'  Thomas  Gordon,  who  helped  the 
Greeks  to  win  their  freedom  in  1830,  and 
also  Charles  Gordon,  the  hero  of  the  very 
China  now  in  dispute.  Young  Patrick 
Gordon  once  wrote,  **  Alitns  are  scarcely 
employed  in  England,  so  that  foreign 
ser\'ice  becomes  a  necessitv/'  Russia  was 
only  too  glad  to  take  the  men  that  England 
despised.  So  Gordon  found  himself  at  the 
age  of  twenty  in  the  Swedish  army  fighting 
the  Protestant  cause  of  Gustavus,  though 
he  himself  was  a  staunch  Catholic.  After 
an  adventurous  career,  now  under  the 
banner  of  Sweden,  now  under  the  colours 
of  Poland,  he  entered  the  Russian  armv  in 
1 66 1 ,  to  serve  the  Czar  Alexis,  finding  many 
of  his  countrymen — bearing  such  character- 
istic namesas  Douglas,  Airth,  Keith,  Burnet, 
Calderwood,  Guild,  Stuart,  and  Menzies — 
installed  as  officers.  From  that  year  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  thirty-eight  years  later, 
he  was  helping  Russia  to  become  the  power 
she  is.  The  task  was  not  a  pleasant  one, 
for,  though  he  found  the  Russians  half 
barbaric,  he  and  the  other  **  foreign 
devils"  who  had  come  to  civilise  her 
were  **  looked  upon  by  the  best  sort  as 
scarcely  Christians,  and  by  the  plebeians 
as  mere  Pagans." 


Gordon  spent  the  first  year  of  his  life 
in  Russia  warring  against  the  Turks  and 
the  Tartars,  and  rising  to  be  Lieutenant- 
General,  but  it  was  not  until  the  advent 
of  Peter  the  Great  that  the  tenacious  Scot's 
ability  was  fully  recognised.  The  Greek 
Church  opposed  Gordon  as  a  heretic,  but 
Peter  defied  the  Church  and  set  aside  all 
prejudice  against  foreigners;  for  none  knew 
better  than  he  that  Russia  must  be  civilised 
from  without.  Thus,  when  Peter  came  to 
London,  precisely  two  hundred  years  ago, 
he  not  only  saw  our  methods,  but  he 
annexed  a  little  armv  of  the  men  who 
practised  them.  He  managed  to  get 
some  excellent  soldiers,  for  the  Stuart 
sympathies  of  the  military  classes  of 
England  had  driven  many  of  our  best 
soldiers  into  exile.  It  was  Gordon  who 
publicly  congratulated  Peter  (in  the 
name  of  the  army)  on  the  birth  of  poor 
Alexis.  It  was  Gordon  who  really  took 
Azov.  It  was  Gordon  who  saved  Peter 
from  the  mutinous  Strelitzes  of  1698,  and, 
indeed,  our  chief  knowledge  of  this  con- 
spiracy is  due  to  Gordon's  autobiography, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  national  docu- 
ments of  Russia,  and  has  been  translated 
into  German,  but  only  partly  into  English. 
When  Gordon  died  in  1699,  Peter  felt  his 
loss  intensely,  and  gave  him  a  gorgeous 
funeral  in  Moscow,  while  he  also  took 
both  his  sons  and  his  son-in-law  (the 
Jacobite  plotter,  Alexander  Gordon)  into 
the  army. 

Then  Peter  went  to  Ireland  for  another 
remarkable  general;  for,  having  found 
such  help  in  a  Scotchman,  he  took  a 
Limerick  man,  Peter  Lacy,  who  came  of  a 
family  of  ubiquitous  fighters.  Lacy's  father 
and  two  of  his  brothers  had  fallen  for 
France.  He  himself  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
helped  King  James  to  defend  Limerick, 
and  after  having  served  Poland  he  was 
selected  by  Peter  out  of  a  hundred  officers 
to  train  Russian  troops.  Lacy  began  as  a 
Major  in  Colonel  Bruce's  regiment,  but 
he  soon  got  a  regiment  of  his  own,  the 
Grand  Musketeers,  composed  of  a  hundred 
Russian  nobles,  armed  and  horsed  at  their 
own  expense.  He  helped  Peter  to  reduce 
the  Cossack  chief,  Mazeppa,  at  the  battle 
of  Pultowa,  1709;  during  the  ue'Js.lVw^VN^ 
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years  he  fought  the  Swedes,  the   Danes, 

and  the  Turks  in  turn,  extending  Russia's 

sphere  of  influence  in  each  campaign.     In 

1723  he  took  his  seat  on   the  Council  of 

War  at  St.  Petersburg ;  he  helped  to  prop 

up  Poland  by  putting  the  Saxon  princelet 

Augustus    on    the    throne,    and   then   he 

helped  to  knock  him 

over     by      attacking 

Dantzig.     He  fought 

the  Swedes  in  17+r, 

with     James     Keith, 

Frederick     the 

Great's    famous 

Field -Marshal,  as  his 

second  in  command, 

H  is    promptness    in 

suppressing  a  mutiny 


undoubtedly  have  held  out.  Far  greater 
than  Gordon,  however,  was  another  Scot, 
Samuel  Greig,  who  left  his  native  kingdom 
of  Fife  to  fight  our  battles  in  France.  In 
1763  he  entered  the  Russian  navy,  and 
within  seven  years  he  was  a  rear-admiral. 
Greig    surrounded    himself  with    Scottish 


of 


Rusi 


Guards  in  1742 
"saved  St.  Peters- 
burg and  perhaps 
the  Empire."  He 
was  created  a  Count, 
while  he  ended  his 
life  in  1751  as  the 
Governor  of  Livonia, 
where  his  vast  estates 
lay ;  and  his  kinsman, 
-Maurice  Lacy,  was 
afterwards  Governor 
of  Grodno. 

But  Peter  had  even 
greater  dreams  than 
the  reform  of  his 
army.  He  was 
cijually  keen  on  a 
nav)'.  and  to  this  end 
he  employed  many  a 
Britisher.       One     of 

the  Si:     was    Thomas  ^,_^ 

'lordon,  a  Scot,  who 

had  k-ft  our  Navy  owing  to  his  close  friend- 
ship with  the  Pretender,  who  was  perpetu- 
ally urging  him  to  induce  Peter  to  invade 
Kngland.  Gordon  was  fifty-seven  when 
hf-  quitted  Kngland  in  ijig,  but  Peter 
made  him  at  once  a  rear-admiral,  and 
ultimately  Governor  of  Cronstadt,  bestow- 
ing on  him  the  Order  of  St.  .Alexander. 
Indeed,  to  this  Gordon  as  much  as  to 
Lacy  Russia  owed  Dantzig.  for  had  not 
A/V  fiect  come  up  in  time  the  town  would 


officers,  and  they  nut  only  won  Russia's 
immediate  battles,  but  also  perfected  her 
as  the  fighter  of  the  future.  lie  re- 
modelled thi-  Russian  navy  from  top  to 
bottom,  disciplining  the  crews  and  edu- 
cating the  officers,  and  he  also  gave 
Russia  his  son,  Ale.\is  Samuiluvitch  Greig, 
who  was  made  a  middy  at  birth  and  rose 
to  be  a  rear-admiral.  It  is  to  him  that 
Russia  owes  its  Black  Sea  fleet,  and,  strange 
to   say,    his    son    (the    third    generation) 
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opposed  us  from  the  Russian  side  during 
the  Crimean  War,  distinguishing  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. 

Another  of  Peter's  great  discoveries  was 
John  Perry,  the  engineer,  who  was  a 
Gloucestershire  man.  He  began  in  our 
Navy  and  lost  his  arm  in  1690,  while 
engaging  a  French  privateer.  Peter  met 
him  in  this  country  and  engaged  him  on 
the  spot  as  his  Comptroller  of  Maritime 
Works  at  a  salary  of  ;^30o  a  year — which 
during  fourteen  years  he  drew  only  once. 
For  that  is  one  of  the  strange  things 
about  this  absorption  of  British  brains  by 
Russia.  The  Czar,  on  the  impulse  of  a 
generous  moment,  gave  his  helpers  and 
servers  estates  and  honours ;  but  they 
did  not  dream  of  paying  salaries  regularly, 
if  at  all.  Even  Gordon,  Peter's  favourite, 
complained  bitterly  of  the  **  poor  sub- 
sistence." Perry  rendered  notable  service 
to  Russian  commerce  by  making  a  canal 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  and 
rendering  the  Voronej  River  navigable 
from  the  city  of  Voronej  to  the  Don.  But 
as  beggary  stared  him  in  the  face,  he 
ultimately  came  back  to  England,  where 
he  carried  out  some  important  engineering 
works. 

Nor  did  this  method  of  using  Britain 
end  with  Peter.  His  successors  carried 
it  on — notably  Catherine,  who  actually 
took  across  the  English  doctor,  Thomas 
Dimsdale,  to  inoculate  her  for  smallpox. 
The  Czar  Alexis  had  an  English  physician 
at  his  Court — to  wit,  Samuel  Collins,  who 
wrote  a  remarkable  book  on  the  state  of 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  To  another  doctor.  Surgeon 
John  Cook,  *who  was  attached  to  Count 
Peter  Lacy's  army,  we  owe  another 
classic  work  on  Russian  manners.  A 
part  of  Finland  was  grasped  l)y  Russia 
in  1 742  by  reason  of  the  martyrdom  of  a 
Scot,  Major  Malcolm  Sinclair.  In  1739 
he  was  sent  by  Sweden  to  make  a  treaty 
with  Turkey,  so  that  the  perpetual  en- 
croachments of  Russia  might  be  checked. 
On  his  way  home  he  was  trappetl  in  Silesia 
by  two  of  the  creatures  of  Biren,  the 
German  favourite  of  the  Empress  Anne, 
and    foully  murdered.      Sweden   was    so 


SLngry  on  his  behalf  that  it  declared  war  on 
Russia  two  years  later,  only  to  be  beaten 
and  robbed  of  another  slice  of  Finland. 

Even  a  British  peer  entered  the  service 
of  Russia,  for  John  Lindsay,  the  twentieth 
Earl  of  Crawford,  fought  with  the  Russians 
against  the  Turks  in  1738.  At  the  battle 
of  Krotzka,  near  Belgrade,  in  1739,  his 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  he  was  so 
badly  wounded  in  the  thigh  that  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  injury  ten  years  later,  when 
the  wound  broke  out  for  the  twenty-ninth 
time. 

The  most  notable  foreigner  in  Catherine's 
service  was  John  Elphinstone,  who  refitted 
the  Russian  navy  in  1770,  and  who  gave 
one  of  his  sons  to  the  same  service.  Again, 
it  was  a  British  tar,  Joseph  Billings  (a 
native  of  Turnham  Green),  who  explored 
the  seas  lying  east  of  Siberia  between  the 
years  1785  and  179+;  while  a  Scotsman 
named  Mackenzie  was  the  first  to  show 
the  capacities  of  Sebastopol  as  a  harbour. 

]Most  of  the  men  I  have  mentioned,  in 
spite  of  all  temptations  to  belong  to  other 
nations,  remained  Englishmen,  returning 
home  to  end  their  arduous  careers  in  peace 
and  safety.  There  were  many  exceptions, 
however,  one  of  them  being  the  family  of 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  one  of  the  oldest  houses 
in  Scotland.  They  settled  down  at  Riga, 
and  in  the  end  of  last  century  three  of 
them  entered  the  Russian  army  and 
became  ennobled.  The  most  famous  of 
them  was  Michael  Bogdanovitch  Barclay 
de  Tolly,  who  commanded  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Russian  army  that  broke 
the  back  of  Napoleon  in  1 8 1 2  ;  he  rose 
to  be  a  Field  -  Marshal,  and  was  ulti- 
mately created  a  Prince.  A  regiment  of 
carabineers  is  named  after  him. 

During  the  present  century  English 
gold  has  been  freely  spent  in  Russia,  and 
a  great  many  engineering  operations  have 
been  done  by  Englishmen ;  but  Russia 
had  already  learned  the  art  of  war  too  well 
to  need  our  further  aid.  And  to-day  you 
may  see  the  result  of  her  power,  for 
the  newspaper  posters  boom  that  line, 
"  Grave  Situation  in  the  Far  East." 
The  dominance  of  that  situation  is  one  of 
life's  greater  ironies. — J.  M.  Bulloch. 
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IN    CARLTON    HOUSE    TERRACE. 


IF  the  Duke  of  York's  Column,  over- 
looking St.  James's  Park,  ever  makes 
up  its  mind  to  topple  over,  as  it  has  been 
threatening  these  last  few  years,  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  No.  9,  Carlton  House 
Terrace  will  be  discovered  among  the 
ruins.  No.  9  is  at  the  corner  of  the 
Terrace,  and  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  column,  a  house  undistinguished  from 
the  rest  in  the  row — big,  yellow-painted, 
and  rather  sombre-looking — were  it  not 
that  in  the  centre  of  the  door  there  hangs 
a  plaque,  about  the  size  of  a  dessert-plate, 
bearing  a  representation  of  the  excited 
double  eagle,  the  emblem  of  the  German 
Empire.  This  is  the  sole  outward  evidence 
that  No.  9,  Carlton  House  Terrace  is  the 
residence  of  Count  Hatzfcldt,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  German  Emperor  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James's.  It  is  a  commodious 
enough  house,  most  of  the  windows  look- 
ing over  the  Park,  and  with  the  Clock 
Tower  rising  above  the  trees  a  little  to  the 
left.  But  there  is  nothing  imposing  about 
it ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  dwarfisli  comi)ared 
with  Count  Hatzfeldt's  residence  near 
Constantinople,  when  he  was  Ambassador 
to  the  Porte.  The  German  Embassy 
at  Pera  is  a  great  barrack  -  looking 
structure,  with  as  much  architecture  about 
it  as  a  barn,  but  it  is  commandingly 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  the 
outlook  over  the  much-sung  Bosporus  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  world. 
As  Countess  Hatzfeldt  prefers  Berlin  to 
London,  and,  indeed,  very  rarely  comes  to 
this  country,  the  Embassy  a})artments  have 
no  little  fripperies  denoting  the  taste  and 
arrangement  of  a  woman,  but  rather  that 
serious,  strictly  utilitarian  aspect  noticed 
generally  in  rooms  the  occupants  of  which 
are  men -folk. 


There  is  a  large  misconception  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  what  an  Ambassador 
really  does.  Some  folk  think  that  his 
chief  duty  is  to  worm  out  secrets  about 
the  country  in  which  he  is  residing,  to 
bow  and  cringe  to  the  sovereign,  to  check- 
mate other  Ambassadors — to  be,  in  fact,  a 
spy  and  a  double-dealer  under  the  titles  of 
Ambassador  and  Diplomat.  Perhaps  this 
was  so  in  the  old  days,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  so  in  these  times.  As  someone 
has  humorously  written,  the  first  ambas- 
sadorial duty  nowadays  is  to  keep  a  good 
cook  :  which  simply  means  that  one  of  his 
functions  is  to  be  hospitable,  to  be  on 
friend Iv  and  intimate  terms  with  IMinisters, 
to  be  agreeable  and  kindly,  and  so  smooth 
the  way  for  little  diplomatic  tasks  he  may 
have  on  hand. 

The  German  Ambassador  has  to  keep 
his  master,  the  Emperor  William,  fully 
informed  of  all  that  is  taking  place  politic- 
ally in  England.  It  is  his  work  to  study 
the  policy  of  statesmen,  to  understand 
public  opinion,  to  catch  the  drift  of  ap- 
parently unimportant  events,  so  that  the 
Emperor  may  be  acquainted  at  first  hand 
with  what  is  happening.  Diplomatic  de- 
spatches to-day  are  possibly  not  quite  so 
interesting  as  during  the  time  when  there 
were  few  newspapers  and  no  telegraphs. 
But  still  twice  a  week  does  the  Ambassador 
send  a  courier  over  to  Berlin,  and  not 
infrequently  oftener  than  that.  It  is  the 
duty  of  an  Ambassador  to  protect  and,  if 
need  be,  defend  the  persons  of  his  fellow- 
countr}'men  in  the  land  where  he  is 
sojourning.  He  is  not  permitted — nor 
would  it  be  wise  were  he  permitted — to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  Government 
at  whose  Court  he  is  an  Ambassador.  He 
must  not  side  with  one  political  party  or 
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another.  He  must  maintain  a  position  of 
absolute  neutrality,  and  yet  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties. 

Hut  high  and  responsible  as  is  the 
position  of  an  Ambassador,  it  brings  with 
it  many  privileges.  He  is  the  direct 
personal  representative  of  his  sovereign, 
and  in  his  name  he  can  negotiate  with 
foreign  Governments.  When  an  Ambas- 
sador comes  to  London — from  Berlin,  for 
instance — he  brings  with  him  a  sealed 
letter  from  his  sovereign  in  person  to  the 
sovereign  to  whom  he  is  strnt,  saying  he 
will  approve  of  everything  his  representa- 
tive does  in  his  name.  Therefore  one  can 
appreciate  how  important  is  the  post  of 
Ambassador.  He  practically  plays  the 
role  of  a  King.  In  former  times,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  pageantry  of  State  sur- 
rounding him.  When  he  arrived  it  was 
the  King's  horses  and  coaches  that  went  to 
meet  him.  The  most  elaborate  feasts  and 
gorgeous  entertainments  were  j)rovided 
for  him.  He  possessed  the  right  of  stantl- 
ing  covered  in  the  presence  (if  nnalty. 
Pomp  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch. 
Now,  however,  an  Ambassador  travels  by 
railway  in  an  ordinary  train,  ju^t  like  any 
other  mortal,  and  his  intnnluction  t<»  the 
sovereign  is  about  the  same  as  the  formal 
presentation  at  Court.  Abroad  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  seni<jr  Ambassador,  known 
as  the  doytft,  to  act  as  spokesman  on 
behalf  of  the  diplomatic  c(jr[>s  when  they 
are  doing  anything  in  concert.  There  is 
no  such  person  in  London.  Every 
Ambassador  speaks  for  himself  anil  his 
(iovernment.  An  Ambassador  cannot  be 
pressed  upon  a  country  against  its  wish. 
In  order  to  avoid  anv  possibilitv  of  un- 
pleasantness,  the  custom  is  to  learn  before- 
hand whether  the  person  designated  would 
be  favourably  received.  That  settled,  the 
Ambassador  is  always  sure  of  a  proper  and 
Courte<)Us  welcome. 

In  rank,  an  Ambassador  comes  immedi- 
atelv  after  the  Princes  of  the  roval  blood. 
He  has  the  right  of  a  personal  audience 
with  the  sovereign,  but  1  may  say  that  the 
Queen  never  otticially  receives  an  Am- 
bassador unless  there  is  present  one  or 
more  of  her  Ministers.  To  be  quite 
accurate,    howt»ver,    it   is   very   rare   that 


Ambassadors  have  an  audience  with  her 
Majesty.  I  remember  Sir  Philip  Currie 
telling  me  at  Constantinople  that  he  was 
frequently  called  up  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  to  be  asked  if  it  were  convenient  to 
hum*  off  to  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  to  see  the 
Sultan,  who  has  a  passion  for  transacting 
business  at  night-time.  We  have  nothing 
of  that  sort  in  England.  An  Ambassador 
practically  never  officially  waits  upon  the 
Queen  unless  it  is  to  make  a  presentation 
from  his  master. 

Ambassadors,  like  Kings,  are  above  the 
law.  Not  the  whole  Queen's  Bench  could 
raise  a  finger  against  the  German  Ambas- 
sadr^r,  let  him  do  whatever  he  will.  There 
is  not  an  authoritv  in  the  British  Isles  that 
can  touch  him.  And  just  as  he  is  free 
from  English  law  personally,  so  is  his 
house.  At  the  peril  of  war  our  Govern- 
ment dare  not  lay  a  finger  on  No.  9,  Carlton 
House  Terrace.  For,  according  to  agree- 
ment between  the  nations,  No.  9  and  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  not  English 
but  as  much  (ierman  as  though  it  were 
situated  in  the  verv  centre  of  Berlin.  So 
everybody  in  that  house  is  under  German 
and  not  under  English  law. 

All  the  members  of  the  Embassy,  and 
even  the  servants,  are  as  free  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  English  court  as  the 
Ambassador  himself.  Thev  cannot  be 
arrested  without  his  consent.  Should  a 
British  subject  have  any  grievance  against 
him  or  against  anyone  in  the  Plmbassy, 
the  only  way  to  get  redress  is  to  appeal  to 
the  ( iernian  Emperor.  But,  of  course, 
should  anyone  be  guilty  o^  wrong-doing 
the  Ambassa.ior  would  at  once  exercise 
his  authority  and  hand  the  delinquent  over 
to  the  English  law.  Were  he  to  hesitate  or 
refuse,  the  relationship  between  Govern- 
ment and  Government  would  at  once  be 
strained. 

There  is  one  privilege  an  Ambassador 
possesses  which  makes  him  the  envy  of 
all  mankind.  He  has  no  taxes  to  pay,  and 
he  is  not  obliged  to  contribute  one  half- 
penny to  the  chests  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exche^iuer.  Should  he  smoke,  he 
pays  no  duty  on  his  imported  tobacco. 
Should  his  wife  be  fond  of  lace  or  scent, 
the    Customs    never    raise    the    slightest 
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objection.  It  is  very  wrong  of  folk  to  get 
their  friends  who  are  attached  to  an 
Embassy  to  send  cigars  and  what-not  in  a 
despatch-bag,  and  so  have  no  duty  to  pay, 
but  I  have  known  it  done.  While  the 
German  Ambassador  can  defv  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  he  is  not  supposed  to  defy 
the  London  County  Council.  He  is  not 
exempt  from  local  rates,  but — and  here  is 
a  nice  little  anomaly — if  he  refuses  to  pay, 
nobody  can  force  him. 

I  have  been  in  British  Embassies  abroad, 
but  in  none  have  I  seen  so  manv  busts, 
paintings,  engravings,  and  photographs  of 
the  Queen  as  I  saw  of  the  Emperor  William 
at  the  German  Embassv  in  London.  Thev 
are  evervwhere,  and  in  everv  room.  The 
only  notable  exception  is  in  the  entrance- 
hall,  where,  on  a  granite  plinth,  there  is  a 
gigantic  representation  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  was  never  so  delighted  as 
when  he  had  the  whole  world  by  the  ears. 
It  is  a  fine  bust;  the  features  are  vigorous 
and  acute,  though  not  imperious,  and  yet 
hardlv  the  face  of  the  monarch  whose 
**  Life"  Carlyle  wrote  in  ten  volumes,  and 
was  heartily  sick,  before  he  got  half 
through  the  task,  at  finding  his  hero  was 
no  hero  at  all.  This  bust  is  practically  the 
only  thing  to  be  seen  in  the  hall.  The 
floor  is  laid  with  thick  red  carpt't,  and  there 
are  a  few  big  dull-toned  leather  chairs 
about  for  the  convenience  of  visitors. 

To  all  men,  a  dining-room  has  more 
than  an  ephemeral  interest,  and  the  dining- 
room  at  the  Embassy,  on  the  ground  lloor, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  apartments 
in  the  house.  At  the  ui)per  end  of  the 
apartment  is  a  massive  i)ainting  of  the 
Emperor  on  horseback,  covering  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  wall.  Rudolf  Wimmer, 
who  is  the  artist,  has  done  full  justice  to 
his  noble  sitter.  The  Emperor,  in  military 
attire,  is  mounted  on  a  high-spirited 
charger,  anil  looks  out  upon  the  world 
with  a  stern,  martial-like  countenance.  It 
only  requires  the  horse  to  be  pawing  the 
air  instead  of  pawing  the  grounil  for  the 
picture  to  form  an  admirable  comj>anion 
to  the  famous  painting  of  **  Napoleon 
Crossing  the  Alps.*'  At  the  other  end  of 
the  room  are  two  other  oil  paintings,  one 
of    th«'    foun<ier    of    the   imiled   (German 


Flmpire,  William  I.,  and  his  Empress, 
Augusta,  the  grandfather  and  grandmother 
of  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne. 
The  old  Emperor  presents  a  fine  com- 
manding figure,  in  his  tight-fitting  Prussian 
uniform.  The  painting  of  the  Empress 
Augusta,  showing  a  face  of  sweet  kind- 
liness, suffers  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
painted  at  a  time  when  hoop  skirts  were 
the  fashion.  Nobody,  however  loyal  and 
courteous,  can  look  on  a  photograph,  and 
much  less  an  oil  painting,  depicting  a  lady 
in  a  balloon-gown  of  a  generation  ago, 
without  a  smile  edging  its  way  from  the 
corners  of  his  lips. 

A  small  oblong  mahogany  table  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  general 
characteristics  of  which  are  its  dull  plum- 
coloured  walls  and  carpet  to  match,  heavy 
walnut  tables  and  a  dark  but  finely  worked 
Japanese  screen,  with  quaint F^astem  figures 
crawling  over  it,  the  only  relief  in  colour, 
besides  the  bright  tinted  painting  of  the 
Emperor,  being  four  white  classic  busts 
placed  in  each  corner. 

Adjoining  the  dining-room  is  the 
librarv  where  the  Ambassador  receives 
Lord  Salisbury  when  he  visits  him  as 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  also  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  F'.uropean  Courts  when 
diplomatic  affairs  are  to  be  discussed. 
Many  an  important  meeting  has  taken 
j)lace  in  this  room,  resulting  in  under- 
standinu:s  between  Governments  about 
which  ih(»  mere  man  in  the  street  never 
hi-ars  anvthinLT.  It  is  a  briii^ht  and  cheer- 
ful  room,  with  blue  decorations.  Heav}' 
tapfstry  curtains  hang  by  the  two  great 
windows.  The  mantelpiece  is  of  white 
marble,  and  its  purity  and  whiteness  is  set 
ofl'  by  the  ebony  clock  and  the  ebony 
ornaments  placed  upon  it.  An  exquisitely 
carved  oak  cabinet,  the  workmanship 
delicate  and  yet  retaining  much  majesty, 
occupies  one  end  of  the  apartment.  In 
the  centre  .stands  an  inlaid  Turkish  coffee- 
table.  The  two  things  that  interested  me 
most  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  the 
F'.mbassy  was  a  sketch  by  the  Emperor 
William  and  an  oil  j)ainiing  by  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid.  Count  Hatzfeldt,  when  at 
Constantinoj)le,  was  a  close  personal  friend 
of  the  Sultan,  and   received  as  a  mark  of 
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personal  esteem  on  the  j>art  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful  a  painting  repre- 
senting some  Turkish  sokliers  bivouacking. 
What   artists  call  "the  candle  trick"  is 


drawing     by    the     Emperor    William 
which  he  shadowcil  forth  in  allegory  one 
the  strongest  cimvictions  of  his  strenuo 
life.      The  Emptiror  displaya  not  muri; 


oliiaintil  by  the  fire  shining  on  the  men's 
farts,  and  especially  on  the  side  of  a  white 
horse.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  a  good  picture, 
althoujrh  it  was  executed  by  a  King  And 
here  ci>mes  in  the  strange  juxtaposition  of 
things  in  this  world  !  Uy  the  sidi-  of  the 
Sultan's   painting   is  ihe    fami 


inaiinn,  hut  as  U'steii  by  this  cartoon 
IS  a  sense  of  draughtsmanship.  It  is 
■  indeed  that  you  have  the  ojiporiunily 
.-eing  the  picti)riai  efforts  of  iwo 
irchs  in  one  room, 
.eral  i>ainting'<  of  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
■i-rman  Ambassador  hang  on  the  wall^. 
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as  well  as  some  rural  subjects  and  one  or 
two  engravings,  notably,  one  depicting  the 
Battle  of  the  Hague.  On  an  easel  stands  a 
signed  mezzotint  of  the  late  Frederick  H., 
by  the  side  of  a  writing-table  is  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Queen,  one  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  son  taken  some  years  ago,  one  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  several  groups  of 
royalty  and  Ambassadors  taken  during  the 
visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  this  country. 
Near  the  door  hangs  a  photographic  re- 
production of  a  sketch  depicting  the  old 
Emperor  William  as  he  lay  dead. 

The  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
rooms  is  severely  plain.  Along  the  side 
there  is  a  great  stretch  of  wall  represent- 
ing polished  granite,  while  at  the  turn  at 
the  top  is  a  small  stand  bearing  a  Couple 
of  marble  Cupids.  Close  to  the  roof  and 
rather  too  high  for  anybody  to  obtain  a 
really  good  view,  are  several  frescoes  alle- 
gorical of  early  Prussian  history.  A  couple 
of  settees  and  one  or  two  gilt  chairs  are 
on  the  rather  fine  landing  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs.  In  the  centre  is  a  plush- covered 
stand  bearing  a  bust  of  the  Emperor,  the 
head  half  turned,  the  eves  somewhat 
indignant,  and  a  fierce  upward  twist  given 
to  the  moustache. 

The  drawing-room,  which  is  just  large- 
enough  to  be  comfortable,  is  upholstered 
in  red  and  gold.  The  principal  ornament 
is,  of  course,  a  large  bromide  photograph 
of  the  Emperor  William,  who  presented  it 
to  his  Excellency  when  at  Osborne  in 
1890.  The  Emperor's  signature  is  bold 
and  prominent.  The  fireplace  in  this 
room  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have 
seen.  It  is  of  white  marble  with  a  series 
of  classical  figures — finely  chiselled,  the 
folds  of  the  drapery  having  lightness  and 
buoyancy — done  in  bas  relief;  altogether 
a  worlv  of  art.  On  the  top  of  the  mantel- 
shelf is  a  curiously  wrought  antique  time- 
pifce  with  two  Dresden  jars,  that  would 
bt'  the  di-light  of  any  collector,  standing 
on  each  side.  There  are  t\Co  cabinets,  of 
ebony  I  think,  ornate  with  inlaid  flowering 
brass  work,  that  one  could  not  look  upon 
without  being  filled  with  admiration.  On 
one  of  the  walls  hang  paintings  of  King 
Frederick  William  and  his  Queen.  On  a 
table  are   fifty  and   one   curiosities   from 


many  corners  of  the  world,  such  as  most 
men  pick  up  in  the  course  of  their  travels. 
On  a  little  writing-desk  in  front  of  one  of 
the  windows  looking  on  the  terrace  and 
the  park,  is  a  signed  photograph  of  the 
Emperor  in  1883,  and  a  large  panel  photo- 
graph of  the  Empress  Frederick  in  her 
widow's  weeds,  given  by  her  to  Count 
Hatzfeldt.  The  only  book  I  saw  in  the 
room  was  an  old  quarto  volume  of  Ovid, 
with  manellous  woodcuts,  still  in  the  best 
of  preservation. 

Opening  out  of  the  drawing-room  is  the 
saloon.  It  has  an  inlaid  polished  floor, 
and  on  occasion  has  been  used  as  a  ball- 
room, but,  as  no  ladies  live  at  the  Embassy, 
that  is  a  purpose  to  which  it  is  not  now 
put.  Many  heavy  Turkish  rugs  are  laid 
over  the  shining  floor.  The  furniture  in 
this  apartment  is  also  of  red  and  gold. 
The  walls  are  of  a  soft  creamy  tint,  edged 
with  gilt  ornaments,  so  that  it  is  the  most 
cheerful  place  in  the  house.  Photographs 
of  friends  of  the  Ambassador  and  the 
Countess  Hatzfeldt  are  in  profusion.  In  a 
corner  stands  a  grand  piano,  with  a  volume 
of  Schumann  resting  upon  it ;  close  by  is 
a  dainty  alcove,  forming  a  retreat  where. 
letters  can  be  written  or  books  read.  If  a 
woman's  hand  had  ever  anything  to  do 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  at  the 
Embassy,  it  was  with  this  alcove,  where 
there  are  manv  nick-nacks,  curiosities  and 
what-not,  and  photographs  of  ladies  in 
costumes  of  the  last  century  stepping 
through  a  stately  gavotte. 

The  Ambassador's  private  sitting-room 
is  perched  at  the  top  of  the  house,  which 
has  one  advantage  at  least,  that  it  secures 
the  best  view  of  St.  James's  Park.  It  is 
a  plain,  unpretentious  apartment,  with  a 
writing-table  and  a  couch  as  the  chief 
articles  of  furniture.  One  or  two  old 
engravings  are  on  the  walls,  and  one  or 
two  that  are  not  old,  such  as  **  A  Gambler's 
Wife,"  by  Marcus  Stone,  ***Twixt  Love 
and  Dutv,"  bv  S.  E.  Waller,  and  "Too 
Eate,"  by  Hey  wood  Hardy,  while  on  a 
small  side-table  are  some  photographs  of 
the  historic  meeting  of  the  Emperor  and 
Prince  Bismarck  a  year  or  so  ago. 

The  Ambassador's  son.  Count  Hermann 
Hatzfeldt,    who    is   one   of  the   Embassy 
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secretaries,  lives  with  his  father.  The 
son'3  sitting-room  is  much  more  elaborate 
and  profuse  in  decoration  than  that  of  the 
£Either.  Not  only  are  the  floors  laid,  but 
the  walls  are  hung  with  heavy  Oriental 
rugs.  That  Count  Hermann  delights  in 
swordsmanship  is  evidenced  by  the  number 
of  swords  and  rapiers  and  daggers  and 
other  bloodthirsty  weapons  —  German, 
Chinese,  Turkish,  and  English — suspended 
on  the  walls  and  filling  the  corners.  A 
curiously  designed  cabinet  is  laden  with 
all  sorts  of  antique  china  ware,  and  by  the 
side  of  this  is  a  wire  screen,  which  is 
crammed  with  more  photographs  than  the 
average  bachelor  usually  adorns  his  rooms 
with.  Given  a  place  of  honour,  and  hanging 
by  itself  in  an  electric  blue  frame,  is  a  panel- 
sized  photograph  of  Countess  Hatzfeldt. 
Near  to  this  are  the  photographs  of 
Count  Hermann's  sisters.  A  big  lounging 
chair,  and  a  little  table  with  the  illustrated 
papers  by  its  side,  go  towards  completing 
the  Count's  comfortable  quarters.  A 
young  German,  like  a  young  Briton,  likes 
to  take  things  easy. 

The  German  Embassy  has  not  always 
been  at  No.  9,  Carlton  House  Terrace.  At  the 
time  of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria, 
Prussia  was  only  represented  by  a  Lega- 
tion, and  Baron  Billow,  who  was  the 
Plenipotentiar)'  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
lived  in  a  house  in  Lower  Berkeley  Street. 
It  was  in  1 840  that  Baron  Bunsen,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  diplomats  of  the 
century,  was  sent  by  Frederick  William  IV. 
on  a  special  mission  to  this  country. 
Bunsen  had  a  long  diplomatic  career  at 
Rome — where  he  married  an  English 
lady.  Miss  Waddington — and  at  Berne. 
The  post  of  Minister  to  this  countr}*  was 
then  vacant,  and  three  names  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Queen.  She  selected  that 
of  Baron  Bunsen.  Bunsen  had  alwavs 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  there 
would  be  a  united  German  Empire,  and 
feeling  that  the  house  in  Lower  Berkeley 
Street  was  too  small  he,  in  1841,  hired 
from  Lady  Stuart  de  Rothesay  No.  4, 
Carlton  House  Terrace.  It  was  while 
Bunsen  represented  Prussia  in  this  countr}' 
that  his  office  was  raised  from  that  of 
Minister  to  Ambassador.      The  Embassv, 


chiefly  through  Baroness  Bunsen,  a 
lady  of  noble  and  amiable  qualities, 
became  an  intellectual  centre.  The 
cosmopolitan  gatherings,  when  those  who 
were  connected  with  all  that  was  best 
in  histor}',  p5ainting,  music,  poetry,  and 
theology  met  under  one  roof,  were  among 
the  most  interesting  in  London. 

The  Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards 
William,  the  founder  of  the  empire, 
visited  Carlton  House  Terrace  twice  — 
once  in  1841  and  again  seven  years  later. 
Every  morning  he  took  a  walk  on  the 
terrace,  generally  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Bunsen,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
Ambassador,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
it  was  on  his  advice  and  suggestion  the 
present  house  was  selected  as  the  Embassy. 
He  pointed  out  its  advantages  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Bunsen  because  it  was  at  the 
corner,  and  therefore  much  lighter  than 
No.  4.  Soon  after  this  the  house  hap- 
pened to  be  for  sale,  and  the  Ambassador 
purchased  the  remaining  lease  on  behalf 
of  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  who  subsequently 
handed  it  over  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment, so  that  now  it  is  the  official  residence. 

In  those  days  many  were  the  distin- 
guished folk  who  called  at  the  Embassy  : 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Mendelssohn,  the  poet  Rogers,  Harriet 
i\Iartineau,  Richard  Cobden,  Carlyle,  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  many  others.  In 
1854  Bunsen  suddenly  resigned  his 
position  of  Ambassador  in  London.  He 
was  one  of  the  closest  advisers  of 
Frederick  William  IV.,  and  at  that  time 
strongly  urged  the  King  that  Prussia 
should  declare  against  Russia,  and  thus 
force  Austria  to  join  Prussia,  an  event 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  have  put  a 
stop  to  any  war  in  the  Crimea.  The  King, 
however,  refused,  and  so  Bunsen  sent  in 
his  resignation.  In  a  month  or  so  he  re- 
ceived his  recall,  and  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  literary  and  philosophical 
pursuits  at  Heidelberg  and  Bonn. 

Among  the  other  Ambassadors  who 
have  lived  at  No.  9,  Carlton  House  Terrace, 
Count  Miinster,  the  present  German 
Ambassador  to  the  French  (jovernment, 
is  the  most  distinguished.  The  tall,  well- 
built    Hanoverian,    who   loved   driving  a 
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coach  and  four  through  Hyde  Park,  and 
was  an  authority  on  cooking,  is  remem- 
bered kindly  by  all  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  diplomacy.  He  was  never  tired 
of  railing  at  German  cooking  and  praising 
that  of  England,  and  he  had  an  absolute 
horror  of  the  way  fish  was  served  at  tlie 
table  of  his  imperial  master.  His  second 
wife.  Lady  Harriet  St.  Clair  Erskine,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Rosslyn,  was  as  enthusiastic  as  he  on  the 
art  of  cooking,  and  actually  wrote  a  book 
on  the  way  to  prepare  dainty  dishes. 
"  Who  like  me,"  wrote  the  Ambassador  in 
the  preface,  "  has  had  the  luck  of  possess- 
ing a  wife  who  idealised  material  things?" 
Perhaps  it  was  his  good  fellowship,  the  fact 
that  his  wife  was  a  Scotch  ladv,  that  he 
liked  England  and  English  ways,  which 
made  Count  Miinster  so  popular  in 
London.  But  long  before  that,  Miinster 
had  played  an  important  role  during  the 
exciting  times  of  the  'sixties,  when  he 
struggled  hard  against  the  North  German 
Confederation  to  save  the  King  of 
Hanover.  But  when  the  Hanoverians" 
became  Prussians,  then  he  threw  himself 
into  the  cause  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
worked  as  few  men  work,  next  to  the 
Emperor  William  and  Bismarck.  Bismarck, 
I  believe,  had  a  profound  contempt  for  the 
despatches  of  Count  Bernstorff,  his  imme- 
diate predecessor,  but  what  he  thought  of 
those  of  Miinster,  who  is  still  a  graceful 
and  learned  writer,  we  know  not. 

Count  Hatzfeldt,  the  present  Ambas- 
sador, is  a  man  who  has  seen  long  diplo- 
matic service.  In  1862  he  went  with 
Prince  Bismarck  to  Paris  as  one  of  his 
secretaries.  When  the  German  Foreign 
Office  was  mobilised  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Franco -German  War,  he  was  a  close 
personal  attendant  on  the  Chancellor. 
Bismarck  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  Count, 
and  continued  his  steadfast  friend.  A 
year  or  two  after  the  peace,  Hatzfeldt  was 
appointed  Imperial  Minister  at  Madrid. 
But  he  was  intended  for  higher  work. 
Germany  had  been  gaining  an  ascendency 
at  the  Porte,  and  after  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
he  was  despatched  to  the  banks  of  the 
Bosporus  to  maintain,  if  possible,  the 
ascendency  which  Germany  had  acquired  in 


the  councils  at  Constantinople.  The  Sultan, 
Abdul  Hamid,  has  a  quite  understandable 
dislike  of  Ambassadors,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  prefer  to  follow  the  plan  of  his 
ancestors  and  shut  them  up  in  the  Seven 
Towers,  while  he  went  to  war  with  their 
masters.  Count  Hatzfeldt,  however,  was 
an  exception.  During  the  three  years  he 
lived  in  the  big  house  just  outside  Pera  he 
was  a  personal  friend  of  the  Sultan.  Then 
he  went  back  to  Berlin  and  succeeded 
Herr  von  Biilow  as  Foreign  Secretary. 
No  man  was  better  fitted  for  the  post.  But 
in  1885  there  was  a  transference,  and  he 
then  became  Ambassador  in  London. 

Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  mass 
of  work  that  has  to  be  gone  through  at  an 
Embassv.  I  leave  out  the  constant  inter- 
views  between  Count  Hatzfeldt  and  Lord 
Salisbury  on  matters  of  foreign  policy 
between  the  two  countries.  The  amount 
of  correspondence  that  passes  between 
Carlton  House  Terrace  and  Berlin  every 
week  is  bewildering.  The  staflf  consists 
of  Count  Arco  Valley,  First  Secretary ; 
Count  Hermann  Hatzfeldt,  Second  Secre- 
tary; Baron  Ritter,  Third  Secretary;  Baron 
Eckhardtstein  and  Baron  Oppel,  Attaches  ; 
Captain  E.  Guelich,  Military  and  Naval 
Attacht^  ;  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Schmettau, 
Director  of  the  Chancery.  Twice  a 
week  at  least  are  despatches  sent  by  means 
of  the  Prussian  couriers  who  spend  their 
life  travelling  between  the  German  capital 
and  London.  So  secret  and  important  are 
they  oftentimes,  that  the  documents  cannot 
be  entrusted  to  the  post.  The  fear,  of 
course,  is  that  some  interested  eyes  might 
have  a  peep  at  them  on  the  way.  And 
yet  it  is  an  admittedly  groundless  fear, 
for  frequently,  when  both  the  Prussian 
couriers  were  away,  German  despatches 
have  been  sent  in  the  bag  of  the 
Queen's  Messenger  carr}ing  despatches  to 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin.  Count 
Hatzfeldt,  who  is  not  strong  in  health, 
only  occasionally  goes  into  society.  Most 
of  his  life  is  spent  in  the  little  room  that 
looks  over  the  trees  in  St.  James's  Park, 
and  above  which,  at  night,  he  can  see  the 
glare  of  the  light  on  the  top  of  the  Clock 
Tower,  telling  that  the  British  Parliament 
is  sitting.  J.  F.  F. 
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SCHOOLING. 

There  I  saw  Coll  Tregetour 
Upon  a  table  of  sycamour 
Play  an  uncouthe  thynge  to  tell ; 
I  saw  him  cary  a  wyndemell 
Under  a  walnot  shale. 

Chaucer,  •♦  House  of  Fame." 

THE  nearly  unanimous  chorus  of  dis- 
approval from  the  Press  which  has 
met  the  recent  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Old  Age  Pensions — a  report  that  is 
unfavourable  to  the  pension  schemes  con- 
sidered by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee— suggests  that  there  must  exist 
much  popular  ignorance  upon  this  matter 
of  old  age  pensions,  side  by  side  with  much 
benevolence  of  intention. 

One  of  the  papers  reported  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  replied  to  a  correspondent, 
who  had  invited  an  expression  of  his 
opinion  upon  the  **  failure  "  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  "  the  resources  of  civilisation 
are  not  yet  exhausted,"  thus  implying,  one 
supposes,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  any  rate, 
is  not  ready  to  relinquish  as  impractic- 
able his  favoured  project  of  free  old  age 
pensions,  despite  the  adverse  report  of  the 
nine  financial  and  assurance  experts  who 
formed  the  Committee. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  anyone  else 
who  can  devise  a  scheme  for  free  old  age 
pensions  that  shall  be  both  efficient  and 
practicable,  will  need  the  magic  of 
Chaucer's  Coll  Tregetour,  for  such  a 
scheme  would  be  a  piece  of  financial 
juggling  worthy  to  rank,  as  regards  difficulty, 
with  the  feat  told  by  Chaucer — '*  /  saw  him 
cary  a  wyndemell  under  a  walnot  shale." 

Omitting,  for  the  moment,  a  consider- 
ation of  the  ethics  of  State-given  pensions, 
let  us  look  at  some  of  the  practical  points 
that  touch   this  matter  very  closely,  but 
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which  are  almost  wholly  unknown  to  the 
public,  even  to  that  intelligent  section  of  it 
who  may  sincerely  believe  that  Old  Age 
Pensions  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  State. 

Diagram  No.  i  illustrates  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  pension 
schemes,  for  it  shows  how  largely  people 
survive  to  the  pension-age,  which  is  here 
shown  for  the  sake  of  completeness  at  five 
different  ages — viz.,  55,  60,  65,  70,  75. 
These  five  pension-ages  cover  all  the  ages 
upon  which  any  pension  scheme  could  be 
based  ;  and  inspection  of  Diagram  No.  i 
shows,  for  1000  persons  alive  at  age  20, 
that  a  very  large  number  of  them  attain  the 
pension-age,  wherever  that  may  be  fixed. 

For  example,  and  taking  pension-age 
sixty-five,  453  of  the  1000  males  alive 
at  age  20  are  alive  at  age  65  ;  and, 
as  regards  females,  518  of  the  1000  alive 
at  age  20  are  alive  at  pension-age  65. 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
in  devising  pension-funds  for  big  indus- 
trial bodies  ;  and  one  nearly  always 
finds  that  the  non-actuarial  mind  greatly 
under-estimates  the  number  of  persons 
who  will  reach  the  pension -age.  Even 
if  the  pension-age  be  deferred  to  the 
advanced  age  of  75,  we  see  from  No.  i 
that  more  than  one-quarter  of  all  women 
alive  at  age  20  attain  the  pension-age  75, 
and  that  216  of  1000  men  alive  at  age  20 
are  also  alive  at  age  75. 

So  far,  I  have  illustrated  this  very 
important  matter  of  persistence  in  living 
to  the  pension-age  only  as  regards  young 
persons  20  years  of  age,  and  I  have  shown, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  current  Life-Table 
for  England  and  Wales,  how  great  is  the 
proportion  of  these  young  people  aged  20 
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■who  do  attain  our  various  pension-ages. 
We  will  skip  over  twenty  years  and  see 
how  persons  of  middle  age  fare  as  regards 
the  attainment  of  the  pension-age.    This 
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is  illustrated  by  Diagrams  Nos.  t  and  3 
for  males  and  females  respectively. 

A  mere  glance  at  these  two  diagrams 
shows  how  very  great  is  the  proportion 
■of  middle-aged   persons   who   attain    the 


pension-ages.  For  example,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  men  who  are  alive  at  age  +0 
will  be  alive  at  pension-age  60,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  1000  alive  at  age  +0  will 
be  alive  at  pension -age  65,  and  more 
than  one-quarter  of  this  1000  middle-aged 
men  will  be  living  at  the  advanced  pension- 
age  75- 

Inspection  of  Diagram  No.  3  shows  that 
women  of  middle  age  attain  the  pension- 
ages  therein  stated  in  even  larger  numbers 
than  the  men  of  middle  age  just  dealt 
with.  We  see  from  No.  3  that  604  of 
every  1000  women  alive  at  age  40  are 
alive  at  pension-age  65,  and  that  nearly 
one-third  of  the  original  1000  at  age  40 
are  alive  at  pension-age  75. 

The  Committee  who  have  just  reported 
on  Old  Age  Pensions  did  a  lot  of 
work,  did  it  well,  and  by  way  of  thanks 
have  been  reviled  by  nearly  everyone. 
There  seems  to  be  no  conception  of  the 
great  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  scheme 
in  the  minds  of  those  public  writers 
and  others  who  urge  on  this  project. 
For  this  reason  I  have  set  out  some 
of  my  results,  based  on  our  current  Life- 
Table,  which  show  this  generally  unknown 
persistence  in  living  to  the  pension-age, 
and  I  now  give  a  short  summary  which 
contains  the  results  for  ages  other  than 
those  two  ages  (age  20  and  age  40),  illus- 
trated in  Diagrams  1,  2,  and  3. 

Here  are  the  summaries,  for  men  and 
women  respectively— 
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Having  shown  how  great  is  the  ten- 
dency for  people  to  attain  the  pension-age, 
wherever  we  fix  it,  I  now  show,  in 
No.  4,  that  the  average  future  lifetime,  or 
expectation  of  life,  when  the  pension-age 
is  reached,  is  of  a  considerable  duration. 
At  pension-age  65,  for  example,  a  man 
will  draw  his  pension  for  loi  years,  and  a 
woman  hers  for  iij  years.  Not  only  do 
many  more  people  reach  the  pension-ages 
than  is  commoniy  supposed,  but  also  there 
remains  at  the  pension-age  a  piece  of 
lifetime  whose  length  entails  no  small  tax 
upon  any  fu)id  that  undertakes  to  pay  a 
pension  until  death  comes. 

The  net  practical  result  is  contained  in 
No.  5,  which  shows  that  in  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  con- 
stantly five  persons,  aged  65  or  older,  in 
every  [oo  of  our  population.  (I  now  take 
the  pension-age  at  65,  as  this  age  is  the 
most  usual,  and  it  is  that  with  which  the 
schemes  are  mainly  concerned.) 

As  our  population  is  about  forty  millions, 
and  as  five  per  hundred  of  these  are 
persons  aged  65  or  older,  we  may  say 
that  there  are  two  millions  of  men  and 
women  in  the  United  Kingdom  whose 
age  would  entide  them  to  a  pension,  if 
ihe  pension-age  be  fixed  at  65  years. 
Say  that  only  two-thirds  of  these  persons 
claim  the  pension  (the  other  third 
being,  we  will  suppose,  provided  for  by 
themselves  or  by  others),  and  give  to  each 
a  paltry  five  shillings  per  week,  ;^i3  per 
year.  If  we  go  on  this  basis,  we  see  that, 
on  our  population  of  forty  millions,  there 
is  a  yearly  charge  of  not  less  than 
17^  millions  sterling  for  these  five- 
shillings-a-week  pensions,  without  pro- 
viding for  any  cost  of  administration, 
which  would  certainly  be  considerable. 

The  advocates  of  the  various  State 
Pension  schemes  which  have  been  drawn 
up  have  all  got  some  patent  dodge  for 
trying  to  evade  the  necessary  costliness  of 
State  Pensions,  which,  even  on  the  modest 
liasis  just  set  out,  would,  with  administra- 
tion, cost  us  yearly  about  as  much  as  we 
spend  on  our  Navy,  and  this  for  a  result 
that  would  be  scarcely  worth  having  {five 
shillings  a- week  isn't  much,  is  it?), 
although    the    establishment    of     State 


Pensions  would  be  another  and  a  trenchant 
blow  towards  destroying  what  may  now 
remain  of  thrift  and  foresight  among 
the  "working  classes"  of  this  country. 
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Again,  why  free  pensions  rather  than  free 
other  things,  which,  moreover,  might  touch 
our  present  instead  of  our  future  lifetime  ? 
Bar  the  name — and  truly  the  cry  "  Old  Age 
Pensions"  is  an  excellent  electioneering 
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fetish — one  would  be  inclined  to  go  for 
■other  material  things  that  people  want, 
or  think  they  want,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  such,  for  example,  as  "  Frte 
Drinks."  I  am  writing  these  words  on 
one  of  the  record  hot  days  of  August,  and, 
if  I  believed  to  be  right  the  principle 


the  State  supplying  i 
anything,  I  should  cer- 
tainly, as  a  voter,  be 
more  inclined  to  plum|> 
for  the  politician  who 
promises  me  "free 
young-age  (or  middle- 
age)  drinks,"  to  be  had 
no!('.  than  for  the  poli- 
tician who  promises  to 
give  me  a  free  old  age 
pension  in  the  dim 
(uiure  —  a  beggarly  live 
shillings  a-week.  if  I  live 
to  age  65,  and  if  I  can 
then  show  that  my  own 
thrift  has    saved    for  me 


with   free 


week   for  the   rest  of  my 

life  after  age  65. 

Seriously,  though,  does 
not  this  old  age  pension 
business  owe  much  of 
its  popularity  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  thing  as 
a  political  war-cry  .•'  And 
is  not  everybody  who  is 
in  any  way  connected  with 
politics,  and  in  any  way 
anxious  to  preserve  the 
favour  of  the  people,  re- 
luctant to  label  the  whole 
scheme  impracticable,  non- 
effective (if  it  were  prac- 
ticable), and  inequitable 
■  '*'  ''^•"•■"-  ill  principle  ?  The  perpetual 

pandering  to  the  democracy 
an<l  the  subsidising  of  them  in  various 
ways  has  already  done  infinite  harm  by 
the  direct  and  artificial  encouragement 
of  the  propagation  of  the  unfit  at  the 
expense  of  the  fit,  with  ugly  ramifications 
injurious  to  society  in  many  directions. 
Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  "  uncouthe 
thyngc  "—free  Old  Age  Pensions. 
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YELLOW  roses  grew  over  the  front 
of  the  little  cottage  where  George 
Soutar  and  his  sister  Elizabeth  lived. 
They  were  only  ordinary  Scotch  roses, 
but  the  masses  of  yellow  gave  a  distinct 
point  to  the  little  cottage.  There  were 
several  distinctive  touches  about  the  cot- 
tage and  its  inmates.  Sometimes  Elizabeth 
recognised  this  with  pride ;  sometimes  it 
annoyed  her.  It  all  depended.  Her 
views  were  apt  to  sway  according  to  other 
people's  convictions.  This  was  one  of 
the  points  on  which  she  and  her  brother 
differed  materially.  George  knew  there 
was  a  gap  caused  by  the  fact  that  they 
regarded  things  from  different  points  of 
view.  He  tried  to  bridge  it  over  by  open 
little  contrivances.  They  were  manlike 
and  not  convincing.  Elizabeth  attempted 
the  more  futile  task  of  trying  to  make 
George  see  things  in  her  light.  She  had 
a  feeling  that  if  she  succeeded  a  great 
many  of  his  ** notions"  would  be  done 
away  with.  She  was  probably  right,  but 
unfortunately  for  her  success  George's 
notions  were  part  of  himself.  Besides, 
Elizabeth  was  not  the  sort  of  woman 
likely  to  influence  a  man.  Moral  worth 
and  undeniable  arguments  are  not  enough 
to  do  it.  Elizabeth  was  hard  and  spare, 
and  very  practical.  George  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  local  genius.  He  was  a 
self-taught  wood-carver.  Both  these  facts 
hedged  him  round  with  an  aloofness  from 
the  rest  of  the  village.  Elizabeth  made 
up  for  it  by  her  interest  in  her  neighbours. 
She  always  fell  back  on  the  thought  that 
they  had  independent  means,  when  she 
was  annoyed  over  George.  It  filled  her 
with  self-respect. 

The  real  interest  of  Elizabeth's  life  was 
centred  in  an  elder  brother,  Robert.  He 
had  been  abroad  for  fourteen  years.     His 


letters  were  the  great  factor  of  her  exist- 
ence. **  He  's  a  guid  brither  yon.  There 's 
nae  mony  wad  tak*  the  trouble  to  wreet 
sae  aften."  This  was  Elizabeth's  invariable 
remark  after  each  letter.  George  felt  it 
conveyed  a  tacit  rebuke.  He  often  felt 
uneasy  over  some  of  Elizabeth's  sayings. 
He  never  quite  understood  why.  Women 
of  that  type  are  fond  of  implying  com- 
parisons. She  invested  Robert  with  all 
the  merits  she  felt  George  lacked.  She 
invested  his  letters  with  a  charm  that  would 
have  amused  Robert  if  he  had  known.  As 
it  was,  they  were  often  sent  off  with  a  smile 
caused  not  by  what  he  had  said,  but  by 
what  was  left  unsaid. 

Elizabeth's  visitors  dreaded  these  letters. 
Such  unexpected  turns  led  to  their  pro- 
duction. Isabel  Mortimer  was  the  only 
friend  of  the  Soutars  who  positively 
enjoyed  listening  to  them.  They  had  a 
sort  of  breezv  charm  for  her.  She  invested 
him  with  a  personality.  In  her  way  she 
was  rather  like  Geori^e  Soutar.  She  was 
not  quite  satisfied  with  things  as  she 
found  them.  Unlike  him  she  was  satis- 
fied to  accept  the  fact  without  attempting 
impossible  tasks  of  bettering  them.  She 
did  plain  sewing.  Life  is  monotonous  and 
limited  seen  through  vistas  of  plain  sewing. 
Isabel  Mortimer  doggedly  accepted  the 
monotony  as  part  of  life.  The  only  outlet 
to  it  were  her  visits  to  the  Soutars.  She 
liked  watching  George  carve  in  his  work- 
shop. She  enjoyed  the  garden  in  the  still 
summer  evenings.  Elizabeth  liked  her. 
She  did  not  know  of  the  side  in  the  girl's 
nature  that  let  her  appreciate  George  in 
his  crude  artisticness.  She  never  troubled 
to  criticise  her  at  all. 

It  dawned  on  George  suddenly  that 
Isabel  had  become  part  of  his  life.  One 
evening  she  came  as  usual.      She  found 
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Elizabeth  in  great  commotion.  "  Here 's 
a  piece  of  news,"  she  cried  shrilly. 
•*  Robert 's  on  his  wye  hame." 

**  Robert  ?"  said  Isabel  stupidly. 

**Ay,  ye  may  well  be  amazed.  But 
there  's  nae  time  to  talk.  I  hae  to  stir 
mysel*.  There  *s  George  in  his  workshop, 
'gin  ye  like.  It*s  nae  sae  little  as  a 
brither  whom  he  hasna  seen  these  four- 
teen year  wad  move  him."  Elizabeth 
nodded  her  head  fiercely  in  the  direction 
of  the  apathetic  George.  **  I  *m  off  to  the 
mairchant's,"  she  called.  Isabel  smiled. 
She  knew  it  was  a  simple  way  of  saying 
she  had  gone  to  tell  her  great  news. 

**  George,"  she  said,  looking  round  the 
door  ;  **  so  your  brither  is  coming  hame." 

George  turned  to  her.  **  Ay,"  he  said, 
with  no  great  show  of  joy;  "Elizabeth  is 
real  glad." 

**  Weel,  nae  wunner  ;  fourteen  year  is  a 
lang  time."     Isabel  spoke  reproachfully. 

George  looked  up  quickly.  **  I  am  glad 
he  's  coming,"  he  said  quietly. 

Isabel   flushed.      **  I  didna  mean " 

she  began. 

*'  Ay,  but  ye  did,"  retorted  George, 
smiling. 

**  Ye  aye  seem  to  ken  a*  I  mean,"  she 
replied. 

George  had  gone  back  to  his  work. 
He  was  carving  the  leaf  of  a  poppy.  The 
real  leaf  lay  withering  before  him ;  the 
wooden  copy  seemed  stiff  and  unnatural. 
•'It*s  always  the  same,"  he  said  with  a 
sigh. 

Isabel  looked  at  it  critically.  "Ye'll 
never  get  what  ye  want,  George ;  ye  *11  aye 
be  tr>'ing." 

It  was  rather  cruel,  but  her  class  has 
not  the  finer  instinct  of  polite  untruth. 
George  looked  curiously  at  her.  She  had 
moved  back  to  the  doorway.  The  evening 
sun  was  slanting  down  on  her  head.  She 
was  framed  in  by  the  creamy  mass  of  roses. 

**  It  *s  strange  ye  sud  say  that,"  George 
said  at  last.     **  I  Ve  often  said  it  mysel'." 

*'  I  winna  get  it  neither,"  she  said  irrele- 
vantly ;  **  but  then  I  winna  try  I  "  She  put 
out  her  hand  to  the  roses.  **  There  are 
ower  many  thorns,"  she  said,  laughing. 

George  did  not  smile.  **  I  '11  pu'  them 
for  you,"  he  said  gravely. 


**  When  I  was  a  bairn  at  hame  we  had  a 
bush  like  yon  in  our  garden,"  Isabel  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause.  "  I  mind  greeting 
when  we  left  to  come  here." 

She  had  never  talked  of  herself  to 
George  before.  He  handed  her  the  bunch 
silently.  **  Thank  you  !"  she  said.  She 
looked  up  at  him  and  smiled.  **  I  *ve 
often  stolen  them  frae  ye ;  ye  've  never 
given  me  ane  afore." 

"  I  never  thocht,"  said  George  vaguely. 
**  But  I  *11  mind  noo  when  ye  come." 

**  I  winna  be  coming,"  said  Isabel. 
"  Your  brither  will  be  here ;  Elizabeth 
winna  seek  me." 

"  That  needna  mak*  ony  difference," 
said  George.  In  his  inmost  heart  he  felt 
it  would.  An  instinctive  feeling  came  to 
him  that  all  would  be  changed.  He  stood 
looking  after  her  as  she  turned  to  go. 
The  indefinable  sense  of  restlessness 
seized  him.  **It*s  Robert's  coming,  I 
suppose,"  he  said,  after  a  long  silence. 
He  turned  to  go  into  the  workshop  again. 
He  picked  up  a  yellow  rose  which  had 
fallen.  He  played  with  it  irresolutely. 
Robert's  home-coming  seemed  to  grow 
into  a  grievance. 


* 


"Is  there  onything  between  George 
and  Isabel  .^"  Robert  asked  Elizabeth  the 
question  in  an  unconcerned  voice.  Several 
weeks  had  gone  by. 

"  Na,"  said  Elizabeth ;  "no  that  I  ken  of." 

"  You  are  sure  ?  "  said  Robert  eagerly. 

His  voice  startled  her.  The  quick 
intuition  came  to  her  that  in  Isabel  lay 
the  secret  of  Robert's  content.  "  I  dinna 
see  muckle  in  Isabel  mysel',"  she  said. 
She  tossed  her  head  indignantly. 

"  Possibly  not,"  said  Robert  carelessly. 
He  smiled  as  he  glanced  at  his  sister 
for  a  moment.  "  Sometimes  I  think 
George "    He  stopped  interrogatively. 

"Well,"  said  Elizabeth  briefly.  She 
had  had  a  shock. 

"  Well,  if  he 's  thocht  of  her,  I  'd  gang 
awa'  and  lat  things  be." 

"  Gang  awa',  Robert  ?  "  Elizabeth  rose 
up  before  him.     "  Ye  dinna  mean  it }  " 

"Ay,**  said  Robert  firmly.  He  was 
a  big,  determined-looking  man.  He  faced 
Elizabeth. 
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"  If  she — "  Elizabeth  spoke  haltingly — 
"  If  she  saj-s  bitle,  wull  ye  bide  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer.  Elizabeth  realised 
in  the  silence  that  her  concentrated  love 
of  years  was  nothing  to  the  new-bom 
power  of  the  woman  he  had  known 
for  a  few  weeks. 

"  It's  George 
keeps  me,"  he 
said  at  last. 

Elizabeth 
sniffed.    "He's 


him.  Then  she  hated  George  as  an 
obstacle.  It  took  her  some  time  to  regard 
Isabel  as  (he  cause  of  it  all.  Finally,  the 
problem  resolved  itself  into  a  question  of 
Robert's  happiness — that  turned  the  scale. 
"  God  forgive  me,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  'm 


ful' 


she 


said    contemp- 
tuously. 

"  I  have  a  real 
respec'forhim," 
said  Robert 
solemnly.  Eliza- 
beth stared  at 
him.  "  I  have 
an  idea  he 
likes  her."  he 
continued. 
"  Wimmcn  hae 
a  better  wyo 
in  these  things 
than  men  ;  wad 
ye  ask  him  and 
find  oot  r  ■■ 

"  She  might 
prefer  George," 
said  Elizabeth 
sarcastically. 

"Thai's  nae 
thing  to  <toe  wi' 
it,"  said  Robert 
in  a  superior 
tone.  "  I  '11  find 
that  oot  for 
myself" 

It  was  not  till 
Robert   left   her  Elizabeth's 

that    Elizabeth 

realised  the  extent  of  the  shock  she 
had  received.  She  began  to  see  the 
difference  the  decision  would  make  in  her 
life.  She  felt  faced  by  a  tremendous 
problem.  Whichever  way  the  brothers 
and  Isabel  settled  it,  it  meant  a  sacrilice 
of  Robert  to  her.  All  her  dreams  had 
been  of  a  future  with  Robert.  That  hope 
was  dashed.     She  felt  hard  and  cold  to 


infu' 


I   whiche\ 


way   it   turns 


"  George  niver  thocht  on  such  a  thing," 
she  said  to  Robert  the  next  evening.  Her 
checks  burned.  The  lie  seemed  to  her 
terrible  in  its  intenseness.  "I  wouldna 
mention  it  to  him,"  she  continued  bravely; 
"  He's  queer  in  his  notions." 

"That's   true,"    sa\Oi    Rci\>ert  \.T\^-i- 
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*  Noo  I'm  off  to  see  if  Isabel  will  have 


me. 


>» 


**  Ay,"  muttered  Elizabeth,  **  wi'  never 
a  doot  but  he  will  get  her ;  that 's  the 
wye,  and  he  kens  it." 

Robert  led  Isabel  to  the  riverside  in 
their  evening  walk.  **  I  hae  brought  you 
here,  Isabel,  to  tell  you  something." 
There  was  an  unmistakable  tone  of 
triumph  in  his  voice. 

Isabel  looked  at  him  ;  unconsciously  she 
compared  him  to  his  brother.  George 
was  tall,  and  he  stooped ;  he  walked  with 
a  slight  limp.  Robert  was  broad  and 
good-looking.  He  was  a  man  to  feel 
proud  of.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
George's  face  that  seemed  to  come  before 
her. 

**  Can  ye  guess,  Isabel  ?  "  said  Robert 
joyously. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  clear  eyes. 
She  said  nothing. 

**  I  am  going  to  settle  down  in  this  dull 
little  place,  and  it  *s  all  because  of  you." 
He  stopped  talking.  The  little  note  of 
triumph  seemed  to  linger  on  in  the  air. 
The  river  rippled  at  their  feet.  Tall  iris 
leaves  fringed  the  banks. 

**  But  George  ? "  said  Isabel  softly. 
The  words  seemed  to  fall  from  her  against 
her  will.  She  looked  up  and  flushed 
quickly. 

**  That  *s  just  what  I  thocht,"  said 
Robert.  He  was  not  in  the  least  surprised 
at  her  suggestive  words.  He  drew  near 
her.  **  Elizabeth  asked  him ;  he  disna 
love  you." 

There  was  a  silence.  The  flush  left 
Isabel's  cheek.  She  tried  to  smile.  It 
was  rather  an  unsteady  effort. 

Robert  began  again.  **  I  've  saved 
money ;  we  could  tak'  a  little  farm.  Will 
ye  be  my  wife,  Isabel  ?  " 

It  was  some  tiriie  before  they  turned 
homeward.  They  met  George  in  the 
narrow  pathway.  Robert  was  walking  in 
front  of  Isabel.  He  was  swinging  his 
stick  from  side  to  side.  **  Here 's  a  sister 
for  you,  George,"  he  called  out  loudly. 

George  passed  him.     He  faced  Isabel 


in  the  pathway.     **  It  *s  come  aboot,  has 

it  ?  "  he  said  calmly.     "  I  'm  glad,  Isabel." 

He  went  on  blindly  to  the  spot  where  they^ 

had  stood.     He  looked  at  the  river ;  the 

sound  of  the  ripple  seemed  far  away.    The 

iris  leaves  were  blurred  before  his  eyes. 

He  stood  there   stupidly  for  ages.      He 

was  not  considering  the  probability  that 

Isabel  might  have  loved  him  if  it  had  not 

been  for  Robert.     He  was  merely  trying 

to  face  the  emptiness  of  his  life. 

«  «  «  « 

"George,"  said  Elizabeth  one  day.  It 
was  nearly  a  year  later.  They  had  gone 
back  to  their  usual  groove.  Outwardly 
things  were  just  the  same  as  in  the  old 
existence.  **  George  !  "  she  repeated 
sharply.  "  There  *s  ae  thing  I  want  ye  to 
ken  afore  I  dee.  It 's  nae  on  accoont  o' 
ony  guid  it  can  dae  now,  but  I  wouldna 
like  to  gang  awa'  wi'  a  lee  on  my  soul." 

George  looked  up  from  his  work.  He 
wished,  irritably,  that  Elizabeth  would  not 
«tand  in  the  doorway  framed  by  the  yellow 
roses.  She  related  briefly  the  tale  of 
Robert's  love-making.  She  showed  no- 
confusion.  Her  confession  was  prompted 
merely  by  an  act  of  justice  to  herself. 

**  She  never  kenned  I  loved  her,"  George 
said  dreamily ;  he  lingered  on  the  words- 
Elizabeth  stared  at  him. 

**  Robert 's  a  man,"  she  said  as  she 
went  out.  It  was  one  of  her  usual  com- 
parative statements.  She  stood  outside 
the  workshop.  She  could  just  see  the 
chimnevs  of  Robert's  and  Isabel's  home. 
**  There's  nae  one  happier  than  Robert,"" 
she  said  ;  **  I'd  dae  it  again  !  "  She  sighed 
as  she  spoke.  She  would  not  acknow- 
ledge even  to  herself  that  life  had  become 
very  dreary. 

George  had  shut  the  door.  He  wanted 
to  shut  out  the  sounds  of  the  summer,  the 
hum  of  the  bees,  the  rustle  of  the  breeze 
in  the  flowers.  Above  all,  he  wished  to 
escape  from  the  sight  and  the  sound  of 
the  yellow  roses.  He  was  dimly  conscious- 
that,  hard  as  it  is  to  face  the  fact  that  what 
we  most  desire  is  not  for  us,  living  without 
it  is  even  harder. 
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IF  you  have  been  to  Covent  CarUen 
Opera  House  when  "The  Marriage 
of  Figaro"  was  being  produced,  j' 
have  heard  in  the  course  of  a  ivw  li 
whole  gamut  of  music  on  strings,  a 
the  evolution  of  the  piano 
from  first  to  last.  A 
crowd  stopped  your 
hansom  at  the  street 
corner  where  a  man  with 
deft  tapering  little 
hammers  strummed  the 
Intermezzo  on  the  wires 
stretched  across  a  sound- 
ing-box, supported  on  a 
movable  stand,  thus  de- 
monstrating one  of  the 
early  stages  of  the  piano. 
In  the  orchestra  of  ih<j 
opera  itself  you  would  see 
the  harp  swept  by  the 
musician's  fingers  ;  but 
here  the  player  had  got 
the  h^nglh  of  a  hammer 
or  ]iiecirum,  a  distinct 
advance  on  the  piciur  ■ 
esijuc  harp.  Vet  that  same 
orchestra  leads  you  further 
afield,  fur  you  will  hear 
the  gentle  jingle  of  the 
harpMchord,  for  which 
Mozart  originally  scored 
his  masterpieces,  and 
which  the  purists  of  to- 
day sometimes  introduce  into  thi 


has  advanced  so  enormously  on  the  harpsi- 
chord you  heard  that,  beyond  the  common 
possession  of  a  keyboard,  the  two  seem 
ages  apart,  in  a  way  that  Mozart,  in  his 
must    optimistic    moments,    could    never 
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varied 
orchestra  we  know. 

Having  reached  home,  you  will  possibly 
be  hauiited  so  completely  by  some  theme 
in  the  opera  that  you  will  reproduce  it  on 
your  piano.  And  what  a  marvel  you  have 
St  jour  hand — a  complete  orchestra  ^if  the 
fiiaao  bv  a  good  one),  an  instrument  lliat 


have  dreamt  of.  In  short,  in  the  course  ot 
this  one  evening  you  have  traversed  the 
whole  range  of  the  evolution  of  the  piano. 
Few  people  have  done  more  to  obiiierate 
the  similarity  between  that  harpsichord  and 
vour  own  piano  than  the  Brinsmeads,  as  I 
shall  attempt  to  show.  Fven  between  the 
pianos  which  they  turned  out  when  they 
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started  and  the  instruments  that  are 
ranged  row  on  row  in  their  gleaming 
cases  at  Wig  more  Street  there  is  an 
enormous  difference,  as  great,  indeed,  as 
the  transformation  of  the  world  as  we 
know  it  from  the  England  of  pre-Victorian 
times  when  William 
the  Fourth  still 
reigned,  and  while 
Victoria  was  the 
pretty  Princess  of 
Kensington  Palace. 


presented  by  its  predecessor  with  a  newer 
type  of  the  firm's  work.  Besides  this 
expansion  by  means  of  recommendation, 
there  has  been  the  gradual  increase  of 
prosperity  which  has  enabled  all  classes 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  artistic  side  of 


:ty    y. 


ear 


of 


enormous  advance 
in  science  could 
not  have  left  the 
primitive  piano  of 
1836  unaffected. 
Those  sixty  years 
have  brought  forth 
master  mechani- 
cians of  ever)-  tyjie : 
among  them  the 
hou  se  of  Bri  n  sm  ea  d 
to  the  third  genera- 
tion— father,  sons, 
and  grandsons — 
each  handing  on 
10  the  other  the 
.ipft  of  accumu- 
lating experience, 
until  to-day  thev 
turn  out  the  best 
pianos     you     may 

It  was  in  iSj6 
that  John  Brins- 
mcad  started  busi- 
ness, and,  strange 
10  say,  he  lives  to 
see  the  marvellous 
fr  u  it  that  his 
original  ingenuity 
nurtured.  Mr. 
Itrinsmead  put  brains  and  conscience  into 
his  business,  and  in  the  end  he  had  also 
to  put  in  his  sons,  Thomas  and  Edgar,  to 
bt-ar  the  burden  of  the  expansion  which 
followed  his  notable  endeavours.  For 
the  business  was  bound  to  increase. 
People  found  that  a  Brinsmead  was  an 
excellent  article,  and  naturally  recom- 
while  each   generation   was 


life ;  so  that  the  piano  has  penetrated  to 
the  stratum  of  the  Board  School  child, 
whose  very  fees  have  been  thrown  on  the 
rates.  That  is  why  there  is  no  end  to  the 
making  and  selling  of  pianos;  for  while 
the  old  ones  last  for  an  indefinite  period, 
new  ones  of  better  make  are  constantly 
needed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
widening  audience  which  ih^   s^^taA  <A 
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money  ami  the  raising  of  ideals  following  on 
compulsorj'  primarj'  education  have  created. 
To  a  firm  tike  the  Brinsmeads,  ivith  the 
-energy  of  youth  (based  ever  oil  exjicri- 
encc}.  with  ingenuity  and  i-miTpr'si'. 
this  constant 
(-xpansion    has 

live  to  keep  in 
tlie  very  front, 
S"  th;tt  at   the 


able  position, 
their  pianos 
sounding  every- 
where—in  the 
palaecs  of  the 
Queen  and  the 
I'ope,    in    the 


I',    and    O.    boat,    and    in 

numberless  private  houses 
of  ever}-  degree  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  empire. 

The  actual  work  of 
makitig  the  pianos  is 
carried  out  at  Kentish 
Toivn  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Thomas  James 
Brinsmead,  the  elder  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  finn  ; 
the  more  purely  business 
side  of  the  enterprise  is 
superintended  in  the 
spacious  repositof)'  in 
\\'igmore  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Urinsinead,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  figures  in 
the  modern  commercial 
world.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  operations  of 
the  Brinsmeads  will  be 
gained  from  a  glance  at 
the  Kentish  Town  Works, 
which  adjoin  the  London 
and  North-Western  Rail- 
wav  Company's  station. 
There  you  will  find  a 
perfect  forest  of  wood,  over  a  million  feet 
of  it,  from  ever_v  part  of  the  work! — 
oak,  cedar,  mahogany,  rosewood,  spruce, 
walnut,  teak,  beech,  ash,  poplar,  and 
the  like,   waiting  lo  bo  sawn  and  planed 
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anil  polished,  and  converted 
into  pianos. 

The  mere  manipulation  of  this 
fjreai  fiirest  of  wood  involves  a 
carefulness  which  is  difficult  for 
the  layman  to  grasp.  Just  con- 
sider that  the  wood  has  to  be 
thoroughly  seasoned,  not  by  arti- 
ficial drying,  but  by  long  exposure 
to  the  air  for  three  or  four,  or 
even  eight  years,  and  the  interest 
on  such  stock  alone  is  a  very 
hea\T  item,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
original  cost  of  the  material. 
Fine  American  walnut  and 
mahogany,  for  instance,  are 
worth  over  tenpence  per  foot. 

But  when  you  have  said  all 
this,  you  have  only  begun  making 
your  piano.  Just  consider  that 
the  action,  keys,  and  pedal  work 
alone  are  composed  of  6637 
separate  pieces  in  each    piano, 


and    you 
piano  i 


see    that     the     modem      additional  gain  on  other  manufacturers  is 
;  marvellous  than  Pandora's      in  their  possession  of  some  very  valuable 
the   Brinsmeads  make  an      patents    affecting    the    sounding-board. 
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action,  frame,  and  stringing  and  tuning 
apparatus.  The  first  is  really  the  lungs  of 
the  instrument,  and  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Here  it  is  that  the  exceptional 
quality  of  the  wood  employed  comes  in. 
Then  take  the  action.  The  ordinar)'  piano 
produces  a  staccato  sound.  Not  so  the 
Brinsmeads',  for  they  have  invented  the 
"  perfect  check  repeater."  Another  notable 
;  the    way    they  have    dealt 


on  a  pianoforte  maker— and  also  more  than 
fifty  gold  medals  and  other  similar  dis- 
tinctions, the  latest  being  granted  at  the 
Australian  Exhibition  at  Brisbane  last  year. 
The  details  of  the  whole  delicate  art  are 
carried  out  with  the  same  care  and  the 
same  ingenuity.  To  wander  through  the 
spacious  shops  at  Kentish  Town  and  watch 
the  whole  process  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. The  plank-maker  having  prepared, 
veneered,  and 
hacked  his 
planks,  store* 
them     for     re- 


lanipulates. 

hem  with 
bracings,  bolts, 
screws:  and 
the  iron  front 
is  ])inned  in 
position.  Then 
idy 


deal 


■ith 


the 


.\gain,  they  adjust  the  tuning-pegs  in 
an  overhanging  flange  of  iron — not  in 
I'ood — so  that  the  string  remains  secure 
and  has  no  tendency  to  shift. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  essentials  of  the 
good  piano,  and  the  Brinsmeads  have 
thrown  so  much  individuality  into  their 
wurk  that  their  instruments  might  bear  the 
moilo  of  the  old  regiment,  "Second  to 
None."  It  is  this  excellence  that  has 
brought  ihem  the  supreme  recompense— the 
I-egionof  Honour— thai  is  to  say,  the  highest 
distinction  that  has  ever  been  conferred 


rings,  all 
:ted  to  a 
cety,  involv- 
g  a  practical 
loivlcdge  of 
ou sties ;  and 
ere    are    the 

SC-S    IN    WICiMMHK    SIKKET.  t   C  y   S  and 

hammers,  the 
blocks  and  clulhs.  and  the  thousand  and 
one  httlc  odds  and  ends  to  fit  up. 

But  no  written  description  can  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  laborious  but 
beautiful  process  of  evolving  the  piano 
from  the  raw  material.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  have  now  reached  a  point  where 
the  mechanism  is  equal  to  the  musician, 
be  he  ever  so  exigent.  What  the  future 
may  bring  forth  no  man  may  say.  For 
the  present,  you  may  take  it  that  a  modem 
Brinsmead  is  fit  for  the  work  demanded  of 
it  by  compiosers  and  c 
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ONCE  again  tragic  calamity  has 
overtaken  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
The  measure  of  its  grief  seemed  full  to 
overflowing,  for  violent  death  had  visited 
the  family  many  times.  The  Emperor's 
brother  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  ]\Iexico, 
was  condemned  and  shot  at  Queretaro  in 
1867,  Archduke  Ladislaus  was  shot  in  the 
hunting-field,  Prince  Louis  of  Trani  and 
Archduke  Johann  were  both  drowned, 
in  1889  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  died 
by  his  own  act,  and  only  last  year  the 
sister  of  the  Empress,  the  Duchess 
d'Alen9on,  perished  in  the  Paris  Charity 
Bazaar  fire.  But  a  heavier  blow  was  to 
fall  on  the  aged  Emperor.  On  Saturday, 
Sept.  10,  while  the  Empress  was  proceed- 
ing from  the  Hotel  Beau  Rivage  at 
Geneva  to  the  steamer,  she  was  assassin- 
ated by  a  ruffian  named  Luccheni,  who 
professed  himself  an  Anarchist.  He  had 
no  motive  save  his  own  criminal  enthu- 
siasm for  a  cause  of  which  his  con- 
ceptions were  ill  defined.  The  irony  of 
the  occurrence  is  all  the  stronger  that 
the  victim  was  so  entirely  blameless,  so 
undeserving  of  such  a  fate.  On  the 
Emperor,  in  this  the  year  of  his  jubilee, 
the  blow  falls  with  terrible  severity.  Like 
his  consort,  he,  too,  lived  only  to  benefit 
his  people.  The  story  of  their  lives,  briefly 
told  in  the  present  article,  is  singularly 
romantic. 

Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
Hungary,  was  born  at  Stockholm  on 
Aug.  18,  1830.  His  father  having  renounced 
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the  succession,  Francis  Joseph  succeeded 
his  uncle — who  abdicated — in  December 
1848.  In  1854  he  married  his  cousin 
Elizabeth  Amelia,  a  daughter  of  Duke 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  Their  Majesties 
have  had  three  children,  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  One  daughter  is  married  to 
Leopold,  Prince  of  Bavaria,  the  other  to 
Francis  Salvator,  Archduke  of  Austria. 
The  son — the  ill-fated  Prince  Rudolph, 
was  married  to  Stephanie,  Princess  of  Bel- 
gium, in  1881  ;  their  only  child,  the 
Archduchess  Elizabeth,  was  born  two  years 
afterwards.  As  by  the  Salic  law  she  cannot 
succeed  to  the  throne,  it  passes  to  a 
nephew  of  his  Majesty,  Francis  Ferdinand 
of  Austria -Este.  Next  December  the 
Emperor  will  have  reigned  in  Austria 
fifty  years  —  years  that  have  brought 
many  changes,  and  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  trouble.  Still,  there  have  been 
many  bright  spots,  even  amidst  the 
heaviest  cares  and  sorrows.  He  was  onlv 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age  when  he 
made  a  marriage  which  was  much  more 
romantic  than  imperial  alliances  usually 
are,  and  was  most  certainly  a  love-match. 
The  nation  was  anxious  that  he  should 
take  a  wife,  and  he  had  a  mother  who  was 
a  true  match  -  maker ;  so  a  Princess  was 
found  for  him,  and  like  a  knight  of  old  the 
Emperor  set  out  for  the  castle  where  the 
lady  dwelt.  The  eldest  daughter  of 
Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  was  the 
Princess  designated ;  but  the  best  laid 
plans   go  awry,   and   half-hearted   suitors 
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have  a  knack  of  suddenly  asserting  them- 
selves  if  another  face  takes  their  fancy, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Francis 
Joseph  was  proceeding  through  tlie  park 
which  surrounded  the  Bavarian  ducal 
castle  when  his  attention  was  suddenly 
attracteil  by  a  young  girl  in  a  short  dress, 
whose  extraordinary  beauty  fixed  his 
attention,  and  straightway  won  his  heart, 
[■"roni  that  moment  his  resolve  to  wed  no 
other  was  taken.  It  was  not  brought 
about  without  opposition,  though  ;  not 
from  the  Bavarian  family,  for  the  Princess 
selected  by  the  nation 
was  not  the  least  in 
love  with  the  Kmperor, 
and  the  Duke  did  not 
at  all  mind  which 
liaughtcr  became 
Empress;  but  his 
Majesty's  own  family 
and  the  Austrian 
opp 


the  n 


tch  in  the  n 


emphatic  manner  : 
I'rincess  Hlizabeth 
Avas  only  a  younger 
daughter,  and  all  but 
penniless.     To  all  the 


oto-ils 


the 


Pr. 


rturned  a  deaf 
I  thus  it  came 
that    instead 
f  marr>-ing  the  elder 


he 

uigcr 


lives  have  been  hopelessly  shadowed,  and 
it  is  only  on  rare  and  not  to  be  avoiiled 
occasions  that  the  Court  resumes  its  former 
gaiety.  But  ahhough  it  knows  how  to  l>e 
gay,  there  is  discipline  in  ihe  Hapsbiirgs* 
Court.  The  late  Crown  Prince  Rudolph 
seems  to  have  had  an  extremely  rigiii 
training,  being  over-crammed  and  over- 
disciplined  ;  his  brain  was,  indeed,  subject 
to  such  intense  strain  that  there  is  very 
little  doubt  the  whole  of  his  after  life  was 
affected  by  it.  With  parents  absorbed  by 
State  and  other  duties  the  boy  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  marti- 
nets anil  pedagogues. 
The  military  men  had 
the  precedence,  anil 
as  they  were  rigid 
disciplinarians  of  the 
old  Austrian  school, 
they  were  more  than 


;ing 


tho 


of    the      grew  up 


melh.Hls 
insensible  to  fatigue, 
they  compelled  the 
yoimg  Prince  to  rise 
at  an  abnormally  early 
hour,  to  bathe  and 
swim  in  cold  water, 
regardless  of  weather, 
to  go  through  all  sorts 
of  stiff  drill  and  field 

rallv  comport  himself 
as  a  hardy  man  instead 
of  a  child  of  tender 
years.  He  survived  the 
ordeal,  however,    and 
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real  I V 
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Jesuits:    ti 

ey   were, 

in    fact. 

all- 
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at     the 
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Empress 
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,  an 
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was    relegated 
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■  the  orde, 


of  th''  day,  and  Vienna  becaniL'  one  of  ihc 
most  fii-ihionnlile  capitals  of  the  period. 
Since  then,  events  dire  and  disaslnius  have 
overtaken    ihc    Hapsburgs;    the    imperial 


a  perfect  knowledge  of 
a  dozen  languagos.a  genuine  love  of  poetry 
and  art,  and  a  literary  reputation. 

The  actual  daily  life  of  both  Emperor 
anil  Empress  was  as  free  from  ceremony 
as  they  could  make  it.  Each  of  them 
early  risers,  they  managed  to  get  through 
a  great  deal  of  work  during  the  day  in 
their  oi\n  respective  directions.  For  a  long 
time  ihe  troubled  stale  of  ihe  country 
has  caused  his  IMajesiy  nuich  anxious 
thought,  and  afforded  him  but  few  s[>are 
He  is  still  one  of  the  most 
figures     amongst      European 
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Royalty;  the  head  of  a  family  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest.  His 
Majesty  is  tall,  with  snowy-white  hair  and 
deeply  furrowed  features,  on  which  is 
g'cnc rally  seen  an  expression  of  Rrcat 
sadness.  His  manner  is  wondLTfitlly 
attractive  and  sympathetic,  and  is  dislin- 
Kuished  by  an  utter  absence  of  alTcctatinn. 
If  he  is  amhitious  for  anything,  it  is  for  the 
political  eminence  of  his  country  and  for 
the  welfare  of  his  poorer  suhjects.  Kvery 
year  he  contributes  larRcly  to  institutions 
and  societies  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
and  to  celebrate  his  lubilce,  which  takes 
place  at  the  end  of  this  present  year,  he 
intends  giving  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
be  used  for  the  erection  of  artisans' 
dwellings.  The  favourite  pastime  of  the 
Kmjieror  is  hunting,  and  at  Ischl,  in  the 
Tyrol,  he  has  a  small  and  plainly  furnished 
lodge,  where  perhaps  some  of  his  happiest 
moments  are  spent. 

The  Kmpress  was  far  bettor  knonn  in 
Kngland  than  is  the  Kmperor  on  account 
of  the  fre<]uency  with  which  she  was 
formerly  accustomed  to  hunt  with  English 
packs.  Almost  from  a  child  she  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  fastest 
and  most  daring  riders  on  record.  A  few 
years  since  a  bad  accident  incapacitated 
her  for  the  time  being,  and  although  she 
H3S  abJ«   to   resume    her  riding    it    was 


'  to  a  limited  extent.  Another 
■cisc  the  Empress  was  much  addicted 
vas  walking.  She  would  rise  at  an 
lely  early  hour,  and  cover  miles  of 
ground  before  ordinary  people  were  up. 
Any  one  of  her  Majesty's  maid  s-of- honour 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  having  to 
accompany  her,  although  they  were  often 
indulged  by  mounts  being  provided  for 
them  to  cover  a  part  of  the  distance.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  a  peasant,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  neighbour- 
hood the  Empress  wished  to  traverse,  was 
engaged  as  a  guide.  After  walking  a 
number  of  miles  without  showing  the  least 
sign  of  fatigue,  the  man  was  so 
astonished  that  he  turned  to  the  Empress 
and  said  :  "Your  Majesty  walks  very  well 
for  a  woman  of  your  age,"  much  to  the 
amu.sement  of  the  latter.  With  all  this, 
hiT  Majesty's  daily  diet  would  scarcely 
content  many  a  peasant  woman,  for  she 
seldom  touched  meat,  her  staple  support 
being  really  milk.  Yachting,  too,  the 
Empress  delighted  in ;  she  had  a  most 
beautiful  yacht  named  the  Jfiramer,  well 


known  at  all  the  Mediterranean  ports.  The 
cargo  brought  off  when  (he  yacht  finally 
put  in  was  worth  seeing,  for  curios  were 
brought   from   all    parts,    and    lately    her 
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Majesty  had  been  in  the  habit  of  adiling 
live-Rtuck  in  the  shape  of  cows  to  the 
collection.  Not  long  ago  her  Majesty 
was  staying  at  Naples,  and  as  she 
generally  travelled  uniler  the  name  of 
Countess    Hohenembs,    very   few   of    the 


round  and  were  regarding  the  various 
pla>1hings  with  longing  eyes.  Seeing  this, 
the  Empress,  in  her  kindly  impulsive  way, 
bought  up  the  entire  stock,  and  then  and 
there  herself  distributed  it  amongst 
the  children.     Often   she  would  enter  a 


inhabitants  knew  of  the  presence  of  the 
Tiiyal  visiior.  One  day  she  hat!  a  ilesire 
to  visit  one  of  the  prelty  Italian  fairs 
iH-ing  held,  and  taking  with  her  only  one 
lady  companion,  she  made  the  rr^md  of 
the  booths  and  shows.  One  toy-bnoth 
had  proved  itself  particularly  attractive  to 
a  crowd  of  children,    who  had    gathered 


iiass  or  ve^I.■■rs.  and  Worship 
gst  the  poor  then:  assembled, 
<iwn.  and  then  on  leaving 
lus  sums  of  money  on  ihfse 

nho.  Continental  fashicin, 
iitor's  charity  on  the   churrh 

.Majesty  had  an  insatiable 
Dwk-dge,  .ind  was  continually 
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studying  some  neiv  language,  Greek  being 
the  last  to  be  added  to  tlie  list.  Some 
years  ago  she  built  a  beauliful  residence 
on  the  island  ofCorfu;  both  the  palace  and 
the  hills  surrounding  it  were  veritable 
dreams  of  beauty.  It  cost  an  immense  sum, 
but  for  some  reason  is  now  in  the  market. 
Thirteen  miles  out  of  Vienna  is  a 
charming  little  chateau  known  as  I.axen- 
berg.  It  is  built  in  the  fashion  i>f  a 
fortress  of  the  .Middle  Ages.  ; 


'I"he  most  beautiful  residence  of  all 
belonging  to  the  Austrian  royal  familv  is 
at  Schonbrunn :  this  is  an  immense  palace, 
containing  some  eleven  hundred  apart- 
ments. It  is  beautifully  situated  outside 
the  city  of  \'ienna,  and  is  surrounded  by 
magnificent  and  far-reaching  gardens  and 
park.  Within  the  park  enclosure,  and 
but  a  stone's-throw  from  the  palace,  there 
are  both  botanical  and  zoological  gardens. 
The  grounds  of  the  former  arc    lavishly 


a  beautiful  collection  of  rich  carvings 
and  ( iiiiliic  furniture,  much  of  which  came 
from  convents  which  were  suppressed,  or 
fr.mi  old  ruined  caMl.'s.  It  has  a  beamiful 
private  '!iilliic  ihn|iel,  which  was  built 
by  Duke  l.co|.oUI  in  iiio  at  Klosterneu- 
burg;  an<l  was  afterwards  taken  d<iwn 
jiiece  by  piece  and  reimivt-d  hither. 
This  lov  casllt — for  as  such  it  appears— 
was  a  favourite  retreat  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  other  numarchs.  and  was  also  much 
use<i  by  the  Emp-vorarid  Empress.  Their 
eldest  child  was  born  there. 


stocked  with  e\ory  known  variety  of  plant 
suitable  for  open-air  production,  and  the 
eontenis  of  the  many  glass-houses  arc 
lovely  beyond  descriptiim.  Amongst  the 
zoological  collection  there  is  every  known 
species  of  bird  and  beast.  The  terraces 
and  gardens  immediately  surrounding  the 
palace  are  very  fine.  Here  1  saw  lemon- 
tii'es  in  all  their  beauty,  amidst  the  groves 
of  which  fountains  were  playing  and 
flowers  blooming.  Shady  walks  and 
winding  avenues  stretch  away  in  every 
direction,    the    latter     flanked     by    what 
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appear  at  first  sight  to  be  high  walls, 
but  which  on  a  neater  acquaintance  1 
discovercii  lo  be  foliage,  cultivated  with  an 
effect  that  is  at  once  striking  and  unique. 
The  number  of  sculptured  marble  groups 
is  prodigious;   the  fountain-piece  in  the 


hundred  feet,  and  llie  view  trom  it  is 
simply  magnificent.  Everything  is  laid 
out  altogether  in  French  stj'le,  and  it  says 
much  for  the  kindly  generosity  of  their 
Imperial  Majesties  that  the  entire  grounds 
and  gardens  are  open  to  the  public  each 


central  avenue  is  particularly  fine  :  it  is  a 
colossal  representation  of  Neptune  with 
sea-horses  and  Tritons.  This,  and  the 
majority  of  the  other  groups,  was  the  work 
of  Beyer.  The  "  Gloriette,"  which  is  a 
special  feature,  is  on  an  eminence  at  the 
far  end  of  a  long  sloping  walk ;  the  grace- 


day  at  stated  hours ;  here  both  the 
aristocracy  anti  the  democracy  of  Vienna 
may  enjoy  themselves  as  they  will,  ample 
seating  accommodation  being  provided  in 
erj-dir. 


It 


tch     the    King's 


mploy^s   at   work   in  the  garder 


kt\  erection  rises  to  a  height  of  eight     and  women  arc  hoeing,  raking,  digging. 
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and  sweeping  side  by  side,  and  no  par- 
ticular attention  is  directed  to  the  women 
sharing  this  work,  unless  it  is  on  the  part 
of  English  and  American  visitors.  But 
even  Ihis  was  outvied  by  wliat  I  had  seen 
outside  the  park,  where  a  new  road  was 
being  constructed,  and  quite  aii  many 
women  as  men  were  engaged  in  the 
arduous  work  entailed.  All  over  Vienna 
one  sees  this  sort  of  thing  ;  there  seems 
to  be  just  about  as  many  of  the  fair  sex 


may  be  specially  admired  or  prererred : 
the  artist  without  doubt  would  spend  the 
most  time  in  the  saloons  remarkable  for 
their  paintings — Gran,  Rottmayr,  and  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  all  being  seen  here  at  their 
best.  Collectors  of  curios  would  be  en- 
chanted with  antique  timepieces,  rare  old 
inlaid  cabinets,  and  priceless  porcelain. 
The  Emperor's  saloon  and  tht  reception- 
room  of  the  Empress  are,  of  course,  very 
interesting,  as   they   are   more    personal ; 


riigagcd  in  building,  road-making,  and 
Hardening  as  there  arc  men,  and  they 
seem  to  get  through  it  with  just  ihe  same 

The  fine  old  I'alace  was  originally 
commenced  for  the  Emperor  Matthias, 
and  wa.s  finished  by  Maria  Theresa.  Its 
interior  is  remarkable  for  the  grandeur 
and  wealth  of  its  decoration.  Suite  after 
suite  :)f  rooms,  all  of  wonderful  brilliance, 
may  be  traversed  ;  and  nearly  all  of  them 
show  something  fresh  and  wonderful.  It  is 
all  in  accordance  with  one's  taste  as  to  what 


and  each  of  them  contains  memoirs  of 
the  shooting  and  hunting  for  which  their 
Majesties  are  respectively  famed. 

I  must,  however,  devote  a  small  space 
to  mention  of  the  llofburg,  the  town 
palace.  This  is  an  immense  building  or 
collection  of  buildings  ;  for  while  some  of 
it  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  newest  part  of  all  was  in  course  of 
erection  when  I  saw  it  somewhat  recently. 
There  are  numerous  entrances,  leading  to 
an  endless  number  of  ajiartmcnts,  all  of 
which  are  exquisitely  decorated  and  richly 
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furnished  with  artistic  productions  of  all 
[icriotls.  The  private  arwrtments  arc  in 
the  Amaiicnhof,  In  what  is  known  as  the 
Emperor's  Writing-room  of  this  suite,  his 
Majesty  passes  much  of  his  time.  Here 
he  receives  visitors  and  holds  consult- 
ations with  the  chief  of  his  .Ministers  : 
.1  trj'ing  these  conferences 
been    of    [ate.      'I'here    is    a    fine 


collection  of  family  portraits  here,  and  also 
some  battle-scenes  in  which  the  Austrian 
Imperials  have  taken  part ;  and  although 
ihc  furniture  is  richly  caned  anil  the 
entire  fittings  of  the  costliest  description, 
yet  at  the  same  time  the  room  presents  a 
thoroughly  business  aspect  by  reason  of 
the  various  writing  -  tables,  desks,  and 
numbers  of   books  of   reference.      There 
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is  also  a  carved  cherry  -  wood  coffer, 
which  plays  a  very  important  pan.  The 
Kiiijicror  uses  it  not  only  for  stowing  away 
books  containing  liis  private  accounts,  but 
he  has  also  a  knack  of  putting  into  it  any 
pL-tition  which  has  been  presented  to  him 
that  he  does  not  particularly  want  to  sign  : 
w  hen  such  a  document  disappears,  ^linisters 
understand  what  it  means.  It  is  well 
known  that  Francis  josejih  is  verj'  averse 
to  capital  punishment.  When  a  death- 
warrant  is  placed 


before    hin 


for 


signature 
will  find 
I'  imaginable 


I    foi 


frainin 


frc 


signing  It. 
More  than  once, 
after  reading  the 
jiapcr  through 
ami  finding  no- 
thing lo  excuse 
the  offender,  he 
has  quictiv  ob- 
served, "  I  can- 
lorn  it  up.  Oica- 
.sionally  the 
Cahiuel  meet- 
ings are  held  in 
the  Conference 
Hall  ;  this  by 
reason  of  its 
dimensions  being 
more  suitable  for 
the    presence    of 

a  larger  number  on  business  intent.  This 
hall  contains  fine  paintings  of  the  former 
Kiiiperors  of  the  country,  a  bronze  eques- 
trian ai.iiLie,  a  sHOrd  of  State  surmounted 
hv  the  Imperial  Kagle,  and  a  fine  alabaster 
bust  of  the  Empress. 

The  throne-room,  ball-room,  dining- 
hall,  Slate  drawing-rooms,  etc.,  are  highly 
effective  in  appointments,  and  are  all  of 
immense  siite  ;  the  dining-ha!l,  when  pre- 
pared for  a  banquet,  is  regally  grand — 
the  .\ustrian  gold  plate  is  so  superb  and 
the  quantity  so  large.     It  is  all  kept  in  the 


Treasur>',  a  wing  which  contains  all  the 
State  jewels  and  regalia,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  costly  collections  in 
Europe.  The  royal  library  contains  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  thousand 
volumes  and  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
valuable  manuscripts.  One  has  to  go 
back  centuries  for  the  period  of  their 
production. 

Outside  the  Palace  there  are  some  very 
beautiful  groups  of  marble  statuar)-.     That 


Maria  i'her 
is  generally  c 
sidered     to 


est  group 

ern  days. 

City    of 


stately  aristo- 
cratic capital, 
made  beautiful 
hv  its  magni- 
ficent thorough- 
fares, flanked  by 
handsome  build- 

si^e  and  height, 
,ith 


togcthe: 
much 


ai 


The     impel 


al 


leading  examples 
enriched  with  numerou; 

pieces  in  monuments  ai 


Museum,  the 
Opera  House, 
theHurg- Theater 
and     the    Muni- 

ci]>al     liuildings 

may  be  quoted  as 

and   the    city   is  also 

,an.'"0nl,- 

St  of  the  Austrian  aristocracy 
can  reside  in  the  capital,  however,  for  rents 
are  so  fabulous,  and  every  article  of  cloth- 
ing and  food  also  excessively  dear.  Never- 
theless, in  rather  less  tlian  thirty  years  the 
population  has  nearly  trebled  itself,  much 
of  the  cilj's  prosperity  being  due  to  the 
untiring  efforts  and  personal  expenditure 
of  the  Emperor  himsi'lf 

Makv  Si'e.nckk  \V.\krex. 


A      SORRY      AFFAIR. 


By    STEPHEN    HAYNES. 


TED  TREVOR  was  a  pretty,  fair- 
haired  boy,  with  grey  eyes  that 
had  never  failed  to  win  the  hearts  of 
women.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  he  was  brought  up  by  an  indulgent 
grandmother,  who,  instead  of  putting  him 
to  a  public  school,  foolishly  kept  him  at 
home  (on  the  plea  that  his  health  was 
delicate)  and  engaged  the  services  of  a 
private  tutor.  At  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  a 
**  coach"  in  Norfolk  to  be  prepared  for 
Cambridge.  He  was  a  clever,  quick- 
witted bov ;  but  his  Cambridsfe  career  was 
a  failure,  and  on  coming  of  age  he  left 
college  abruptly.  Possessed  of  a  sum  of 
eight  thousand  pounds,  he  thought  he 
could  afford  to  do  without  a  des^ree. 

He  meant  to  see  life :  and  for  that 
purpose  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  a 
certain  Bernard  Lascelles,  a  dccaved  actor 
who  had  started  life  as  John  Huggins,  knew 
any  number  of  professionals  it  seemed, 
and  was  willing,  even  eager,  to  introduce 
Ted  to  them.  Not  the  ladies  and  2:entle- 
men  whose  names  are  best  known  on 
London  playbills ;  because,  as  he  ex- 
plained, "anyone  can  know  them;  they 
go  in  for  Society  and  respectability,  and 
all  that  sort  (jf  thing,  and  wherever  you 
go  you  are  bound  to  meet  them.'*  Oh, 
no ;  it  was  to  quite  a  different  world 
that  Lascelles  was  going  to  lead  Ted. 
**  Bohemia,  and  no  mistake,  my  boy"; 
and  the  boy  addressed  felt  a  flutter  at  the 
thought  that  he,  too,  would  soon  be  a 
denizen  of  that  marvellous  country'. 

At  first,  it  is  true,  he  was  rather  astonished 
that  all  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  should 
be  content  to  go  round  the  provinces  in 
small  parts.  But  this  was  easily  explained. 
There  is  so  much  jealousy  in  the  Pro- 
fession, and  the  better  you  are,  the  less 


chance  you  have  of  getting  on.  London 
audiences  have  not  the  discriminating 
faculty  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  provinces. 
So,  in  time,  the  boy  grew  to  believe  it  all. 

He  was  proud  of  walking  along  the 
Strand  with  seedy-looking  men  who  spoke 
the  argot  of  the  slums,  prouder  still  of 
being  allowed  to  stand  suppers  to  ladies 
whose  English  was  as  doubtful  as  their 
virtue,  and  who  were  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother.  Night  after  night  he  reeled  off 
to  bed,  to  wake  next  morning  with  a 
splitting  headache  that  could  only  be 
cured  by  fresh  supplies  of  whiskies  and 
sodas.  Down-hill  he  continued  to  go, 
tind  fancied  that  he  was  enjoying  himself. 

It  was  Lascelles*  bright  idea  that  Ted 
should  **  run  a  show"  ;  in  other  words,  tour 
round  the  provinces  with  his  own  company. 
"YouVe  fit  for  nothing  but  being  boss, 
you  know,"  he  said  one  evening,  when  he 
was  in  the  bov*s  rooms  off  the  Strand, 
smoking  his  cigars  and  drinking  his  wine. 
**  You  look  a  Lord  Duke,  and  nothing  will 
suit  you  but  being  top  of  the  tree."  And 
so  low  had  the  boy  fallen  that  the  vulgar 
compliment  pleased  him. 

**  And  how  am  I  to  set  about  it  }'^ 

**  Oh,  I  '11  put  you  in  the  way.  I  know  a 
fellow — Malvoni — who  wants  to  bring  out 
an  opera.  There  's  good  money  in  it  if  it 
is  properly  worked  ;  and  if  anyone  can  do 
it,  you  can.  I  tell  you  what  1  '11  do.  1  '11 
bring  him  round  here  to-morrow,  and  then 
you  can  talk  matters  over  with  him.  It 's 
the  best  thing  in  light  opera  that  has  been 
in  the  market  for  years." 

It  was  a  grand  chance.  iMalvoni,  whose 
accent  suggested  Ireland  as  his  birth- 
place, was  one  degree  more  seedy-looking 
than  Lascelles ;  but  when  he  talked  of 
**  Florisette"  it  seemed  to  the  boy  that  he 
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was  in  the  presence  of  a  great  musician, 
and  he  thought  that  a  special  providence 
must  have  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  great 
London  managers  to  their  own  interests  to 
have  left  such  a  treasure  for  him.  As  far 
as  the  music  went,  Ted  was  a  fairly 
competent  judge.  He  loved  music  as 
only  a  man  can  ;  not  studying  it,  like  nine 
women  out  of  ten,  for  effect,  or  to  soothe 
jaded  nerves,  but  just  because  there  was  a 
chord  in  his  heart  that  answered  to  the 
chords  and  harmonies  of  the  dearest  of  all 
the  arts ;  and  he  knew  that  in  getting  hold 
of  **  Florisettc  **  he  had  got  something 
that  was  very  good  indeed. 

But  what  he  did  not  know  was  that  to 
ensure  success  something  more  is  wanted 
than  capital,  a  love  of  music,  and  the 
choice  of  pretty  faces  that  will  look  well 
behind  the  footlights.  Experience  of 
things  theatrical,  knowing  what  will 
please  your  public,  a  sound  head  for 
business,  and  capacities  for  organisation — 
all  these  were  needed.  But  this  Lascelles 
did  not  tell  him,  for  he  was  not  running 
the  show  that  Ted  might  make  a  good 
thing  out  of  it,  but  that  he  might  make  a 
good  thing  out  of  Ted. 

So  the  bargain  was  completed,  and  Ted 
found  himself  the  fortunate  owner  oi 
**  Florisette,"  with  all  rights  reserved. 
He  could  not  get  a  theatre  in  which  to 
rehearse,  so  a  room  was  engaged  off  the 
Strand,  and  there  every  day,  from  eleven 
to  five,  Ted  might  have  been  seen,  sur- 
rounded by  his  company  and  going  through 
"  Florisetle,"  until  the  constant  repetition 
drove  him  nearly  to  the  verge  of  dis- 
traction. 

*'  Ladies  of  the  chorus,  your  turn, 
please.  Go  back  to  the  Flirtation 
Chorus — the  sopranos  are  not  steady  on 
the  high  notes."  And  with  giggles  and 
nudges,  the  ladies  of  the  chorus  stood 
up,  and  once  more  implored  the  musical 
director  to  **gaze  upon  our  pretty  features." 
Ted  had  heard  it  all  before,  and  knew 
where  the  break  would  come,  when  they 
would  all  be  sent  back  once  again. 
Heavens  !  what  a  lot  they  were  !  Dressed 
in  every  degree  of  shabbiness,  with  dyed 
hair  and  faces  most  inartistically  painted ; 
he  wondered  how  he   had  ever  admired 


them,  even  when  seen  in  all  the  glory  of 
satin  and  tinsel  through  the  glitter  of  the 
footlights.  And  while  the  singing  went 
on,  and  the  elderly  soprano  flirted  out- 
rageously with  a  very  young  tenor,  Ted 
found  himself  vaguely  wondering  what 
Sylvie  would  think  of  it  all. 

The  room  seemed  to  fade  away ;  and 
he  saw,  instead,  a  sunlit  field,  and  he  was 
lying  at  full  length  under  an  elm.  at  a  girl's 
feet.  Instead  of  the  Flirtation  Chorus,  he 
heard  a  soft  voice  saying,  **  I  shall  miss 
you,  Ted,  when  you  are  gone  "  ;  and  then 
a  hand  was  slipped  into  his — a  dear  little 
hand,  with  ridiculous  baby  dimples  on  the 
knuckles — and  they  sat  in  silence.  How 
Sylvie's  presence  had  brightened  those 
rather  dreary  months  when  he  had  been 
reading  with  his  tutor ;  until  it  had  grown 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  settled  thing  that  he 
should  go  over  the  fields  to  the  Warrenders* 
Rectory,  and  spend  all  his  afternoons  with 
her  ;  photographing  everything  of  interest 
round  the  place,  including  that  most  inter- 
esting object  of  all,  Miss  Sylvia  Warrender. 
Those  had  been  happy  days,  though  he 
had  fretted  at  the  dull  countn'  life,  and 
had  been  impatient  to  leave  the  Norfolk 
village  for  Cambridge. 

'*  I  want  to  see  life,"  he  had  explained 
to  Sylvie.  **  A  fellow  can't  spend  all  his 
days  knocking  about  this  wretched  little 
hole  !  "  And  if  she  fell  hurt,  she  did  not 
show  it.  She  knew  that,  like  the  heroes  of 
old,  Ted  must  go  forth  to  conquer,  while 
she  would  watch  his  triumphs  from  afar. 

Ted  went ;  but  the  triumphs  she  dreamed 
of  did  not  come  to  him.  When  the  news 
reached  the  Rectory  that  he  had  left 
Cambridge  Mr.  Warrender  shook  his  head, 
and  thought  Sylvie  had  better  not  write  so 
often  to  that  young  Trevor  :  he  would  come 
to  no  good.  Sylvie  obeyed,  and  Ted  felt 
much  injured.  Hardly  any  letters  now 
passed  between  them,  and  ever}'  act  of  his 
life  seemed  to  put  those  golden  days 
further  and  further  into  the  limbo  of  never- 
to-be  repeated  pleasures. 

Crash  came  the  final  chords  of  the 
chorus,  and  Ted's  vision  of  the  sunlit  field 
faded  ;  the  rehearsal  was  over,  and  all  were 
getting  into  their  wraps  and  preparing  to 
go  out  into  the  London  fog.     As  the  girls 
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hurried  by,  one  face  among  the  twenty 
struck  him.  He  did  not  recollect  having 
seen  her  before  ;  she  must  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  girl  who  broke  down  yesterday 
at  rehearsal,  or  else  he  could  not  have 
helped  noticing  her.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  graceful  figure,  fair  hair,  and 
wistful  droop  of  the  mouth  that  recalled 
Sylvie  to  him  ;  a  coarser  edition  of  her,  it 
is  true,  and  lacking  her  dainty  finish,  but 
upon  ever}'thing  that  reminded  him  of 
Sylvie  he  was  inclined  to  look  with  favour. 

**  Who  is  that  new  girl  ? "  he  asked 
Lascelles,  who,  with  Malvoni,  came 
strolling  up  to  him,  to  hear  how  he 
thought  the  show  had  gone. 

*•  Girl— which  girl  .^" 

**  A  tall,  fair  girl  in  black." 

**  Oh,  that's  Danvers — Beatrice  Danvers. 
She's  had  very  little  stage  experience : 
toured  round  with  *  The  Black  Prince,* 
and  did  a  song  in  the  second  act ;  but  she 
has  a  lovely  voice,  and  isn*t  a  bad-looking 

girl/' 

Ted  hurried  up  the  Strand  ;  the  fog  had 
lifted  a  little,  the  lights  shone  yellow  in 
the  mist,  and  the  shop  windows  still 
looked  tempting  to  the  country-bred  boy. 
Suddenly  it  struck  him  that  it  was  very 
near  Christmas,  and  what  better  could  he 
do  than  buy  a  Christmas  present  for 
Sylvie  ?  It  should  be  a  peace-offering, 
and  he  would  send  no  letter  with  it,  for 
it  should  bear  its  own  message.  He 
<fntered  a  jeweller's  and  began  turning 
over  brooches  to  find  something  that 
should  please  her.  The  shopman  sug- 
gested a  ring — **  A  diamond  ring,  Sir !  " — 
but  Ted  pushed  away  the  rings  im- 
patiently ;  he  had  no  right  to  give  her 
one ;  he  wondered  drearily  whether  he 
ever  would  have  that  right.  At  last  he 
found  what  he  wanted — a  brooch  made  as 
a  note  of  interrogation  in  diamonds.  She 
would  understand  the  question  that  yet 
was  no  question,  and  guess  what  it  meant. 
He  was  pleased  with  his  purchase,  and 
stepped  out  of  the  shop  feeling  light- 
hearted  and  hopeful,  and,  as  he  did  so, 
pushed  against  a  girl  who  was  looking 
into  the  window.  He  raised  his  hat  with 
quick  apology,  and  saw  that  it  was  Beatrice 
D;i  avers. 


**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  and  then — for  she 
was  pretty  and  he  was  lonely — **  I  saw  you 
at  rehearsal  to-day ;  how  do  you  think  we 
got  on  ? "  But  the  girl  looked  at  him 
coldly,  murmured  something  he  could  not 
hear,  and  passed  quickly  on,  leaving  him 
alone.     He  was  not  a  little  astonished. 

**  Very  few  girls  would  have  treated  a 
fellow  like  that,  especially  their  manager. 
I  must  find  out  all  about  her  from 
Lascelles,  for  she 's  a  specimen  of  the 
lady  chorister  that  is  nev/  to  me ;  and  yet 
I  like  her  all  the  better  for  that  snub." 


H. 
The  curtain  had  gone  down  on  the  last 
act  of  **  Florisctte,"  and  the  Prince's 
Theatre,  Liverpool,  was  already  half 
empty  ;  the  dress  -  circle,  shrouded  in 
brown  holland  coverings,  presenting  the 
usual  air  of  melancholy  that  characterises 
provincial  theatres,  where  the  employes 
are  anxious  to  get  oft'  home,  and  do  not 
j)Ossess  the  fine  artistic  sensibilities  that 
would  tejl  them  that  the  last  impressions 
of  an  audience  should  not  be  holland 
coverings.  Ted,  ^ounging  at  the  bar, 
watched  the  process  as  he  had  done  for 
the  last  three  months — from  the  trium- 
phant first  night  in  Portsmouth,  when 
**  Florisctte "  was  literally  floated  on  a 
sea  of  champagne,  through  the  various 
stages  of  smaller  audiences  and  dwindling 
receipts.  Now  he  felt  that  something 
must  be  done  unless  the  company  was  to 
come* to  grief,  and  he  with  the  company. 

**  Poor  house  to-night,"  said  Lascdles, 
strolling  up  to  him. 

**  *  Florisctte  '  usually  is  played  to  poor 
houses,"  was  I'ed's  answer. 

*'  But  I  don't  know  how  the  show  is  to 
pay  its  way,  if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
much  longer.  Meredith  says  she  won't 
come  on  to-morrow  unless  she  is  paid 
up ;  and  where  the  money  is  to  come 
from "  Lascelles  finished  with  an  ex- 
pressive shrug. 

•*  Not  from  the  Box  Oflfice.  But  I  tell 
you  what :  put  Danvers  on  ;  she  has  a 
better  voice  than  Meredith,  even  if  she 
is  a  bit  of  a  stick." 

**  But  Danvers  has  had  no  experience ; 
she  can't  play  Florisctte." 
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"  Do  as  I  tell  you,"  growled  Ted  ;  and 
Lascelles  dared  say  no  more. 

There  was  a  change  in  Ted.  He 
looked  thin  and  ill,  and  even  worse ;  for 
there  are  experiences  that  tell  on  a  man's 
face  more  than  years  of  honest  living  can 
do,  and  he  had  been  down  in  very  dark 
places.  **  1  am  like  a  professional  beauty," 
he  had  said  to  Beatrice  Dan  vers  ;  **  onlv 
fit  to  be  seen  by  candle-light "  ;  and 
though  at  the  time  she  had  laughed,  she 
sighed  afterwards  to  think  that  it  was  true. 

For  she  loved  him.  Not  with  a  very 
lofty  kind  of  love,  perhaps,  but  with  the 
best  of  which  she  was  capable  ;  he  was  to 
her  the  embodiment  of  the  hero  of  the 
penny  novelette,  and  as  she  was  fond  of 
saying  in  the  dressing-room,  *'  He  always 
treats  me  like  a  lady."  Poor  Ted  !  How- 
ever low  he  might  sink,  he  would  never 
forget  to  treat  a  woman  with  courtesy ; 
and,  to  a  girl  of  Beatrice  Dan  vers'  stamp, 
this  subtle  homage  paid  to  her  sex  was 
wonderfully  attractive,  because,  in  the 
storm-tossed  life  she  had  led,  she  had  had 
so  little  experience  of  it.  All  the  company 
saw  that  Dan  vers  was  "  gone"  on  Ted,  all 
but  Ted  himself;  to  him  "Florisette" 
was  spelling  ruin  in  more  ways  than  one, 
and  he  troubled  himself  very  little  about 
.Miss  Danveis. 

To-night  his  thoughts  were  busy  with 
the  vexed  question  how  to  raise  enough 
money  to  keep  **  Florisette"  afloat  a  little 
longer.  It  must  pay  in  the  end,  and  the 
'  public  must  recognise  what  a  good  thing 
was  being  given  to  them  ;  so  he  deter- 
mined to  run  up  to  town  and  see  his 
solicitor,  that  accommodating  gentleman 
who  had,  so  far,  been  able  to  meet  all  his 
wishes,  but  who  had  warned  him  at  their 
last  interview  that  "  this  sort  of  thing 
couldn't  go  on  much  longer."  He  stayed 
in  Liverpool  to  see  **  Florisette  "  rehearsed, 
with  Beatrice  Danvers  in  the  title-role, 
which,  to  Lascelles'  astonishment,  she  did 
unc(jmmonlv  well. 

Satisfied  with  the  changes  he  had  made, 
Ted  set  off  for  town  ;  and  after  an  inter- 
view with  the  man  of  law,  which  ended  in 
a  further  advance,  strolled  towards  Knights- 
bridge  to  call  on  an  old  college  chum. 
Passing  Wool  land's,   he  was   struck  by  a 


girl  waiting  outside  in  a  carriage.  There 
was  something  familiar  to  him  in  the  turn 
of  the  head,  and  he  looked  again — to  meet 
Sylvia  Warrender's  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
with  a  glance  in  which  astonishment  and 
sorrow  were  mingled  (but  he  did  not  know 
it)  with  a  little  disgust. 

**  Sylvie  !  Where  did  you  come  from  .^ 
I  have  been  longing  to  see  you  !  "  And 
then  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  flash  of 
diamonds  somewhere  near  her  dainty  chin, 
and  he  recognised  the  brooch  he  had  given 
her. 

**  I  am  staying  wuth  the  St.  Johns,  friends 
of  papa's.  But,  oh,  Ted,  what  have  you 
been  doing  with  yourself  }  You  look  so — 
so " 

"  Down  on  my  luck,"  finished  I'ed. 
"  Don't  be  afraid  of  hurting  my  feelings, 
Svlvie." 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  love  in  his 
eves,  and  an  older  woman — one  more 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  men — would 
have  seen  only  the  love  in  them,  and  have 
forgiven  all  the  rest.  But  Sylvie  was 
young,  and  she  had  been  guarded  by 
loving  parents  from  all  knowledge  of  the 
realities  of  life,  and  so  she  saw,  not  the 
Ted  she  used  to  know,  not  even  the  boy 
with  heart  and  eves  full  of  love  for  her, 
but  a  coarsened,  dissipated  likeness  of 
Ted,  from  which  she  shrank  in  refined 
horror  and  maidenly  disgust. 

"  Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me,  Sylvie  ?  " 
he  went  on.  "I  have  had  a  rough  time 
of  it  lately,  but  I  can  forget  it  all  now  I 
have  seen  you." 

And  then  Sylvie  spoke.  Ted  never  had 
a  very  clear  recollection  of  what  she  said  ; 
perhaps  because  he  turned  into  a  bar 
immediately  after.  But  what  he  did 
remember  was  that  she  had  cast  him  off" 
with  a  decision  from  which  there  could 
be  no  possibility  of  appeal.  There  had 
been,  if  that  muddled  brain  of  his  did  not 
mislead  him,  one  or  two  allusions  to  her 
father's  displeasure  at  the  life  he  was 
leading,  with  a  vague  reference  to  the 
change  in  her  own  feelings ;  and  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  face  as  he  recalled  her 
shrinking  from  him — when  he  had  tried  to 
take  her  hand.  But  of  pity  for  him,  of 
sorrow  for  the  breaking  of  the  old  ties,  he 
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could  not  remember  one  word  ;  her  dainty 
refinement  could  know  no  sympathy  for 
a  poor  fellow  down  on  his  luck. 

Itut  yet  Sylvie's  eyes  were  full  of  tears 
as  she  drove  home,  and  Mrs.  St.  John 
must  have  found  her  a  \'ery  dull  companion. 
Alone  in  her  room  she  wept  long  and 
bitterly  over  this  ending  to  her  love-story. 
It  was  not  her  Ted  that  she  had  parted 
from  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger;  the 
boy  she  lOved  was  dead,  and  his  grave 
was  in  those  eyes  that  had  looked  so 
strangely  into 
hers — the  eye.s 
of  this  coarse- 
faced  man  who 
bore  her  lover's 


your  absence — Danvers  is  drawing  big 
houses,  and  we  are  sure  of  good  notices." 
"  I  suppose  it  has  gone  splendidly 
because  of  my  absence,  which  has  given 
you  a  free  hand,"  sneered  Ted. 

He  was  feeling  sore  and  miserable,  and 
even  grudged  "  Florisette  "  its  run  of  luck, 
since  it  had  come  while  he  was  away. 
Lascellcs  said  nothing,  though  he  ex- 
pressed himself  pretty  freely  on  the  subject 
to  Malvoni  next  Jlonday,  in  Glasgow,  at 
rehearsal ;  thereby  calling  down  the  lead- 
ing lady'swrath 
upon  his  head, 
and  making 
him  declare  to 
the  rest  of  the 
company,  when 
had  ac- 
iplished  her 
ther  stormy 
that  "  he 


meeting  proved 

the    proverbial 

last 

Ted    Trevor.      . 

Up    to    that 

moment    he       -i^s't  w  afraid  of  hui 

might  have 

beensaved,  might  have  done  himself  justice, 

and  fulfilled  all  the  fond  hopes  of  tutors 

and  guardians.    It  was  only  a  touch,  cither 

way;  but  the  hand  that  should  have  helped 

him  had  given  him  the  push  that  was  to 

st.'ndhimdown-hiil,beyonij  hope  of  recall — 

for  it  was  the  hand  that  he  loved  the  best. 

(Jn  his  return  to  Liverpool  he  found  that 

things  were  improving,     Beatrice  Danvers 

made  a  pretty  Florisette,  and  they  were 

playing  to  fuller  houses  than  they  had 

done  for  weeks.     1-ascelles  met  him  with 

a  beaming  face. 

"  Everything    has    gone    splendidly    in 
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nations, 
et  she  heard 
■noujfh  about 


neither  host 
nor  guests  were  ever  sober — to  make  her 
uncomfortable ;  and  once  or  twice,  behind 
the  scenes,  she  had  met  him  reeling  along 
with  a  flushed  face  and  vacant  eye.  L'nlikc 
Sylvia  \\'arrendt'r,  she  had  been  educated 
in  a  rough  school,  so  she  knew  what  such 
things  were,  and  was  not  disgusted  as  the 
other  girl  had  been,  nor  did  she  break  her 
heart  over  it — it  was  a  way  some  men  had, 
that  was  all ;  but  she  determined  to  save 
him  from  himself,  and  (he  best  plan  she 
could  think  of  was  to  marrj-  him. 

There    was    nothing    strange    in    this, 
according  to  Beatrice  Danvers'  sense  of 
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the  fitness  of  things.  She  was  older  than 
Ted,  and  stronger  willed,  and  she  fancied 
that  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  she 
could  save  him  from  ruin ;  and  besides, 
married  to  him,  what  a  career  lay  before 
her !  Visions  of  a  London  theatre,  with 
herself  as  leading  lady,  rose  before  her 
eyes,  and  she  felt  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  sense  that  it  was  Ted*s  benefit, 
and  not  her  own,  that  she  was  seeking ; 
for  with  her  as  his  wife,  fame  and  fortune 
would  lie  within  his  reach.  She  did  not 
find  her  task  a  difficult  one.  Ted  had 
always  admired  her,  because  of  that 
fancied  resemblance  to  Svlvie ;  and  then, 
by  keeping  him  at  a  distance,  she  had 
fanned  the  admiration  into  a  warmer 
feeling.  So  that  when  she  smiled  on 
him,  and  let  him  see  her  home  at  night, 
and  came  to  his  rooms  to  tea,  and,  in 
short,  began  to  take  an  interest  in  him, 
he  felt  grateful  to  her.  They  were  sitting 
one  afternoon  in  his  lodgings,  Beatrice 
with  her  feet  on  the  fender  and  Ted 
smoking,  when  the  idea  first  came  to  him 
that  he  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse 
than  marr}^  *'  Florisette." 

"  1  am  getting  awfully  sick  of  this,'*  he 
began. 

**  Sick  of  what?'* 

**  Well,  of  everything,  pretty  nearly — of 
the  show  itself.  I  often  wish  I  had  never 
met  Lascelles." 

**  What  would  you  have  liked,  then  ?  " 

**  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  stayed  on  at  Cam- 
bridge and  taken  my  degree,  and  then  gone 
in  for  the  Diplomatic  Service.  But  I  threw 
up  my  chance,  like  the  fool  I  was,  and  it 's 
too  late  now." 

She  was  actress  enough  to  smile  sympa- 
thetically, and  to  listen  to  him  with  well- 
feigned  interest ;  but  deep  down  in  her 
heart  she  was  jealous  of  this  past  life  of 
his — thib  life  in  which  she  had  neither  part 
nor  share,  and  which  he  was  for  ever 
regretting ;  but  she  was  too  wise  to  let 
him  see  this. 

**  But  you  might  get  on  now,  in  a  different 
way.  Why  shouldn't  you  take  a  London 
theatre  and  bring  out  *  Florisette  *  ;  it 
would  pay."  Her  eyes  finished  the  sentence 
for  her — **  And  let  me  still  be  your  leading 
lady .? " 


Ted  took  his  cigar  out,  and  took  the  idea 
in.     Why  not } 

"  Well,  but  will  you  help  me,  Florry ; 
will  you  marry  me  }  " 

It  was  done  now,  past  recall,  for  she 
sprang  from  her  seat,  and  flinging  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  clung  to  him,  and  called 
him  "  her  dear  Ted,"  and  sobbed  out  that 
she  had  always  loved  him.  He  found  it  a 
trifle  embarrassing,  and  thought,  even  with 
Beatrice  in  his  arms,  how  different  Sylvie 
would  have  been.  But  he  had  never  been 
indifferent  to  a  pretty  woman,  and  so  he 
kissed  her  back  again  and  dried  her  tears ; 
and  then  they  sat  hand  in  hand,  until  she 
remembered  that  it  was  time  to  go  and 
dress  for  her  part. 

He  strolled  to  the  theatre  later  on,  and 
was  rather  taken  aback  by  the  congratula- 
tions he  received  on  all  sides.  He  would 
have  liked  to  have  kept  the  engagement  a 
secret  for  a  little  time,  but  this  did  not  at 
all  fit  in  with  Miss  Danvers'  ideas  of  what 
was  right  and  proper  on  such  occasions. 
She  told  the  good  news  to  everyone,  for 
she  was  triumphant  and  wanted  con- 
gratulating on  her  success ;  and  even  had 
she  not  done  so,  her  possessive,  caressing 
manner  would  have  spoken  for  her.  Ted 
chafed  inwardly  under  all  this  display  of 
affection,  but  Beatrice  was  not  quick  to 
see  it,  possibly  because  her  world  was  such 
a  very  different  one  from  Ted's — from  the 
world  that  had  been  his,  but  which  he  had 
left  for  ever,  because  there  was  no  place  in 
it  for  her.  And  when  the  next  day  she 
suggested  that  **  they  might  as  well  marry 
soon — there  was  nothing  to  wait  for,"  he 
acquiesced  meekly  enough. 

All  the  company  came  to  the  wedding, 
and  there  was  a  champagne  lunch  after- 
wards, where  the  jokes  were  many,  and 
not  all  to  Ted's  liking.  He  sat  wondering 
whether  Sylvie  would  see  the  notice  in  the 
paper.  

III. 
It  was  a  dingy  little  room  in  one  of  those 
narrow  streets  that  lie  between  King's 
Cross  and  Islington — rows  of  squalid- 
looking  houses,  each  with  a  dirty  card  in 
the  window,  with  ** Apartments"  on  it; 
a  bit   of   London   that    the   prosperous, 
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well-to-do  citizen  who  wears  a  tall  hat  and 
goes  to  church  on  Sunday  only  knows  by 
repute,  for  prosperity  and  iHnginess  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  There 
were  tho  remains  of  breakfast  on  the 
table,  though  it  was  past  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  day;  and  sitting  there — unwashed, 
unshaven,  and  by  lurns  writing,  and  read- 
ing a  paper —  was  Ted  Trevor.  Perhaps  a 
man,  not  being  so  vain  an  animal,  shows 
the  signs  of  poverty  in  his  outward  con- 


it  looks  like  it,  doesn't  it .-  "  holding  up  a 
sheet  of  paper  that  was  blank  sa\c  for  a 
few  sentences  partly  erased. 

"And  if  you  don't,  how  are  we  to  liver'" 
She  spoke  quietly,  but  there  was  an  under- 
current of  passion  in  her  tone  that,  had  he 
been  nise,  he  would  have  heeded. 

"God  knows — I  don't!"  was  the 
answer.  He,  too,  spoke  quietly,  but  with 
this  difference  :  that  his  was  the  quiet 
that  is  born  of  despair,  while  hers  was  the 
stillness  that  is 
only  possible 
before  the 
storm  breaks. 


"Have  you  finished  that  yet.-*  You 
will  be  late  again,  and  what  will  they  say 
at  the  office?" 

"  Something  more  is  required  in  writing 
than  grammar  and  a  knowledge  of  spelling. 
Unfortunately,  you  want  ideas,  and  just  at 
present  my  ideas  are  at  a  premium." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  up  the  sort  of  thing  you 
write.  You  sent  in  less  than  ever  last 
week,  and " 

"And  this  week  I  shall  probably  send 
in  nothing  at  alt,"   finished  Ted.     "  Well. 


he  had  the 
ight  to  ask 
lim  any  qucs- 
might 
think  fit. 
A  PKFTTV  FLORCstrriE  "  '    thought 

we  understood 
each  other  pretty  well,  Florrj- — we  ought 
to  do,  for  we  have  been  married  a  year, 
and  we  have  gone  through  a  good  deal 
together." 

"  Don't  call  me  by  that  name,  and 
remind  me  of  all  my  troubles.  Do  you 
think  I  am  likely  to  forget  what  I  have 
gone  through  ?  Few  women  have  suffered 
as  much  in  one  year  as  I  have  done.  And 
it  has  been  all  your  fault,  Ted,"  she  went 
on  passionately  — "  all,  every  bit  of  it. 
Didn't  I  warn  you  against  Malvoni  from 
the  very  first,  and  would  you  listen  .'     Not 
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you.  You  thought  you  could  manage  so 
cleverly,  though  you  had  had  no  experience 
of  the  profession,  and  had  no  more  idea 
how  to  run  a  show  than  a  baby  would 
have.  It  was  the  worst  day's  work  I  ever 
did  when  I  married  you.'* 

**  Yet  vou  did  not  view  matters  in  this 
light  a  year  ago."  He  spoke  with  studied 
courtesy,  yet  his  words  seemed  to  sting 
her  more  than  a  blow  would  have  done. 

*'  A  year  ago — no,  things  were  different 
then.  You  were  my  manager,  and  a 
gentleman — a  man  any  woman  might  feel 
proud  of;  though  I  saw  even  then  what 
you  might  become  if  you  were  left  to 
yourself.  But  I  thought  I  could  save  you 
from  Malvoni,  and  all  that  crew,  and  save 
you  from  yourself;  though  I  was  a  fool  for 
my  pains,  as  every  woman  is  who  tries  to 
reform  a  drunkard."  » 

Ted  did  not  speak.  They  had  often 
quarrelled,  and  she  had  said  hard  and 
cruel  things  to  him,  but  she  had  never 
spoken  like  this.  And  now  that  the 
floodgates  of  passion  were  opened,  she 
went  on  with  no  attempt  at  reserve  or 
reticence. 

"  You  know  that  I  am  teiling  you 
the  truth,  Ted,  and  you  can  say  nothing 
in  reply.  If  you  had  listened  to  me,  and 
looked  after  things  ever  so  little,  I  might 
have  saved  you.  But  you  wouldn't,  and  so 
the  smash  came.  But  even  then  you  might 
have  done  something — you  who  are  so 
clever  —  instead  of  hanging  about  and 
takini^  a  drink  from  anvone  who  would 
pay  for  it.  \\'hy,  when  the  bab\-  came, 
and  I  was  nearly  heart-broken,  you  never 
came  near  me — not  even  when  she  died." 
And  here  her  voice  trembled  for  a  moment, 
but  she  went  on.  **  The  doctor  said  that 
it  was  fretting  so  about  the  baby  that  made 
me  lose  my  voice  ;  but  I  don't  fret  now.  I 
am  glad  she  died  —  it  was  better  than 
growing  uj)  to  such  a  home." 

But  he  was  not  listening  to  her.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  paper  that  lay  before 
him,  as  if  he  saw  something  in  it  that  fasci- 
nated him  ;  and  yet  the  first  column  of  adaily 
paper  is  not  usually  considered  interesting. 
It  was  only  a  marriage  notice — just  a  few 
lines  telling  all  whom  it  might  concern 
that  on  such  a  day,  at  such  a  church,  by 


a  bishop  and  other  magnates,  Greville 
St.  John  had  been  married  to  Sylvia 
VVarrender,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Luke  Warrender,  of  Little  Netherby, 
Norfolk.  That  was  all,  but  it  had  absorbed 
all  Ted's  attention,  and  Beatrice  resented 
his  apparent  indifference ;  had  she  guessed 
the  cause  of  it  she  might  have  resented  it 
even  more. 

**  You  do  not  even  listen  to  what  I  say. 
Do  you  think  any  woman  will  stand  being 
treated  as  vou  have  treated  me — first 
deceiving  me  into  thinking  you  a  rich 
man,  and  then  neglecting  me  }  But  I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  all  this,  and  I  mean  to 
put  an  end  to  it  }  " 

**  And  in  what  way  do  you  propose  to 
put  an  end  to  it  }  " 

Siie  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  She 
had  never  intended  that  their  quarrel 
should  end  differently  to  the  other 
quarrels — an  apology  on  Ted's  part,  and 
magnanimous  forgiveness  on  hers. 

"  The  best  way  will  be,  I  think,  to 
accept  the  offer  I  received  this  morning,'* 
and  she  threw  a  letter  across  the  table. 
Ted  read  it  through,  and  returned  it  to  her. 
Looking  up  at  him,  she  saw  that  he  was 
watching  her  with  a  satirical  smile. 

*'  The  dancing-girl  in  *  Florisette' — isn't 
that  rather  a  come-down  after  taking  the 
leading  part .-' " 

"  Not  a  greater  one  than  from  being 
the  manager's  wife,  to  be  tied  to  a  man 
who  lives  on  what  he  can  scrape  together 
by  writing  theatrical  *  pars  '  for  papers — 
or,  rather,  who  starves  on  it." 

*'  Yet,  it  is  not  exactly  high-class  litera- 
ture, I  '11  admit ;  still,  it  is  the  best  I  can 
do.  But  vou  are  certainlv  a  wise  woman 
to  leave  me.  Manningham  is  not  only  the 
mortgagee,  and  has  the  right  to  bring  out 
*  Florisette  '  in  America — and  with  a  strong 
company  it  will  be  a  success — but  he  is  an 
old  flame  of  vours,  I  believe  ;  onlv  then 
he  was  down  on  his  luck,  and  I  was 
bossing  the  show,  so  you  turned  him  over 
for  me.  Don't  let  me  keep  you — accept 
his  offer  bv  all  means." 

**  You  mean  that  you  wish  us  to  part  "^ 
But  you  are  wrong — Mr.  Manningham  is 
not  my  lover  in  the  way  you  insinuate  ;  he 
is  my  friend  !  " 
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"  Yes,  I  should  have  said  friend — it  is 
the  usual  tenn,  I  believe.'* 

"  Ted.  you  are  cruel !  But  you  do  not 
love    me — you    can    never    have    loved 

She  stood  in  the  door\vay  that  divided 
the  little  room  from  the  still  dingier  bed- 
room, and  waited.  One  word  would  have 
brought  her  to  his  side — weeping,  penitent, 
and  ready  to  begin  the  old  life  over  again, 
with  its  daily  bickerings,  recriminations, 
and  reconciliations.  But  her  words  had 
torn  down  the  veil  that  had  hung  be- 
tween them;  and  as  she  had  s|".iki-n,  so 
would  he. 

"No.  I  never  loved  you."  lie  answered 
slowly.     "  I   loved  anothei 
because   she  would  not    h; 
was  half  mad    with 
rage    and     disap- 
pointment, I  married 
you." 

She  turned  away 
and  shut  the  door 
after  her,  and  Ted 
sat  down  again  lo 
finish  his  paragraphs. 
He  heard  the  street 
^oor  close,  and  knew 
it  meant  that  Ueatrice 


She  was  driving  through  one  of  the 
poorer  streets  that  lie  off  the  Eiigware 
Road,  when  her  carriage  was  blocked 
opposite  a  public-house ;  and  looking  idly 
out  of  the  window,  she  saw  a  man  come 
from  the  bar.  There  was  something  about 
him,  shabby  though  he  was,  that  made  her 
look  again.  Their  eyes  met ;  and  for  fully 
half  a  minute  she  looked  nt  Ted,  and  lie 
looked  back  at  her.  And  the  question  she 
read  in  his  ctes  was  still  the    same  old 


had     left     hin 


for 


Ted  Trevor  had 
gone  under,  and  his 
place  in  the  busy 
world  knew  him  no 

more.    Bui  there  was  ^,^,^  ^^.^^^  ^^.^ 

one    person    who 

thought  much  of  Ted,  and  was  always  long- 
ing to  see  him  again.  Sylvia  St.  John— 
who  was  a  very  different  person  from  Sylvia 
^\'ar^ender,  being  a  great  lady  and  a 
woman  of  fashion— had  never  quite  for- 
gotten her  lover.  She  was  the  most 
exemplary  of  wives  and  most  finished  of 
hostesses,  and  the  world  in  general  de- 
clared that  a  happier  woman  could  not 
be  found  than  Mrs.  Greville  St.  John: 
But  the  world  is  not  always  right,  and 
Sylvie  longed,  with  a  quite  unreasonable 
longing,  to  see  Ted  once  again. 


question  of  the  brooch  that  he  had  given 
her  —  the  poor  little  ornament  she  had 
always  kept.  "  Why."  his  eyes  seemed  to 
ask  her,  "  did  you  ruin  my  life  .'  Whv  did 
we  part  ?  Why  are  we  not  all  in  all  to  each 
other?"  And  her  eyes  could  give  him 
back  no  answer,  for  the\-  were  blind  with 
unshed  tears. 

Someone  called  him,  and  he  went  in ; 
the  swinging  doors  closed  on  him.  and, 
the  block  over,  Sylvia  St.  John  drove  on. 
Her  desire  had  been  granted,  and  she  had 
seen  'I'ed  Trevor  again. 
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By    p.    a.    nix. 


'*  T  T  AVE  you   and   Jim  Milne  had  a 

X  X  quarrel  ?  '*  said  Jessie  Riach  to 
her  great  friend  Nannie  Carter,  as  they 
went  upstairs  together  to  repair  a  rent  in 
Nannie's  dress,  caused  by  a  clumsy  foot. 
They  were  at  a  dance  at  Lady  Buchanan's, 
and  the  evening  was  half  over.  Nannie 
merely  lifted  her  eyebrows  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  and  when  they  got  to  the 
dressing-room,  Jessie  went  on — 

**  The  poor  fellow  passed  me  on  the 
stairs  with  never  a  glance,  and  his  face 
had  a  most  woebegone  look.  I  knew  you 
were  at  the  bottom  of  it,  you  inconstant 
little  baggage." 

**  I  wish  I  could  use  the  same  adjective 
in  regard  to  him,"  broke  in  Nannie 
excitedlv.  **  He  is  as  bad  as  a  Siamese 
twin.  He  never  allows  me  a  moment's 
peace.  If  I  dance  with  him  he  spoils  all 
the  pleasure  by  grumbling  about  the  last 
man  I  spoke  to,  and  if  I  don't  dance  with 
him,  his  eyes  follow  my  every  movement, 
till  I  could  flirt  with  the " 

**  Ahem  !  "  from  Jessie. 

**  Well,  with  one  of  Stead's  spooks,  just 
to  provoke  him." 

*' liut  that  is  an  old  storv.  There  is 
surely  some  new  development  to-night, 
from  the  *  off-to-the-wars-again '  sort  of 
look  in  Jim's  face." 

**  Well,  he  was  bothering  me  about 
flirting  with  Captain  Norris,  and  I  got 
mad,  and  told  him  it  was  none  of  his 
business  with  whom  I  flirted  ;  that,  thank 
goodness !  I  was  as  yet  my  own  mis- 
tress, and  that  I  hated  nothing  more 
than  a  jealous-mindrd  man.  He  at  once 
said,  *  That  means  you  hate  me,'  and  I 
told  him  he  could  take  any  meaning  he 
liked  out  of  it  ;  that  I  altogether  objected 
to  be  dictated  to  bv  one  I  had  onlv  known 
for  a  fen-  months. " 


**  You  arc  a  little  vixen,  Nannie  ;  but 
go  on  with  your  stor}'." 

**  Oh !  he  looked  savage,  and  in  a 
studiously  polite  tone  said,  *What  you 
told  me  makes  a  little  bit  of  news 
peculiarly  apropos.  My  father  has  asked 
me  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  to  superintend 
his  Russian  agencies,  and  I  had  hoped 
you  would  be  sorry — in  fact,  I  had  in- 
tended to  claim  the  right  to  your  sorrow — 
but  now  I  see  that  nothing  could  give  you 
greater  pleasure  than  my  departure.'  He 
paused,  as  if  he  hoped  I  would  make  a 
disclaimer ;  but  I  was  still  too  angry,  and 
besides.  Captain  Norris  has  arranged  some 
lovely  cruises  in  his  yacht,  and  I  do  not 
want  any  unpleasantness,  and  I  do  love 
sailing  so  much,  so  I  merely  said  that 
travelling  was  said  to  enlarge  one's  ideas 
and  make  one  more  broad-minded." 

**  That  was  too  bad,"  said  Jessie. 

**  He  looked  awfully  disgusted,  and  a 
naughty  word  nearJ\'  came  out,  but  he 
managed  to  stop  it  half-way.  He  then 
asked  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  write  to 
me.  I  said  I  should  be  delighted  to  hear 
of  the  state  of  the  iron  market  and  all 
about  the  Russian  women  he  was  sure  to 
fall  in  love  with ;  in  fact,  I  made  him 
j)r()mise  to  let  me  know  all  about  his 
Continental  llirtations,  and  said  sweetly 
that  I  hoped  soon  to  hear  that  he  had 
become  engaged  to  a  nice  girl  who  did  not 
flirt  with  caj)tains." 

**  You  are  a  mean  wretch,  Nannie,  to 
treat  the  poor  fellow  in  that  way  when  you 
know  his  only  fault  is  loving  you  better 
than  you  deserve,  and  when  he  is  going 
from  home  perhaps  for  years." 

**  Oh,  it  is  such  a  relief,  Jessie  dear,  to 
think  that  for  the  future  I  may  put  my  head 
out  of  doors  without  finding  Jim  Milne  on 
the  doorstep  or  poj)ping  round  the  corner.'* 
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Jessie  smiled  somewhat  wickedly.  **  Per- 
haps, when  it  is  too  late,  you  will  be 
crying  your  eyes  out  to  have  him  popping 
round  the  comer." 

Nannie  laughed  at  such  a  preposterous 
suggestion,  and  the  two  girls  went  back 
to  the  ball-room.  But  Jessie's  active 
brain  was  on  fire  with  a  brilliant  idea. 
Nannie  Carter  was  her  dearest  friend,  and 
she  believed  that  in  her  heart  she  loved 
Jim  Milne,  though  she  herself  did  not 
suspect  it  as  yet.  Jessie  determined  to 
give  the  little  blind  god  some  help  in  his 
shooting. 

Nannie  was  a  most  lovable,  true-hearted 
girl,  but  this  was  her  first  season,  and 
her  fresh  beauty  had  brought  her  many 
admirers,  so  it  is  little  wonder  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  give  up  her  delightful 
freedom,  and  chafed  at  the  idea  of  being 
curbed  in  any  of  her  innocent  pleasures. 
She  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  any- 
one should  have  the  right  to  say  to  her, 
"You  must!"  The  fact  was  that  Jim 
Milne  was  too  much  in  love  to  do  himself 
justice.  Resolve  as  he  might  in  his  lucid 
intervals,  he  could  not  stav  awav  from  her, 
and  he  found  it  equally  impossible  to  keep 
his  love  hid.  A  litt-le  pretended  indiffer- 
ence, a  little  judicious  neglect,  even  a  mild 
flirtation  with  some  dear  friend  of  Nannie's, 
any  or  all  of  these  would  have  done  him 
far  more  service  than  his  too  constant 
devotion.  As  the  Americans  say,  Nannie 
felt  **  crowded,"  and  her  first  feeling  when 
she  heard  of  his  coming  dej)arture  was 
distinctly  one  of  relief. 

Jim  Milne's  name  was  on  Jessie  Kiach's 
programme,  and  when  he  came  to  claim 
his  dance  she  pleaded  fatigue,  and  asked 
him  to  take  her  to  some  quiet  corner 
where  she  might  rest  undisturbed.  This 
being  found,  Jessie  soon  wormed  out  of 
Milne  the  cause  of  his  gloomy  looks.  She 
had  known  him  long  before  Nannie  did, 
had,  in  fact,  introduced  him  to  her  friend, 
and  she  had  a  sincere  liking  for  the  honest, 
blundering  lover  who  w<^re  his  heart  so 
palpably  on  his  sleeve.  Outside  of  his 
love-affair,  Jim  Milne  was  a  clever,  level- 
headed young  fellow,  who  was  already  his 
father's  junior  partner,  and  would  event- 
uallv  become  head  of  the  immense  iron 


business  which  had  branches  all  over 
Europe.  Jim  did  not  really  tell  Jessie 
very  much,  but  enough  to  give  her  a 
legitimate  occasion  for  unfolding  her 
plan. 

**  Look  here,  Jim,  you  know  that  Nannie 
is  my  dearest  friend,  and  that  I  would  do 
nothing  which  would  be  a  breach  of  faith 
to  her ;  but  I  do  not  break  any  confidence 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  believe  she  is 
not  indifferent  to  you  ;  but  you  have  taken 
the  worst  possible  way  to  gain  the  heart  of 
such  a  girl.  Your  going  away  for  a  time 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  day's  work  you 
could  do  for  yourself.  For  a  few  days  she 
will  rejoice  in  her  fancied  freedom,  but, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  she  will  soon  find 
that  something  has  gone  out  of  her  life 
which  makes  even  the  wildest  gaieties 
seem  Hat,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  she 
should  discover  that  that  something  was 
Jim  Milne.  Don't  be  too  sanguine,  how- 
ever ;  I  do  not  say  this  will  happen,  but 
this  I  am  quite  sure  of,  that  you  only  peril 
your  cause  by  staying  just  now." 

"  It  is  hard  that  mv  absence  should  be 
able  to  do  what  my  presence  was  not  able 
to  accomplish,"  said  Milne  a  little  bitterly. 

'*  Absence  is  one  of  Cupid's  most  eff"ective 
arrows,  and  if  you  attend  to  a  plan  which 
I  have  thought  of,  you  will  be  helping  to 
sharpen  the  barb.  Nannie  has  given  you 
permission  to  write  to  her,  has  she  not, 
and  told  you  to  be  sure  to  enlarge  on  any 
love  adventures  you  may  have  ?  Well, 
when  you  get  io  St.  Petersburg  you  must 
rescue  a  beautiful  maiden  in  some  romantic 
way. 

'*  That  is  easier  said  than  done,"  inter- 
jected Jim. 

**  Don't  interrupt,  please.  You  must 
gradually  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  come 
almost  to  the  point  of  proposing,  and  if  by 
that  time  Nannie  has  not  discovered  that 
journevs  to  Russia  are  a  mistake,  I  shall 
never  again  try  my  hand  at  matchmaking." 

**  But  how  is  the  thing  to  be  managed.^ " 

**  Oh,  you  great  stupid  1  you  would 
reed  a  woman's  wit  to  help  you.  Don't 
you  see,  you  must  invent  the  whole  story, 
and  tell  it  to  Nannie  in  your  letters.  As 
the  romance  gets  to  the  warmer  stages, 
you  must  apologise  for  troubling  her  with 
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such  trivial  matters,  but  say  that  you  only 
do  so  in  obedience  to  her  express  instruc- 
tions. You  can  hint  that  you  know  your 
news  will  give  her  pleasure,  seeing  that 
you  are  following  out  her  wishes." 

"  Yes,  but  look  here,  Jessie,  are  you 
quite  sure  this  is  a  fair  do.'"'  said  Milne  in 
some  perplexity. 

"  '  A  fair  do ' !     Listen  to  the  man,  with 
his  slang  I     Of  course  it  is  a  '  fair  do,'  as 
you  call  it.  Do  you  not 
want   to    find    out    if 
Nannie  loves  you  ?  " 

"  I  would  give  my 
life  to  know  it." 

"  Well,  if  she  does, 
your  story  will  soon 
open  her  eyes  to  the 
fact,  and  if  she  does 
not,  then  the  sooner 
you  look  for  a  real  girl 
answering  as  nearly  as 
possible    to    the    de- 


imagination,  but  the  opening  chapter  of 
the  romance  surpassed  her  most  sanguine 
hopes.  He  wrote  simply  and  naturally, 
without  any  appearance  of  effort,  and  Jessie 
knew  that  Nannie  would  swallow  the  bait 
at  a  gulp,  so  she  set  off  to  see  her  friend 
with  many  inward  chuckles — if  we  may 
speak  of  a  lady  chuckling,  even  inwardly. 

Nannie's  eyes  were  sparkling  with  excite- 
ment, and  Jessie  had  hardly  got  her  cloak 


scripti 


:   in  yo 


letters,  the  better  for 
yourself." 

"  Hut  how  am  I  to 
Lnow  the  cfTuct  my 
letters  have  on  Miss 
Carter,  seeing  the  cor- 
respondence is  to  be 
one-sided  .' " 

"Oh,  that  is  easily 
managed.  Send  me 
a  du]>licate  copy  of 
each  letter  by  the  same 
post,  and  I  shall  keep 
vou  informed  of  all 
the  developments." 

■'  You  are  a  darling,  ., .  ^  ^.^^^  ^^ 

Jessie." 

"  Oh,  don't  begin  to  talk  nonsense.  1 
daresay  I  shall  be  sorry  yet  that  1  ever 
interfered  in  the  affair,  but,  at  any  rate,  I 
shall  have  great  fun  in  watching  how 
Nannie  takes  the  different  epistles. 


CHAFIER  II. 

Jessie  received  her  first  letter  in  duplicate 
from  St.  Petersburg  one  afternoon,  and 
devoured  it  eagerly.  She  had  been  a  little 
dubious  rc-nrariiing  Jim  Milne's  powers  of 


off  before  she  began  wiih  a  wonderful 
story  of  how  Jim  Milne  had  stopped  the 
runaway  horses  of  a  sledge,  and  saved 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  only  daughter 
of  a  Russian  noble  from  great  danger. 
"  '  She  is  as  beautiful  as  a  dream,'  ho  says, 
Jessie,  and  when  she  found  that  he  had 
sprained  his  ankle  in  drawing  up  the 
horses,  she  insisted  that  he  should  get  into 
the  sledge  with  her,  and  be  driven  to  her 
father's  house — 'a  perfect  palace,'  he 
says— to  be  attended  to,  and  if  it  were  not 
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for — you  can  guess  what,  he  would  be 
perfectly  happy.  I  am  sure  he  must  be 
difficult  to  please  if  he  is  not  happy,  living 
in  a  gorgeous  palace,  with  a  beautiful 
princess  dancing  attendance  on  him  and 
pouring  out  her  gratitude  to  him  for  saving 
her  life.  Isn't  it  wonderful  to  think  that 
steady-going  Jim  Milne  should  be  the  hero 
of  such  a  romantic  story  !  He  must  fall  in 
love  with  her — he  must,  he  must !  Do  you 
think  he  will,  Jessie  ? "  —  this  with  an 
undercurrent  of  anxiety  in  her  tone,  of 
which,  perhaps,  she  was  not  herself  aware. 

**  Of  course  he  will,"  said  Jessie  with  sly 
malice  ;  **  as  you  say,  he  must,  for  the  sake 
of  the  romance." 

•*  Oh,  he  *s  just  like  all  men,"  petulantly 
broke  in   Nannie:    ** Absence  makes  the 
heart  grow  fonder  of  the  girl  you  meet,  not  ' 
of  the  girl  you  leave  behind." 

**  But,  dear  me  !  "  interjected  Jessie, 
with  well-feigned  amazement,  **you  don't 
mean  to  say  you  are  hankering  after  the 
fleshpots  of  Kgypt  already  }  Didn't  you 
tell  the  man  you  desired  nothing  more  than 
to  hear  of  his  falling  in  love  ?  " 

**  Oh,  his  Russian  princess  can  have 
him  for  all  I  care,  only  he  need  not  have 
been  in  such  indecent  haste  to  tell  me  he 
had  forgotten  my  existence." 

**  Goodness  gracious,  girl,  weren't  your 
last  words  to  him  a  command  to  keep 
you  informed  of  all  his  love  affairs  ? 
Besides,  he  says  nothing  of  falling  in 
love  with  his  *  Russian  princess,'  as  you 
call  her;  in  fact  he  hints  that  he  cannot 
forget  you." 

Jessie  wrote  off  to  Milne  telling  him 
that  she  felt  like  a  first-class  conspirator, 
a  female  lago,  and  -that,  like  him,  her 
favourite  words  were :  *'  Work  on,  my 
medicine,  work !  "  She  praised  his  in- 
ventive powers  highly,  and  told  him  to 
keep  it  up,  for  even  if  he  lost  the  girl 
a  fortune  awaited  him  as  a  writer  of 
romances. 

Jim  MiLNK  to  Nannie  Carter  (Extract). 
I  am  still  in  the  Vassili  palace,  for  the  sprain 
proved  more  obstinate  than  I  expected.  Still, 
it  is  ver}'  pleasant  beinjj  made  so  much  of,  and 
Anna  Alexandrov-na,  the  fair  daughter  of  the 
house,  persists  in  placing  a  most  al)surd  value  on 
the  slight  serN-ice  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  do 
her.     I  think  I  told  you  she  was  beautiful,  but  I 


did  not  tell  you  what  to  me  is  the  strangest  part 
of  my  adventure,  and  that  is,  that  she  is  marvel- 
lously like  yourself.  The  Greeks  had  a  belief  that 
when  we  are  boni  a  twin  soul  is  bom  somewhere  at 
the  same  time,  which  is  our  exact  counterpart  in  body 
and  nature.  And  this  is  no  mere  superficial  resem- 
blance. Your  ver)'  tricks  of  gesture,  she  has  them 
ever}'  one.  You  know  that  little  rebellious  curl 
which  breaks  loose  over  your  right  ear,  and  which 
you  sometimes  permitted  me  to  make-believe  put 
back.  Well,  last  evening,  as  sh^  sat  close  to  my 
couch  talking,  I  put  out  my  hand  involuntarily,  for 
there  it  was,  and  she  blushed  as  you  did  on  that 
day  when  first  I  ventured.  I  often  lie  on  my  couch 
with  eyes  half  closed,  watching  her  as  she  flits 
about  my  room  doing  little  dainty  services,  and 
please  myself  with  the  fancy  that  it  is  you  who  is 
near  me,  ministering  to  me,  and  this  is  easy,  for 
the  illusion  is  complete.  Sometimes — she  is  so 
sweet  a  maiden — I  find  myself  wondering  whether, 

if  I  had  not  met  you  first,  I  should  have But  I 

am  getting  garrulous.  The  iron  market  is  firm, 
but  business  has  as  yet  seen  little  of  me,  though  I 
hope  soon  to  be  about. 

This  second  letter  came  to  Jessie  as  she 
was  setting  out  for  a  hall,  at  which  she  knew 
she  should  meet  Nannie.  When  she  entered 
the  room,  she  sav%'  her  friend  the  centre 
of  an  admiring  circle  of  men,  with  Captain 
Norris  in  devoted  attendance.  But  never 
had  Nannie  been  so  difficult  of  approach. , 
Do  what  she  might,  Jessie  was  unable  to 
get  her  away  from  the  quiet  chat  which 
she  was  thirsting  for.  The  victim  would 
not  submit  to  be  tortured,  and  Jessie 
resented  such  a  want  of  adaptability. 

This  was  a  night  of  triumph  for  Nannie. 

Never  before  had  her  beautv  so  thrown  all 

rivals  into  the  outer  darkness  where  men 

cease  from  admiring,  never  had  the  star  of 

her  loveliness  so  captured  all  eyes.  As  Jessie 

watched  her,  the  lines  came  to  her  lips~» 

Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

Her  light  drowned  all  others  in  its  beams. 
Captain  Norris  was  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  delight.  Miss  Carter  had  never  before 
been  so  kind  to  him.  He  asked  for  so 
many  dances,  and  got  them,  that  sleepy 
dowagers  grew  open  eyed  and  lively  over 
the  dissecting-table  on  which  poor  Nannie 
was  torn  to  pieces. 

Jessie  did  not  enjoy  her  evening  **one 
tiny  little  bit."  Nannie  had  upset  all  her 
calculations,  and  her  mind  was  so  worried 
lr}ing  to  piece  things  together,   that>  aif. 
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little  Johnnie  Maitland  said,  with  friendly 
candour,  she  danced  **  like  a  three-year- 
old/*  Surely  this  queen  of  the  hour, 
whose  face  breathed  happiness,  could  be 
no  love-lorn  maiden,  and  yet 

When  the  dance  was  over,  Jessie  stood 
in  a  dark  corner  of  the  hall  waiting  till  her 
carriage  should  be  called,  and  she  saw 
Nai?nie  come  down  the  stairs.  It  was  a 
weary  little  face  that  looked  out  from  above 
the  furs ;  all  the  brightness  and  sparkle  had 
died  out  of  it,  and  the  mouth  had  a  pathetic 
droop  at  the  corners.  Jessie  saw,  and 
understood.  Nannie's  pride  was  fighting 
an  unequal  battle  with  her  heart. 

The  two  girls  saw  little  of  one  another 
for  some  time.  Nannie  was  cruising  round 
the  Isle  of  Wight  in  Captain  Norris's  yacht 
with  a  gay  party,  of  which  she  was 
undisputed  queen.  Her  lightest  whim 
was  law,  and  Nannie  was  full  of 
whims  in  those  days.  She  never  seemed 
to  tire  of  gaiety,  and  Captain  Norris  spent 
himself  in  ministering  to  her  passing 
caprices.  Gossip  said  that  he  hoped  to 
have  his  reward  before  the  cruise  was  at 
an  end.  But  Nannie  suddenly  tired  of 
the  sea,  and  though  London  was  almost 
deserted,  she  persisted  in  going  back  to 
town. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Meantime     the     Russian     romance     was 

going  bravely  on.     Two  more  letters  had 

come  to  Jessie,  but  Nannie  only  received 

the  second  of  these  when   she   got  home. 

An  extract  from  it  will  sliow  how  events 

were  progressing — 

Can  a  man  be  in  love  with  two  women  at  one 
antl  the  same  time  ?  I  ask  myself  this  question  over 
and  over  aj^'ain.  When  I  am  away  from  Anna — 
isn't  it  strange  that  your  names  even  should  be 
the  same,  yet  Anna  is  a  common  Russian  name  ?— 
I  find  myself  lonj^inj;  feverishly  for  our  next  meeting,' ; 
yet  when  I  am  with  her  I  live  in  a  half-dream.  Each 
turn  of  her  head,  the  smile  on  her  lip,  the  light  on 
her  hair,  her  very  neaniess,  thrill  me  with  a  vague 
delight  which  is  yet  akin  to  pain,  and  I  follow  her 
ever)'  movement  till  restored  to  myself  by  the 
mocking  laughter  in  her  eyes.  One  night  she  said 
(juaintly,  '*  You  look  at  me  and  through  me  as  if  I 
were  a  vision,  as  if  you  questioned  my  reality."  It 
was  true.     Like  Tennvson's  Prince — 

While   T  walk'd  and   talk'd  as  heretofore, 
J  seem'd  to  move  among  a  world  of  ghosts, 
And  ft^l  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 


Yet  should  I  say  she  is  the  shadow  and  you  the 
substance  ?  I  do  not  know  what  may  lie  in  her 
heart  towards  me,  but  she  is  full  of  graciousness. 
and  of  all  sweet  womanliness,  while  your  parting 
words    to    one    whose    worst     fault    was     loving 

you     too     well    were But    why    should    I 

say  bitter  things  which  but  wring  my  own 
heart  ?  You  sent  me  from  you  to  give  my  love 
where  I  listed,  for  you  would  have  none  of  it, 
and  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  I  lower  my 
manhood  by  unavailing  longings  for  what  never 
was  and  never  can  be  mine.  It  may  be  that 
before  you  hear  from  me  again,  the  hope 
you  expressed  when  we  parted  shall  have  been 
realised. 

Jessie's  eyes  opened  widely  when  she 
read  this  impassioned  letter.  **  Surely  our 
goose  is  turning  out  a  swan,"  she  said. 
**  Life  is  full  of  compensations.  Nannie 
may  prove  unkind,  but  the  kiss  of  the 
Goddess  of  Imagination  has  been  laid  on 
our  lover's  lips,  and  the  glory  of  her 
wooing  will  cause  the  pain  to  die  out 
of  his  heart."  Then  her  thoughts  turned 
to  Nannie,  and  she  hastily  got  ready  to 
pay  her  a  visit.  She  felt  that  a  crisis  was 
near,  and  she  wanted  to  have  a  hand  in 
directing  events.  As  she  stuck  the  pins 
in  her  hat,  she  threw  out  comments  on  the 
situation  to  her  reflection  in  the  looking- 
glass.  •'  She  has  got  herself  to  thank  if 
she  have  a  bad  time  !  .  .  .  Poor  little 
Nannie,  she  will  require  very  tender 
handling!  .  .  .  Well,  she  thrust  herself 
with  both  hands  out  of  her  Paradise  !  .  .  . 
I  must  be  the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword 
to  gently  drive  her  back  to  her  lost 
Kden  !  .  .  .  I  'm  afraid  the  Scripture  of 
that  last  is  rather  shaky,  but  it 's  dis- 
tinctly eloquent — quite  in  Jim  Milne's 
style.  Ah,  well,  the  audience  is  lenient 
and  select  !  "  nodding  to  the  face  which 
nodded  back. 

On  the  way,  Jessie  was  busy  picturing 
her  friend's  state  of  mind.  She  was  con- 
vinced that  her  reading  of  the  situation 
was  the  correct  one,  and  she  expected  to 
find  Nannie  in  the  depths,  a  victim  to 
unavailing  remorse.  Woman  -  like,  she 
was  not  sorry  that  she  should  suflVr,  but 
knowing  the  mythical  nature  of  th(^ 
**  Russian  princess,"  she  saw  a  clear  })ath 
at  the  end  of  the  tangle,  and  felt  quite 
virtuous  as  she  pictured  the  day  when  the 
reunited    lovers,    hand    in    hand,    should 
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come  to  thank  her  ibr  all  she  had  done 
for  ihem.  But  she  felt  doleful  for  poor 
Nannie  meantime. 

When  she  entered  the  hall  she  shuddered 
and  Irod  softly,  for  something  in  her  state 


someone  dance  on  a  grave.  Nannie  really 
was  a  most  disconcerting  person,  and  Jessie 
felt  distinctly  aggrieved.  According  to  all 
received  ethics,  Mi.ss  Carter  ought  to  have 
been  dissolved  in  grief,  and  here  she  was 


of  mind  i;av>-  hi-r  the  neird  feeling  that 
sliL-  had  crime  into  a  house  which  lay 
undiT  ihi  shadi.H-  (,(  diaih.  ]!ut  as  she 
went  upstairs  hiT  heart  almost  stood  still, 
for  from  the  drawing  -  room  came  the 
sounds  of  music  and  laughter.  Ji-ssif 
coul<i  hardly  helieve  her  ears;  she  felt 
as    she     would    have    if    she    had    seen 


making  mirth  and  laughing  as  if  she  had 
never  felt  a  heartache. 

Jessie's  face  siill  wore  a  perplexed- 
anniivcd  look  as  she  was  shown  into  the 
room',  and  it  did  not  clear  as  she  saw  Miss 
Carter  at  the  piano  and  Captain  N'oiris 
bending  over  her  in  a  lover-like  attitude. 
Nannie  sprang  up  to  meel   hei   fc\>itM,\. 
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^'  You  have  come  most  opportunely,  Jessie," 
43he  began,  when  she  had  kissed  her. 

**  Have  I  ?"  said  Jessie  drily. 

**  What  are  you  blinking  and  glooming 
about,  as  if  you  had  come  out  of  a  dark 
room  ?"  went  on  Nan  petulantly.  "You 
must  not  bring  a  dismal  face  here  to-day 
of  all  days,  for  this  has  been  a  great  day 
for  me.  I  have  learned  many  things 
to-day.  You  remember  telling  me  that 
one  day  I  should  know  my  own  heart. 
That  day  has  come.  I  know  my  heart — 
now." 

Jessie  looked  in  bewilderment  from  one 
to  the  other  while  these  words  were  poured 
out,  and  little  wonder.  But  worse  was  to 
come.  Captain  Norris  stood  with  a  con- 
scious look  of  triumph  in  his  face  while 
Nannie  spoke,  and  then  he  took  her  by 
the  hand  and  led  her  up  to  Jessie,  saying, 
**  You  will  congratulate  us.  Miss  Riach, 
will  vou  not  ?  Nannie  has  made  me  one 
of  the  happiest  of  men."  (Jessie  had  a 
hideous,  creepy  feeling  that  she  had  gone 
through  a  scene  like  this  once  before, 
in  some  former  existence,  only  somehow 
the  actors  did  not  seem  quite  the  same.) 
F'or  worlds  she  could  do  nothing  but  stare 
vacantly.  Nannie  looked  piteously  at  her 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  neck,  sobbed  out,  "Jess,  Jess, 
don't  you  forsake  me,  or  I  shall  go  mad  ! " 
Strange  words  for  a  happy  girl  to  use  ;  but 
Jessie  did  not  think  of  their  significance 
till  afterwards — she  was  fully  occupied  for 
the  present  in  comforting  her  friend,  whose 
crvinif  threatened  to  become  hysterical. 
Captain  Norris  soon  left,  for,  like  a  man, 
he  hated  a  scene ;  and  the  two  girls  were 
left  alone. 

Gradually  Nannie's  sobs  became  less 
frecjuent,  and  she  cuddled  in  Jessie's  arms 
as  she  had  often  done  when  thev  were  at 
school  together  and  she  had  run  to  her 
older  and  stronu^er  -  minded  friend  with 
some  girlish  grief.  The  two  girls  had 
crouched  down  in  a  dim  corner  of  the 
drawing-room,  for  grief  instinctively  shuns 
the  light,  and  for  many  minutes  they 
remained  silent.     It  is  easy  to  bubble  over 

0 

with  words  when  we  are  full  of  the  woes  of 

other  people  ;  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing 

j/2  the  It  arid  to  give  our  own  griefs  voice. 


Many  disquieting  thoughts  crowded  in 
Jessie's  mind  in  the  stillness,  as  she  felt 
Nannie's  slight  body  still  quiver  at  intervals, 
though  the  full  storm  of  her  sobbing  was 
spent.  What  miserable  presumption  it  was 
to  fancy  that,  feeble,  she  could  put  a  cog 
in  the  Juggernaut-wheel  of  fate !  What 
mocking  sprite  had  tempted  her  to  inter- 
fere with  other  people's  love  affairs  ? 
Never  again  would  she  try  to  pose  as  a 
minor  Providence.  Yet  it  was  through 
her  that  the  lovers  had  got  into  this 
tangled  brake,  and  in  some  way,  at  any 
cost  to  herself,  she  must  lead  them  out. 
At  last,  after  her  busy  brain  had  nigh 
exhausted  itself,  out  of  desperation  grew 
a  plan,  which  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
simplicity,  for  it  was  based  on  the  heroic 
principle  of  kill  or  cure. 

But  Nannie  here  broke  in  on  her  cogi- 
tations with  a  question  which  would  have 
sorely  perplexed  Jessie  had  she  not  held 
the  key  to  it. 

**  Do  you  believe  in  doubles,  Jess  }  " 

**  What  do  you  mean  exactly  ? "  said 
Jessie,  fencing  with  her  questioner,  so  as 
to  get  closer  to  the  current  of  her  thought. 

"  Well,  do  you  think  it  pojssible  that 
somewhere  in  the  world,  unknown  to  you, 
there  is  a  person  living  and  walking  about 
who  is  your  exact  counterpart  in  mind  and 
body  ? ''' 

0 

"  It  would  'be  strange  should  such  a 
thing  be,  and  yet  the  ancients  are  said  to 
have  had  some  such  notion." 

**  It  is  true^  I  know"  Nannie  breathed 
rather  than  spoke.  **  But  oh,  it  is 
horrible  1  it  makes  my  flesh  creep. 
Think,  Jessie,  only  think,  that  at  this 
moment,  somewhere,  there  exists  a 
ghoul  -  like  being  who  masquerades  in 
your  form,  steals  the  red  of  your  cheek, 
the  smile  on  your  lip,  that  she  may  steal 
your  love  from  you.  But  you  cannot 
understand,  j'(^«  do  not  know." 

**  No,  I  can't  say  I  do,"  said  Jessie 
lamely.  But  Nannie  took  no  heed  of  her 
words.  She  went  on  in  a  drear)',  level 
voice. 

**  Does  not  your  blood  run  cold  at  the 
thought  that  as  you  lift  your  hand  here, 
some  one  in  the  wide  outside  world  does 
the  same ;  as  you  weep,  some  one  weeps  ? 


".  >♦ 
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Jessie  could  stand  this  no  longer,  and, 
unfeeling  as  it  seemed,  she  burst  out 
laughing.  She  knew  on  what  a  slight 
foundation  of  fact  all  this  hysterical  talk 
was  based,  and  she  thought  it  had  gone 
far  enough. 

**  You  are  getting  unhealthily  morbid, 
my  dear  girl.  At  that  rate,  that  ghostly 
being  —  say,  for  instance,  in  Russia " 
(Nannie  stirred  in  her  arms),  **  has  just 
done  telling  another  ghostly  being — who 
is  my  double,  and  I  wish  her  joy  of  her 
fleshly  tenement— what  you  have  just  told 
me.  It  is  all  too  absurd.  Besides,  you 
must  give  fair  play  even  to  such  an  incon- 
veniently superfluous  personage  as  a  double. 
You  have  no  right  to  arrogate  to  yourself 
reality,  and  to  consign  her  to  the  limbo  of 
ghouls  and  vampire  bats.  Vou  may  be  the 
ghost  yourself,  though  my  arms  tell  me 
you  are  fairly  substantial  for  a  spook.  The 
fact  is,  vou  need  a  little  fresh  air  let  into 
your  system." 

Nannie  gave  a  little  unbelieving  smile 
at  Jessie's  blunt  words,  but  said  no  more. 
What  was  the  use  of  words  }  Did  she  not 
kftoiv  ? 

They  talked  on  ip.different  subjects  for 
some  time,  but  each  wanted  to  be  alone 
with  her  thoughts.  When  saying  good- 
night, Jessie  took  Nan  in  her  arms  once 
more,  and  said  eamestlv — 

**  I  did  not  congratulate  you  today, 
Nannie,  my  darling,  for  I  could  not.  I 
think  I  see  how  all  this  wretchedness  has 
come,  but  I  am  sure  that  things  will 
straighten  out  before  long.  Do  not  let 
morbid  fancies  get  the  better  of  you. 
You  said  I  did  not  know  your  trouble, 
and  it  may  be  so ;  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  vou  sent  one  from  vou  whose  whole 
heart  is  yours,  and  who  only  needs  a  word 
to  bring  him  back  to  your  side. 

**  You  do  not  know,  Jessie;  you  do  not 
know,**  Nannie  cried  with  sobs.  **  Be- 
sides, it  is  too  late  !  '* 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Jessie  sent  a  telegram  to  St.  Petersburg 
containing  only  the  words,  *'  Come  at 
once.  Nan  needs  you. — ^Jessie.**  Then 
came    a  weary   waiting-time.      She    said 


afterwards  that  of  the  two  girls  she  was- 
the  more  wretched,  and  that  in  one  short 
week  she  spoiled  the  back  of  the  best 
temper  in  London.  Jim  came  straight 
to  her  on  his  arrival.  Poor  fellow!  he 
had  not  had  a  pleasant  time  either.  The 
vagueness  of  the  message  filled  him  with* 
all  manner  of  fears,  and  imagination,  let 
loose  over  the  ocean  of  possibilities, 
tormented  him  till  he  was  well-nigh, 
distracted.  But  Jessie  dismissed  him 
with  short  shrift.  She  had  worked  her- 
self up  to  such  a  state  of  nervous  irrita- 
bility that  she  felt  as  if  the  whole  world 
were  leagued  to  torment  her,  and  even 
though  she  had  prayed  for  Jim*s  arrival,, 
yet  the  relief  of  his  presence  acted  like  an 
irritant.  She  was  like  a  mother  who  has. 
been  in  mortal  dread  at  her  child's  dis- 
appearance, and  yet  spanks  it  soundly 
when  it  arrives  home. 

**  Of  course  Nannie  is  alive,  you  great 
stupid !  How  could  she  need  you  if  she 
were  dead  }  Don't  bother  me  with  ques- 
tions, but  listen  to  your  orders.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  to  Nannie,  saying  over 
to  yourself  all  the  way,  *  She  loves  me  ! '  " 

**  But,  look  here,  Jessie " 

**  *  But  me  no  buts.*  The  trouble  I  have 
had  over  you  two  silly  fools  is  fast  driving 
me  crazy.  No  more  *  Russian  princesses  ^ 
for  me  ;  I  have  had  enough  to  last  my 
time." 

**  Really,  Jessie,  you  are  most  perplex- 
mg. 

**Am  I  }  It  is  little  wonder.  And  vou 
must  go  and  talk  about  doubles  and 
spooks,  and  I  don't  know  what  other 
Pepper's  ghost  sort  of  business,  till  you 
have  nearly  driven  that  poor  girl  into  her 
grave  with  fright.     Oh,  go  away !  " 

Jim  did  so.  He  was  naturally  given  ta 
obeying  orders  literally.  His  mind  was, 
however,  in  a  madder  whirl  than  ever,  but 
he  clutched  two  thoughts  which  steadied 
him  a  bit.  **  Nannie  is  alive  !  "  and  **  she 
loves  me  !  "  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to- 
doubt  the  latter  statement.  He  repeated 
it  over  and  over  again,  as  a  child  does  a 
lesson. 

Nannie  was  sitting  alone  in  the  corner 
of  the  drawing-room,  where  Jessie  and 
she  had  sat  little  more  than  a  week  before. 
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She  had  lived  among  the  shadows  since 
then.  When  we  are  unhappy,  the  Boojum 
•of  morbid  imaginings  is  apt  to  carry  us 
into  a  cloudland  of  unrealities.  Nannie's 
reason  rejected  the  idea  of  a  double,  but 
reason  fought  a  feeble  battle  with  the  vast 
army  of  her  fears.  So  far  was  she  befogged 
that  she  hardly  dared  admit  even  to  her- 
self that  she  loved  Jim  Milne,  so  afraid 
was  she  that  **  that  other"  must  perforce 
echo  her  thought.  Yet,  oh,  how  she 
hungered  for  his  presence  !  A  whimsical 
idea  that  she  might  pretend  to  herself  that 
she  hated  him,  and  so  perhaps  delude  her 
rival  into  hating  him  too,  pleased  her,  and 
she  repeated,  like  a  litany,  **  I  hate  Jim 
Milne.  I  hate  Jim  ]\Iilne. '  As  to 
Captain  Norris,  she  never  gave  him  a 
thought.  Since  the  evening  Jessie  and 
she  had  talked  together  she  had  refused  to 
see  him,  and  though  the  poor  man  called 
daily,  and  sent  up  pleading  notes,  she 
flung  them  aside  unread  and  said,  **  Not  at 
home  !  '*  to  everybody. 

Suddenly  the  drawing-room  door  opened, 
and  into  the  lamplight  stepped  a  figure, 
the  sight  of  which  made  her  heart  leap. 
Then  the  shadows  came  down  again,  and 
she  crouched  in  her  corner,  murmuring, 
**  It  is  his  double,  come  to  steal  away 
my  love  from  him."  But  the  figure 
came  nearer,  and  stood  over  her,  and 
Nannie,  looking  up,  saw  such  love  shining 
in  its  eyes  that  almost  against  her  will  she 
threw  out  her  arms,  crying,  **  Jim,  take 
me  !  "  Spirit  or  reality,  the  new-comer 
lifted  her  to  his  ba^ast,  and  when  his  arms 
closed  round  her,  Nannie  knew. 

How  the  whole  story  came  out  neither 
of  them  could  afterwards  give  a  very 
coherent  account.  In  hints  and  sugges- 
tions, and  half-shades  of  meaning,  Milne 
no  doubt  pieced  enough  together  to 
satisfy  him  for  the  time,  but  he  was  not 
exacting.  To  have  her  in  his  arms  was 
better  than  manv  words,  and  her  kisses 
were  more  convincing  than  all  the  logic 
of  the  schools. 

Jessie  had  hardly  got  rid  of  Milne  when 

the  servant  brought  up  the  card  of  Captain 

Norris.      **  Another  of  them,"  she  thought 

^S^hast.       *'  Am  1  never  to  get  rid  of  those 


awful  lovers  ?  Surely  I  am  punished  for 
my  sins !  Show  him  up  1  "  she  said  aloud 
to  the  servant.  The  gallant  Captain 
had  lost  all  his  jaunty  airs,  and  looked 
depressed  and  ill-at-ease.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  be  at  that  period  of  life  when  the 
liver  resents  any  mental  b^iousness.  He 
opened  fire  at  once. 

**  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  intrusion. 
Miss  Riach,  but  the  gravity  of  the  reason 
will,  I  hope,  be  a  sufficient  excuse.  You 
are  Miss  Carter's  dearest  friend,  I  know, 
and  are  no  doubt  in  her  confidence." 

**  As  much  as  a  friend  may,"  agreed 
Jessie. 

*'  Since  we  both  met  in  her  house  last 
week,  I  have  not  seen  her.  She  denies 
herself  to  me,  and  gives  no  reason.  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  a  cause  for  this 
treatment  of  me.  She  is  not  ill,  her  maid 
savs,  and  I  made  her  confess  that  she  was 
at  home.  Can  you  help  me  ?  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  speak  plainly." 

Jessie  was  in  the  mood  to  speak  plainly. 
While  Captain  Norris  spoke,  she  rapidly 
reviewed  the  situation,  and  soon  had  her 
mind  made  up.  Better  to  sacrifice  one 
than  two — and  these  her  friends. 

"  You  })lace  me  in  rather  a  delicate 
position,  Captain  Norris,  but  it  happens 
that  events  have  placed  me  in  possession 
of  the  kev  to  Miss  Carter's  conduct.  You 
doubtless  noticed  that  when  last  week  vou 
asked  me  to  congratulate  you,  I  was  not 
over-cordial  !  " 

"  I  must  confess  I  did,"  assented  the 
Captain. 

*'The  fact  was  that  I  believed  that  Miss 
Carter  was  not  indiflferent  to  Mr.  Milne, 
who  latelv  left  for  St.  Petersburij." 

'*  Oh,  the  young  iron  fellow !  "  inter- 
jected Captain  Norris  blankly. 

**  Yes,  and  I  expected  anything  rather 
than  that  she  should  have  engaged  herself 
to  anv  other  man." 

**  But  may  she  not  have  changed  her 
mind  }  She  said,  on  that  day,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  that  she  had  only  then 
discovered  her  heart's  secret." 

**  That  was  true  ;  and  that  discovery  was 
the  death-blow  to  your  hopes.  Karly  on 
that  day  a  letter  came  from  Russia,  from 
Mr.  Milne,  and  something  in   it  led  Miss 
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Carter  to  believe  that  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  another  woman ;  and  the  pain  she 
felt  at  the  thought  of  this  revealed  to  her, 
for  the  first  time,  the  stale  of  her  heart." 

"  It  is  strange,  then,  that  she  agreed  to 
marry  me  on  the  same  day  !  " 

"  It  does  not  seem  strange  to  a  woman. 
She  felt  lowered  in  her  own  estimation  at 
the  thought  that  she  had  given  away  her 
heart  to  a  man  who  had  forgotten  her  so 


hoped  she  might,  when  she  got  to  know 
me  better.     Do  you  think  it  is  quite  hope- 
less, Miss  Riach  ?      If  that  other  fellow 
marries  she  can  hardly  go  on  loving  him." 
"  Hut  that  was  all  a  mistake  on  her  part. 
He   is  not   married  —  never   intended    to 
marry   anyone    but  her,    and   to   be   per- 
fectly   honest — which    is    difficult    for    a 
woman — he  came    back    to  London  to- 
day, and  is  at   this   moment  on  his  way 
to    see    Miss    Carter." 
"  And    where    do    I 
come  in  in  all  this  ?" 
said  Captain  Norris  with 
a  wi>-  smile.     "  My  part 
seems    to     have    been 
filled     up,    without    so 
much     as    *  by    your 
leave.' " 

He  was  not  a  young 
man,  and  life  without 
Nannie  did  not  seem 
lo  him  so  drear)-  a  waste 
as  if  he  had  'been  in 
his  early  twenties ;  but 
still  it  was  a  blow,  no 
less  to  his  dignity  than 
(o  his  heart,  to  find 
himself  brushed  aside 
in  this  unceremonious 
fashion. 

"What  am  I  to  do 


he 


rath 


soon  ;  and  when  you  proposed  she  accepted 
you  to  restore  her  own  self-respect." 

"  She  made  me  the  catspaw,  you  mean, 
to  satisfy  her  pique  .•' "  queried  Norris 
sternly. 

"  It  amounts  pretty  much  to  that,  and  I 
do  not  defend  her  ;  but  I  am  very  sorry 
for  her.  She  repented  the  moment  she 
spoke,  and  that  is  the  reason  she  now 
refuses  to  see  you — she  is  ashamed,  know- 
ing she  has  <ione  you  a  wrong." 

"  I  knew  she  did  not  love  me,  but  I 


helplessly. 

Jessie  looked  at  him 

L'adily  for  a  moment, 

if  lo   read    out   the 

most   nature    of    the 


"  Vour  life'ideal  has 
been  devotion  to  duty, 
I  know,  Captain  Norris.  I  have  heard — 
as  who  has  not  ? — of  how  bravely  you 
risked  your  life  in  the  Soudan,  to  bring 
in  a  wounded  comrade." 

"  Could  do  nothing  else,  don't  you 
know.  The  Fuzzies  were  almost  down  on 
the  I'oor  chap,  and,  besides,  he  had  my 
tobacco-pouch — full,"  murmured  the  Cap- 
tain apologetically. 

"To  such  aman,"  continued  Miss  Riach, 
without  noticing  the  interruption,  "  to  do 
his  duty  is  the  only  possible  thing." 
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Captain  Norris  unconsciously  straight- 
ened his  back. 

'*  It  may  be  that  I  have  an  exalted  ideal 
of  duty,"  continued  Jessie,  "  but  to  me  it 
has  always  seemed  that  to  do  the  noblest, 
the  most  unselfish  thing  was  the  highest 
duty.  Do  you  agree  with  me,  Captain 
Norris  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  assented  the 
victim. 

Jessie's  voice  now  grew  soft  and  per- 
suasive. 

"  Then  never,  even  on  the  battlefield, 
had  you  such  a  chance  of  proving  your 
manhood  as  you  have  now."  She  felt  she 
was  straying  into  the  region  of  melodrama, 
but  rather  gloried  in  it.  There  is  a 
theatrical  element  in  even  the  most  Puri- 
tanical of  the  sex. 

*' These  young  people,  who  have  prob- 
ably by  this  time  kissed  and  made  friends" 
(Captain  Norris  winced),  '*  love  one  another 
dearly.  An  impish  fate  seemed  for  a  time 
to  push  them  apart;  but  now  all  mis- 
understandings have  been  cleared  away, 
and  love,  not  doubt,  is  lord." 

Captain  Norris  stroked  his  moustache 
to  hide  a  smile.  He  was  only  a  man,  you 
see.  But  Jessie  went  on,  unheeding. 

**  You  ask  me  what  you  should  do.  Go 
to  these  lovers — who  onlv  need  that  vou 
should  be  generous  to  be  perfectly  happy — 
and  tell  them  that  they  have  your  full  per- 
mission— to  make  idiots  of  themselves  for 
the  term  of  thqir  natural  lives." 

The  last  words  came  with  a  rush,  and 
then  Jessie  broke  into  a  laugh.  The  con- 
clusion was  rather  a  lame  one,  no  doul)t ; 
but  her  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was  too 
strong  to  keep  her  on  the  heights  any 
Ion  ire r. 

Captain  Norris  looked  rather  blank  at 
Miss  Riach*s  suggestion.  Generosity  is 
all  very  well  in  its  way,  and  duty  is  the 
soldier's  fetish  ;  but  this  was  to  push 
generosity  to  an  extreme,  and  as  to  duty — 
well,  he  did  not  (juite  see  where  it  came 
in.  It  was  a  nasty  back-set.  A  long-ago 
dav  came  into  his  mind,  when  he  had 
bn^Ui^ht  out  his  little  sister — who  wor- 
shipped   him — to  see  him  jump   his   first 


fence,  and  his  pony  had  baulked  three 
times,  and  then  thrown  him  over  its  head 
into  the  ditch.  He  felt  muddy  and  very 
small,  as  he  did  then.  But  he  had  lost  the 
girl — that  was  plain  ;  and  therefore  the 
only  thing  left  was  to  get  out  of  the  mess 
as  cleanly  as  possible.  He  could  make  a 
fuss,  or  he  could  say,  **  Bless  you,  my 
children  I  "  These  were  the  courses  open. 
The  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  latter 
appealed  somewhat  to  him.  Jessie  had 
helped  him  to  that.  No  doubt  it  was  an. 
ugly  gap,  but  you  were  the  sooner  on  the 
clear  ground  beyond. 

"  You  ask  me  to  do  a  hard  thing,  ^liss 
Riach ;  but,  as  you  say,  a  soldier  must 
try  to  do  his  duty.  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  your  frankness  to  me,  and  to  congratu- 
late Miss  Carter  on  having  such  a  loyal 
friend." 

Next  day  Jim  Milne  paid  Jessie  a  visit. 
He  had  to  thank  her  for  all  she  had  done 
for  them  both. 

**  Isn't  Norris  a  trump  ?  "  he  cried  en- 
thusiastically, as  he  came  in.  **  Nannie 
nearly  kissed  him  before  my  face  last  night, 
and  when  he  went  away  she  had  the  cheek 
to  tell  me  she  was  afraid  she  had  made  a 
bad.  bargain." 

*'  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Jessie. 
*' The  whole  thing  has  turned  out  better 
than  you  deserved.  You  nearly  made  an 
awful  mess  of  it  with  your  spooks  and  your 
doubles,  though  undoubtedly  your  letters 
were  a  great  success  from  an  imaginative 
point  of  view." 

Jim  gave  a  queer  sort  of  laugh. 

"  I  suppose  yt)u  think  all  the  talk  of 
'  that  Russian  princess,*  as  Nannie  per- 
sists in  calling  her,  was  the  product  of  my 
fertile  brain  .'' " 

**  Of  course  it  was.  Didn't  we  arrange 
all  that  before  vou  left  ?  " 

*•  I  am  sorry  to  make  you  think  less  of 
my  powers  of  imagination,  but  the  story 
of  my  letters  was  the  story  of  my  life. 
When  your  telegram  arrived  it  found  me 
writing  out  a  prc^posal  of  marriage  not  to 
Nan,  but  to  her  *  double.*  so  you  see  it 
was  a  ver}'  near  shave." 

**  Poor  girl !  "  said  Jessie  softly. 


IT  was  inconvenicnl,  nay,  it  ■ 
possible,  to  stop  at  Kilmonv 
off  ffom  the  C.  and  1'.  RaiUvay,  arni  seek 
the  iiL'w  little  township  of  Ramsay.  We 
said  so  in  courteous  but  decided  tones. 
We  spoke  without  knowledge  of  the  will- 
power of  a  philanthropist  bent  on  looking 
up  a  •■  case."  We  were  five,  and  knew 
the  countn-,  which  means  its  difficulties. 
Hut  .\unt  Jane  was  one.  and  she  knew  her 
own  mind.  So  I  was  deputed  to  attend 
our  strong-willed  relative. 

"  [t  is  five  years  since  1  sent  him  out," 
as  we  had  set  off 
y  \ew  Year  I  have  a 
1  to  say,  '  Father  is 
ost  encouraging!  It  would 
L  to  look  him  up,  and  find 
whether  there  are  openings  in  Ramsay  for 
other  '  cases.' "  Hy  rail  and  road  we 
reached  the  township  at  last.  It  seemed 
veri'  new,  and  I  wondered 
should  put  up. 

"  We  must  seek  out  some  i 

the  gospel,"  she  said.     "  He  w 
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she   began   as  sc 
together,  "and  e' 
li-tter   from    his 
doing  well.' 


where 


inister  of 


Only  she  was  talking,  not  of  an  hotel,  but 
of  the  whereabouts  of  her  case.  As  no 
black  coat  was  visible  in  the  street  I 
suggested  the  public-house  might  do  as 
well. 

"  No,  no.  Why,  1  saw  him  lake  the 
pledge  with  my  own  eyes.  I  have  his 
record  in  this  book.     Let  me  sec. 

"'Tomkins,f^am^el,  forty-seven,  married, 
wife  living,  four  children,  bred  a  carpenter, 
has  been  hawker,  coster.  Irregular  in 
habits.  Out  <if  work  March  '89  to 
April  '92.  Lived  in  one  room,  14,  I^erby 
Place,  London  Uridge.  Touched  with  the 
gospel,  Ilore  testimony  at  Sell  Hall. 
Employed  as  Iract-distributor.  Sent  to 
Canada  bv  Rooke  .Mission.  Settled  at 
Ramsay.  Sliddlese.t  Co.'  There!"  she 
said,  shutting  the  book. 

All  the  same,  to  my  relief  and  Aunt 
Jane's  disappointment,  the  case  was  known 
at  the  Saloon. 

Mr.  Tiimkiiis,  «as  it  ?  Well,  it  was 
.Siinittif/ Tom  kins.  Cases  were  no  Mr.'s  to 
her.     She  fingered   her  book,  atxd  h-;^a.T. 
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automatically  to  repeat .  **  forty  -  seven, 
married,  wife  living,  four  children " 

The  barman  looked  blank  and  a  little 
frightened,  and  said  with  an  aggrieved 
air,    "Well,   there's   on'y    one   Tomkins 

here,   and   he    lives Here,   Jimmy, 

show  the  ladies  where  Mr.  I'omkins 
lives."  The  bov  rushed  on  before  us. 
Aunt  Jane,  shaking  her  head,  followed  to 
the  end  of  the  settlement  and  in  at  a  gate 
painted  verdant  green,  and  through  a 
garden,  one  of  two  in  the  place,  staringly 
neat  and  full-stocked,  to  a  dwelling  that 
only  the  Catholic  Chapel  and  the  public- 
house  rivalled  in  size. 

"  No,  no,  no,  no  !  I  say  stop  !  "  cried 
my  Aunt  Jane  to  the  urchin.  "  It  is 
another  Tomkins."  It  was  not  treating 
cases  seriously  to  think  of  their  living 
here.  But  the  brat  had  cried  aloud, 
"  Mistress  Tomkins  !  "  And  when  a 
bustling  stout  body  appeared  feeding  a 
large  brood  of  healthy  chickens,  Aunt 
Jane  put  on  her  spectacles  and  gasped  at 
the  woman,  who  looked  at  us,  waited 
deferentiallv,  and  then  smiled. 

"  Eh,    it 's    the    lady    as  used    to ! 

Eh,  Ma'am  !  Sam. !  Sam  !  Come  'ere  ! 
Well,  well,  to  be  sure  !     Come  in  !  " 

A  spare,  elderly  man  put  his  head  out 
of  a  shed.  Then  the  rest  of  him  emerged, 
a  tool  in  his  hand.  He  had  a  dazed  look 
on  his  face,  and  was  less  visibly  joyful 
than  his  wife  at  sight  of  us,  I  thought. 

*'  You  are  Samuel  Tomkins,"  said  my 
aunt,  with  benevolent  formality.  "  You 
were  sent  out  bv  the  Rooke  Mission." 
Then  I  thought  we  were  going  to  have 
the  whole  record  from  the  copy-book 
again. 

'*  Yes,  Ma'am,"  said  Sam  slowly.  He 
was  a  spare  man  of  town  build,  and  with 
a  melancholy  look  in  his  restless  eye. 

"  I  heard  from  your  son  you  were  doing 
well.  Passing  this  way  I  thought  I  would 
look  you  up.  I  said  you  deserved  encour- 
agement. The  Society  always  endeavours 
to  cncouras^e." 

"Thank  you.  Ma'am.  Oh,  yes!  I'm 
doin'  well — least,  I  suppose  so."  He  did 
not  seem  exalted  by  prosperity.  Yet  as  I 
looked  at  the  comfortable  cottage,  the 
new  out-houses,  the  stocked  garden,  the 


poultry,  the  hint  of  fat  meadow-land 
beyond,  I  thought  the  Society  might  now 
safely  forget  him. 

At  that  moment  a  young  fellow  appeared 
driving  half-a-dozen  cows,  a  healthy,  hand- 
some lad.  "  My  son  !  "  said  Sarah  Tom- 
kins proudly.  And  her  son  was  the  least 
fluttered  of  the  party.  Giving  the  cattle 
into  the  charge  of  a  younger  brother,  he 
led  the  way  inside  to  a  clean  and  comfort- 
able room.  The  family  stood  around  while 
my  aunt  interrogated  her  "case.'*  Yes, 
he  supposed  they  were  doing  well.  The 
land  was  Tom's.  By  some  freak  of  nature, 
this  lad,  bred  in  a  London  slum,  was  an 
enthusiastic  farmer,  pushing,  patient,  well- 
content.  And  himself.^  Well,  he  was  at 
his  old  trade,  he  said  in  melancholy  tones. 
There  was  a  little  work  to  be  got,  not  much. 
Just  a  little.  He  wasn't  idle.  The  wife 
broke  in  to  say  he  had  more  work  than 
he  could  do,  and  was  well  paid  ;  and  every 
clay  they  prayed  for  blessings  on  the  kind 
ladies,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

We  could  not  go  back  that  evening,  and 
one  of  the  boys,  despatched  to  secure 
rooms  for  us  at  the  only  hotel,  brought 
word  that  a  circus-party  occup  ed  all  the 
space. 

"  But  surelv  there  is  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  who  would  be  willing  to  extend 
hospitality — and,  maybe,  we  could  talk 
over  the  development  of  the  Rooke 
Mission." 

"  Only  they  were  worse  housed,"  Tom 
said.  "  But  if  you  could  put  up  with  our 
poor  ways " 

Aunt  Jane  snapped.  To  receive  hospi- 
tality from  "  cases  "  was  unheard  of.  She 
babbled  still  of  ministers  and  missions. 
But  the  end  was  that  in  the  Tomkins' 
cottage  we  were  housed  and  havened 
warm  and  clean.  Then,  of  course,  my 
aunt  smelt  extravagance,  and  lectured  her 
"  case  "  for  his  good.  But  his  wife  still 
heaped  up  her  breathless  kindness. 

Only  once  did  Samuel  relax  into  a  cheer- 
ful mood  :  when  I  admired  the  ingenious 
handle  of  a  cupboard.  After  that  he 
showed  me  tables  he  had  made,  chair-legs 
he  had  turned  in  his  own  workshop,  .1 
chest  with  some  rude  carving,  a  dol re- 
house with  wonderful   puppets,  designed 
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for  the  child  of  the  engineer.  Outside 
were  hen-coops,  a  wooii-shed,  a  nindmill, 
a  weathercock,  a  wheelbarrow — all  of  his 
own  fashionini,',  neat,  original,  often 
grotesque. 

"  No  wonder  you  get  work,"  I  said. 
"  There  can  be  no  other  workman  here 
like  you ! " 

"  No.  Ma'am,  that  there  ain't.  They're 
that  clumsy.     But,   bless  ye,  there's  no 


little  spring  and  the  whistle  of  a  boy  .it 
play  with  his  sisters  over  the  hedge  were 
the  only  sounds.  Peace  and  heahh  and 
freedom  were  speaking  in  the  silence,  and 
I  said,  "  Well,  Tomkins,  this  is  good  after 
struggling  in  the  smoky,  noisy  city.  Can 
you  remember  just  how  smoky  and  noisy 
it  was  ? "  Tom  gave  a  hearty  laugh  as 
he  ran  to  open  a  gate ;  but  his  father 
whispered,       "  Yes,       I      remember,      I 


hencouragement  in  a  country  like  this." 
And  the  artist  made  a  despairing  gesture 
that  c'rcled  the  green  fields. 

When,  under  Tom's  guidance,  we 
walked  round  the  little  farm,  the  elder 
man's  face  fell  to  listlessness  again.  The 
house  stood  on  a  slope  overlooking  a 
whole  world  of  prairie,  well  watered, 
though  the  land  was  stubborn  yet.  A 
fresh  wind  was  blowing  from  the  south. 
The  sun  was  tingeing  a  belt  of  forest  land 
in  the  west.     The  plash  of  water  from  a 


remember " ;  and  with  a  long  weary  look 
at  the  great  sky  over  him,  and  the  golden 
prairie  around,  again  "  1  remember,"  as 
if  to  himself — "  But,  Gawd,  it  was  'ome- 
like  and  warm !  "  And  for  all  the  mild 
air  and  his  thick  jersey,  he  shivered. 

In  London  I  did  not  quite  escape 
Aunt  Jane's  "  cases."  Rumours  from  her 
mission-halls  reached  me,  and  I  learnt 
that  our  visit  to  Little  Ramsay  had  been 
food  for  endless  encouraging  addic^.w.'i. 
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and  had  conjured  many  gold  guineas  out 
of  people's  pockets  for  the  cause.  When 
it  was  growing  stale  as  oratorical  matter, 
it  was  served  up  in  elegant  literary  form, 
in  a  little  green  booklet  containing  the 
biographies  and  portraits  of  the  Great 
Reclaimed.  Tomkins's  history  was  the 
most  glaringly  brilliant.  A  picture  of  his 
homestead  appeared  with  the  family  drawn 
up  in  front.  Also  the  portrait  of  a  man 
of  his  name,  I  cannot  say  of  his  likeness, 
shaven  and  clean,  an  illustration  of  all  the 
stolid  virtues.  The  booklet  was  a  huge 
success.     The  mission  ran  like  wildfire. 

One  morning  I  had  been  helping  Aunt 
Jane  to  address  a  packet  of  the  thirtieth 
thousand.  Afterwards  I  had  driven  to 
town  with  her,  and  left  her  at  the  door  of 
the  Mission  -  Hall  near  London  Bridge, 
where  a  committee  were  sitting.  I  had 
even  left  her  with  reluctance,  for  the  stuffy 
room  was  warm,  at  least,  and  London 
wore  its  leaden  face,  and  laid  a  cold, 
clammy  hand  on  my  vitals.  It  was  an 
unhealthy  dungeon,  and  my  heart  went 
back  with  longing  to  the  bright  rigour  of 
the  clean,  fair  Canadian  winter.  But  yet  I 
passed  prisoners — always  the  worst-clad 
ones — who  could  play  in  the  dungeon. 
A  group  of  them  stood  round  a  man 
with  an  open  box  full  of  mechanical 
toys  :  little  painted  mannikins  that 
strutted  perkily  for  half-a-dozen  paces, 
that  beat  drums  and  clattered  cymbals, 
and  a  lady  that  pirouetted  in  a  green 
skirt  and  slapped  her  face  with  a  fan. 
He  kept  the  two  at  their  antics  on  the 
pavement,  and  all  the  while  he  nodded 
and  winked  for  customers,  and  gave 
change,  and  jested,  and  dodged  police- 
men, and  rescued  the  puppets  from  the 
feet  of  the  hurrying  passers-by.  He  was 
an  out-at-elbows,  ill-shod  old  ruffian,  with 
lanky  grey  hair  falling  below  a  battered 
sea-cap.  In  his  thin,  peaked  face  streaked 
with  red,  his  eyes  gleamed  bravely  with 
professional  expectancy  and  delight  at  the 
wonder  of  the  lookers-on.  His  shrewd 
air  of  merry  rascality  was  the  best  cordial 
I  was  likely  to  taste  on  that  gnawing  cold 
dav. 

"  For  the  kiddies.  Ma'am.  See  Queen 
Victoriar  in  'er  youth.     The  dear  himage 


on  'er.  Come  this  way  to-morrow  an" 
you  '11  see  'er  'usband  a-puffin'  'is  cigar  and 
cutting  with  'is  sword.  'E  's  not  quite 
ready.  Yes,  o'  course  I  'm  the  hartist. 
Sells  'em  faster  than  I  can  make  'em. 
Now's  yer  chance.  'Ear  the  music  "^ 
Horkestral  I  calls  it  —  like  Wagner's. 
Yes,  Sir,  I  'm  the  hartist.  Thank  ye. 
Sir.  They  hare  dirt  cheap,  and  real' 
Henglish  make.  None  o'  yer  dirty 
German  trash ! " 

A  man  had  picked  up  the  orchestral 
marvel,  and  was  turning  it  over  with 
curiosity  and  approval.  A  responsive 
light  beamed  from  the  ragged  artist's 
eye.  Other  possible  customers  were  for- 
gotten in  hie  creative  pride ;  and  in  a 
flash  I  recognised  in  the  clever  ruffian  my 
Aunt  Jane's  "  case,"  the  sad  shrinking 
creature  who  had  been  roused  for  a  moment 
from  his  melancholy  prosperity  by  our 
praise  of  his  craft  in  the  far-away  Canadian 
homestead. 

I  forced  my  way  nearer,  offered  to  buy, 
looked  him  full  in  the  face.  He  started 
just  a  little,  and  slunk,  then  winked  and 
smiled,  and  whispered,  while  he  gave  a 
side  attention  to  a  customer,  "'Ow  is 
she  }  Bless  'er.  I  've  seen  'er  many  a 
time  since  I  've  been  'ome.  I  drive  a 
pretty  trade  o'  mornings  just  near  the  door 
o'  the  old  shop.  Afore  I  got  into  this 
large  way  I  did  a  bit  o'  charing  for  them 
at  the  'all.  I  was  Wilkins,  and  these 
heyes  'avc  seen  better  days.  Nearly  got 
sent  to  Callyforny.  But  no,  ses  I,  not 
again.  Hold  Hengland  for  me.  I\Iy 
regawds  to  'er.  Yes,  Ma'am  " — to  a  cus- 
tomer—" Queen  Victoriar  in  'er  youth,  a 
'idin'  'er  face  from  the  perposalsov  Halbert 
the  Good. 

**Ow'm  I'ere.^"  (this  to  me).  '*Ah, 
'twas  the  climate  and  the  rough  livin'— I 
couldn't  stand  it.  At  my  time  o'  life  1  need 
my  little  'ome  comforts,"  and  he  swept  his 
wicked  eye  along  the  lurid  London  vaults 
and  walls,  as  if  round  a  beloved  household 
hearth.  *' Oh,  yes,  they're  flourishing- 
flourishing!  They  'aven't  no  sentiment, 
they  'aven't.  But  my  'ome 's  always 
hopen  to  'em,  and  they  knows  it,"  and  the 
old  rascal  gave  a  sanctimonious  wink. 
*'  There,  no,  I  couldn't  take  a  penny.    No  .^ 
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\\'ell.  'ere 's  another.  Tyke  the  lydy.  Let 
h  be  for  the  olil  gal.  She's  a  good 
'un.  She  ain't  got  no  sentiment.  That's 
wot's  the  matter  »vi'  'er — no  sentiment. 
The  good  'tins  mostly  hain't."  In  the 
(Ii'Iilhs  of  his  box  he  was  rummaging 
despiTately — I  noticed  he  had  done  so 
for  all  the  more  favoured  customers — 
and  no*  he  produced  some  scraps  of 
j>apcr,  in  which  he  wrapped  the  toys 
he  thrust  on  me.  "  For  the  old  gal, 
bless  "er  'eart."  Then  with  a  sudden  air 
of  dignity  I  was  dismissed,  and  others  had 

'Ihe  ragged  papers  did  not  make  the 
neatest  of  packets,  but  something  familiar 
in  their  look  stopped  me  as  I  was  throw- 
ing  them  away.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
mv  lender  respect  for  my  Aunt  Jane  pre- 
vented my  presenting  these  mechanical 
curiosities  in  the  biographical  and  pictorial 
wrapping,  which  gave  the  edifying  history 
of  Samuel  Tomkins,  rescued  from  a  career 
of  idleness  and  misery,  now  a  jirosperous 
landnwncr  in  Ramsay  City,  North-West 
Provinces. 


I  should  like  to  be  able  I 
Sam's  health  failed,  that  his  r 
was  his   swan  song,  that    l,oi 


1  that 


him  only  to  his  grave.  Hut  truth  compels 
me  to  say  that,  though  his  clothes  grow 
shabbier  every  time  I  see  them,  and 
though  he  shows  no  signs  of  over-feeding, 
his  spirits  and  craft  continue  of  the  best. 
He  no  longer  refuses  my  custom.  "  I  'm 
making  a  'ome  for  the  wife  and  little 
ones,"  he  says  plaintively  to  me  when  other 
customers  are  by ;  and  the  mischievous 
look  returns  when  my  pocket  is  emptied 
of  all  its  coppers.  The  most  vagabondish 
of  all  the  toy-vendors,  now  north,  now 
south,  now  east,  now  west,  the  most 
eloquent,  sober  or  drunk,  an  aristocrat 
amongst  them  because  of  his  skill,  now 
cutting  them  out  for  weeks  by  the  variety 
of  his  invention,  now  falling  behind  for 
months  by  the  bouts  of  repose  and  the 
fits  of  wandering  so  needful  to  the  artist 
nature.  Sam  lives,  and  laughs,  and  loves  his 
London.  Ragged,  dirty,  irreclaimable,  in 
his  si|ualid  lodgings  of  the  night,  he  is 
affectionately  happy  (and  a  little  con- 
temptuous) to  think  of  his  family  in  com- 
fort. His  worst  nightmare  is  a  shuddering 
dream  of  the  grt-at  pure  stretches  of  prairie 
round  the  Ramsay  homestead  and  those 
long  days  of  inhuman  quiet  before  an  over- 
flow of  sentiment  forced  him  back  to  the 
home  of  his  heart. 
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UP     IN     A     BALLOON,     BOYS! 

By  J.  M.  BACON. 


NOWADAYS,  wi.en  the  paths  of 
knowledge  are  so  well  trod,  when 
those  who  seek  after  new  discoveries  must 
wander  far  and  on  difficult  tracks,  it  is 
strange  indeed  to  find  a  vast  field,  and  one 
lying  to  our  very  hands,  neglected  and 
almost  unexplored,  though  offering  ample 
promise  of  reward  to  the  investigator. 

Of  the  great  oceans  that  wash  our  shores 
man  is  never  tired  of  learning  and  seek- 
ing, but  of  the  far  greater  ocean  of  air 
above  us  how  little  comparatively  is  known. 
Sixty  years  ago,  when  it  first  began  to 
be  recognised  that  ballooning  opened  up 
facilities  for  research  as  yet  undreamed  of, 
ascents  for  scientific  purposes  were  made 
in  several  places,  and  later,  under  the 
direction  of  Glaisher,  Cox  well,  and  others, 
regularly  organised  experiments  with  bal- 
loons v/ere  carried  out  with  much  success, 
leading  to  valuable  results  and  pointing 
the  way  to  further  investigation.  But, 
curiously  enough,  of  late  years  the  work 
thus  ablv  commenced  has  been  allowed  to 
drop  almost  entirely,  and  though  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America  more  has  been 
attempted,  yet,  in  our  own  country, 
ballooning,  with  its  scientific  possibilities, 
has  for  the  most  part  degenerated  into 
mere  i)astime  and  entertainment. 

The  work  that  aerial  research  opens  up 
IS  vast  and  various.  Acoustics  alone  offers 
a  wide  field  ;  for  instance,  the  question  of 
how  far  intensity  of  sound  is  influenced  by 
altitude,  presence  of  cloud,  etc.,  the  velocity 
of  sound  between  earth  and  upper  strata, 
the  pitch  and  audibility  of  instruments 
taken  aloft.  The  quiet  of  the  upper 
regions,  too,  is  admirably  suited  for 
experimenting  on  those  much  -  vexed 
points,   the   comparison  of  sounds  heard 


down  and  across  the  wind,  and  the 
capabilities  of  various  forms  of  speaking- 
trumpets,  horn?,  bells,  gongs,  hooters, 
syrens,  fog-sigrals,  and  the  like  ;  a  ques- 
tion of  the  highest  importance  to  us  all 
as  bearing  on  the  great  point  of  signals  at 
sea,  on  lighthouses  and  light-ships. 

Observations,  too,  of  value  to  the  astron- 
omer, may  be  made  during  a  high  ascent. 
Conspicuous  stars  may  be  looked  for 
before  sunset ;  the  spectrum  may  be  phot©- 
graphed  aloft  and  below,  and  the  results 
carefully  compared.  It  has  lately  been 
asserted  that  markings  on  the  surface  of 
Venus  have  been  seen  with  very  low- 
telescopic  power ;  in  the  clear  air  aloft^ 
away  from  disturbing  terrestrial  influences^ 
this  assertion  could  be  verified  or  dis- 
l)rove(l.  More  important  still,  it  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  at 
a  great  height,  where  the  sky  is  darker 
and  there  is  less  diffused  light,  the 
astronomer  might  be  able  to  accomplish 
what  he  has  so  often  wished  and  vainly 
tried  to  do — photograph  the  Corona  with- 
out a  total  eclipse. 

In  addition  to  all  these  experiments 
there  are  many  others,  meteorologicaL 
electrical,  photographic,  etc.,  for  which  a 
balloon  is  particularly  adapted.  The  field 
for  research  is  certainly  a  wide  one,  and  it 
is  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  throw 
light  upon  these  various  points  that  a 
series  of  scientific  ascents  are  now  in 
progress.  The  aeronautical  party  and 
prime  movers  in  this  enterprise  are 
Dr.  R.  Lachlan,  late  Fellow  of  Trinitv 
College,  Cambridge,  well  known  in 
scientific  circles  as  one  of  our  leading 
mathematicians,  and  the  Rev.  J.  I\I.  Bacon, 
F.R.A.S.,  whose  name  will  be  remembr^r'-d 
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in  assuciattun  with  one  of  the  latu  suc- 
cessful Indian  Kclijise  Expeditions.  These 
},'cntlcmen  are  ably  supported  in  their 
work,  being  assihled  by  the  unrivalled 
mechanical  skill  ot  Jlcssrs.  J.  N.  and 
Nevil  .Maskcljne,  and  having,  moreover, 
the  help  or  advice  of  hUch  scietitilic 
pioneers  as  Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  \V.  Huggius, 
Professor  J.  J.  Thomsou,  and  others. 
The  lirst  of  these    ascents   took  place 


the  ground  was  manipulated  by  the  Messrs. 
MaskelyneandCaptaink.  Lynn-Smart,  who, 
ou  behalf  of  the  Cotton- Powder  Company, 
most  courteously  lent  his  aiil  for  com- 
parison of  the  relative  carrjiiig  powers 
of  gunpowder  and  guncolton  and  other 
determinations.  .Mr.  H.  H.  Turner,  the 
Saviliaii  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford, 
was    also    present    and    rendea-d     much 
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speaking  -  trumpet  ;  next,  various  wind 
instruments  were  sounded  sinf;!y,  in  unison, 
and  in  discord.  When  the  balloon  renched 
greaicT  altitudes  steam-hooters  and  sya-ns 
replaced  the  feebler  horns  and  trumpets, 
and  a  Volunteer  party  fired  their  rilles  in 
volley  and  in  sequence.  Finally,  the 
explosion  of  several  pounds  of  gunpowder 
and  the  terrific  report  of  the  cotion- 
powder  cartridges  hhook  every  ivindow  in 
the  neighlxiurhood,  and  sent  faint  echoes 
to  the  balloon  then  fading  from  sight  in 
the  dislance. 

It  is  understood  that  the  result  of  all 
these  sound  trials  has  been  bolh  interest- 
ing and  satisfactory,  and  when  carefully 
rediK'ed,  and  in  conjunction  wilh  others, 
vet  lo  fnllow.  may  jirove  of  very  real  value. 


Nor  were  the  experiments  conducted  from 
the  car  entirely  acoustic.  An  apparatus 
for  determining  the  presence  of  bacteria 
in  the  upper  air  was  successfully  manipu- 
lated. Meteorological  and  electrical 
measurements  were  recorded.  Professor 
Aitkens's  "  dust  counter "  was  made  to 
show  the  presence  of  much  matter  in 
suspension  even  at  the  greatest  height 
attained,  and  even  a  kinemalograph 
picture  of  the  view  from  a  rising  balloon 
was     secured      in     a     previous     captive 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  observations 
thus  happily  inaugurated  will  be  continued 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere  as 
time  and  opjiortunity  may  allow. 
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By    K.    ELPHINSTONE. 


THEY  had  hauled  the  gangways  on 
shore  and  cast  off  the  moorings, 
for  the  passengers  were  all  on  hoard. 
These  had  the  undefinably  mean  look  of 
all  passengers,  rich  or  poor,  who  have  just 
joined  a  ship  :  compared  with  the  unen- 
cumbered officers  and  crew,  laborious  for 
the  common  good,  they  seemed  harassed 
and  inferior  creatures,  as  they  hurried 
about  with  their  amorphous  bags  and 
bundles,  eager  to  instal  themselves  for  the 


voyage. 


There  was  one  man  among  them,  how- 
ever, who  was  unpreoccupied  with  the 
cares  of  the  other  passengers  and  his  own 
comfort ;  and  he  appeared  to  be  quite 
absorbed  in  the  manoeuvres  for  getting 
the  ship  under  way.  Two  tugs  were 
working  hard  to  displace  the  inert  vessel 
from  her  berth,  and  head  her  for  the 
mouth  of  the  dock.  One  was  dragging 
her  bow  outwards,  with  a  huge  hawser — 
so  tense  that  water  drops  were  wrung  from 
its  entire  length  '■  as  if  from  a  sponge ; 
while  the  stem  of  the  other,  padded  with 
an  enormous  rope  mattress,  was  gently 
but  firmly  butting  at  her  side  near  the 
stern.  At  length  the  propeller  began  to 
revolve,  striking  the  water  into  brown 
foam  with  slow  successive  blades.  Then 
the  man  who  had  been  attentively  watch- 
ing  the  evolutions  of  the  tugs,  walked  to 
the  other  side  of  the  deck,  and  leaning 
against  the  rail  of  open  iron-work,  looked 
towards  the  quay.  There  were  no  friends 
to  see  him  off,  but  he  seemed  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  scene  on  board  and  the 
presence  of  his  fellow-passengers.  Per 
haps  he  was  stunned   by  the  din  of  the 


stewards'  band  blaring  out  a  cacophanous 
farewell  just  over  his  head.  The  North 
American  Lloyd  w*as  a  cosmopolitan  line, 
and  its  management  seemed  to  have 
carried  the  process  of  Anglo  -  German 
compromise  so  far  as  to  represent  the 
musical  pitch  of  both  nations  among 
the  instruments.  They  were  playing  a 
clangorous  march  called  "  Vorwiirls," 
and  the  man  wondered  if  all  fresh  steps 
in  advance  were  as  "confused  in  their 
motives  as  the  one  he  was  now  making. 
Jarring  brass  seemed  a  fit  accompani- 
ment to  this,  his  first  journey  to  America. 
Anyhow,  hq  was  only  just  conscious  of  the 
small  group  standing  nearest  to  him.  It 
seemed  to  him  to  consist  of  a  young  woman 
and  a  fair-haired  child  dressed  in  a  warm- 
coloured  red  cloak.  There  seemed  to  be 
another  child  as  well,  dressed  in  the  same 
way,  but  smaller  than  the  first,  who  was 
tenderly  holding  her  by  the  hand. 

His  gaze  w^as  fixed  on  the  widening 
space  between  the  ship's  side  and  the 
quay ;  the  bow  was  increasing  its  distance, 
while  the  stern  had  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
ceased  to  approach  it,  for  the  turning- 
screw  had  communicated  its  forward 
impetus,  neutralising  the  sideways  thrust 
of  the  second  tug.  But  the  range  of  his 
vision  did  just  include  the  young  woman 
in  the  act  of  lifting  up  the  first  child  on 
her  arm,  and  the  two  waving  and  kissing 
their  hands  to  someone  on  shore. 

Then  there  was  a  sharp  scream,  and  a 
little  figure  in  red,  with  limp  arms  pite- 
ously  outstretched,  dropped  over  the  black 
surface  of  the  hull,  and  splashed  into  the 
water. 
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In  that  moment  the  man  had  lime  to 
think  of  many  things.  First,  that  they 
were  standing  only  ten  yards  from  the 
stern,  which  was  still  swinging  inwards, 
however  slowly ;  that  the  engines  were 
working  at  "  easy  ahead  "  ;  also  that  he 
was  not  wearing  an  overcoat,  which  was 

fortunate,   for   there  was  no  time 

Straightening  his  posture,  he  grasped  the 
rail  with  both  hands  in  front  of  him,  and 
flung  himself  head  downwards  over  the 
ship's  side.  In  spite  of  its  seeming  aban- 
donment, it  was  really  a  good  header,  and 
he  rose  at  once.  He  seized  the  red  figure 
floating  near  him  and  struck  out  frantically 
away  from  the  ship's  side. 

The  stem  swept  by  them  with  its  long 
overhanging  counter  and  a  brown  broken 
wave  from  the  propeller  washed  into  his 
face. 

Not  till  he  was  seated,  still  gasping,  in 
the  bow  line  of  the  rope  hauling  him  on 
board  had  he  leisure  dimly  to  notice  the 
little  figure  clasped  in  his  left  arm.  Its 
eyes  were  staring  and  glassy,  and  the  arms 
and  legs  protruded,  nerveless  and  askew, 
from  the  sodden  drapery.  It  seemed 
strangely  light,  too,  and  he  began  to 
wonder  confusedly  how  much  a  clnid  (;f 
two — or  was  it  three  or  four  ? — ought  to 
weigh  if  in  good  health,  but  perhaps  after 
a  sh(^ck  like  this  .  .  .  no,  that  was  absurd. 
He  gained  the  deck,  and  at  first  was  only 
conscious  of  eyeglasses  and  lorgnettes 
staring  equivocally  at  him,  and  felt  that  he 
feared  and  hated  them  for  the  first  time. 
Then  a  lady  stepped  forward,  and  said  in 
a  soft  and  pleasant  voice.  **  How  can  I 
ever  thank  you  ?  My  little  niece  was  cjuite 
devoted  to  her  doll.** 

**  Oh  ! "  he  grunted  hoarsely,  and 
dropped  his  rescued  child  on  to  the  deck  ; 
its  head  broke  in  half. 

He  staggered  c|uickly  below  with 
gurgling  boots  and  buzzing  ears.  He 
had  to  walk  through  the  long  saloon  ;  it 
seemed  both  tawdry  and  inhospitable  with 
its  profuse  decorations  and  long  bare 
tables.  Then  it  took  him  .some  time  to 
finil  his  cabin  in  the  long  corridor  ;  and 
after  two  or  three  blunders  he  felt  the 
despair  of  a  bather  at  Margate  who  has 
forirotten    the    number   of    his   machine. 


There  seemed  no  limit  to  the  possible 
meanings  in  the  words  "  wet "  and  **  ridi- 
culous.** Finally  a  steward  came  to  his 
rescue. 

Dry  clothes  induced  a  partial  revival  ol 
self-respect ;  nevertheless,  he  spent  the 
rest  of  that  day  alone  on  deck,  and 
repelled  with  some  savageness  the  few- 
attempts  at  conversation  made  by  his 
fellow  -  passengers.  At  dinner  in  the 
evening  he  noticed  a  lady  sitting  at  the 
same  table  a  few  places  down,  but  on 
the  other  side.  Her  face  seemed  to  be 
familiar  and  was  certainlv  beautiful.  Sh(* 
was  talking  to  someone  seated  at  he: 
side,  a  thin  man,  who  looked  about  thirtv- 
i\\c.  A  high^arched  nose  and  pointed 
beard  seemed  his  chief  characteristics. 
After  a  few  moments'  observation,  it  came 
to  him  that  she  must  be  the  ladv  whose 
niece's  doll  he  had  that  dav  rescued,  and 
he  scrutinised  her  more  carefully  as  often 
as  she  turned  her  face  awav  in  conversa- 
tion.  Her  features  were  very  regular — the 
nose  and  lips  delicately  curved,  while  her 
forehead  was  low  and  broad.  It  struck 
him,  too,  that  her  large  eyes,  which  werr 
dark  and  indeterminate  in  colour,  wore  a 
dull  and  veiled  look  as  though  their  lack- 
lustre were  in  harmonv  with  a  deliberate 
purpose  <A  repose  and  passive  expectation. 
Though  he  felt  a  distinct  desire  to  break 
up  the  repose  and  watch  the  effect  in  her 
eves,  he  was  vet  verv  careful  to  avoid  her 
gaze,  and  even  forgot  to  look  for  a  wed- 
ding-ring for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
if  she  were  married  ;  the  answer  to  this 
question  was  not  apparent  in  her  face. 

The  next  dav  he  spent  entirelv  in  read- 
ing  and  exploring  the  ship,  and  there  was 
no  kinil  of  greeting  between  him  and  the 
lady  or  any  of  the  passengers. 

Hut  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  a 
certain  discontent  at  his  isolation  came 
over  him.  He  was  grown  tired  of  reading 
and  had  been  all  over  the  engine-room. 
He  had  localised  in  his  mind  the  various 
groups  of  life-buoys,  and  had  computed 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  boats ;  and 
with  the  cheerful  conclusion  that  these 
could  not  possibly  hold  more  than  halt 
the  ship's  company,  the  intellectual  exer- 
cises open  to  a  landsman  on  board  a  ship 
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seemed  exhausted.  Moreover,  it  was  a 
marvellous  day ;  the  sun  shone  into  his 
heart,  and  the  foam  and  the  breeze  played 
around  him.  They  seemed  to  be  chasing 
away  his  dignity  and  laughing  at  his 
moodv  seif-ridicuie. 

So  when  the  thin  man  with  a  beard 
came  up  to  him  as  he  was  lighting  a  pipe, 
and  asked  him  for  a  match  in  polite  tones 
and  an  American  accent,  he  answered  with 
something  like  effusion,  and  soon  found 
himself  pacing  the  deck  with  him  and 
talking  about  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  and 
the  probability  of  her  making  a  fast  pass- 
age. After  a  few  turns  his  companion 
paused  near  to  a  lady  who  was  leaning 
over  the  bulwarks ;  she  turned,  and  he 
saw  without  much  surprise  that  she  was 
his  acquaintance  of  the  first  day. 

*'  Well,  and  have  you  been  enjoying 
your  constitutional }  *'  she  said  to  her 
friend. 

'*  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  Mr.  Langton 
and  I  have  been  polluting  this  balmy 
atmosphere  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  ourselves." 

**  It  certainly  is  a  glorious  day,"  she 
answered  ;  and  then,  turning  to  Langton 
with  a  wavering  light  of  interrogation  in 
her  eves,  **  Do  vou  think  it  will  be  fine  for 
the  rest  of  the  voyage  ?  " 

'*  I  can  scarcely  venture  to  prophesy, 
but  I  believe  the  glass  is  high  now." 

The  I)earded  man  left  them  ;  there  was 
a  pause,  and  the  lady  continued,  **  I  have 
always  had  bad  luck  on  my  passages  till 
now." 

**I  have  never  crossed  before;  but  isn't 
it  generally  fine  in  May .-' " 

*'  Yes,  of  course ;  it  is  something  to  do 
with  the  equinox,  isn't  it  }  " 

**  Yes,  C(*rtainly  you  should  always  make 
friends  with  the  equinoxes  before  going 
a  voyage ;  it 's  almost  as  important  as 
making  friends  with  the  captain." 

**  Oh,  Captain  Watts  is  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  but  he  hasn't  given  me  fine  weather 
Ix-fore." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  Langton 
jerked  out — 

•*  I  believe  his  real  name  is  Watt." 

There  was  no  answer  to  this. 

•*  And    the    second    officer's    name    is 


Duncan,  and  the  purser  is  named 
Mathew." 

'*  Mathews  or  Mathew  t " 

*'  Mathew,  and  the  ship  is  12,000  tons 
and  25,000  horse-power." 

*•  Really !  " 

*'I  was  told  so  by  the  third  engineer  ;  his 
name  is  MacLachlan  ;  they're  generally 
Scotch." 

•*  You  know  so  much,  will  you  please 
tell  me  the  Christian  name  of  the  fourth 
steward  }  " 

For  the  first  time  he  caught  her  eye,  and 
they  both  broke  into  a  laugh. 

'*  Why  are  you  talking  such  nonsense  ?  " 
she  said. 

"  Well,  it  seemed  necessary  to  say  some- 
thing. I  thought  it  most  instructive,  and 
you  seem  to  share  my  passion  for  accurate 
information." 

•'  Won't  you  come  and  sit  down  .-' "  They 
ensconced  themselves  in  two  deck-chairs 
furnished  with  rugs  and  cushions.  The 
name  "  Miss  Vanlubeck  "  was  painted  on 
one,  and  "Samuel  Y.  Morgan"  on  the 
other.  •'  I  have  been  wanting  to  talk  to  you 
these  two  days,  but  you  made  it  very  difficult." 

'*  Yes,  it 's  true  we  have  already  met,  and 
in  such  interesting  circumstances." 

"  It    was    more    than    interesting.       It 

♦» 
was 

"Oh,  let  it  go  at  that !  And  you  were 
kind  enough  to  thank  me.  But  I  'm 
afraid  I  earned  it  under  false  pretences. 
I  really  had  no  intention  of  saving  vour 
child's'doll." 

*'  No  ;  but  all  the  same,  I  thank  you 
again.     You  really  did  a  splendid  thing." 

Jt  's  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  and  I  sup- 
pose dolls  are  very  precious  things.  But 
didn't  I  break  its  head  after  all  f  " 

*'  I  mean  the  jump  you  made.  And  you 
were  so  nearly  mangled  by  that  fearful 
screw !  You  thought  you  were  savinr,^  a 
child." 

**  Yes,  I  thought !  But  I  disobeyed 
the  copy-book  and  got  punished.  *  Look 
before  you  leap  T  It  *s  hard  to  believe 
anyone  could  make  such  a  mistake  ;  but 
I  really  wasn't  thinking  about  the  people 
on  board  at  all." 

"  No,  of  course.  How  should  a  man 
know  the  difference  }  and  frankly  I  don't 
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like  people  who  look  before  they  leap.  A 
dozen  other  men  thought  it  was  a  child  at 
first,  but  lost  the  one  possible  moment. 
You  meant  to  do  a  noble  action." 

*'  Oh,  yes  !  I  meant  well ;  but  then  you 
see  /  don't  like  people  who  mean 
well.  .  .  .  It's  better  to  mean  badly,  if 
you  accomplish  nothing." 

**  No,  I  shouldn't  call  you  a  well- 
meaning  person,"  she  said  with  a  smile. 

**  Thank  you  1  "  he  interjected. 

"  In  your  sense  of  necessarily  ineffective. 
But  it 's  so  unfair  to  judge  by  results  ! 
*  Not  on  the  vulgar  mass  called  work  must 
sentence  pass.' "  There  were  no  quota- 
tion marks  in  her  voice. 

"  Yes,  you  can  prove  anything  out  of 
Browning,  like  the  Bible  or  statistics." 

"  Oh  !  you  know  that  line.  But  that  is 
because  he  is  universal  and  saw  right 
round." 

"  We  all  take  wide  views  now,  but  it  is 
dangerous  if  you  are  not  a  genius.  I  am 
now  learning  not  to  see  too  much." 

'*  But  wasn't  your  vision  a  little  too 
narrow  the  day  before  yesterday  ?  " 

He  laughed  outright. 

"  Yes,  1  should  think  it  was.  Hardly  a 
good  beginning,  certainly." 

But  the  mischievous  smile  left  her  eyes 
in  a  moment.  "  Forgive  me,  I  didn't 
mean  to  say  that." 

*'  Oh,  yes,  I  think  you  meant  it.  It  was 
very  relevant.  Besides,  it  serves  me  right ; 
I  ought  to  have  seen  you  properly  then, 
and  not  be  talking  about  myself  now." 

'*  No,  you  must  do  that  too ;  it 's  very 
interesting,"  and  her  eyes  kindled  to  the 
friendliest  fires. 

**  When  people  give  themselves  away ; 
yes ! " 

'*  Oh,  never  mind  that,  people  who  don't 
have  generally  nothing  to  give." 

'*  That 's  a  comforting  thought.  I  began 
with  a  big  donation  of  facts,  so  I  suppose 
I  must  continue  by  giving  myself,  like  the 
child  at  the  missionary  meeting  who  had 
no  more  pennies." 

"  Well,  I.'m  glad  you  exhausted  your 
facts." 

**  Thank  you,  but  you  seemed  to  have 
liked  them,  as  you  asked  for  more." 

*'  No,  I  'm  sure  I  didn't.      I  hate  facts." 


**  How  about  the  Christian  name  of  the 
third,  no  the  fourth  steward  }  You  must 
have  especially  wanted  to  make  friends 
with  him,  like  the  captain  and  the 
equinoxes." 

After  the  slightest  of  pauses,  **  I  always 
try  to  make  one  new  friend  on  a  voyage." 

'•  Then  I  shall  watch  your  progress  with 
interest.     But  do  you  go  many  voyages  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  an  American,  you  see — 
don't  say  you  would  never  have  thought 
it.     I  shouldn't  take  it  as  a  compliment." 

*'  I  know  you  wouldn't.  But,  in  fact,  I 
guessed  at  once  that  you  were." 

*'Well,  that's  nearly  as  bad.  Am  I  so 
clearly  labelled  ?  " 

"  There  are  certain  indications,  but 
the  Browning  quotation  solved  all  my 
doubts." 

She  made  no  immediate  answer  to  this, 
but  the  conversation  proceeded  some  two 
hours  more  principally  about  themselves 
and  each  other.  Their  two  chairs  were 
in  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the  ship, 
probably  brought  by  the  man  with  the 
beard,  together  with  the  liberal  store  of 
ruirs  which  seemed  to  be  at  their  disposal. 
Langton  noticed  him  once  gravely  walk 
past  them,  carrying  a  sumptuous  bonhonnnrc 
from  which  he  was  feeding  the  little  red- 
cloaked  girl,  her  cheeks  distended  with 
placid  mastication. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage  he  began  to 
re2:ret  for  many  reasons  that  it  was  likely 
to  i»rove  a  short  one.  For  there  was 
much  to  enjoy  and  enough  to  do.  There 
was  always  the  sea,  but  many  things 
besides,  (jreat  efforts  were  demanded  by 
the  task  of  making  peace  with  little  Alice, 
the  lady's  niece,  who  could  scarcely  be 
persuaded  to  forgive  him  for  so  clumsily 
breaking  her  doll's  head.  He  was  handi- 
capped in  this  work  by  the  bounty-fed 
competition  of  Mr.  iMorgan,  the  man  with 
the  beard  and  the  bonbon nfe re,  but  achieved 
a  measure  of  success.  He  was  pleased, 
too,  by  the  business  men  who  crowded  the 
smoking-room.  All  Americans  are  born 
talkers,  and  these,  with  their  jargon  of  cos- 
mopolitan barter  and  geographical  finance, 
half  -  puzzled  and  thoroughly  amused 
him  whenever  he  talked  with  them  ;  every 
material  interest  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
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seemed   represented  there,  and  the  doll- 
saving  adventure  was  utterly  forgotten. 

But  somehow  his  chances  for  intelligently 
appreciating  a  first  Atlantic  voyage  were 
unavoidably  restricted.  He  could  never 
find  time  for  it  all,  as  it  became  necessary 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
talking  to  little  Alice's  aunt.  He  and 
I\Ir.  Morgan  co-operated  in  reserving  the 
sheltered  corner  against  her  appearance  in 
the  morning,  but  had  very  little  intercourse 
apart  from  this.  It  was  always  necessary 
for  Mr.  Morgan  to  fetch  a  cigar  from  the 
cabin  as  soon  as  he  had  provided  the  lady 
with  every  possible  convenience  in  the 
matter  of  cushions  and  rugs,  and  apparently 
he  preferred,  to  smoke  it  alone.  So  the 
custom  quickly  grew  up  ;  and  Maurice 
found  that  besides  being  pleasant  it  was 
a  necessity  of  politeness  to  sit  quietly  in 
the  fresh  sunny  air  entertaining  the  lady 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

He  was  accustomed  to  plunge  into 
abrupt  intimacies  with  women  or  to  leave 
them  entirely  alone.  If  he  could  not 
capture  the  outworks  of  polite  reserve  by 
a  cotip  de  main  he  hastily  raised  the  siege. 
But  then  he  had  been  wont  to  stand  too 
long  on  the  outworks,  doubting  the  value 
of  his  prize,  till  the  garrison,  nettled  by 
his  air  of  pondering  possession,  rallied 
and  drove  him  out,  or  another  had 
snatched  it  from  his  hesitating  grasp. 
But  the  city  he  was  notv  sur\'eying 
seemed  fairer  and  richer  than  any 
other  and  the  pleasure  of  beholding  it 
far  greater. 

Her  name  was  Helen  Vanlubeck  ;  but 
she  told  him  that  he  thought  the  surname 
uncouth,  though  she  loved  it  herself.  He 
said  he  was  not  sure ;  but  as  there  was  a 
doubt,  it  seemed  best  to  avoid  it  alto- 
gether. But  they  both  agreed  about  the 
Christian  name. 

In  the  course  of  the  third  day  she  said : 
'*  Why  do  you  never  talk  to  the  other 
people  on  board  ?  You  don't  strike  me 
as  naturally  unsociable," 

"  Can't  you  guess  .^  They  always  work 
round  to  my  deed  of  heroism." 

•'  Yes ;  that  would  be  tiresome.  But 
it  must  seem  odd  to  them  if  they  don't 
understand  how  it  happened.     I  scarcely 


know  what  to  make  of  it  myself,  though 
I  saw  it  all.     The  intention  was  epical.'^ 

**And  the  achievement  farcical." 

"  Yes ;  that  can't  be  denied.  But  it 
seems  monstrous  that  you  should  run  a 
tremendous  risk  like  that  and  then  have 
to  feel  ridiculous.  I  wonder  if  all  life  is 
like  that  }  " 

**  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  some  of  it 
is.     Anyhow,  plays  are  not." 

**  No ;  there  are  few  where  the  same 
actor  plays  hero  and " 

'*  Clown.  So  I  have  provided  you  with 
a  unique  entertainment." 

'*  Yes ;  it 's  most  curious,"  she  said 
thoughtfully.  **  But  all  the  same,  I  shan't 
easily  forget  my  terror  while  you  were  in 
the  water ;  it  was  a  very  real  danger." 

"  Oh  yes  ;  but  think  of  the  doll !  " 

"  No,  I  won't ;  I  am  tired  of  telling  you 

that  there   was    nothing    laughable "^ 

But  she  laughed  all  the  same. 

He  was  charmed  to  find  that  she  re- 
garded his  adventure  in  exactly  the  right 
spirit.  He  encouraged  her  to  laugh  at  it, 
for  he  knew  that  she  admired.  Here  at 
least  was  a  woman  with  delicate  humour 
and  generous  sympathy,  free  from  the 
tedious  coquetry  which  wilfully  misreads 
the  penetrable  hieroglyph  of  gallantry  ta 
win  from  it  yet  more  flattering  eluci- 
dations. Between  him  and  her  there  was- 
no  penurious  peddling  of  sentimental 
wares,  eagerly  received  but  charily  doled. 
But  he  felt  that  both  were  human  beings 
engaged  in  understanding  one  another, 
and  each,  as  far  as  might  be,  helping  the 
other  with  the  best  part  of  their  natures. 

*'  You  really  were  wrong ;  but  it  was  a 
bold  thing  to  do,  and  I  can  understand 
how  you  felt  at  the  time,"  she  said  at  the 
end  of  his  story,  describing  how  he  came- 
to  throw  up  in  disgust  his  place  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  finding  fresh  work  in 
America.  "  With  me  Jt  was  different. 
I  had  always  meant  to  be  a  painter,  and 
when  the  opportunity  came  I  went  to  Paris 
and  worked  as  hard  as  it  was  possible  to 
work.  I  was  two  years  at  Davoust's,  and 
I  thought  I  should  really  do  something 
good  in  the  end.  I  didn't  mind  giving 
up   everything  at   first,    but   at    length   I 
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became  oppressed  by  the  appalling  narrow- 
ness of  the  life.  You  know,  the  mere 
artist  can  be  inconceivably  borne!' 

**  Yes,  they  are  shoppy,  but  1  used  to 
like  it  now  and  then." 

*'  Believe  me,  you  would  soon  get  tired 
of  nothing  else.  However,  I  stuck  to  it 
till  my  painting  grew  worse." 

**  And  you  had  the  courage  to  throw  it 
up  }  " 

"  Well,  not  quite.  My  brother's  wife 
died,  and  as  he  couldn't  leave  PLngland, 
he  asked  me  to  live  with  him  there  and 
look  after  his  child ;  that  seemed  a  more 
human  thing  to  do  than  messing  about 
with  smudgy  canvases  I  couldn't  finish. 
1  never  paint  now." 

*'  1  hardly  know  which  was  the  better 
reason.  You  were  so  right  not  to  remain 
an  amateur,  and  still  more  right  to  under- 
take a  simple  human  duty.  You  've 
managed  your  life  a  great  deal  better  than 
I  have  mine.  I  wish  you  could  manage  it 
for  me." 

She  sighed.  "  Wait  till  you  hear  the 
end.  I  was  going  on  to  tell  you  why  1 
was  crossing  to  America  now,  you  see.  .  .  . 
Alice's  grandparents  wanted  to  see  her, 
and  as  1  had  ...  as  it  was  necessarv 
for  me  to  go  there,  I  offered  to  take 
her  out." 

He  knew  that  she  had  not  reallv 
-explained  why  she  was  going,  but  that 
didn't  matter  just  now.  He  said  :  "  And 
the  fates  have  managed  very  well,  too. 
Alice  has  gained  an  aunt ;  the  world  has 
lost  an  amateur  and  gained  a  woman ; 
and  I  have  gained" — he  looked  into  her 
wavering  eyes  —  **  the  most  delightful 
■experience  in  my  life." 

**  Yes,"  she  answered  eagerly,  "  it  has 
been  a  real  pleasure  to  me,  this  voyage. 
I  think  when  people  meet  for  a  short 
time,  they  ought  to  make  the  most  of 
each  other,  especially  if  they  are  never 
likely  to  meet  again — *  ships  that  pass  in 
the  night.' " 

His  voice  became  hard.  "  Why  are  you 
so  sure  that  we  shall  not  meet  again } 
Perhaps  you  don't  want  to !  " 

**Why,  of  course  I  do.  But,  you  see, 
America  is  a  large  place,  and  you  are 
going  to  be  in  the  west  and  I  in  the  east. 


But  1  hope   you  will   come   and  see  me 
whenever  you  are  in  New  York." 

Miss  Yanlubeck  suddenly  caught  sight 
of  her  little  niece  walking  alone.  She 
did  not  invariably  object  to  this  practice, 
but   this   time  she   appeared   to   think  it 


wrong. 


**  Why,  Alice,  where  have  you  been  } 
Why  aren't  you  with  nurse  or  Mr. 
Morgan  } "  It  ai)peared  that  nurse  had 
left  her  with  Mr.  Morgan,  and  then 
Mr.  Morgan  went  below  to  get  a  cigar 
and  told  her  to  go  to  nurse  ;  but  she 
liked  being  alone  much  better.  *'  No, 
you  must  not  walk  about  alone  or  you 
might  fall  into  the  sea  like  dolly,  and 
Mr.  Langton  would  have  to  gei  wet  again. 
Come  and  sit  on  a  chair  with  me  here. 
That 's  right." 

Langton  rose  from  his  chair  and  left 
her.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  by 
himself,  and  Mr.  ^Morgan  relieved  guard 
after  satisfying  himself  that  Langton  had 
finally  abandoned  his  post.  He  thought 
about  Helen  nearly  the  whole  time,  and 
was  filled  with  admiration  for  her  tact. 
Had  she  not  gently  diverted  him  when  he 
was  going  to  protest  tragically  before  he 
had  the  right  to  ?  Well,  he  would  acquire 
the  right  on  the  first  opportunity.  Not 
to  -  day — there  was  no  hurry.  Besides, 
Morc^an  ought  to  have  a  look  in.  Who 
ivas  I\I organ,  by  the  way  }  He  was  cer- 
tainly very  useful,  but  it  was  curious  that 
he  was  content  to  say  nothing  and  only 
hang  about.  After  a  while  a  distorted 
fragment  of  a  text  which  for  years  had 
floated  in  the  backwaters  of  his  mind  swam 
into  his  consciousness.  It  was  probably 
not  in  the  Bible  at  all,  but  it  seemed  as  if 
it  mis^ht  be.  "  Bv  faith  Saul  went  out  to 
seek  his  father's  asses  and  found  for  him- 
self a  kingdom."  Yes,  faith  had  come  at 
la.st  and  he  had  found  his  kingdom.  .  . 
To-morrow  will  do  just  as  well. 

When  to-morrow  came,  with  the  two 
chairs  and  the  cushions  and  the  rugs, 
perhaps  because  he  knew  what  he  was 
going  to  say,  he  seemed  to  begin  the 
conversation  with  some  effort.  "  Who  is 
Mr.  Morgan.?" 

**  Oh,  he  is  a  very  old  friend." 

*'  Have  you  known  him  long  }  " 
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"  Well,  about  a  year.  He  is  the:  best 
and  kindest  man  I  know." 

**  Yes,  he  looks  after  Alice  splendidly." 

"He  loves  looking  after  people.  ...  I 
think  he  reallv  crossed  the  ocean  to  look 
after  me.  But  he  scarcely  had  the  chance. 
You " 

**  No,  I  've  done  nothing.  I  've  only 
talked — he  fetched  the  cushions."  Then 
after  a  time — '*  But  I  want  to  look  after  you 
for  the  rest  of  my  life  ;  I  think  you  must 
know  that  I  love  you,  and  I  hardly  know 
how  to  tell. you  how  much" — then  with  a 
confident  smile — "  say  enough  to  fetch 
the  cushions  as  well  as  talk." 

*'  My  dear  friend,  I  wish  you  could  talk 
to  me  for  ever ;  but  someone  else  is  going 
to  look  after  me.  Don't  you  know  that 
I  am  to  be  married  in  New  York  ?  I 
told  Mr.  Morgan  to  tell  you." 

He  did  not  grunt  '*  Oh  !  "  this  time,  and 
from  his  hand  nothing  dropped  ;  but  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  for  several 
moments. 

He  was  pale  when  he  next  spoke. 
*'  Pardon  my  stupidity.  Did  you  say  you 
were  going  to  marry  Mr.  Morgan  ?  I  'm 
afraid  I  've  got  rather  mixed." 

"  No,  not  Mr.  INIorgan.  Someone  in 
New  York." 

"  So  that  makes  three."  This  was  the 
only  rude  thing  he  said  ;  but  it  was  more 
like  thinking  aloud.  Then  —  looking 
straight  at  her — "  I  can  understand*  that 
you  prefer  people  who  don't  look  before 
they  leap.  They  must  be  infinitely  more 
amusing." 

It  is  probable  that  of  the  three  passengers 
on  board  the  A^t7V  Hamburg  whom  we 
know,  it  was  Mr.  ]\Iorgan  who  enjoyed  the 
greatest  peace  of  mind  as  he  lay  in  his 
berth  the  night  following  the  fifth  day  of 
the  voyage.  Two  pe()})le  had  injured 
him,  and  on  one  at  least  he  was  revenged. 


Langton  awoke  in  the  morning  with  a 
sense  of  having  been  haunted  all  night 
by  the  imitation-text.  But  he  had  mixed 
up  the  words  in  his  sleep  and  it  sounded 
different.  **  By  faith  Saul  went  out  to 
seek  a  kingdom  and  found  himself  his 
father's  ass." 

Yes,  he  had  been  an  ass  once  more,  and 
she  was  just  an  infernally  clever  clockwork 
doll  with  the  heart  left  out. 

An  hour  before  the  landing  on  the 
evening  of  the  sixth  day  a  note  was  put 
into  his  hand  by  a  steward.  There  was  no 
formal  beginning,  and  it  was  as  follows — 

You  are  probably  very  surprised  to  receive  a 
letter  from  me,  but  not  more  than  I  am  at  finding 
myself  writing.  Though  I  don't  want  to  excuse 
myself,  the  old  habit  is  too  strong,  and  I  must 
explain  a  little  to  you.  When  you  sneered  out, 
•'  So  that  makes  three,"  though  it  hurt  me  at  the 
time,  I  felt  that  you  were  not  altogether  wrong. 
But  you,  who  understand  so  much,  can't  you  under- 
stand that  for  some  of  us  the  one  utterly  sufficient 
man  is  terribly  hard  to  find  }  A  woman  lives  by 
absorbing  different  aspects  of  life  through  others, 
and  one  man  does  not  generally  bring  her  very 
much.  It  is  true  that  you  brought  me  more  than 
most ;  and  now  I  will  confess.  My  engagement  to  the 
man  I  am  going  to  marry  was  not  absolutely  bind- 
ing on  me,  and  there  was  a  time  when  I  felt  that  I 
could  absorb  you;  but  you  were  too  solid.  Nothing 
could  melt  you  to  fusing  point.  You  took  every- 
thing for  granted  and  tried  to  saunter  quietly  into 
my  life,  and  I  saw  it  wouldn't  do.  So  good-bye, 
and  I  hope  you  have  not  minded  very  much.  But 
then  you  Englishmen  are  so  fond  of  concealing 
your  feelings  that  one  often  doubts  if  you  have  any. 

Perhajj.s,  after  all,  it  was  an  affair  of  race ;  you 
and  I  belong  to  the  spoilt  sexes  in  the  two  spoilt 
nations  of  the  world,  and  there  has  been  a  struggle. 
Which  has  won  ?     Yours,  H.  V. 

P.S. — When  you  have  had  time  to  forgive  me 
come  and  see  me.  My  name  will  be  Anderson  then. 

The  letter  revealed  to  him  nothing  but 
the  blindness  of  his  former  perceptions. 
He  felt  that  the  doll  had  been  showin": 
him  her  works,  and  somehow  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  kept  covered. 


AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  SECOND  AFGHAN  WAR, 

1877     TO     1880. 


DURING  the  \virit',-r  of  m 78-79  the 
First  Division  of  the  Khvber  Field 
Force  was  in  Jelalaba<J — or,  rather,  was 
in  camp  before  the  town.  With  the 
exception  of  steeplechases,  an  occasional 
paperchase  on  horseback,  and  polo,  there 
was  little  to  relieve  the  ordinarv  routine  of 
militar}'  duties — working  parties,  outposts, 
and  the  like.  There  were  occasional 
expeditions  into  the  interior  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overawing 'the  turbulent  Afridis — 
hill  tribes — nearly  all  fighting  men  con- 
stantly engaged  in  looting  and  devastating 
the  more  peaceful  villagers  and  villages  of 
the  rich  and  fertile  plains.  Many  of  the 
latter  did  a  lucrative  business  with  our 
people,  supplying  food,  etc.,  for  the  troops, 
and  were,  in  consequence,  very  friendly  to 
the  English  occupation,  which  e>pecially 
enraged  their  more  warlike  com  oat  riots. 
It  was  generally  to  encourage  the  former 
and  teach  the  others  a  necessarv  lesson 
that  these  expeditions  were  organised. 
Great  caution  was  required,  as  it  was  easy 
to  fall  into  an  ambush  or  become  entrapped 
in  one  or  other  of  the  narrow  mountain 
passes  through  which  our  troops,  with 
their  line  of  baggage  and  commissariat 
animals,  hr.d  to  pass.  Especially  into  the 
Bazar  Valley  the  defiles  were  very  narrow, 
and  it  was  necessar}'  to  crown  the  heights 
and  clear  the  stone  fortifications  or 
"  sangahs,"  which  were  carefully  though 
roughly  built,  and  commanded  all  the 
salient  points. 

The  Bazar  Valley  Expedition  is  the  one 
in  which  occurred  the  incident  of  which  I 
am  writing. 

After  a  long  march  and  a  successful 
advance  over  the  mountains  and  through 
defiles  with  little  or  no  resistance,  General 


Tytler,  our  Brigadier,  had  encamped  under 
General  (now  Sir;  Fred  Maude,  V.C.,  in  a 
large  open  plain  at  a  suflftcient  distance 
from  the  neighbouring  line  of  hills. 

There  had  been  desultory  fighting  by 
day  with  the  Afridis,  who  were  assembled 
in  great  force,  but  it  had  led  to  little 
result.  By  night,  however,  they  kept  up 
an  iiicessant  fire  upon  the  camp,  encircled 
by  the  cordon  of  outposts  drawn  close  in, 
and  occasionally  they  attempted  to  break 
through  the  line. 

The  position  of  the  camp  was  frequently 
changed,  and  attempts  made  to  draw 
the  enemy  to  a  general  engagement. 
This  was  always  declined,  and  as  we 
advanced  thev  retired  farther  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.  They  must  have 
numbered  a  good  many  thousands.  When 
we  really  had  hopes,  from  news  brought  into 
camp  by  spies,  that  they  meant  to  fight  on 
the  following  day,  an  order  came  from 
Ileadcjuarters  to  the  efiect  that  our  Cieneral 
was  "  on  no  account  to  embroil  him- 
self with  the  native  tribes."  This,  after 
all  that  had  taken  place,  had  bad  results, 
as  a  retreat  before  natives  is  always  a  mis- 
take. Thev  construe  such  action  into  fear, 
and  it  led  to  a  great  loss  of  prestige  to 
ourselves  and  gave  them  much  encourage- 
ment. Flowever,  I  am  not  concerned  with 
all  this,  and  am  moving  off  the  track.  To 
return.  One  Sunday  morning  at  church 
parade  my  regiment  was  drawn  up  in 
hollow  square,  and  the  Colonel  was  read- 
ing the  service.  Suddenly  from  the  hills, 
some  three  miles  distant  from  camp,  a 
long  line  of  fire  burst  out,  with  the  con- 
tinuous rattle  antl  crack  of  musketry.  We 
could  plainly  see  large  bodies  of  the 
Afridis  coming  down  the  hills  and  firing 
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at  our  baggage-animals,  who  were  watering 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  below,  attended 
by  their  native  escort.  In  a  wonderfully 
short  time  the  Political  Officer  attached  to 
the  Headquarters  StalV  had  obtained  the 
necessar}'  permission  to  start  at  once 
and  see  what  could  be  done.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  successful  negotiations 
with  the  Afridi  chiefs  on  behalf  of  our 
(jovernment,  and  was  naturallv  anxious  that 
all  his  trouble  should  have  tangible  result. 

Unarmed  and  alone,  'J'ucker,  our 
Political  Officer,  passed  through  the  line 
of  outposts,  crossed  the  river  beyond  the 
late  watering  -  ground  mentioned,  and 
ascended  the  hill,  where,  with  glasses, 
one  could  almost  make  out  the  dark 
masses  of  the  Afridis  surrounding  the 
solitary  figure.  'J'o  advance  up  that  hill 
in  the  face  of  their  fire  required  great 
determination,  and  involved  no  small  risk. 

'J'he  moment  parade  was  dismissed,  how 
well  I  remember,  without  further  consider- 
ation, in  the  rash  confidence  of  impulsive 
youth,  running  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
the  hopes  of  seeing  what  was  taking  place. 
After  getting  through  the  line  of  outposts 
and  crossing  the  river,  I  proceeded  u\)  the 
mountain  by  the  roui^h  path  'J'ucker  had 
taken,  but  missed  it  and  him,  ant!  suddenly 
found  mvself  surrounded  completelv  bv  these 
dangerous  hillmen,  armed  literally  to  the 
teeth  with  curious  daggers  and  knives 
stuck  about  them,  and  each  carrying  his 
long  inlaid  gun  or  rifle.  J  particularly 
noticed  one  man — om*  of  the  finest  men  1 
have  ever  seen — dressed  in  tlu^  long  yellow 
skin  coat  of  the  country.  He  stood  well 
over  six  feet,  and  had  enormous  black 
whiskers  and  moustachios  curled  up  to  his 
eyes,  which  gave  him  a  very  fierce  appear- 
ance. He  carried  arms  of  curious  work- 
manship, of  all  sorts.  He  showed  a  good 
deal  of  excitement — as  indeed  thevall  did — 
gesticulating  and  talking  loudly.  Hut  I 
did  not  understanil  their  language  nor 
they  mine  ;  but,  doubtless,  they  wanted 
to  know  what  I  wanted,  and  apparently 
asked  if  I  was  looking  for  the  P-nglishman, 
meaning  'J'ucker.  However,  I  sat  down  on 
a  stone,  and  they  around  me,  and  my  arms 
were  a  great  attractic^n.  ( )ne  tried  to  seize 
my pj'stol  and  another  niv  sword,  but  I  did 


not  wish  to  make  them  a  present  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  Perhaps  I  might 
have  felt  it  wiser  to  do  so,  but  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Tucker,  breathless  with 
haste,  was  a  welcome  relief. 

He  had  been  told  by  one  of  these  men, 
with  whom  he  seemed  on  good  terms  and 
who  thoroughly  trustee!  him,  that  an 
Englishman,  a  "  Sahib,"  was  in  the  hills, 
and  naturallv  hurried  to  see  who  it  was. 
H  is  reception  of  me  was  not  so  hearty  as  I 
might  have  hoped,  but  it  appeared  that  it 
was  a  risky  thing  to  have  followed  him, 
and  might  have  spoilt  all  his  eflforts.  I 
remember  he  emphasised  the  fact  that  he 
himself  carried  no  arms,  and  that  it  was 
very  fortunate  they  had  not  cut  me  up  for 
the  sake  of  getting  mine,  as  they  covet 
arms  more  than  anything  else.  With 
them  also,  not  wearing  arms  means  a 
messenger  of  peace,  and  shows  that  you 
mean  no  harm  to  them.  It  seemed  strani>:c 
to  see  this  unarmed  Englishman  among 
these  warriors  ;  and  apparently  his  mission 
had  been  successful,  for  the  firing  had  all 
ceased,  and  by  their  gestures  and  beha- 
viour it  was  plain  that  they  regarded  him 
as  a  friend.  We  walked  down  the  hills 
together,  and  soon  reached  the  camp,  and 
I  realised  how  much  one  bold  man  who 
represented  '*  llu*  great  White  Queen" 
could  efi'ect  in  a  few  hours.  The  work  of 
ourPolitical  Officers — men  of  the  Cavagnari 
tvpe — has  done  as  much  for  the  Empire  as 
armies  and  fleets,  and  truly  the  power  of 
the  rup(^e  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
sword.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  defeat 
these  men  in  their  own  hills,  where  we 
could  not  follow  them  ;  and  to  have 
done  so  efiectually  would  have  meant  in 
all  likelihood  a  lengthened  campaign  and 
a  doubtful  success  at  the  end.  The 
required  understanding  had  been  arranged 
without  bloodshed  or  loss  of  life.  During 
the  rest  of  the  campaign  the  marauders 
who  had  troubled  our  convoys  and 
harassed  our  troops  gave  us  no  further 
trouble,  and  by  the  judicious  handling  of 
a  few  powerful  chiefs,  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  a  friendly  Afghanistan 
had  been  happily  surmounted,  and  by  means 
infinitely  preferabU*  to  any  that  can  ever  be 
accomplished  by  brute  force.        J.  R.  S. 


WIIKN  Tom  Prirston  crilt-ri'.!  llii' 
aiiartment  wlikh  was  known  to 
the  frii;n(l  of  Sir  {k-orijc  Hellairs  as 
Gtorjtf's  I>L-ii,  hf  loiiiui  the  occiipirr 
evidently  busily  engaged  un  liusiness,  a 
phase  of  Sir  George's  life  that  he  hail 
never  come  in  contact  «ith  before. 

"  Sit  down,"  suggested  Sir  <  Jc-orge, 
pointing  with  a  c|uill  to  a  cai>acioiis  arm- 
chair.    ■'  Shan't  !)e  a  moment." 

■['om  I'rcston  took  the  proffered  seat 
and  watchi'd  his  friend,  whose  actions, 
to  say  thi-  least  of  it,  were  rather  extra- 
ordinary. Before  the  baronet  was  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  propped  up  against  a  dainiy 
hronze  I'ierrette,  nearer  to  him  an  open 
checjuc-book,  the  pages  of  which  he  filled 
up  with  a  speed  suggestive  of  a  life  being 
at  the  stake  and  dependent  upon  him 
accomplishing  the  task  before  him  in 
record  time.  A  chetjue,  when  filled  up, 
wiis  at  once  torn  from  (he  t)ook and  thrown 


1  the  tlo< 


.  still  V 


nd   i 


of  being  rendered  undecipherahle :  the 
book  finished  was  thrown  iiiio  a  waste- 
paper  basket,  and  Sir  (Jeorgc,  leaning 
over,  gathered  the  accumulated  litter  of 
checjues  lying  on  the  floor  in  his  hands, 
an<]  with  a  few  sundry  shakes  and  pats 
reduced  the  bundle  to  a  packet  of  more 

"  Hate  paying  bills— always  do  them 
this  way  :  saves  time."  he  said,  by  way  of 
e.xpla  nation. 

'■  Um."  replied  his  visitor,  "and  do 
you  never  fill  in  the  counterfoils  and 
always  throw  awa»-  that  part  of  the 
book  .-  ■■ 

"  Hank  Johnnie  always  fills  up  pass- 
book in  his  best  copperplate,  so  what's 
the  use  of  my  keeping  a  separate  ac- 
count.'" he  queried. 

•'  Well,  for  the  sake  of  com|>arison  for 
one  thing,  and ■" 
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"  Why,  1  know  old  Sir  Hcnrv  intimatelv, 
dine  with  him,  smoke  his  cigars :  he 
could  no  more  plunder  a  poor  orphan 
than  fly." 

Tom  Preston  was  a  man  of  business, 
and  he  considered  the  careless  way  in 
which  Sir  (^eorge  transacted  it  as  some- 
what hopeless,  thereupon  he  changed  the 
conversation  with  all  despatch. 

**  I  got  your  note  this  evening,"  he  said, 
by  way  of  breaking  the  ice. 

**  And  came  along  at  once,  like  a  good 
fellow,"  continued  Sir  George,  as  th(jugh 
he  did  not  know  perfectly  well  that  Tom 
Preston  would  travel  with  pleasure  from 
end  to  end  of  the  kingdom  at  the  behest 
of  such  a  well-known  man  about  town  as 
he  was. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  **  you  are 
probably  aware  that  old  Sir  George, 
instead  of  leaving  his  property  to  me, 
as  he  had  brought  me  up  to  believe 
he  would,  thought  fit  to  will  it  to  various 
charities." 

**  I  was  awfully  sorry,"  began  the  other, 
wondwrini::  if  he  was  about  to  be  invited  to 
make  a  loan. 

"Thanks — well,  vou  arc  also  aware  that 
*  Fearnought  *  funked  the  lust  fence  at 
Aintree  the  other  day  ?  "  Preston  ncvvided 
a  nod  (jf  acquiescence.  "The  combined 
result  of  the  two  disasters  is  that  1  am 
desirous  of  knowing  what  you  will  give  me 
for  the  furniture,  effects,  and  other  ai)point- 
ments  of  the  highly  desirable  bachelor's 
establishment  known  as  *  (ieorge's  Den.'  " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say ?  " 

"  Quite,  quite  gravelled,"  replied  Bellairs 
airily.  "  Xow.  gentlemen,  what  offers  for 
this  lot  ?     Nobody  make  a  little  bid  ?  " 

"  I  say,  Bellairs,  I  'm  beastly  sorry  to 
hear  this  about  you.  Of  course,  you  can 
count  on  me  with  regard  to  these,  but 
we  '11  have  'em  properly  valued,"  and  he 
nodded  around  at  the  Lares  and  Penates 
of  his  host.  "  But  what  on  earth  are  you 
going  to  do  with  yourself  .'^  Evidently 
giving  up  a  bachelor  establishment." 

"  Vou  're  a  good  fellow,  Preston,  and 
I  'm  nmch  obliged  to  you  for  taking  the 
sticks  off  my  hands.  As  for  the  future,  T 
have  an  idea.  I  said  to  myself,  *  (}eorge, 
vou  are  no  business  man  ' " 


"  Vou  certainly  are  not,"  Mr.  Preston 
acquiesced. 

"*And  you  write  a  villainous  hand, 
George,' "  continued  Bellairs.  **  *  There- 
fore, you  cannot  become  a  clerk,  and 
you  haven't  the  capital  to  start  a  wine- 
merchant's  business  or  the  heart  to  foist 
your  goods  down  the  throats  of  your 
friends.  Jf  you  took  to  cab-driving,  your 
acquaintances  woukl  feel  obliged  to  give 
you  half-a-crbwn  instead  of  your  legal 
shilling,  which  would  be  cadging  under 
another  form.  'J'hey  wouldn't  accept  you 
for  the  Army,  and  you  haven't  got  a 
sufficiently  artistic  eye  to  sweep  a  crossing 
properly.  The  only  thing  you  do  to  rights 
is  to  dress  yourself  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  anyone  else  in  town,  and  the  only 
valuable  information  you  jxjssess  relates 
to  the  ways  and  habits  of  decent  society, 
and  the  individual  who  combines  these 
two  precious  attributes  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  first-class  valet.'     Think,  mv  friend " 

"  Great  Scott,  1  cannot  think — you — vou 
a  valet  ;  why  on  earth  don't  you  get 
married  rather.''"  querietl  the  astounded 
Thomas. 

"]Mv  dear  fellow,  1  'd  rather  be  a  valet 
than  marry  for  money  anv  dav.  I  don't 
believe  mv  man  lias  a  bit  of  a  bad  time  ; 
lives  like  a  fighting-cock  and  all  expenses 
are  paid.  1  have  always  lived  pretty 
economically  myself,  but  I  'm  sure  my 
valet,  rates  and  taxes,  food  and  clothing, 
travelling  expenses,  embracing  railway 
fares,  tips  to  servants  and  hotel  bills,  run 
me  into  well  over  a  thousand,  with  other 
little  odds  and  ends.  Xow,  my  man  Jim 
enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  free  board, 
lodging  and  clothing,  together  with  an 
immunity  of  tips,  except  the  receiving  of 
them,  and  over  and  above  them  all  receives 
his  wages — considering  all  things,  in  my 
oi)inion,  he  ought  to  contribute  towards 
the  State  a  sum  represented  by  eightpence 
in  the  pound  on  an  annual  income  of 
at  least  a  thousand  guineas.  Servants 
don't  know  how  well  off  they  are  unless 
they  have  been  masters,  otherwise  their 
gratitude  would  be  overwhelming — as 
mine  will  be." 

"  But  seriously,  Bellairs,  what  do 
vou "  expostulated  Preston. 
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"  My  dear  follow,  I  'm  as  serious  as — as 
anything,"  responded  Sir  George  blithely, 
"  If  I  applied  for  the  post  of  sub-under- 
dcputy  secretary  lo  any  of  my  friends,  I 
should,  if  I  got  the  situation,  be  simply 
living  on  their  charity ;  now  as  valet  lo  a 
man  who  does  not  know  the  ropes  as  well 
as  I  do— well,  1  shall  give  him  a  jolly  good 
quiii  pro  quii.  I  shall  Cake  the  greatest 
interest  in  niv  man,  and  it  won't  be  my  fault 
if  he  doesn't  fairly  bristle  with  saroirfairt" 


Don't  you  make  any  mistake.  Cabby 
knows  his  fare." 

Sir  (icorgc  passed  a  silver  box  towards 
his  visitor. 

"  Have  one  of  your  own  cifjars,"  he  said 
cheerily.  

II. 

The  many  acquaintances  of  Bellairs  only 
laughed  when  they  first  heard  of  the  freak 
from  Preston,  who  had  li^cn  requested  by 
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'■  Hut  dash  it  all,  man,"  said  Preston 
despairingly.  "  How  aliout  your  friends — 
you  might  have  to  stay  at  their  houses  and 
all  that .'  " 

"They'll  have  to  put  up  with  that,  and 
if  they  meet  me  anyuhiTe  about  1  shall 
expect  them  to  smile  pleasantly  and  say, 
'Morning,  Rellairs,  pleasant ! '—or  'dis- 
gusting,' as  the  case  niav  be — 'weather 
ain't  it .-  •  and  1  '11  do  the  rest.  liless  you, 
I  know  better  than  to  make  things  un- 
comfortable ;  I  should  get  the  sack,  you 
know,  if  people  stopped  inviting  tiiv  man 
because  they  were  afraid  of  meeting  me. 


his  friend  to  spread  the  news  and  save 
him  the  .awkwardness  of  imparting  it  him- 
self,  and   they    chaffed    him    unmercifully 


on    being   so 

successfully   "  sjioofed "    by 

his  principal 

1  the  affair.     .\s  time  went 

on,  an,j  Hellai 

s  was  noH-here  seen  in  his 

usual  haunts. 

arious  rejiorts  were  circu- 

laled    concern 

ng   his   absence   from    his 

club  and  his 

circle  ;  liy  some  it  was  said 

that  he  had  gone  abro:id,  others  smiled 
knowingly,  aware  of  nothing  and  being 
(viihout  suflicient  imagination  to  invent 
anything  plausible.  It  was  left  to  the 
Hon.  William  Dunenrock.  \.o  \i\\ri.s'i\  <>wt 
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myster}',  which  he  did  accidentally  or 
'twould  never  have  been  done  at  all.  He 
entered  the  club  hurriedly  and  ordered  a 
sherry-and-bitters. 

"  Hallo,  Willy !  seen  a  ghost  or  been 
motored  ?  "  queried  a  friend. 

"Ghost,"  replied  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed. "Just  went  round  to  see  Bellairs — 
door  opened  by  Bellairs  himself.  *  Hallo, 
Georgie,'   said    I.      *  Run   you  to   earth.' 

*  A  very  fine  morning  indeed,'  he  replied. 

*  Please  step  this  way.'  He  then  opened 
the  door  of  his  den,  allowed  me  to  walk  in, 
and  said,  *  Mr.  Dunerrock ' — just  like  that, 
and  I  found  myself  facing  that  bounder 
Preston.  *  Hi ! '  I  said,  but  1  'm  blessed 
if  the  door  wasn't  shut ;  and  if  Preston 
didn't  look  as  if  he  were  on  the  point  of 
tears.  Well,  I  said  a  few  things  to  Preston 
to  let  him  know  what  I  thought  of  it,  and 
bless  my  soul  if  1  ever  thought  there  was 
so  much  good  in  the  little  brute  as-  1  tlo 
now  !  •  What  could  I  do  .'' '  he  asked.  *  1 
offered  him  a  shop  with  nothing  to  do  in 
the  City,  and  he  wouldn't  have  it  because 
there  was  nothing  to  do.  I  gave  him  a 
commission  with  plenty  to  do  in  South 
Africa  ;  he  wouldn't  accept  it  because  he 
didn't  know  the  ropes,  and  knew  lie  would 
only  drop  money  for  me.  1  knew  that,  too, 
but  I  didn't  care  * — decent  of  hiiu  to  say 
that,  wasn't  it  ? — *Xext  1  j)ropose(l  1  should 
lend  him  something.  Wouldn't  touch  a 
loan,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
prospect  of  repaying  it  and  no  security  to 
ofter.  Said  1  would  risk  it  ;  and  he  replied 
he  couldn't  accept  a  gift  of  money.  Then 
I  suggested  that  he  should  join  nie  in  a 
real  good  thing  in  mines.  Same  old 
exce.se — couldn't  pay  if  he  lost.  Told  him 
he  couliln't  lose  ;  but  it  was  no  good. 
Then  he  said  if  I  wouldn't  take  him  on 
he'd  go  to  Halifax  —  of  Halifax  and 
Timperley  of  the   Kafiir  -Market — and  so, 

• 

rather  than  that  should  happen,  I  said  he 
could  come  on,  making  a  proviso  that 
ever)-  time  he  called  me  **  Sir"  \\\  put 
another  tenner  on  his  wages.  He  did  it 
twice,  and  I  paid  him  on  the  nail  to  show  I 
was  in  earnest,  and  he  's  not  done  it  again.' 
Then  the  poor  little  beggar  told  me  how 
he  took  to  staying  out  late  so  as  to  miss 
meeting  Bellairs,  but  found  that  Bellairs 


waited  up  for  him  to  see  if  he  required 
anything,  so  he  simply  chucked  that  and 
goes  to  bed  about  ten,  so  that  Bellairs 
can  consider  himself  free.  I  can  tell  you, 
to  see  that  poor  little  bounder  with  a 
week-old  beard — he 's  told  Bellairs  his 
doctor  has  ordered  him  to  grow  one 
because  of  his  weak  chest,  but  it's  all 
because  he  got  to  know  that  (Jeorge  was 
learning  how  to  shave  a  man,  and  he 
simply  won't  allow  iiel lairs  to  touch 
him — well,  it 's  downright  pathetic." 

When  Ladv  Laleham  heard  from  her 
husband  that  he  had  invited  Mr.  Preston 
to  stav  at  Laleham  House  she  was  con- 
siderably  upset. 

'*  You  know  he  '11  brin;^'  George  with 
him,"  she  said. 

**  Cannot  be  helped,  he's  got  to  come — 
he  's  the  man  of  the  moment,  and  times 
arc  too  bad  to  throw  good  opportunities 
away,"  replied  her  husband. 

*'  He  shall  have  the  Blue  Room,  with 
the  library  to  have  his  meals  in,"  con- 
tinued the   lady. 

**  A  rough  diamond,  certainly ;  but  not 
so  bad  as  all  that,"  saiil  her  husband 
deprecatin«^ly. 

'*  1  am  referring  to  Sir  George,"  snapped 
her  ladyship,  rai)idly  turning  over  the 
paL;e>  <»t  her  en,i;au:enient  book.  "Thank 
goodness  I  it  will  be  practically  a  family 
partv,  with  the  exception  of  your  Preston 
and  Sclina  \'an  Hyde,  and  he  has  met  her 
before." 

Lord  Laleham  talked  of  many  things, 
but  on  j)iiltin,L(  a  (piery  to  his  wife  the 
onlv  answ<T  he  rei civiHl  was,  **  Yes,  he 
has  met  \u'T  before." 

Ladv  Laleham  was  ptTfecllv  correct.  Sir 
George  Bellairs  and  -Mrs.  Van  Hyde  had 
indeed  met  before — the  CunarliT  that  bore 
them  both  to  Lngland  from  tlie  States  had 
barely  dr()|)ped  Sandy  Hook  out  of  sight 
when  a  roll  of  the  vessel  caused  Mrs. 
Van  Hvde  to  droi)  into  Sir  (leoru^e's  arms 
as  he  ascemled  the  stairs  to  get  upon  the 
roof — it  is  ridieuhjus  to  apply  nautical 
tenns  to  these  great  floating  palaces.  The 
passage  was  a  bad  one,  and  the  number 
of  passengers  sufiicirntly  seaworthy  to 
contribute  to  each  other's  amusement  very 
small,  so  the  rolling  vessel  not  only  did 
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great  damage  to  the  crockery  by  throwing 
it  about,  but  also  threw  Mrs.  Van  Hyde 
into  the  society  of  Sir  George  Bellairs 
with  resuhant  damage  to  his  heart. 
Indeed,  upon  discovering  that  the  lady 
was  a  widow — he  had  already  learned  that 
she  was  particularly  charming — he  had  pro- 
posed to  her — in  a  coupe  as  they  rattled 
down  to  town — and  had  stepped  out  at 
Willesden  a  rejected  man. 

But  Lady  Laleham  didn't  know  that. 


HL 

When  Mrs.  Van  Hyde  entered  the  library 
at  Laleham  House,  she  found  Sir  George 
Bellairs  seated  before  the  fire  reading, 
but  he  immediately  rose,  bowed,  and  was 
about  to  retire,  when  she  stopped  him. 

**  Sir  George,"  she  said,  "  have  you 
chosen  to  forget  me  -  or  shall  we  shake 
hands  ?  " 

*'  Xo,  Madam,  I  have  not  forgotten 
you,  but  the  change  that  has  occurred  in 
my  locus  standi  since  we  last  met  precludes 
any  social  intercourse  approaching " 

*'  What  rubbish  !  Do  sit  down.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you,"  said  iNIrs.  Van  Hyde,  with 
just  the  least  sign  of  petulance. 

"  In  obedience  to  your  wishes,  Matlam," 
he  replied  quietly. 

**  I  understand  that  your  agreement  with 
Mr.  Preston  contains  a  clause  concerning 
your  mode  of  addressing  him,  which 
clause,  I  understood,  extended  also  to 
his  friends,"  said   -Mrs.  Van   Hyde. 

"  I  did  not  read  it  that  way,  !Mrs.  Van 
Hyde,  but  if  you  insist " 

*'  1  do.  Now,  why  haven't  you  been  to 
call  on  me  since  I  settled  in  town  ?  It 
was  hardly  friendly  of  you,  after  our  very 
pleasant  acquaintance,  to  drop  me  alto- 
gether, as  you  have  done,"  she  continued. 

**  After    what  occurred "   began   Sir 

George. 

**  You  mean  in  the  train — well,  vou 
don't  look  at  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  do. 
When  someone  says  to  you,  *  Will  you 
come  out  for  a  drive  with  me  this  after- 
noon ? '  and  you  reply  in  the  negative, 
wouldn't  you  b(»  rather  surprised  if 
your  former  friend  incontinently  dropped 
you  }  " 


*'  My  dear  Mrs.  Van  Hyde,  you  put  the 
question  on  an  entirely  different  footing  to 
the  real  facts  as  they  are.  I  ask  you  to 
marry  me " 

**  You  did  do  so,"  interrupted  ^Irs.  Van 
Hyde  pleasantly. 

**  Kr — well,  I  did  ask  you  to  marry  me, 
and  you  replied  in  the  negative,  thereupon 
there  arose  a  certain  delicacy  in  the 
position  which  could  only  be  met  by  my 
studiously  avoiding  any  chance  of  our 
meeting.  In  the  case  you  quote,  the 
question  of  a  drive  is  of  little  moment,  it 
can  be  repeated " 

*'  And  in  like  manner,"  ]\Irs.  Van  Hyde 
remarked  sweetly,  *'  a  proposal  can  be 
repeated." 

"  I  was  about  to  add  '  and  be  accepted,'  " 
continued  Sir  George. 

"And    I "  began   Mrs.  Van   Hyde, 

but  she  got  no  further,  because  at  that 
moment  the  door  again  opened,  and  Mr. 
Preston  walking  in,  Sir  George  rose  and 
solemnly  left  the  apartment. 

**  Stupid  man,"  said  .Mrs.  Van  Hytle 
angrily.  "  Oh  !  I  don't  mean  you,  ]Mr. 
Preston,  1  mean   that  idiot.  Sir  George." 

Mr.  Preston  looked  relieved. 

'*  Do  you  know,  1  believe  you  are  right," 
he  said.  '*  I  reallv  believe  he  is  an  idiot. 
The  other  day,  in  the  hoi)es  of  doing  him 
a  good  turn,  I  told  my  legal  adviser  to 
ferret  round  and  see  if  nothing  could  be 
done  to  put  Sir  George  on  his  feet  again. 
I  can  tell  you,  Mrs.  Van  Hyde,  I  sliall  be 
glad  to  get  ritl  of  him  ;  he  's  wearing  me 
to  a  shadow.  You  don't  know  what  it 's 
like  on  'Change  for  me  when  there  's  a  bit 
of  a  slack  time.  Well,  I  get  a  letter  from 
Sly  and  Cute,  saying  that  the  estate  of 
Bellairs  .Manor  is  altogether  unencumbered 
in  the  way  of  mortgages,  and  that  it  is 
worth  quite  a  thousand  a  year.  I  taxed 
Sir  George  with  this,  and  I  'm  blessed  if 
he  didn't  say  that  in  ten  years  he  hoped 
to  have  paid  off  all  his  debts  and  be  in  a 
position  to  live  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  in  the  past.  Well,  I  was  ready  to 
implore  him  on  my  knees  to  be  reasonable, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  terms  of  our 
agreement,  in  which  it  is  stated  *  that  the 
delinquent  in  the  case  of  any  departure 
from  any  of  the   ordinary  laws  governing 
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the  relations  between  master  and  sen-ant 
should  have  to  receive  from  the  offended 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds  for  each  offence, 
with  certain  exceptions  mentioned  in 
Clauses  seven  and  eight.'  It's  very  trying, 
Mrs.  Van  Hyde — very  trying." 


Some  dajs  later  Mrs.  Van  Hyde  rang 
the  boudoir  bell.  She  had  been  unfolding 
her  plans  to  Lady  I-aleham,  and  that  most 
pleasant  hostess  had  kissed  her — which 
was  indeed  a  pleasure,  for  Mrs.  Van  Hyde 
enjoyed   a   very   fair  share   of    American 


bc.-iuly-and  had   Kild  lier 
what  .she  thoiiKlil  lit. 

"Send  Sir  (k-orge  lleibi 
said  ulien  the  footman  canu 


Mrs.     Van     Mvde     agreed     ivith     him  bcauly-and  had   Kild  her  lo  do  exactly 
heariih . 

"To  ihink,"  she  .said  lo  herself.  • 
he  «ni,-t  undersiand    that  niicn  hv 

li..s,a  I  had  iK.t  been  a  widow  a  year,  and  to  lier 

that    I    ha.lifi    enjoyed    a  single   London  in  hi:,  place,  in  the  courseofa  leu  niiniiies, 

swiMiri  wiihiiin  any  restriction  niairinnmial.  stood  Sir  Ceorge.     And   Mrs.  Van    Hvde 

and  llial  I  was  accusiumed  Ici  be  jiroposed  let  him  stand. 

t<i  several  times  by  the  .same  person — oh,  "  I  am  g<Hng  back  to  London  iliis  ifier- 

Jl'x  lootryhij;^  "  nuun,  Sir  (leorge,"  she  said. 
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**  Indeed — I  had  not  heard  of  it,"  he 
replied,  fingering  his  white  tie  somewhat 
nervously. 

**  I  have  only  just  come  to  the  decision, 
to  which  your  presence  here  in  your  present 
guise  has  contributed  much,"  she  con- 
tinued somewhat  bitterly. 

'*  Please  accept  my  apologies,  and  don't 
let  me  drive  you  away.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
my  month  with  Mr.  Preston  is  up  this 
evening,  and  he  has  had  the  kindness  to 
forego  the  customary  month's  notice — 
indeed,  I  am  going  up  to  town  myself  to- 
night," Sir  George  replied  quietly. 

**  My  arrangements  are  unalterable,  thank 
you.  But  with  regard  to  yourself.  When 
you  arrive  in  town,  are  you ?  " 

"  Going  into  service  again  ?  That 
depends " 

**A  month's  character  is  not  of  very 
much  use,"  she  interpolated  musingly. 
**  By  the  way.  Sir  George,  will  you 
kindly  tell  Thorne  that  1  shall  want  a 
carriage  to  take  me  to  the  station  for 
the  4.30  express.?  Thank  you,  and  will 
you  " — she  felt  in  her  purse — "  accept  a 
small  douceur  for  your  trouble  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens !  no,"  rei)lied  Sir 
George   angrily. 

"  I  understood  vou  wished  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  usual  practice  in  your 
adopted  sphere  ?  I  always  make  a  slight 
present  in  return  for  any  trouble  I  give 
to  my  friends'  servants." 

Sir  George  Bellairs  bit  his  lip. 

**  I  am  much  obliged,  I\Irs.  Van  Hyde," 
he  said,  somewhat  paling  as  he  held  out 
his  hand. 


Mrs.  Van  Hyde  placed  her  empty  hand 
in  Sir  George's,  and  looked  him  in  the 
eyes — for  a  moment. 


IV. 

"  Hotel  Geissbach,  Brientz. 
**  August  24,  1896. 
"  Dear  Kenavon, 

"  .Many  thanks  for  your  note  and  the 
cheque  you  enclosed ;  it  is  very  good  of 
you  taking  your  defeat  so  well  and  saying 
that  I  deserved  to  win ;  frankly,  I  almost 
lost  the  wager  on  the  very  stroke  of  time, 
and  there  were  several  occasions  during 
the  month  when  I  almost  chucked  the 
whole  thing  up  and  said  it  was  all  a  bet, 
but  1  managed  to  hold  out  somehow. 
To  start  with,  you  see  Preston  is  such  a 
thoroughly  good-hearted  little  gentleman 
that  1  felt  very  bad  about  deceiving  him, 
because  he  took  evervthins:  to  heart 
so  ;  and  then  there  was  mv  wife, 
who  refused  to  speak  to  me  for  full  five 
minutes  when  I  confessed  the  truth  about 
the  bet — before  she  was  my  wife.  I 
w^as  a  very  near  touch-and-go,  1  can 
assure   vou. 

"  Lady  Bellairs  is  enjoying  Switzerland 
immensely,  although  it  is  so  overrun  with 
excursionists ;  but,  you  see,  she  has  to 
enjoy  it,  or  say  she  does,  because  she 
insisted  on  coming  here.  We  are  going 
for  a  short  visit  to  the  States  to  see  her 
people,  and  shall  then  settle  in  London, 
where  we  hope  to  see  much  of  you. 
"  Yours,  etc. 

"  George  Bellairs." 
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appearani'ii  of  the  hi'n(i(|Ui 
Army  Medical  School.  Ni'tlfv  Hospital, 
Uif  iii!!'p6t  for  foreign  invaliils,  stands  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  Southampton  Water; 
anil  there  our   sick   and   wounded   siildiers 
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of  llomliav  plague. 
Afridi  Ijuflets,  and 
other  such -like 
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dents to  which  their 


,  but  rather  monotonous  and  cheer- 
less. However,  no  one,  unless  compelled, 
stays  in  the  ward  except  during  meal 
hours  and  at  night.  In  the  evening  the 
patients  jjalher  round  liie  table  to  play 
domimn'S  or  cards  (euchre  and  cribbage 
are  the  favourite  games),  and  to  exchange 
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com|>!tmcnts,  which  for  force  and  point 
put  ihose  of  a  London  calxIrivL-r  tum- 
plctely  in  the  shndc.  In  the  Illustraiion 
on  page  171  the  nurses,  belonging  to  the 
Royni  Annv  Medical  Corps,  ajipear  in 
uniform,  as  they  are  also  shown  in  the 
pifturc  bt'low,  where  a  private  and  a  cor- 
poral arc  performing  a  weekly  operation — 
takinj;  and  recordinj;  a  patient's  weight. 
The    whole   establishment    is    under    the 


shams  sickness— the  malingerer.  To  the 
military  medical  officer  accustomed  to 
deal  with  such  men,  this  is  not  a  very 
hard  case  to  diagnose;  and  when  diag- 
nosed, still  less  hard  to  treat.  A  course  of 
continual  continement  to  bed,  with  low- 
very  low — diet,  usually  restores  his  services 
to  a  ijrateful  country  in  a  very  short  lime. 
Sometimes,   however,  this    result     is    not 
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charge    of    a    (Surgcim)    ^Tajor-fk-neral. 

reduced   li)    a    slale    of    absolute   despair 

a.ssisted   by  several   officers  from  the  home 

as  is  .'■Viown  liv   a    staleineiu  bandeil   in   In 

and  Indian  medical  departments. 

him:    ■■!    beg    to   state   llial    1  joined   he' 

The  patients  treated  may  lie  divided  into 

.Majesty's  Navv  in  1 889.  and  tli;il  1  d.-serte. 

four  classes.     The  tirsl  suffers  from  th>se 

from  li.M.S. in  rSoi.    Three  months 

disi-ases  with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less 

later  1  .■niisted.  and  again  deserted  in  1803 

familiar.    Then  there  is  the  wounded  hero. 

At  pr.seiit  m»  name  is  on  the  bo<.ks  <)f  lw< 

who  has  come  home  to  narniie  stories  of 

eomjanies  of  miliiia."     If  this  man  wish.-, 

Ills  feats  of  prowess,  and  in  ilream  of  the 

to  leave  the  Army  his  desire  was  not   real- 

V.C. that  he  did  or  did  not  gel;  the  darling 

ised.     He  was  si'iil  on  a  spell  of  foreigi 

of  British  music-halls  an.l  public-houses. 

seriice.    where    he    would    not    have    the 

Another,    not   very   Inrije    class,    includes 

oppi)rtunity  of  again  deserting.     Last  0 

the   man    who,    for   reasons  of  his   own. 

all,  there  is  the  ugliest  of  disea.s*;s,. 
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REAL    CASTLES    IN    THE    AIR. 

THE    INACCESSIBLE    MONASTERIES    OF    METEOR  A, 

Bv    CHARLES    ANC;US. 


THE  monasteries  of  Meteora,  near 
Larissa  and  the  Gulf  of  Salonica, 
are  in  very  literalness  castles  in  the  air. 
The  ideal  of  every  monastery  is  high,  and 
those  at  Meteora  translate  this  aspiration 
into  brick  and  mortar,  hence  their  name. 
They  were  originally  set  far  aloft  in  their 
inaccessible  situation  for  the  sake  of  safety; 
but,  alas  !  in  too  many  cases  even  such  pre- 
caution has  proved  inadequate.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit,  only  eight  of  the  original  twenty- 
two  were  inhabited,  the  remainder  having 
been  destroyed,  often  by  artillery  fire  from 
commanding  positions  in  the  vicinity. 
Siiice  then  St.  Stephen's,  too,  has  gune 
the  way  of  the  majority.  This  was  the 
onlv  monasterv  which  could  be  enti-red 
on  foot,  a  plank  drawbritlge  sj)anning 
the  abyss  which  dividetl  it  from  llie 
adjacent  mountain.  One  night  some 
"  Hoodoods,**  or  Turkish  Irregular 
Guards,  lay  in  ambush  near,  and,  on 
the  bridge  being  lowered  in  the  niorning, 
rushed  in,  robbing  and  destroying.  Dis- 
appointed of  the  rich  booty  they  expected, 
the  invaders  proceeded  to  torture  and  kill 
many  of  my  kindly  hosts  of  the  year 
previous.  Indeed,  in  the  first  Greek  War  of 
Revolution,  all  the  monks  would  probably 
have  been  massacred  had  it  not  been  for 
the  English  and  Russian  Consuls  at  Larissa. 
I  may  note  that  the  monasteries  casually 
^et  money  presents  from  the  Russian 
(Government,  but  the  suspicion  of  the  Czar's 
heel  makes  the  gifts  scarcely  popular. 

The  remainder  of  the  monasteries  can 
be  entered  only  by  means  of  a  rope, 
windlass,  and  net,  in  which  one  sits  and 
is  drawn  up  to  a  window  several  hundred 
feet  above,  or  by  rope-ladders  fastened 
against    the    side    of    the    cliff.      Either 


method  is  somewhat  trying  to  the  nerves 
of  a  novice,  for  the  slightest  giddiness  on 
the  swinging  ladders  would  probably  provt! 
fatal.  The  monks  themselves  usuallv  use  the 
ladders,  and  look  like  black  flies  crawling 
up  the  face  of  the  rock.  They  climb  with 
the  body  bent  almost  double,  and  hands 
and  feet  close  together,  monkey  fashion. 

Life  in  these  "Castles  in  the  Air"  is 
the  most  peaceful  jjossible.  One  is  com- 
pletely cut  oft'  from  tlie  world,  and  can  lie 
on  the  soft  j)atches  of  grass  outside  their 
doors,  and  dream  to  one's  heart's  content — 
no  sound  coming  up  from  below  save  the 
tinkling  of  the  sheep-bells  and  occasional 
faint  cries  of  the  villagers.  The  air  is 
delightfully  fresh  and  pure,  the  sun  is 
warm,  and  all  around  there  stretches  a 
magnificent  j)anorama  of  rich  plains,  bril- 
liantlv  tinted  hills,  and  snowv  mountains. 
Altogether,  it  is  (juite  an  ideal  spot  for  a 
fortnight's  perfect  peace  and  repose,  sale 
from  the  many  worries  of  our  modern 
frantic  civilisation  ;  but  let  the  intending 
visitor  beware  of  the  numerous  brigands, 
oflTicial  and  otherwise,  who  infest  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who  can  be  relied  on 
to  make  things  extremely  unpleasant  lor 
the  unfortunate  tourist  who  should  fall  into 
their  hands.  1  will  now'  give  a  few  extracts 
from  my  journal  which  I  hope  will  speak 
for  themselves. 

It  was  on  an  Aprii  day  that  I  set  out, 
like  Chaucer's  pilgrims,  to  visit  the  shrine. 
Suddenly  the  wonderful  rocks  of  Meteora 
came  in  sight.  Never  had  I  seen  a  more 
extraordinary  view.  All  around  rose  de- 
tached pinnacles,  huge  monoliths,  shoot- 
ing up  like  needles  from  the  plain,  the 
aerial  summits  of  many  being  crowned 
with    buildings.      SU3l\^\\\.    ycv    ^\v:>w\w  JWl 
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that  monastery  called  /xir  exctlhucc 
Meteora,  as  l)eing  the  largest.  At  the 
f(jc)t  of  its  rock  we  stood  and  shouted  for 
some  time,  but  without  result ;  so,  to 
announce  my  arrival,  1  fired  a  couple  of 
revolver  shots,  which,  echoing  through 
the  ravines,  quickly  brought  some  heads 
to  the  windows,  250  ft.  above.  A  rope 
and  net  were  lowered.  One  of  the  fathers, 
returning  from  a  visit  to  the  village  below, 
arrived  opportunely  to  ])repare  me  for  the 
ascent.  He  spread  the  net,  circular  and 
co!) web-shaped,  on  the  ground,  and  I 
sealed  myself  in  the  centre,  cross-leggetl. 
'i'he  ends  wure  drawn  up  over  my  head 
and  hung  on  a  hook.  A  shout  to  those 
above,  and  I  was  swinging  up  the  fai.e  of 
the  clifT,  spinning  round  like  a  to|)^  and 
occasionally  bumping  against  the  rock. 

I  felt  anything  but  hai)py,  especially 
since  the  meshes  of  the  net  were  so  large 
and  transparent  that  I  seemed  to  be 
ll<jating  in  the  air  witii  a  few  threads  for 
my  solt^  support.  At  last  the  top  was 
reached.  Stretched -out  arms  drew  me 
in,  and  I  lay  entangled,  a  helpless  heap 
«»n  the  floor,  until  unrolled  bv  mv  friendlv 
hosts.  They  smned  pleased  to  see  me, 
and  otft  red  nu'  a  room  and  anything  else 
1  might  recjuire. 

I  was  given  in  charge  of  "  Papa  '* 
(Jabriel,  who,  on  the  strength  of  his 
knowledge  of  about  a  dozen  words  of 
Italian,  had  been  ap|)()inted  interjjn'ter , 
I  often  wondered  what  he  made  me  say. 
I  triv'd  him  one  day  with  some  Hindu- 
stani, but  it  made  no  ditTerence ;  he 
merely  wagged  his  old  head  wisely,  and 
interpreted  it  as  usual.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  remarks  he  put  into  my  mouth 
were  much  more  satisfactory  and  in 
accordance  with  what  they  expected  from 
a  distinguished  visitor  than  what  I  actually 
said.  At  any  rate,  the  rest  appeared  to  be 
(juite  contented. 

As  my  baggage  had  not  arrived,  I  had 
to  ask  the  monks  to  supply  deficiencies. 
They  were  very  obliging,  ami  showed 
me  round  several  of  the  fathers'  roonus ; 
but  most  had  such  a  strong  *'  odour  of 
sanctity"  that  I  felt  glad  to  get  out  again. 
Fortunately,  the  room  finally  selected  was 
i>eJd<jm  used.     It  had  a  quaint  appearance 


and  was  furnished  in  the  Turkish  style, 
with  a  broad  divan  at  each  side,  and 
at  the  end  a  large  projecting  fireplace, 
well  filled  with  blazing  logs,  which  I  was 
glad  of,  the  air  at  this  height  being  cold 
and  frosty.  The  ceiling  was  of  carved 
wood  and  the  walls  full  of  curious  little 
cupboards  and  recesses  ;  the  grated 
windows  very  small  and  deei>ly  sunken — 
alto<^ether  a  cosv  little  room. 

Anil  now  came  the  first  difl^iculty — I 
wanted  a  bath.  I  consulted  with  (leorgio 
;mv  (ireek  servant),  who  went  to  (iabriel 
and  asked  him  what  he  could  do.  This 
was  indeed  a  |)()ser  to  the  old  man.  Never 
before  had  such  a  want  made  itself  felt 
in  the  monastery.  He  .vever,  I  was  an 
eccer.tric  Englishman,  and  had  to  be 
humoured.  They  consulted  long  and 
anxiously,  and  at  last  (leorgio  appeared, 
his  face  beaming  with  satisfaction,  and 
l)ro(luced  a  circular  cauldron  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  This,  he 
exi)lained  with  much  satisfaction,  was 
usually  useil  for  cooking  the  monastery 
soup  !  It  was,  however,  clean,  and  I  had 
several  most  refreshing  **  tubs  "  in  it. 

The  next  day  my  luggage  arrived  and 
was  brought  uj)  in  the  net.  1  exhibited 
various  little  nicknacks  to  the  fathers, 
such  as  mv  opera-glass,  combined  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon,  et(\,  which  they  hooked 
al  wonderingh  ;  and  their  delight  became 
exc.'ssivi'  when  I  lired  a  few  shots  from 
mv  revolver  and  thev  saw  the  chambers  go 
round. 

The  fasting  pa|;as  were  evidently  look- 
ing forward  to  their  big  meat  feast  on 
Easier  Sunday.  They  went  in  a  body  two 
mornings  later  to  their  grass  platform, 
their  mouths  watering  as  thev  looked 
over  their  little  Hock  to  see  which  was 
in  the  best  condition  for  killing.  Old 
I'\ather  (Jabriel  visited  me  occasionally 
to  get  a  cup  of  l\nglish  tea — a  delicacy 
of  whiih  he  was  immensely  fond  ami  he 
did  not  object  to  a  glass  of  brandy  either 
when  he  could  get  it  .  L'luler  the  in- 
fluence of  the  alcohol,  the  old  man  got 
tjuite  warlike. 

April  7  was  the  first  day  in  Easter,  and 
six  services  were  held  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.     They   n(»w   beLran   to  fast   rigiilly. 
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Diirinj;  Lent  tlicy  are  allowed  bread, 
vegotables,  wine,  caviare,  and  coffee  —  a 
pretty  liberal  regime;  but  now  only  the 
tno  former. 

t  over  the  monastery. 

i  curious  and  interest- 


On  April  8  1  Hci 

he  little  church  i 


irst,  the  altar, 
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Meteora  had  departetl,  ami  only  two  were 
full.  The  lower  buildings,  kitchens, 
bakehouses,  etc.,  were  in  a  very  filthy 
state,  and  the  room  set  apart  for  a 
hospital  was  in  ruins — evidently  never 
used ;  a  good  sign  for  the  salubrity  of 
the      place. 


Perhaps 


Ihe 


of  ail  was  a 
little  chapel 
a  short  way 
down  the  cliff, 
reached       by 

the  rock.  In 
it  was  a  small 
door  which, 
when  opened, 
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the  .\bbot. 
The  arched  ceiling  is  covered  with  a 
fresco  painting  of  the  Virgin  Marv  and 
(.'hild,  .surrounded  by  saints.  Next  I 
visited  the  cellar  and  found  it  full  of 
immense  v.ils.  enough  to  last  a  century, 
one  woulil  say ;    but,   alas  ! ,  the  glory  of 


'"  "'"■■"""'  ijuirics    ahniit 

stale  of  its  t<,]k:  and  finding  it 
be     new,     I     (iecided    to    visit    the 

laam  Monastery.  ( )n  the  olh,  ( leorgio, 
.servant,  was  sent  up  first  to  inform 
fathers    of    m\    arrival ;   also,  being 

vier  than  I  was,  he  made  a  convenient 
for   the   rope.     Instead    of   crossing 

legs  li  /.I  Turk,  he  kept  ihem  straight 

,  consequently  was  drawn  up  head  and 
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fet'l  togi'llicr  and  hi  mi  quarters  protruding      vineyards 
from  ibe  liulc  in  ihf  iiottom  of  the  net — a      sisted  on  ■ 
most    liulitrous   sjglit.      \\c   roared    with 
laugliter,  but    I    envied  him  when   I  saw 


the  valley  below.  They  in- 
sisted on  our  drinking  so  much  of  it  that 
ue  both  became  a  little  "  elevated,"  and  I 
personally,  thanks  to  this  "  Dutch  courage," 


him  draivn  safely  in.  The  ascent  «as  very 
unpleasant — the  meshes  of  the  net  being  a 
foot  S(|iiare.  tlie  height  150  feet,  and 
the  wind  high.  The  AbiK)t  and  all 
his  sioiic  and  jolly  looking  munks 
received  me  with  great  dintiiicti<in,  and 
there  was  much  bowing  and  placing  of 
hands  over  hearts.  We  first  inspected 
their  little  church.  It  was  in  goiid  order, 
and  full  of  paintings  and  gildings,  with 
the  usual  number  of  appalling  martyr- 
doms— such  flayings  alive  and  chopping 
<i(r  of  heads  and  arms  !  There  was  also  a 
large  painting  of  hell,  with  devils  drag- 
ging pe<)ple  down  by  their  hair.  Among 
these  nnfortunale  victims  were  smooth- 
faced men,  ttilh  regular  black  hats  and  an 
unmistakable  Anglo-Sa-^on  look.  I  was 
sujiplied  in  the  Abbot's  room  with  a  cold 
collation  of  eggs,  sweetmeats,  and  capital 
coffee  and  wine,  the  latter  in  especial 
heing  e.iccllcnt,  made    from    their   own 
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sucking-pigs  had  much  to  do  with  it.  They 
asked  tne  to  fire  a  feu-de-joie  with  my 
revolver.  I  had  so  few  cartridges  that  I 
declined,  but  sent  my  servant  to  the  village 
for  some  powder,  and  wc  soon  had  plenty 
of  noise.  The  fathers  were  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes,  and  spent  the  time 
playing  at  romping  games  in  the  court- 
yard, like  a  lot  of  children.  At  length  the 
long-expected  dinner  came  off.  The  prin- 
cipal dishes  were  fried  eggs  swimming  in 
butter,  soup  full  of  meat,  lamb,  sucking- 
pigs,  and  rice-pudding.  Their  way  of 
eating  was  anything  but  refined.  Papa 
Aniinous  carved  the  pig,  holding  it  in  one 
hand  (an  uncommonly  dirty  one)  and 
cutting  it  with  the  other.  It  did  not  carve 
as  easily  as  he  expected,  so  he  laid  down 
the  knife,  seized  a  jaw  in  each  hand,  and 
tore  the  upper  half  off,  handing  it  to  me 
whh  his  dirty  greasy  hands.  How  they 
did  eat !  What  smacking  of  lips  and 
gobbling !  And  along  with  it,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  repeatedly  making  noises  with 
their  mouths,  unknown  in  polite  society, 
but  which  were  supposed  to  testify  to  their 
enjoyment  of  their  meal.  After  dinner 
they  began  to  sing  hymns,  but  as  the  wine 


took  effect  these  changed  into  revolu- 
tionary songs.  In  the  meantime  I  pro- 
duced a  bottle  of  rum,  which  we 
drank  out  of  coffee-cups.  This  produced 
greater  excitement  still.  Georgio  and 
Papa  Theophilus  danced  a  sort  of  wild 
dance  round  the  table,  which  ihey  called 
the  "Romaika."  The  former  then  began 
to  sing  Albanian  songs — rather  amorous 
ones,  I  'm  afraid — and  the  orgie  was  at  hs 
height.  1  was  astonished  at  the  way  these 
devout  men  went  on.  Perhaps  if  the 
Abbot  had  been  there  thej'  would  not 
have  been  quite  so  lively.  Papa  Ephemeus 
was  as  drunk  as  an  owl,  and  kept  on  wink- 
ing solemnly  at  me  across  the  table.  In 
short,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  we  were  all 
extremely  jolly,  and  after  smoking  two  or 
three  pipes  uith  them  I  was  glad  to  make 
my  escape — the  odour  of  sanctity  seasoned 
with  garlic  being  too  unpleasant  to  be 
borne  long. 

Next  morning  (April  i  j).  after  a  tender 
farewell  to  all  the  papas,  and  much 
objurgation  to  the  men  with  the  baggage- 
ponies,  I  set  off,  taking  with  mc  most 
pleasant  memories  of  my  aerial  resting- 
places  and  kindly,  hospitable  hosts. 
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By    MRS.   ANDREW    DEAN. 


The  Study  at  Adfners,  Mr.  Berknger*s 
house  in  Surrey.  A  comfortable,  but  rather 
untidy  room,  ivith  a  great  many  books  in  it, 
A  beautiful  view  from  the  windoivs.  Mr. 
Berenger,  the  celebrated  novelist,  is  at  his 
7vri ting' table.  Rose,  his  daughter,  a  very 
pretty  girl  of  eighteen,  stands  near  him,  an 
open  letter  in  her  hand. 


Rose.  She  arrives  by  the  12.15.  ^^^ 
will  be  here  in  five  minutes.  I  can*t  help 
it,  Dad  !     She  would  come. 

Mr.  B.  Bless  me,  child  !  Have  you  no 
will  of  your  own  ? 

Rose.  Plenty.  But — they  always  say 
you  invited  them,  and  it  *s  always  true. 
You  *re  so  distressingly  good-natured,  Dad. 

Mr.  B.  I  suppose  1  have  my  faults,  like 
other  people,  but  1  'm  not  good-natured — 
not  in  your  sense  of  the  word,  I  mean. 

Rose.  Oh  !  ( lakes  up  a  letter  from  a  pile 
on  the  table,  some  of  ivhich  are  not  yet 
opened.)  The  Vicar  of  Shrimpington  Wi)uld 
like  some  more  free  copies  of  your  last 
novel  to  sell  at  a  bazaar.  His  church 
steeple  is  out  of  repair.  Bless  the  Vicar 
of  Shrimpington.  {Takes  up  other  letters.) 
Autograph  -  hunters.  Only  five  to-day. 
Julia  0*Connor  would  like  a  lock  of  your 
hair.  {Laughs,)  You've  none  to  spare. 
Dad,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  B.  {easily).  Give  me  some  sheets 
of  i)aper.  If  I  can  make  people  happier 
with  so  little  trouble 

RosK.  It's  all  verv  well,  but  I  have  to 
write  their  silly  addresses,  and  pay  for 
the  stamps  out  of  my  housekeeping 
nionev.  If  this  new  novel  catches  on 
like  the  last  I  shall  want  an  increased 
allowance.  Ox  I  might  sell  your  signatures 
at  a  shilling  apiece. 


Mr.  B.  I  daresay;  and  then  whenever 
I  was  having  a  quiet  pipe  you  'd  bring  me 
a  pen  and  paper. 

Rose.  Oh,  no  I  /  understand  that  even 
a  novelist  may  be  busy.  {Points  to  a  stack 
of  unopened  manuscripts.)  I  believe  all  the 
boys  and  girls  in  Great  Britain  ask  you  to 
read  their  manuscripts,  and  give  them  your 
honest  opinion. 

Mr.  B.  {groans). 

Rose.  And  think  of  the  abusive  un- 
stamped letters  you  get  when  you  have 
given  it ! 

Mr.  B.  Some  seem  grateful. 

Rose  {sniffs  and  takes  up  an  unopened 
letter.)  I  have  just  paid  twopence  for  this  one. 

iMr.  B.  {reading  aloud).  Dear  Sir, — 
Thank  you  for  nothing.  You  have  not 
read  my  novel,  because  I  put  a  drop  of 
gum  between  page  703  and  page  704,  where 
the  Lady  Yvonne  defies  the  Marquis,  and 
/■/  is  still  there ;  so  your  advice  that  I  want  to 
stuily  models  of  fine  English  is  ridiculous, 
and  when  your  next  novel  comes  out,  I 
shall  look  whc^.her  you  have  stolen  my 
plot,  and  if  you  do  I  shall  not  spare  you. 
Your  last  novel  I  consider  very  feeble.  In 
fact  you  arc  going  off ;  though  no  doubt 
the  ring  you  lead  will  continue  to  roll  you 
sky  high  in  their  well-known  shameless 
manner.  It  is  time  all  this  was  stopped, 
and  literature  restored  to  hands  who  know 
how  to  use  it. — Yours  gratefully  (ha-ha), 

Roland  dk  Bohux. 
Well,  that  *s  worth  twopence,  Rose. 

Rose.  Oh,  Dad,  I  wish  youM  take 
things  seriously! 

Mr.  B.  My  dear  child,  you  won't  when 
you  're  as  old  as  I  am.  You  '11  know  that 
nothing  matters  very  much  or  lasts  very 
long — excej)t  the  toothache. 
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Rose.  But  your  novels  are  very  serious  : 
very  tragic. 

Mr.  B.  They're  fiction.  Real  life  is  a 
joke  if  you  take  it  the  right  way. 

Rose.  Miss  Mortlake  is  not  a  joke. 

Mr.  B.  (stghs).  No. 

Rose.  She  is  very  serious — very  tragic — 
like  your  novels. 

Mr.  B.  Oh,  come,  Rose,  my  novels  are 
not  as  had  as  all  that  I 

Rose.  And  she  may  matter  very  much, 
and  she  might  stay  very  long. 

Mr.  B.  (uneasiiy).  You  're  too  suspicious, 
my  dear. 

Rose.  No  wonder !  Since  I  left  school 
and  you  grew  so  famous,  I  *ve  prevented  at 
least  six  women  from  becoming  my  step- 
mother. (^Indignantly,^  I  Ve  no  time  to 
establish  myself,  Dad  ;  you  take  so  much 
looking  after. 

Mr.  B.  When  all's  said  and  done,  a 
man  can't  be  married  against  his  will. 

Rose.  Oh  !  can't  he  ? 

.Mr.  B.  He  must  propose  to  the  woman. 

Rose.  Oh,  dear  no,  Dad.  Where  have 
you  lived  't 

Mr.  B.  {looking  at  his  watcK),  I  rather 
thought  of  taking  lunch  out  to-day,  on  my 
bicycle.  Anything  will  do  .  .  .  bread  and 
cheese 

Rose.  That  \s  no  good,  Dad.  It  only 
delays  matters.     To-day  I  'm  here. 

Mr.  B.  But  what  can  jv^w  do,  my  dear  ? 

Rose.   I  must  think.     {^Thinks.) 

(.Mr.  B.  takes  up  Roland  de  Bohun's 
Utter  again  and  chuckUs  oi^cr  it.  Rosi: 
looks  pcnsivily  at  her  father.  A  long 
silence,  broken  at  last  by  Mr.  B.) 

Mr.  B.  Well,  Rose? 

Rose.  I  have  an  idea.  Miss  Mortlake, 
as  )t>u  know,  is  a  flopper. 

Mr.  B.  A  how  much  ? 

RosK.  A  flopper  .  .  .  always  on  her 
knees  to  someone.  Just  now  it's  you.  A 
little  while  ago  it  was  Wilkins,  the  Minor 
Poet. 

.Mr.  B.  Will  ytju  set  n[)  a  new  idol  for 
her,  then  ? 

R<iSE.  No ;  I  thought  I  'd  pull  down 
the  old  one — if  you  dcm't  mind,  Dad. 

Mr.  B.  My  dear  girl,  you  may  shatter 
me  in  fragments  if  you  please.      Anything 


for  a  quiet  life.  There 's  the  front  door. 
{He  gets  up  in  a  flurry*  and  disappears 
through  a  Imv  French  windoiv  into  the 
garden.  The  parlour-maid  announces  Miss 
Mortlake,  an  amrmic-looking young  woman 
with  very  round  prominent  eyes,  a  restless 
manner,  and  untidy  hair.  She  wears  a 
shocking  coat  and  skirt,  a  velveteen  hat 
that  has  been  out  in  the  rain,  and  thick 
square-toed  boots.) 

Mlss  M.  You  got  my  letter,  I  hope. 
Miss  Berenger.  It  is  so  delightful  to 
come  in  this  informal  friendlv  wav.  When 
I  met  your  father  at  the  New  ( iallery  last 
week  we  somehow  began  to  talk  about 
pilgrimages.  You  can't  be  a  moment  in 
Mr.  Berenger's  company  without  talking  of 
something  that  ennobles  the  soul,  can  you  ? 

Rose.  It 's  not  my  experience.  I  only 
see  father  at  meals,  and  then  he  's  usually 
swearing  at  the  food.  It  doesn't  ennoble 
my  soul.  It  annoys  me.  There  was  a 
beautiful  steak-j)ie  at  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing.    The  gravy  was  all  jell^-  and 

Miss  M.  My  dear  Miss  Berenger!  I 
can^t  think  of  your  father  in  connection 
with  steak-pies  and  jelly.  1  suppose  he 
eats  and  drinks  like  other  {)eople,  though 
one  can  hardly  imagine  the  creator  of 
'*  Maud  Wyvern "  doing  anything  but 
dream  and  write  .  .  .  and  perhaps  walk 
over  his  own  hills  .  .  .  and  perhaps  read 
fine  poetry. 

Rose.  Father  reads  the  Daily  Mail, 
and  Punch,  and  the  Sketch  .  .  .  chiellv, 
and  if  he  dreams  I  hear  of  it.  He  savs 
his  dinners  disagreed  with  him. 

Mlss  M.  (shudders).  But,  as  1. was  telling 
you,  your  father  spoke  of  Stratf(jrd-on- 
Avon,  he  spoke  ui  Abbotsford,  he  spoke 
of  Freshwater ;  and  1  said  boldly,  **  All 
these  may  wait  for  me,  Mr.  Berenger. 
When  I  put  on  cockleshells  and  sandall'd 
shoon  I  shall  go  to  Admers." 

Rose  {irith  htr  eyes  on  Mlss  M.'s  b^wts). 
And  what  did  father  sav  ? 

Mlss  M.  He  said  you  always  had  lunch 
at  one,  and  I  might  come  any  day  by  the 
12.15.  I've  trodden  on  air  ever  since. 
Is  this  his  study  }  {In  a  sepulchral  voice.) 
Was  it  hen*  that  Maud  Wvvern  lived  and 
died  }  Where  does  he  sit  }  Where  does 
he  write  f    -Let  me  sit  \u  hii  viVvaxi.' 
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Rose.  He  sits  there  .  .  .  with  his  feet 
on  the  mantelpiece. 

Miss  M.  How  original. 

Rose.  It's  expensive.  That  mantelpiece 
was  painted  white  a  month  ago.  You  see 
the  colour  now.  You  won*t  find  the  chair 
comfortable.  All  the  springs  are  broken. 
Dad  weighs  thirteen  stone,  you  know. 
He*ll  have  no  figure  left  soon. 

Miss  M.  {looks  startled ^  but  recovers). 
And  do  you  sit  here  while  he  works 
and  inspire  him  } 

Rose.  Good  gracious,  no.  If  the  house- 
maid knocks  a  broom  against  the  door  he 
swears,  and  if  I  go  near  him  he  throws 
things  at  me. 

Miss  M.  !  !  ! 

Rose.  Yes ;  Dad 's  a  fiendish  temper. 
Of  course,  it  isn't  his  fault,  poor  dear.  It 's 
the  disease. 

Miss  M.  What  disease  ? 

Rose  {tnithfully).  I  can't  tell  you. 

Miss  M.  Dear  me  !     How  sad  ! 

Rose.  Oh  !  It  won't  kill  him.  I  dare- 
say I  shall  die  first.  (Siglis.)  I  have 
to  order  his  dinners. 

Miss  M.  {to  herself).  If  there  is  a 
quality  in  men  I  hold  in  detestation  it  is 
greediness.  A  really  spiritual  man  ought 
not  to  know  what  he  is  eating. 

{A  gong  is  sounded,  and  Rose  leads  the 
ivay  into  the  dining-room,  where  Mr. 
B.  is  waiting.  It  is  a  charming  room 
and  a  zvell-ordered  table.) 

Miss  M.  {at  the  windoiv).  What  a  view  ! 
I  am  sure  I  should  write  myself  if  I  sat 
and  gazed  at  it.  Do  you  look  out  of  the 
window  while  you  think,  Mr.  Bcrenger  ? 

Mr.  B.  I  don't  know.  (They  sit  down 
to  lunch.) 

Rose.  I  hope  you  have  taken  your 
dinner-pills,  Dad. 

Mr.  B.  Dinner-pills !  {catches  her  eye 
and  shakes  his  head  reprovingly.)  Pass  the 
claret  to  Miss  Mortlake,  Rose. 

Miss  M.  I  never  touch  wine,  Mr. 
Berenger. 

RosK  {lumping  up),  1*11  mix  your  brandy 
and  water  for  you.  Dad.  Dear  me,  Minton 
has  forgotten  the  hot  water.     {Rings.) 

Mr.  B.  Thank  you.  Rose,  I  think  I 
won't  have  it  to-day 


Rose.  Oh  !  you  'd  better.  You  're  so 
used  to  it,  you  know.  {Mixes  a  steaming 
glass  and  places  it  as  near  as  she  can  to 
Miss  M.,  ivho  edges  azvay  from  it  in 
disgust.) 

Miss  M.  I  met  a  great  admirer  of  yours 
the  other  day,  Mr.  Berenger;  such  a 
cultured  woman.  She  said  she  had  read 
"  Maud  Wyvern "  five  times,  and  when- 
ever she  came  to  Maud's  death  she 
dissolved  in  tears.  It  is  just  what  I 
do  myself.  Did  you  weep  when  you 
wrote  it  ? 

Rose.  I  can  answer  that  question.  (Mr. 
B.  looks  surprised.)  Don't  you  remember, 
Dad }  You  came  into  me — chortling. 
''  That  '11  fetch  'em,"  you  said.  "  That 's 
good  for  fifty  thousand."  So  it  has  been. 
I  've  had  five  new  hats  since  Maud  Wyvern 
died. 

Mr.  B.  Rose,  your  imagination  runs 
away  with  you. 

Miss  M.  (/  really  should  not  like  to  live  in 
the  house  with  that  girl.  I  wonder  if  she  is 
quite  truthful.  A  fiendish  temper  and  brandy 
and  water  for  lunch.  Hozv  unlike  on^s 
ideal/)  {Aloud.)  I  have  always  fancied, 
Mr.  Berenger,  that  in  your  portrait  of  Sir 
Guy  Ferrers  you  drew  largely  on  your^ 
self.  {Pause.)  He  is  assuredly  the  most 
dashing  and  chivalrous  figure  in  modern 
fiction. 

Rose  {exploding).  Dad  isn't  dashing — 
not  much.  You  should  sec  him  back- 
pedalling down  our  hills.  1  always  have 
to  wait  for  him  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  B.  {severely).  Rose,  your  tongue 
runs   away    with   you. 

Rose  {getting  up  and  imprinting  a  wheed- 
ling little  butterfly  kiss  on  her  father  s  fore- 
head). And  your  bike  runs  away  with  you. 
Dad,  doesn't  it.?  {To  Miss  M.)  1  had 
to  help  him  out  of  a  ditch  once. 

Miss  M.  {in  a  tone  of  disgust).  Do  you 
ride — er — ironmongery,  Mr.  Berenger.? 

(Mr.  B.  is  about  to  reply,  ivhen  a  startling 
incident  disturbs  the  conversation.  A 
tennis-ball  flies  through  the  open  window 
and  hits  Miss  M.  rather  violently  on 
the  chin.  It  rebounds  on  the  table  and 
upsets  several  slender  flower- glasses.  Tumult 
and  apologies,  Mr.  B.  goes  off  in  search  of 
the  offenders.) 
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Rose  {calmly).  That  *s  Tommy.  Last 
time  he  broke  a  decanter.  I  *ve  three 
brothers,  you  know  .  .  .  demons. 

Miss  M.  Indeed  I  didn't  know.  I 
thought  you  were  the  only  child,  and  when 
I  saw  you  I  said  to  myself,  Poor  Mr. 
Berenger  will  be  a  very  lonely  man  before 
long.  Are  there  three  boys  living  in  this 
house  ? 

Rose.  Yes.  They  go  to  school  now, 
but  before  that  I  used  to  teach  them. 

Miss  M.  What  anxious  work ! 

Rose.  It  chiefly  consisted  in  chasing 
them  up  and  down  stairs.  They  play  at 
being  Red  Indians,  and  you  can  hear  their 
yells  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 

Miss  M.  But  how  can  your  father  write 
if  you  make  such  a  noise  ? 

Rose.  He  can't.  He  waits  till  we  're  all 
in  bed.  He  sits  up  half  the  night,  and  has 
breakfast  any  time.  That 's  why  he  's  so 
dyspeptic. 

Miss  M.  Dyspeptic !  The  author  of 
'*  Maud  Wyvern  "  dyspeptic  ! 

Mr.  B.  {returning).  Tommy  is  very 
much  ashamed  of  himself,  Miss  Mort- 
lake.  The  truth  is,  that  the  tennis-ball 
was  really  a  tomahawk  hurled  by  Red 
Eagle,  the  Terror  of  the  Plains,  and  you 
can't  expect  an  Indian  chief  in  the  heat  of 
battle  to  look  out  for  an  open  window. 
In  future  I  have  said  that  I  will  nol  have 
Red  Indians  this  side  of  the  yew-hedge. 
They  are  too  careless. 

Miss  M.  {h  herself).  Then  she  docs  speak 
the  truth.  They  do  pretend  to  he  Red  Indians. 
What  a  very  odd  idea  ! 

Rose  {getting  up).  Shall  we  go  into  the 
drawing-room  ?  I  suppose  you  don't 
mind  smoke.  Miss  Mortlake  ? 

Miss  M.  I  'm  afraid  I  do,  Miss  Berenger. 
Kven  a  cigarette  gives  me  vertigo. 

Rose.  How  distressing !  I  hope  stale 
smoke  doesn't,  because  all  our  rooms  smell 
of  it.  Dad  has  his  pipe  whenever  he 
pleases. 

Miss  M.  I  never  can  understand  why  a 
man  of  refined  habits  should  wantio  smoke. 
/  don't. 

Rose.  But  you  're  not  a  man — of  refined 
habits. 

Miss  M.  It  is  so  impossible  to  put  a 
^If -indulgent  man  on  a  pedestal.  • 


Rose.  Well,  if  I  were  a  man  I  'd  prefer 
an  easy- chair. 

Miss  M.  But  have  you  no  high  ideals  } 
The  man  I  worship  must  be  heroic  and 
austere. 

Rose.  I  suppose  it 's  a  matter  of  taste. 

Miss  M.  It  is  so  thrilling  to  look  up 
and  adore. 

Rose.  I  've  never  tried  it. 

Miss  M.  So  heart-breaking  to  see  the 
idol  fall. 

Rose.  There  is  always  the  pedestal — 
and  idols  are  cheap  to-day. 

Miss  M.  Ah  !  You  have  your  father's 
mocking  spirit — the  spirit,  I  mean,  of  his 
wonderful,  his  incomparable  books.  It  is 
odd  that  his  conversation  should  be  so — 
so 

Rose.  Flat.  You  see,  Dad  writes  at 
night.     He  gets  lively  after  supper. 

Miss  M.  {to  herself).  Supper !  What  a 
household  !  What  ways  !  {Aloud.)  Does 
he — then — does  he — drink  brandy  and 
water  for  supper  t 

Rose.  Rather. 

Miss  :M.  ! !  ! 

(Mr.  B.  comes  into  the  drawing-  room. 
Rose  gets  up  atid  goes  out,  saying 
something  inarticulate  about  Tommy's 
dinfier.) 

Miss  M.  When  is  the  next  train,  Mr. 
Berenger  ? 

Mr.  B.  At  3.15.  But  the  4.20  is  better. 
W^on't  you  stay  for  that  ? 

Miss  M.  Xo,  thank  you. 

{The  parlour-maid  brings  Mr.  B.  a  small 
package  that  has  just  come  by  post.) 

Mr.  B.  Proofs !  I  think  my  new  novel 
**  Flower  o'  the  Quince "  will  be  out  in 
six  weeks. 

(Miss  M.  boivs  slightly  and  says  nothing.) 

Mr.  B.  {not  noticing  her manneryet).  What 
do  you  think  of  the  name  ? 

Miss  M.  {seriously).  I  am  afraid  that  in 
future  I  shall  feel  very  differently  about 
the  names  of  your  novels  and  their 
contents. 

Mr.  B.  {looking  at  her).  Has  your  pil- 
grimage been  so  disappointing  ? 

Miss  M.  I  confess  it  has.  I  may  seem 
rude,   but   I  am   shattered,  and   you   must 
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forgive  me.  Perhaps  I  am  an  idealist,  Mr. 
Berenger.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you 
all  so  very — er — real. 

Mr.  B.  Oh  !     I  admit  our  reality. 

Miss  ]\I.  You  never  told  me  you  had 
three  l)oys  at  home.  Boys  should  be  at 
school. 

Mr.  B.  {I'ather  shortly).  My  boys  are 
delicate.  They  will  be  at  home  for 
years. 

Miss  M.  I  really  cannot  stand  boys. 

(Mr.  B.  lifts  his  eyehnvivs.) 

Miss  M.  Mr.  Berenger,  there  is  a  scene 
in  one  of  your  novels  that  1  admire — I 
mean  that  I  did  admire  more  than  any 
scene  in  literature.  {^Shc  waits  in  rain  for 
Mr.  B.  to  say  something.)  It  is  when  Maud 
Wyvern  admits  to  Sir  Guy  Ferrers — though 
he  is  poor  and  she  is  rich 

^Ir.  B.  Yes.  He  is  poor  and  she  is 
rich. 

Miss  M.  I  have  twentv  thousand 
pounds,   Mr.  Berenger. 

Mr.  B.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 
But 

Miss  ^I.  {shaking  her  head).  It  is 
impossible,  Mr.  Berenger.  All  the  way 
here  I  thought  of  that  scene.  All  the  way 
home  I  shall  think  of  another. 

Mr.  B.  Indeed.  {To  himself.)  Where 
can  Rose  be  }     I  wish  she  W  come  back. 

Miss  M.  It  is  a  scene  in  a  novel  of  mv 
own. 

Mr.  B.  I  didn't  know  you  wrote  novels. 

Miss  M.  I  have  written  ten. 

(Mr.  B.  looks  surprised.) 

Miss  M.  They  are  not  published.  My 
friends  admire  them,  and  that  is  enough 
for  me.  Some  day,  perhaps  ...  I  don't 
despise  fame,  but  I  am  in  no  hurry  for  it. 
The  novel  I  am  thinking  of  is  called 
*'  The  Idol." 

Mr.  B.  {fjiwting  softly),  **  Bloomin*  idol 
made  o'  mud." 

Miss  M.  When  the;  heroine  discovers 
that  the  hero  falls  short  of  her  ideal,  she 
dies  of  a  broken  heart  ...  on  the  spot  .  .  . 
in  his  arms. 

Mr.  B.  Poor  fellow. 


Miss  M.  {her  eyes  very  round).  And  he 
never  touches  brandy  again. 

Mr.  B.  {stifling  a  yawn).  I  should  have 
thought  he  wanted  some  after  that. 

Miss  M.  My  novels  are  not  flippant, 
Mr.  Berenger.  They  are  like  my  life — 
j)urposeful  and  truly  inward.  And  as  my 
life  is,  so  must  my  surroundings  be.  What 
I  dream  of  is  no  doubt  rare  and  dillicult  to 
attain.  I  want  a  companion  whose  lightest 
word  carries  a  gospel,  and  whose  every 
hour  is  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
soul ;  who  climbs  a  little  higher  day  by 
day,  and  lifts  me  higher  too. 

Mr.  B.  Well,  I  hope  you'll  find  him — 
her — Miss  Mortlake. 

Miss  I\I.  I  have  not  found  him  yet.     I 
thought  I  had.     {Suddenly)  I'm  afraid  it's 
time  to  start  if  I  am  to  catch  the  3.15. 
{Enter  Rose  with  floivers.) 

Rose.  I  've  gathered  you  some  roses. 
They  won't  live  long,  but  for  a  day  they 
will  remind  vou  of  Admers. 

IMiss  M.  Then  I  will  leave  them  here. 
I  wish  to  forget  Admers.  {Marches  out^ 
leaving  her  astonished  host  and  hostess  staring 
at  each  other.) 

Mr.  B.  Rose,  you  little  minx,  what  have 
you  been  saying  to  her  ? 

Rose.  I  said  you  liked  your  dinner  well 
cooked  ;  so  you  do.  I  said  the  boys  were 
noisy  little  demons  ;  so  they  are.  I  sup- 
I)ose  I  said  a  few  other  things.  I  've  just 
given  Tommy  a  shilling. 

Mr.  B.  What  for  ? 

Rose.  For  the  tennis-ball.  It  was  a 
help. 

Mr.  B.   H'm.     "  I  was  adored  once." 

Rose.  I  know  she  came  down  here 
intending  to  propose  to  you. 

Mr.  B.  {7i'ith  sudden  serwrity).  Rose,  do 
you  listen  at  doors  ? 

Rose  {smothering  her  father  ivith  kisses). 
I  knew  it,  I  knew  it.  Dad.  No  need  to 
listen.     What  a  mercy  I  was  at  home  ! 

j\Ir.  B.  {tenderly).  Poor  Miss  Mortlake. 

Rose.  Don't  worry.  Dad.  She'll  stick  up 
someone  else.  I  couldn't  spare  y(ni  for 
her  pedestal.  I  want  you  all  the  time  for 
my  own. 
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ONK  of  the  best  known  provinces  of 
the  Austrian  Kmpirc  is  Salzburg. 
Distinguished  by  unsurpassed  mountain 
and  lake  scenery,  il  is  the  principal  rock- 
salt  depositor)'  (Salz  Kammergut)  of 
Southern  Kurope, 
and  has  tver  beeii 
selected  by  lovers 
of    natural      beauty 

for     their     summer  ^^ 

sojourn ;  it  abounds,  ^'-  jSf\ 

therefore,  in  castles, 
It  and  modern, 


has  deprived  both  the  King  and,  after  his 
death  in    1878,  the   Crown   I'rincc  of  an 
enormous    fortune,    it   having   been    con- 
fiscated and  held  out  as  a  bribe  for  the 
exiles,  to  be  paid  over  to  them  as  soon  as 
they  would  agree  to 
give  up  their  claim 
to  the  Crown.     .As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the 
aflair  is  still  pendin;;. 
and  even  the  friendly 
intervention      of 
(Jucen  Victoria  has 


villas  and  large 
farms,  and  is  one  of 
the  favourite  resorts 
of  the  travelling 
public. 

When,      in       the  i 

eventful  war  of  1866, 
the    late     King     of  | 

Hanover  lost  his 
crown  and  lands 
because  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  .Austria 
against    Prussia,    he 

accepted     the   prof-  the  ihkk  of  c 

fercd    hospitality   of 

his  defeated  ally  and  settled  in  the  Austrian 
capital.  His  son,  then  Crown  Prince, 
entered  the  Austrian  army,  in  which  he 
still  holds  an  honorary  command.  When 
it  became  evident  that  Prussia  would  keep 
her  grasp  on  the  rich  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
the  (iuelphs  (with  the  exception  of  Princess 
Frederika.  who  married  the  Baron  von 
Pawel-Kammingenand  settled  in  Kngland) 
decided  to  make  the  Southern  Kmpire 
their  permanent  home. 

Prince  Bismarck  was  very  anxious  to 
induce  the  deposed  King  of  Hano\er  to 
abdicate  formally,  and  the  refusal  to  do  so 


able 


bring 

the     contrii- 

versv 

0  a  satisfac- 

ssue. 

Ihe 

Prince 

is  now 

better 

known 

und 

r     his 

Duke 


nberl 


Earl  of  .Armagh.   He 
was  born  in  18+5,  is 
a  great-grandson  in 
(Tirfo  h,  .t-r'".  '-.r-M.  direct     descent     of 

MBKRi.ANii,  K.G.  (Jcorgc    HT.,  there- 

fore closely  related 
to  our  reigning  house,  and  is  a  Knight 
of  the  darter.  Through  his  marriage  with 
the  youngest  sister  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  ties  between  our  royal  family 
and  the  Cumberlands  have  become  still 
more  strongly  cemented. 

The  Duke  has  selected  a  beautilul 
situation  on  the  Traunsee  (Lake  of  the 
Traun),  in  the  province  above  mentioned, 
for  his  country  home,  and  has  erected  there 
a  palatial  casile,  surrounded  by  a  charm- 
ing park.  The  style  of  the  building  is  the 
old  (lerman,  but  the  interior  is  thoroughly 
Knglisli — in  fact,  we  may  well  sa^-  vVxa.V^Vv'i 
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Castle  Cumberland  is  an  English  Home, 
although  it  stands  on  the  banks  of  an 
Austrian  lake  and  on  Austrian  soil.  The  . 
towns  of  Gmiinden  and  Traunkirchen  are 


in  the  neighbourhood.  A  large  Hanoverian 
Hon  (the  same  as  we  find  on  our  lion 
shillings)  stands  prominently  on  the  terrace 
in  front  of  the  mansion,  and  is  visible  far 
and  wide  as  a  landmark. 

We  are  able  to  give  our  readers  a  view 
of  the  picturesque  castle  at  Gmiinden, 
and  also  a  view  of  the  town  of  Traun- 
kirchen. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  with  their 
children,  as  well  as  the  venerable  Queen- 
Mother,  who  is  in  her  eighty-first  year,  and 
Princess  Mary  of  Hanover,  who  have  their 
home  near  the  Duke,  are  universally  be- 
loved by  high  and  low.  Their  affability, 
their  benevolence,  their  kind  neighbourly 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  has  ingratiated  them  with 
everyone  who  knows  them.  Ily  the 
Austrian  Imperial  family  they  are  held  in 
the  highest  esteem,  and  they  are  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  every  member  of 
the  reigning  house. 

Their  home-life  is  simple,  unostenta- 
tious, and  marked  by  the  most  cheerful 
intercourse  between   the  members  of  the 


family  amongst  themselves  and  ladies  of 
the  household.  No  doabt  it  is  partly  for 
this  reason  that  the  castle  has  become  the 
favourite  visiting  -  place  of  the  Danish 
royal  family  and  of  our  own  Princess 
of  Wales  and  her  children ;  no  year 
passes  without  the  presence  of  some  of 
these  august  persons  at  the  palace.  The 
invigorating  mountain  air,  the  beautiful 
surrounding  scenery,  the  comfort  of  the 
stately  mansion,  and  the  happy  home-life 
of  the  ducal  couple  offer  pleasures  to  their 
exalted  visitors,  which  they  can  hardly  find 
so  thoroughly  in  their  own  homes,  where 
there  ever  must  exist  a  certain  amount  of 
unavoidable  ceremonial. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland 
live  the  lives  of  a  country  squire  and 
squiress,  and  their  pleasures  arc  found  in 
the  companionship  of  their  children  and 
relations.  Particularly  interesting  is  their 
yearly  ^'hristmas  party.  They  celebrate 
the  day  in  the  good  old  German  fashion, 
and  there  arc  Christmas-trees  in  the  great 
hall  after  dinner.  These  are  loaded  with 
charming  gifts,  and  on  tables  round  the 
room,  carrying  cards  with  the  names  of 
the  various  recipients  (both  the  members 
of  the  family  and  those  of  the  household 
participate  in  the  festivity),  there  are  dis- 
jilayed  the  presents  given  on  the  occasion. 
The  aged  Queen,  the  Duke  and  Duchess, 
the  Princes  and  Princesses,  all  give  some- 
thing, and  no  one  is  forgotten.  In  many 
cases  the  gifts  are  very  handsome  and 
valuable,  consisting  of  jewellery  and  other 
ornaments.  The  evening  is  generally 
wound  up  with  music  and  games  for  the 
children. 

Unfortunately  thi,s  devoted  couple  have 
seen  dark  days  during  their  idyllic  life. 
The  Duchess  has  been  extremely  ill  for  a 
long  period,  an<l  it  even  became  necessary 
to  remove  her  from  her  beloved  home  and 
place  her  under  the  care  of  an  experienced 
physician. 

What  terrible  pain  and  grief  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  mind  of  the  adored 
wife  and  mother  brought  upon  the  Duke 
and  his  children,  as  well  as  upon  the  whole 
household,  can  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  However,  her  health  is 
now  fully  restored,  and  since  then  she  has 


always  been  able  to  fulfil  her  tnanifukl 
duties  with  her  accustomed  grace  and 
amiability.  Another  great  anxiety  and 
affliction  came  to  disturb  the  serenity  of 
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entered  upon  the  path  leading 
to  the  complete  restoration  of  his  normal 
health. 
Early  this  year  the  Duke  and  Duchess 


the  home  in  the  shape  of  a  serious  illness 
by  which  their  eldest  son  was  brought  to 
the  brink  of  an  early  grave.  The  .skill  of 
the  greatest  medical  specialists  called  to 
the  bedside  of  the  youthful  sufferer  seemed 
to  be  incapable  of  stemming  the  course  of 
the  dire  malady.  But  this  sorrow  also  ha? 
come  to  a  happy  ending :  the  patient  has 


prescnicd  their  eldest  daughter  formally  at 
the  Austrian  Court.  The  young  Princess 
is  charming,  clever,  and  amiable,  and  her 
entry  into  Society  created  quite  a  sensation. 
Naturally  the  young  lady,  Marie  I.ouise 
(named  after  her  two  grandmothers,  the  ex- 
Queen  of  Hanover  and  the  Queen  of  Den- 
mark, who  arc  the  two  oldest  ma.^e'sVwf.  vsi 
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Europe),  has  been   alreaiiy  beUolheil   lo  the  ])o-«ess«r  of  the  heart  ami  hand  of  the 

various  chgiblc  I'rinccs  he  rumour,  and  it  lovely  Princess ;  but  there  is  the  obstacle 

is  even   whispered   that  the   heir  to   the  of  diiference  of  religion  in  the  way,  which 

Austrian  throne  is  very  anxious  m  bfinnie  is  <if  ibe  utmost  iiniiortance  in  a  Catholic 
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reigning  family.     However,  the  expected  from  tlie  Kmpcror  a  palace  in  Vienna,  aiui 

visit  of  the  Archduke  in  question  to  Caslle  is  now  making  alterations  and  putting  it 

Cumberland,    which    is    shortly    to    take  in  such  a  state  that  it  may  suit  the  require- 

place,  is  of  some  significance,  and  it  was  ments  of  himself  and  his  family. 


also  strongly  commented  upon  that  during 
the  last  season  the  Kmperor  paid  sjiecial 
attention  to  the  Duclies;.  of  (.'umberland 
at  ihe  Court  balls  at  Vienna,  singling  her 
out  on  evL-rj-  occasion  to  lead  at  his  arm  the 
Imperial  procession  into  the  ball-room. 
TliL-  Duke  of  ("umlverlan.l  has  bought 
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WHEN  has  the  Public  Eye  of  c 
little    island    been    rivetted 
firmly  on  the  whole  wide  worki  as  noi 


in  the  Soudan  since  1883,  and  has  made 
himself  complete  master  of  the  intricate 
problem  which  our  holding  of  Egypt 
involves.  Sir  Herbert  is  unmarried.  One 
of  his  brothers  commands  the  forces  in 
Jamaica,  and  the  youngest  is  in  the 
Egyptian  Transport  Service. 

Charles  Neufeld,  who  was  rescued  by 
the  Sirdar's  army,  will  he  the  hero  of 
another  day  when  he  writes  the  story  of 
his  long  imprisonment  in  Omdurman. 
He  is  a  German,  a  doctor  by  profession, 
though  he  was  engaged  in  Egj'pt  in  com- 
mercial pursuits.  His  wife,  who  is  English, 
has  been  acting  as  matron  in  a  Cheshire 
hospital. 

Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  has  a  splendid 
staff,  including  Colonel  F.  R.  Wingate,  R.A., 


For  the  moment  the  Little  Engianilers  have 
no  platform  ;  even  a  great  orator  coultl 
hardly  create  any  interest  in  home  politics. 
It  is  Empire,  ever  Empire — yesterday  in 
China,  to-day  in  the  Soudan  :  and  that 
involves  so  many  interests  that  England  is 
only  one  among  the  nations. 

The  man  of  the  moment  is  undoubtedly 
Sir  Horatio  Herbert  Kitchener.  Whether 
he  dropped  the  Horatio  in  order  not  to 
clash  with  the  other  hero  of  the  Nile,  our 
one  and  only  Horatio,  which  is  Nelson, 
one  cannot  say  ;  but  the  name  of  Kitchener 
has  been  on  everybody's  lips.  Bom  in 
Kerry,  he  is  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Henry 
Horatio  Kitchener,  of  the  r3th  Dragoons, 
and  is  just  forty-eight.  He  was  only  a 
year  old  when  Lord  Roberts  entered  the 
Artilleiy,  and  at  the  age  of  one-and-twenty 
be  entered  the  Engineers.    He  has  been 


the  Director  of  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence Department  of  the  Egiptian  ;irmy. 
His  book,  "  Mahdism  and  the  Ejiypiian 
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Soudan,"  showed  that  he  could  write,  and 
his  version  of  Father  Ohntalder's  "Ten 
Years'  Captivity  in  the  Mahdi's  Camp " 
(which  has  been  issued  in  sixpenny  form) 
displayed  him  as  a  capable  editor.  Then 
there  is  Slatin  Pasha,  the  adventurous 
Austrian  who  has  had  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  Soudan.  He  was  Governor 
of  Dara  when  fiordon  was  in  Darfur 
suppressing  the  slave-trade,  and  he  knows 
what  a  prison  of  the  Mahdi  means.  He 
is  now  a  Colonel  in  the  Egyptian  army. 

Though  he  is  only  a  four-year-old. 
Prince  Edward  of  York  has  been  en- 
throned already,  for  the  Newfoundlanders 
have  put  him  on  their  new  half-cent 
stamp,  the  value  having  been  a|>parently 
selected  with  due  regard  to  the  Prince's 
size.  Thename  ofthe  future  Edward  VHI. 
(for  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  possibly  be 
called  King  Edward,  and  not  King  Albert) 
is  a  conglomerate  of  all  the  countries  that 
he  represents — Edward,  for  his  grandfather 
and  the  line  of  English  Kings  of  that 
name ;  Albert,  for  his  great-grandfather ; 
Christian,  for  Denmark  and  his  grand- 
father ;  (jeorge,  for  Merric  England  ; 
Andrew,  for  Scotland;  Patrick,  fi)r  Ireland  ; 
and  David,  for  Wales.  I)ut  h  hy  not  have 
added  an  Oriental  name  for  the  Indian 
Empire  ?  Two  of  our  King  Edwards  (ibe 
second  and  fifth)  were  murdered ;  thi; 
sixtii  died  as  a 
lad  of  eighteen ; 
but  the  rest  had 
fairly  long  reigns. 
Edwaril  111.  hold- 
ing the  throne  for 
fifty  years. 

Meantime    it 
appears  that  Queen 
Wilhclmina  objects 
1^  ViiHK  siAMP  figure    ni    her 

stamjis  with  her 
hair  done  up,  and  prefers  the  older 
stamp  showing  her  as  a  little  girl.  .\nil 
there  is  no  need  to  aher  that  portrait, 
which  is  pretty.  Exjh  rimcnts  in  this  wiiy 
are  rarely  successful.  Thus  tiie  experi- 
ments in  our  own  coinage  have  been 
[leculiarty  unhappy,  and   the    Post  Ollice 


has  done  well  to  retain  the  eariy  picture  of 
the  Queen,   though  in  point    of   repro- 
duction the  modem  penny  stamp  is  a  poor 
thing    compared 
with  the  old  brick- 
red  issue. 

No  two  women 
have  presented 
themselves  so  much 
to  the  mind  in 
connection  (vith  the 
Russian  disarma- 
ment proposal  as  the 
Princess  of  Wales 
and  her  sister, 
the  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia,  for  the 
meeting  between  them  at  Copenhagen  has 
coincided  with  the  great  turn  that  high 
politics  have  taken.  The  Princess  is 
three  years  older  than  the  Empress,  who 
celebrates  her  fifty- first  birthday  next 
month. 

This  month  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  celebrate* 
his  majority  as  the  Savoyard,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  opera  with  which  he  started— 
"The  Sorcerer" — is  now  running  as  a 
revival  at  the  Savoy  Theatre.  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  born  sixty-two  years  ago  not  a 
stime's  throw  from  the  Savoy,  in  South- 
ampt<m  Street.  His  father  sUrted  life 
ill  llie  Navy,  then  became  a  doctor,  and 
ended  as  a  man  of  letters,  Mr.  Gilbert 
himself  has  written  sixty-two  plays  during 
the  last  liiirty-two  years.  He  began  with 
a  burlescjue  at  the  St,  James's,  called 
"  Dulcamara."  and  has  not  missed  a. 
year  (save  1895  and  1898)  since  without 
proilucing  a.  play.  He  had  produced  six- 
and-thirty  plays  before  he  gave  us  "The 
Sorcerer, "  which  built  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
and  has  been  followed  by  eleven  other 
operas  written  for  Mr.  Carte  in  collabora- 
tion with  Sir  Anhur  Sullivan.  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  born  on  Nov.  18,  i8jt).  "The 
Sorcerer  "  was  produced  on  Nov.  17,  1877. 

The  new  Governor  of  Newfoundland, 
Sir  Henry  .M-Callum.  is,  like  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener,  an  Engineer  officer,  and  though 
he  is  the  Sirdar's  junior  by  two  years,  ihe 
two  entered  the  Engineers  in  the  same 
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year,  1871.  He  served  in  the  Perak  Ex- 
pedition of  1875-76  as  Private  Secretary 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements, 


where  he  uhimalely  became  Surveyor 
General.  He  has  also  been  Governor  u 
Lagos.  Now  he  succeeds  Sir  Herbcr 
Murray  in  Newfoundland.  His  father  \\a 
in  the  Marines,  and  his  father-in-law  was 
a  Vice-Admiral,  so  that  he  is  familiar  with 
all  branches  of  the  public  service. 

What  a  strange  fascination  ilie  stage 
has  for  the  children  of  plavcrs  !  Iloth 
Sir  Henry  Irving's  sons  took  to  acting, 
although  they  were  intended  for  other  pro- 
fes.'iions.  ;\Ir.  Gilbert  Hare  is  becominft 
one  of  the  best  actors  in  his  father's  com- 
pany, and  Mr.  (Jeorge  Hancroft,  ihe  younger 
son  of  Sir  Squire  and  Lady  Hancroft.  is 
not  only  an  actor,  but,  like  Mr.  Laurence 
Imng.  .a  playwright,  for  his  drama, 
"  Teresa,"  fdled  a  gap  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre  in  September.  Voung  ^Ir.  lian- 
crofl's  best  work  was  as  the  prig  in  "The 
Princess  and  the  Uutterfly."  where  he  and 
i\fr.  Pinero  seemed  10  have  taken  Mr. 
Max  lic-erbohm  as  their  model. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's  personality  is 
so  fascinating  that  every  new  experiment 
she  makes  is  H-aiclied  with  interest  e\en 
when  she  is  obviously  outside  the  range 
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of  her  temperament.  Mrs.  "Pat"  has 
been  known  to  London  only  seven  years, 
for  it  was  at  a  matinee  of  "As  You  Like 
It"  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  in  i8gi, 
that  she  made  her  d^but.  Within  two 
years  she  was  the  most  talked -about 
actress  in  England,  for  she  had  thrilled 
the  town  with  her  Mrs.  Tanquerav.  Her 
mother  is  a  pure  Italian,  and  that  accounts 
largely  for  Jlrs.  Campbell's  instinct  for 
the  stage,  if  not  for  that  curious  half- 
broken  pronunciation  of  hers.  If  she  had 
not  been  an  actress,  she  would  have 
been  a  great  pianist.  One  had  only  to 
hear  that  snatch  of  Schubert  in  "  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  "  to  see  that.  "  Lady  Macbeth  " 
at  the  Lyceum  has  divided  the  critics 
again. 

"  Louis  de  Rougemont "  is  the  most 
notorious  man  of  the  moment.  The  story 
of  his  thirty  years'  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  made  Sir  George  Newnes's 
new  adventure  magazine,  and  took  in  the 
British  Association.  Hut  the  n.ri/yCAn'/iide 
has  shown  that  "  Louis  dc  Rougemont," 
Frenchman,    is  really  Henri  Louis  Grin, 


Swiss  :  that  out  of  the  thirty  years  he  passed 
among  savages,  he  spent  seventeen  in  the 
ciiy  of  -Sydney — which  is  not  quite  savage ; 
and  that  what  he  said  he  saw  in  the  desert 
was  the  result  of  his  diving  cxperiunces. 


-*  /^  O  0 1)     LorI,    Amie,"     saitl     thf 
V_T     Go\iTnor,  "  jim  don't   mean   to 
say  j-rtu  'vc  still  got  that  crazy  notion  in 
j-our  hc-ad  ?  " 

The  beautiful  old  woman  h!io  was  sitting 
beside  Colonel  FarrinRford  on  the  verandah 
at  Kishon  smiled  indul^enilv,  as  if  on  a 
petulant  child.  'I'he  sober  talk  of  elderly 
friendship  iliat  lias  survived  forty  years' 
chance  and  change  had  suddenly  taken  a 
turn  which  must  needs  have  set  an  old 
wound  bleeding  afresh.  .Anne  Sieve- 
wright's  "crazy  nmion,"  as  she  was  very 
Hell  aware,  had  never  ceased  lo  he  a  srire 
jKiint  with  her  visitor,  since  it  had  driven 
him,  a  handsome  young  Lieutenant  and 
heartbroken  lover  of  twenty-two.  from 
Kishon  and  Pen  Island,  to  which  time  had 
hroiiyht  him  back  as  Governor,  griz/led 
with  si.lendid  service  in  field  and  State. 
He  had  long  ago  forgiven  Anne  her 
rejection  of  what  would  have  been  no  bad 
match  f..r  Miss  SievL-wrig^ht  even  in  those 
jiahny  days  <,f  the  Caribbean  Archipelago, 
when  the  planter's  was  still  a  life  of 
princely  possibilities,  and  the  West  Indian 
lieircsK  not  yet  inscribed  "obsolete"  in 
the  author's  handbook  of  potential  Persons 
of  the  Drama.  Grant  I'arringford  had 
sealed  his  pardon  of  his  old  love  in  a 
man's  way,  with   his  marriage  to  another 


woman,  a  chapter  in  liis  life  that  had  been 
closed  for  ten  years  before  his  return  to 
Pen  Island  ;  hut  the  mellow  memory  of 
his  early  romance  revived  with  the  first 
whiff  of  spice-laden  breeze  that  blew  in 
his  face  as  he  stepped  ashore,  welcomed, 
in  his  capacity  of  Viceroy,  by  the  shrill 
cheers  of  a  multi-coloured  native  popula- 
tion, and  ,1  deafening  salute  from  the 
(Queen's    Fort,  with   its    regal  panoply  of 

For  all  the  press  of  duties  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  predecessor  in  office,  his 
Kxcellency  lost  no  time  in  making  in- 
ijuiries  about  his  old  friends  the  Siove- 
wrights.  The  result  ()f  his  investigations 
was  depressing  in  the  e.tlreme.  "  o'le  Mis' 
Anne  "  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the  family, 
and  Kishon  had  gone  the  way  of  most  of 
its  sister  estates  in  the  island,  into  the 
bottomless  pit  of  Chancery.  A  w'eek  after 
his  arrival  in  the  colony  Colonel  Farring- 
ford  rode  out  of  the  garden  grounds  of 
Government  House,  bound  on  pathetic  pil- 
grimage towards  his  jKist.  The  sleepy  little 
township  straggling  along  the  .shore  of  the 
crescent  bay  that  has  few  lovelier  rivals  in 
all  the  Antilles,  was  already  wide  awake, 
though  it  was  still  delicious  early  morning 
in  the  troi)ics  as  the  Governor's  liorss 
clattered   along    the    steep    stony   street. 
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bringing  a  swarm  of  scantily  clad  negro 
urchins  and  their  elders  to  the  open  doors 
of  the  houses  that  lined  the  narrow  road- 
way. A  graceful  coolie  girl,  radiant  in' 
white  and  scarlet  draperies,"  glanced  shyly 
at  his  Excellency  as  she  went  by  with  a 
musical  jingle  of  silver  ornaments,  fol- 
lowed by  a  chattering  group  of  market 
women,  carrying  wooden  trays  pictur- 
esquely piled  with  brilliant- hued  fruit  and 
vegetables  deftly  balanced  on  their  gaily 
turbaned  heads,  succeeded  in  turn  by  a 
sunburnt  overseer  driving  in  from  some 
windward  hamlet  a  primitive  buggy, 
crowded  with  a  party  of  freckled 
schoolboys,  and  a  patient  donkey  laden 
with  bags  of  arrowroot.  These  were  all 
remembered  landmarks  in  the  picture,  and 
there  were  more  to  come.  An  aroma  of 
retrospect  gave  to  his  chestnut's  sober  pace 
a  zest  which  had  never  belonged  to  any 
fiery  gallop  of  the  Governor's  youth.  He 
flattered  himself — and  every  inch  of  the 
way  brought  confirmation  of  the  fact — 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  road  to 
Kishon.  At  this  turn  in  the  dusty,  glaring 
road  (memory  never  once  played  him  false) 
he  would  look  down  on  the  sunlit  stretch 
of  the  horseshoe  bay,  dotted  with  a  score 
of  white -winged,  restless  boats,  flitting 
about  the  anchorage  of  a  clumsy  cargo- 
steamer,  a  couple  of  brown  -  sailed 
schooners,  a  fragile  fairy  felucca,  and  the 
stately  yacht  of  a  minor  European  royalty. 
From  yonder  rising  ground  he  should  gaze 
across  the  magnificent  sweep  of  that  fertile 
valley  from  whose  boundary  of  purple  hills 
the  vanishing  remnant  of  the  Red  race  made 
their  last  futile  stand  for  independence 
not  a  centur}'  before.  At  this  point  of  his 
progress  a  poinsettia-tree  should  flame 
overhead  ;  at  that,  he  should  be  greeted 
by  the  strong  scent  of  a  pink  flower  whose 
name  he  had  forgotten,  though  it  grew 
forty  years  ago  in  the  garden  at  Kishon. 
Now  he  must  ride  through  a  babbling 
rivulet,  fern-fringed,  and  tossing  its  cool 
spray  to  his  very  forehead  ;  then,  skirting 
roadside  fields  of  waving  cane  and  thriving 
patches  of  peasant  proprietors'  provision- 
grounds,  he  should  pass  a  huge  rock, 
richly  tapestried  with  the  wild  luxuriance 
of  the   glossy  leaved    arum,   and   so,    by 


cocoanut-groves  and  fairy  glens,  until  all 
the  landscape  resolved  itself  into  mono- 
tonous green  under  monotonous  blue. 

It  was  reserved  for  Kishon,  the  goal  of 
his  pilgrimage,  to  bring  home  to  (irant 
Farringford,  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done,  the  gulf  that  yawned  between  the 
present  and  the  day  on  which  he  had  last 
ridden  out  of  its  broad  avenue  of  noble 
palms,  now  shrunk  to  a  grass-grown  bridle- 
path. An  air  of  hopeless  dilapidation  and 
decay,  the  miasma  of  Chancery,  brooded 
alike  over  the  tumbledown  outbuildings 
and  the  rambling  two  -  storey ed  "  great 
house."  His  Excellency  rode  slowly  uj) 
to  the  steps  of  the  verandah,  and  halting 
there,  knew  himself  at  length  for  an  old 
man,  since  in  the  shadow  of  the  purple- 
blossomed  water-lemon  vine,  where  he 
had  left  a  beautiful  young  girl,  he  found  a 
beautiful  old  woman. 

Against  the  background  of  green 
jalousies,  rusty  at  the  hinges,  their  paint 
blistered  by  fierce  suns,  Anne  Sievewright 
in  her  shabby  gown,  her  pale  face  framed 
in  snow-white  hair,  was  every  whit  the 
gentlewoman  of  Lieutenant  Farringford's 
bovish  dream,  a  dear  and  distant  ideal  of 
white  muslin  with  knots  of  fluttering  blue 
ribbon,  and  that  hateful  miniature  on  its 
black  hand  round  her  slender  snowy  throat. 

She  was  wearing  it  still. 

**01e  Mis'  Anne"  knew  her  early  visitor, 
without  any  hesitation  of  memory,  for  the 
new  (jovcrnor  and  her  old  friend,  (irant 
Farringford.  It  was  pleasant  to  find  her- 
self remembered  ;  so  much  and  no  more 
she  gave  him  to  understand,  giving  him 
her  wrinkled,  welcoming  hand  as  well. 
They  plunged  « boldly  into  talk  of  old 
times,  Anne  naming  her  dead  and  the 
reverses  which  had  overtaken  them,  with- 
out the  slightest  tinge  of  emotion.  It  was 
horribly  wounding  to  her  listener's  vanity 
to  have  the  conviction  forced  upon  him  by 
every  sentence  that  fell  from  her  lips  that 
he,  too,  had  long  been  numbered  with  the 
things  that  she  had  outlived,  or  for  which 
there  had  been  no  room  in  her  heart.  She 
believed  that,  out  in  the  world,  beyond  the 
broken  aloe-fence  at  Kishon,  the  planters 
were  tearing  their  hair  over  the  low  prices 
of  sugar,  that  this  year's  crop  would  barely 
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pay  for  the  cost  of  production,  that  every- 
day fresh  estates  were  going  into  Chancery, 
but  personally  she  took  very  little  interest 
in  these  things,  having  nothing  to  com- 
plain of.    The  receiver  of  Kishon  kindly 
allowed  her  the  living  in  the  house,  and 
the  kitchen -garden,  no  doubt,  would  last 
out  her  time.     For  the  rest,  she  was  still  a 
woman  vowed  to  and  consumed  by  a  pur- 
pose.    She  had  not  grieved,  she  had  not 
regretted,  no, 
not  even  that 
she    had     tle- 
I  i  1)  e  r  a  t  e  I  y 
sacrificed  love 
and  her  youth 
and   (.irant 
Farringford  to 
a  fetish. 

"I    would 
have    made    ' 
your    life     so 
happy,  .\nnc," 


think  so. 
Grant,  if  it 
had   been 


gently :  "  do  you  think  I  could  have  borne 
the  daily,  hourly  thought  that  must  always 
have  haunted  me  if  I  had  allowed  myself 
to  be  ovcrpersuaded  into  marrj'ing  you — 
the  dreadful  thought  that  every  time  yoa 
spoke  my  name  you  were  speaking  a 
murderess's ;  that  every  time  you  looked 
upon  the  face  of  your  wife  you  were  look- 
ing upon  the  face  of  a  murderess ;  that  the 
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were  the  same  laughing  violet  eyes  and 
pure,  rose-tinted  complexion,  the  same 
Cupid*s-bow  mouth  and  dainty  shell-pink 
ears,  kissed  by  little  roguish  tendrils  of 
brown  hair  escaping  from  the  quaintly 
dressed  massive  coils.  But  the  wonder 
and  the  horror  of  the  picture  lay  in  the 
thought  that  beneath  this  loveliness  there 
lurked  undepicted,  because  undreamed 
of  by  the  artist,  the  unawakened,  awful 
lust  of  blood  and  cruelty  that  was  to 
make  the  first  Anne  Sievewright's  name  a 
thing  to  shudder  at  in  Pen  Island.  The 
Governor  gave  back  the  portrait,  sighing. 
His  Anne  was  right.  Not  even  their  love 
could  have  blotted  out  her  likeness  to  a 
murderess.  And  yet  that  she  should  have 
been  the  one  to  be  sacrificed  ! 

**  I  wish  that  old  nurse  of  yours  had  held 
her  tongue,"  growled  his  Excellency. 

Ah  !  how  often  that  wish  had  echoes  in 
her  own  heart,  mused  Anne.  If  only  she 
had  never  known  of  that  beautiful,  evil 
kinswoman  whose  name  she  bore  —  in 
whose  likeness  her  own  beauty  had  been 
fashioned ! 

**  Poor  Abba  !  "  she  said  softly.  "  She 
meant  no  harm ;  ami  sooner  or  later  1 
must  have  heard  the  storv." 

And  yet,  she  added  to  herself,  it  might 
well  have  been  delayed  in  the  telling. 
Ignorant  of  it,  she  might  have  been  happy 
a  few  years  longer.  She  might  even 
have  married  Grant  Farringford.  Though, 
indeed,  she  went  en,  bv  wav  of  self- 
defence,  he  could  never  have  loved  her 
very  greatly,  since  he  had  so  quickly  con- 
soled himself. 

**  Anne,  it 's  not  too  late,  is  it  ? "  burst 
impetuously  from  the  Governor's  lips,  as 
if  he  had  been  following  her  train  of 
thought. 

**  Years  and  vears  too  late.  Grant." 

The  wan  ghost  of.  a  smile  crept  across 
her  face  as  she  pictured  the  flutter  in  the 
dovecotes  of  Pen  Island,  which  would 
attend   **ole  Mis*  Anne's"  wedding. 

**  Think  it  over,  Anne,"  persisted  Colonel 
Farringford.  **  You  're  living  here,  that 
was  your  home,  in  loneliness  and  dis- 
comfort, and  v(iu  won't  mind  an  old  friend 

0 

saying  so  ? — in  poverty  !  " 

**  I  have  got  used  to  all  these  things. 


They  are  part  of  the  punishment  I  have 
been  permitted  to  bear." 

**  But  I  should  never  get  used  to  the 
idea  of  your  enduring  them  while  I  had 
something  better  to  offer  you,"  said  the 
Governor,  purposely  ignoring  the  latter 
half  of  her  speech. 

**  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  think  of  this, 
Grant " 

**  No  goodness  at  all,  but  an  old  man's 
selfishness.  I  am  as  lonely  as  you  are. 
The  years  are  slipping  away  from  both  of 
us.  Why  shouldn't  we  take  hands  for  the 
last  bit  of  the  hill  ?  Perhaps  my  heart  has 
grown  tougher  since  the  time  you  flung 
it  back  upon  my  hands ;  but  if  you  '11 
marry  me,  Anne,  I  '11  see  to  it,  on  my 
honour,  that  your  life  shall  be  as  happy  as 
I  can  make  it." 

But  with  that  fatal  sentence  **  the  vears 
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are  slipping  away  from  us,"  he  had  un- 
wittingly widened  the  breach  between 
them.  The  years  were  indeed  slipping 
away  from  her.  Would  the  chance  of 
atonement  never  come  ?  She  had  waited 
so  long,  so  patiently ;  and  what  was  her 
waiting  to  that  of  the  dead,  bound  in  some 
place  of  darkness  and  the  deep  until  the 
life  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood  should 
have  paid  the  fearful  penalty  of  her  crimes  ? 
Ah  !  how  little  Grant  understood  !  How 
little  any  of  her  people  had  understood 
that  in  their  beauty  -  sister,  their  busy 
house- wife  daughter,  past-mistress  of  the 
arts  of  preserving,  confectioner}*,  and 
needlework,  they  were  daily  rubbing 
shoulders  with  one  on  whose  head  a  price 
was  set.  Nothing  short  of  this  was  her 
theor}'  of  life.  She  accepted  it  as  a 
righteous  judgment  that  she  would  never 
die  in  her  bed.  Somewhere  death  waited 
for  her  in  swift  and  violent  guise,  the 
death  her  wicked  kinswoman  had  dealt 
out  to  her  murdered  slaves.  Her  doom  of 
expiation,  her  life  for  theirs,  was  written 
in  her  face  and  in  her  name. 

You  don't  understand,  Grant." 
Is  that  vour  answer,  Anne  ?  " 
'Yes.  I  am  past  uprooting.  Kishon 
is  still  my  home,  though  I  am  only  living 
here  on  sufferance.  Having  found  your 
way  back  to  the  old  place,  I  hope  you  will 
sometimes  come  again  ?  " 
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Colonel  Farringford  took  this,  as  per- 
haps his  hostess  had  intended  he  should, 
for  his  dismissal,  and  though  it  was  with 
an  uncomfortable  grip  of  something  very 
like  regret  at  his  heart  that  he  started  on 
his  homeward  ride,  he  had  sufficiently 
shaken  off  the  effects  of  his  pilgrimage  by 
afternoon  to  enable  him  to  preside  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  with  as  much  dignity  and  repose 
as  if  he  had  never  been,  in  any  past,  how- 
ever  remote,  **  ole   Mis'   Anne's "   young 

sweetheart. 

«  «  «  « 

Left  alone  on  the  verandah,  dreams 
came  to  **  fill  up  the  room  *'  of  '*  ole  ^lis' 
Anne's  "  departetl  guest — dreams,  it  must 
be  conceded,  in  which  Cirant  Farringford, 
past  or  present,  had  no  place.  She  was 
harking  back  to  the  day  her  old  nurse, 
Abba,  garrulous  and  injudicious,  after  the 
fashion  of  her  kind,  had  poured  into  her 
childish  ears  the  tragedy  of  Anne  Sieve- 
wright  the  elder.  To  the  other  inmates 
of  the  nursery  at  Kishon  the  gruesome 
story  was  merely  legend.  They  were  a 
troop  of  healthy,  commonplace,  unim- 
pressionable boys  and  girls,  preoccupied 
with  fattening  pigs  and  riding  their  ponies 
bareback  over  the  country,  who  had 
eventually  blossomed  into  uninteresting 
planters  and  as  uninteresting  planters' 
wives,  bringing  up  their  families,  as 
Colonel  Farringford  had  reminded  their 
sister,  **  as  comfortablv  and  as  sensiblv 
as  if  thev  had  never  owned  a  wicked 
ancestrf>s."  But  on  Anne,  her  namesiike, 
her  history  fastened  like  a  poisonous  fang, 
with  a  grip  from  which  death  alone  could 
tear  her.  All  her  girlhood  was  blotted 
out  in  the  scarlet  llood  that  was  suddenlv 
let  in  upon  her  young  consciousness.  The 
knowledire  that  a  curse  is  in  his  blood 
will  either  drag  a  man  down  to  the  level 
(»f  its  own  evil  or  uplift  him  to  that  of  a 
saint.  The  knowledge  that  she  was  the 
granddaughter  of  a  woman  whose  rule  at 
Kishon  had  furnished  the  annals  of  slavery 
in  Pen  I>land  with  their  bloodiest  page, 
gave  Anni*  Sievewright's  nature  the  latter 
bent.  From  the  first  thrill  of  horror  whi<:h 
hatl  attentled  her  recepticjn  of  Abba's 
recital  of  her  ;,'rcindmother's  cruelties  to 


her  slaves,  the  child  (she  was  only  twelve 
years  old  at  that  time)  passed  to  pity 
unspeakable,  until,  with  her  growth  into 
girlhood,  a  passionate  purpose,  to  which 
all  her  after-life  had  been  consecrated^ 
took  shape  in  her  mind.  She,  the  innocent, 
would  make  atonement  for  the  guilty,  as 
far  as  meek  burden-bearing  of  sin  to  the 
third  generation  may  stand  for  atonement. 
She  would  lav  aside  all  sweetness  of  home 
and  husband  and  children  to  be  scapegoat 
f(jr  that  soul  hurried  long  since  to  its  black 
account.  She  would  offer  herself,  living, 
to  a  perpetual  intercession  that  must  surely 
prevail  to  the  last,  dying,  by  any  death 
that  might  in  some  measure  expiate  the 
hideous  record  of  Kishon.  But  it  was  not 
enough  to  purpose  these  things,  however 
steadfastly.  She  must  bind  herself  by  an 
oath.  She  remembered  getting  possession, 
by  stratagem,  of  the  keys  of  the  church 
where  her  grandmother  was  buried,  and 
going  into  the  ugly  grey  building  on  the 
green  hillside  overhanging  the  sea  that 
thundered  on  the  coral  reefs  below.  She 
had  never  forgotten  the  solemn  sense  of 
renunciation  with  which  she  had  vowed 
herself  beside  the  tomb  that  hid  so  much 
beaut v  and  wickedness  from  the  world — 
lovelv    marble    that    stood    for   the   elder 
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Anne  Sievewright's  loveliness  in  life.  The 
stoni^  lied  brazenlv  touchinij:  her  virtues. 
This  was  also  part  of  the  shame  that  the 
younger  Anne  took  to  herself  within  tht* 
compass  of  her  oath. 

*'  Because  I  am  her  flesh  and  blood, 
because  I  am  calleil  by  her  name,  I  will 
give  mv  life  for  the  lives  of  those  poor 
slaves  !  " 

For  visible  seal  of  her  covenant  with 
death,  she  won  from  her  mother — 
a  pale,  lai  kadaisical,  strictly  unemo- 
tional ladv — the  miniature  which  she 
had  worn  ever  since  about  her  neck. 
She  was  wearing  it  when  Lieutenant 
Farrin.ii:ford  came  to  Fen  Island,  three 
vears  too  late  tt)  save  her  from  Iut  oath. 
She  was  wearing  it  still  when  he  found 
her,  forty  years  after,  on  the  verandah  at 
Kishon.  For  well-nigh  half  a  century, 
through  successive  seasons  of  rain  and 
ilrought,  planting  antl  reaping,  the  petty, 
pitiful  dial  which  alone  marks  the  passage 
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of  time  in  the  Antilles,  " Ole  Mis'  Anne" 
had  waited  for  her  call.  Dut  death,  that 
she  sought  so  persistently,  fought  shy  of 
her. 


The  Governor  rode  out  tc 
once  again,  but  many  times 
visits  pleasant  enough  under 
stances  of  having  for  hostess  ; 


Kishon  not 
finding  his 
the  circum- 
woman  who 


The  tiTr 


ingford's  office 
ly    dull,    only 


of  Coloi 
continued  to  be  det 
relieved  by  the  pass 
mild  epidemic  of  "  Yellow  Jack,"  and  the 
fag-end  of  a  hurricane  that  devastated 
a  hapless  neighbouring  island,  and 
scared  the  "I'eniiites"  out  of  their 
wits.  But  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Colonel's  viccroyalty  came  the  Riots.     To 


gave  you  cheerfully  to  understand  that  she 
was  wailing  for  a  violent  death.  H  is  Excel- 
lency's attitude  towards  the  "crazy  notion" 
gradually  veered  from  annoyance  to  resig- 
nation, and  from  that,  by  slow  degrees,  to 
speculation.  But  arrived  at  that  state  of 
mind,  he  began  to  think  that  his  own  brain 
must  be  giving  way.  He  applied  for  leave 
and  went  home  for  three  months.  To  his 
disgust  he  found  that  Piccadilly  and  the 
clubs  had  lost  their  charm.  He  returned 
to  Pen  Island  and  the  verandah  at  Kishon 
as  gladly  as  a  bee  to  its  flowers. 


the  average  Europeazi  mind  the  episode 
was  merely  a  storm  in  a  teacup,  but  not  to 
take  it  seriously  would  be  to  wound  the 
tender  susceptibilities  of  the  good  people 
of  Pen  Island  in  an  unwarrantable  degree. 
The  task  of  demonslrating  exactly  what 
the  insurgents  wanteil  is  best  left  to  a 
future  historian ;  all  that  concerns  this 
slpry  seems  to  be  that  the  insurrection 
was  one  of  those  inevitable  outbreaks  of 
savagery  which  are  needed  from  time  to 
time  to  remind  our  rulers  that  in  every 
alien  vassal  people  they  stand  face  to  fa.cc 
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(let  it  be  armed  at  all  points)  with  the 
terrific  force  of  ineradicable  racial  hate, 
dormant,  but  not  dead.  The  red  flag  was 
unfurled  simultaneously  in  ten  of  the 
twelve  parishes  of  Pen  Island.  The 
majority  of  the  white  population  lost  their 
heads  and  took  refuge  on  board  the  ships 
in  the  harbour,  leaving  their  household 
gods  to  the  merty  of  the  rioters,  who  con- 
tented themselves  with  going  all  lengths 
of  threatening  whore  they  oived  an  unjust 
master  a  grudge,  slaking  their  thirst  for 
blood  on  dumb,  helpless  creatures  only. 

The  first  news  of  the  rising  was  brought 
to  Kishon  by  the  re'bcls  themselves.  It 
Mas  early  morning  when  they  swarmed  into 
(he  mill-}'ard  with  hoarse  shouts  and  ribald 
songs  that  broke  in  upon  God  knows  what 
dream  of  "Ole  Mis'  Anne's"  childhood  like 
the  roar  of  thunder.  She  sat  up  in  bed  and 
listened.  Then,  rising,  she  slipped  on  her 
white  wrapper  and  went  to  the  window. 
At  a  glance  she  knew  what  had  happened. 
Her  call  had  come. 

"My  life  for  their  fathers',"  she  said 
softly,  like  a  prayer,  as  she  ivent  out  to 
them  on  the  verandah. 

There  was  nothing  left  to  live  for.  Only 
that   iiKi    man    who  had  been  her  young 
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loved  her 

erygreaily.  Down  at 
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House,  too  far  off  to  hold  her  back  from 
paying  the  penalty  of  her  oath,  Grant 
Farringford  was  waking  to  the  spice- 
scented  morning  stealing  in  through  open 
windows — he  meant  to  ride  out  to  Kishon 
thai  afternoon. 

The  temper  of  the  mob  was  scarcely 
human  when  "  Ole  Mis'  Anne  "  appeared 
among  them.  The  grand,  heroic  figure 
of  that  brave  old  gentlewoman,  with  the 
white  hair  streaming  about  her  whiter 
face,  must  surely  have  quelled  the  riot  in 
Pen  Island  without  the  firing  of  a  single 
shot.  But  perhaps  the  rum  had  mounted 
to  madness  in  their  head.  Perhaps  behind 
her— who  shall  say  .-' — they  saw,  with  clear 
vision  of  the  madman  and  the  dying,  the 
evil  face  of  Anne  Sievewright,  the  mur- 
deress. That  sight  might  well  have  been 
as  flame  to  tow.  "Ole  Mis'  Anne's" 
goodness  to  them  and  to  their  children  was 
clean  forgotten.  The  blood  that  flowed 
in  her  veins  was  the  blood  of  the  woman 
who  had  shed  their  fathers'  blood.  A 
life  for  a  life  ! 

They  came  on  like  a  hungry,  roaring 
tide,  and  the  sweep  of  those  angry  waves 
was  cresting  with  gibbering  faces  and 
staring,  sightless  eyes. 

":My  life  for  their  fathers',"  .said  "Ole 
Mis' Anne"  softly,  like  a  prayer,  before 
the  lifted  cullass  fell  and  mowed  her  down. 


PAVEMENT-ARTISTS    AND    THEIR    WORK. 

By    C.    L.    McCLUER     STEVENS. 


THE  name  and  fame  of  the  first  pave- 
ment-artist, like  that  of  the  premier 
oyster-eater,  is  buried  in  oblivion.  Probably 
he  was  some  broken-down  dauber,  who, 
afier  vainly  aspiring  to  better  things, 
found  himself  forced  by  stern  necessity  to 


For  the  pavement-artist  is  a  creature  of 
modern  growth.  True,  we  have  only 
negative  evidence  as  to  the  time  when, 
and  the  place  where,  he  first  began  to 
inflict  his  caricatures  of  art  upon  a  long- 
suffering  public.     But  at 


appeal  to  his  prospective  patrons  in  this 
humble  anil  unconventional  manner.  Any- 
how, he  buildcd  better  than  he  knew. 
Someone,  somewhere,  once  wrote  some- 
thing anent  the  streets  being  the  picture- 
gajleries  of  the  proletariat.  There  was  a 
world  of  meaning  in  the  phrase  then ; 
but  it  has  been  resen'cd  for  the  pavement- 
artist,  in  these  latter  days,  to  lend  to  it  a 
new  and  hitherto  undreamt-of  significance. 


ever  is  made  of  him  in  that  exceedingly 
interesting  and  eminently  exhaustive  book, 
*'  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor." 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  he  had  no 
existence  in  the  days  of  the  Brothers 
Mayhew.  One  of  the  oldest  pavement- 
artists  with  whom  1  have  been  brought  in 
declares,  indeed,  that  the  father  of 
aft  was  one  Paddy  Keogh,  who 
lOre  than  forty  years  ago  be^t  a». 
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unpretentious  open-air  picture-gallery  in 
the  then  notorious  Ratcliffe  Highway.  For 
a  time  he  had  the  field  practically  to  him- 
self; but  success 
begat  imitators.  The 
new-comers  had  no 
canvas  nor  money  to 
purchase  any,  !>o  they 
chose  the  sidewalk 
as  their  alelier,  and  in- 
scribed their  sketches 
on  the  bare  flags. 
The  "art"  spread 
westward.  The  pave- 
ments of  Bclgravia 
blossomed  forth  in- 
continently into  blue 
and  red  and  white 
replicas  of  famous 
works.  Landseers 
and  Turners  in  crayon 
vied  with  Claudes  in 
chalk  and  Canalcttis 
in  colours.  Then 
came  the  era  of  the 
cut  salmon  on  the 
dish  and  the  impossible  sunset,  as  being 
easier  of  accomplishment.  Lastly,  men 
were  found  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour 
as  to  hire  their  sketches  at  so  much  a 
day,  and  coa-t  the  elusive  penny  from  the 
pockets  of  the  fickle  public  by  a  display  of 
work  which  was  in  no  sense  their  own. 


The  genuine  pavement-artist,  however, 
considers  these  latter  individuals  unworthy 
even  of  contempt.      The  old  fellow,  for 
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instance,  who  for  nearly  a  couple  <rf 
^lecadcs  has  taken  up  his  "  pitch  "  outside 
Hyde  Park,  near  the  Marble  Arch,  is  so 
anxious  not  to  be  identified  with  these 
pariahs  of  the  "  profession  "  that  he  will 
at  once  proceed  to  sketch,  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  any  doubter,  a  duplicate  of  any  one 
of  his  "  pictures." 
An  old  sailor, 
whose  usual  "pitch" 
is  at  the  New 
Oxford  Street  end 
of  Shaftesbury 
Avenue,  has  re- 
cently introduced  a 
novel  variation  of 
the  familiar  stereo- 
typed class  of 
picture.  They  are 
picked  out  with 
lierlin  wool  on 
perforated  canvas, 
the  "artist"  per- 
forming the  work 
as  he  siu  in  the  sun 
in  full  view  of  the 
liassers-by.     His 
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average  takings, 
he  informed  me, 
were  about  two 
ahillmgs  a  day; 
but  he  occasion- 
ally  sells  a 
picture  or  two, 
his  patrons 
being  mostly 
seafaring  men 
like  himself. 

"The  only 
woman  pave- 
ment-artist in 
London,"  as  she 
proudly  dubs 
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Of  this  class  are  the  two  last  Illustra- 
tions shown  herewith,  which  were  snap- 
shotted outside  St.  George's  Church,  Hart 
Street,  Bloomsbury.  These  particular 
exhibits  are  genuine  oil-paintings;  and 
the  exhibitor  admitted  candidly,  when 
questioned,  that  he  hired  them  at  "six- 
pence a  day,  or  two  '  bob '  a  week."  There 
were,  he  stated,  at  least  a  round  dozen  of 
artists  in  London  who  make  a  speciality  of 
painting  these  daubs  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  them  out  on  hire.  A  new-comer, 
or  one  who  happens  to  be  unknown  to  the 
addition. 


of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  at  Santiago  was 
rewarded  with  a  record  day's  takings. 

The  dreariest  thing  about  the  pavement- 
artist's  work  is  its  dead  level  of  badness. 
Once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime  one  may  see 
a  glimmering  of  talent,  but  the  general 
result  is  below — far  below — mediocrity. 
We  have  heard  of  the  great  singer,  the 
great  violinist,  who  began  in  the  streets, 
but  the  romantic  artist-career  which  began 
on  the  pavement  is  still  sadly  to  seek. 
The  mottoes  which  the  pavement  deco- 
rator scrawls  around  hearts,  Yarmouth 
bloaters,  hams,  and  sirloins  are  of  the  same 
monotonous 
character. 
They  usually 


afier  a  certain  specified  time.  As  a 
fteneral  rule,  however,  this  latest  de- 
velopment of  the  hire-purchase  system 
finds  no  great  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
those  most  immediately  concerned  ;  one 
reason  being  that  a  pavement  picture- 
gallerj',  if  it  is  to  prove  anything  like  a 
drawing  card  nowadays,  must  In-  up-to- 
date.  The  pavement  -  artist  -  patronising 
public  is  becoming  satiated  with  sliced 
salm.in  and  crossed  mackerel.  Kven 
scenes  from  the  jiihilee  celebrations  or 
the  latest  and  most  lilood-curdlinj;  thing 
in  Armenian  atrocities  are  at  a  discount- 
On  the  other  hand,  an  enter|>rising  peri- 
patoiic  who  recently  jiortrayed  on  an 
Islington  pavement  a  highly  coloured  and 
ditto  imaginative  picture  of  the  destruction 
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sometimes  of  the  nature  of  a  fraud  scarcely 
of  the  pious  order.  The  most  curious 
thing  about  this  art  is  the  kindly  con- 
sideration it  receives  from  the  public,  who 
alwavs  refrain  from  treadingupon  it.    Thus 
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one-armed  scene-painter,  who  lives  in 
the  Mile-Knd  Road.  Looking  at  his 
work,  the  thought  naturally  suggests  itself 
that  if  he  is  able  to  paint  such  daubs 
with  one  arm,  what  dreadful  atrucily  might 
he  not  perpeirate  with  two  I 


A    FIGHT     IN     LEICESTER    SaUARE. 

By    iMAJOR    MARTIN    HUME. 


IT  was  a  dark  rainy  night  at  the  end  of 
October  1698.  In  an  upper  room  of 
the  Greyhound  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  hard 
by  Charing  Cross,  there  sat  drinking 
-deeply  a  roystering  crew  of  fine  gentlemen 
in  flowing  periwigs  and  gold-laced  coats. 
Among  them  were  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  Holland,  a  very  great  personage 
indeed  ;  Lord  Mohun,  the  famous  duellist, 
who  six  years  before  had  been  an  acces- 
sory to  the  murder  of  Mountford,  the  actor, 
in  Howard  Street,  Strand  ;  and  three  other 
gentlemen  bearing  the  King's  commission. 
Most  of  them  had  wandered  from  tavern  to 
tavern  all  the  afternoon,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  had  settled  down  at  the 
(jreyhound  to  make  a  night  of  it.  While 
the  carouse  was  in  full  swing  the  company 
was  joined  by  a  bosom  friend  and  protege 
of  the  Earl's,  called  by  courtesy  Captain 
Richard  Coote,  whose  ensign's  commission 
in  the  Guards,  which  two  months  before 
had  cost  four  hundred  guineas,  had  been 
partly  paid  for  with  money  lent  by  the 
Earl. 

Coote  was  a  quarrelsome  young  swash- 
buckler in  his  cups,  and  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  took  umbrage  at  something 
that  Captain  French  had  said  or  done.  As 
a  quarrel  seemed  brewing,  the  reckoning 
was  called  for  and  paid,  and  the  six  gentle- 
men trooped  downstairs  to  the  tavern  bar, 
there  to  take  a  parting  glass.  Tapsters  and 
porters  were  sent  shouting  down  the  Strand 
for  coaches,  but  the  night  was  tempestuous 
and  the  hour  late,  and  no  coaches  were  to 
be  had.  In  the  meanwhile  Coote  had 
again  fallen  out  with  French.  '*  Damn 
ye,    Sirrah,"    he   shouted,  **  I   shall  smile 


when  I  like  and  frown  when  I  like !  " 
**Nay,  Dick,"  said  Mohun,  **  there  shall 
be  no  fighting  to-night ! "  And  Lord 
Warwick,  more  sober  than  the  rest, 
also  sought  to  appease  the  rising  storm. 
But  when  the  porters  came  back  to  say 
that  they  could  find  no  coaches,  but 
that  two  chairs  were  at  the  door,  thev 
heard  the  clash  of  arms,  and  found  Lords 
Warwick  and  Mohun  with  Coote,  outside 
the  bar,  their  swords  drawn,  facing 
French,  James,  and  Docwra,  who  were 
behind  the  bar  flourishing  their  weapons. 
But  soon  the  arms  were  sheathed,  and 
the  company  wended  their  way  to  the 
door,  while  the  attendants  shouted  for 
more  chairs  to  take  them  home. 

Into  the  two  chairs  that  were  standing 
there  Coote  and  French  entered.  *'  We 
will  settle  this  business  at  once,"  said  the 
former.  But  ^lohun  interfered.  *'  Whither 
go  ye,  Dick  ?"  said  he  to  Coote.  **  Where 
but  to  Leicester  Fields  to  settle  with  this 
rogue  ?  "  was  the  reply.  *'  That  shall  ye 
not."  said  Mohun.  '*  There  shall  be  no 
fighting  to-night,  and  I  will  pink  the  first 
man  who  tries  it."  Then  he  invited  his 
friends  to  come  to  his  lodgings  to  crack 
another  bottle  or  two.  But  the  would-be 
combatants  threatened  the  poor  chairmen 
to  stick  them  through  if  they  did  not  trot 
off  to  Leicester  Fields  ;  and  only  when 
Warwick  and  Mohun  talked  of  calling  the 
watch  and  the  Guard  from  Whitehall,  did 
Coote  and  French  leave  the  sedan  chairs 
and  re-enter  the  tavern.  Soon  six  chairs 
were  collected  at  the  door.  The  Lords 
put  Coote  into  the  first  one,  and  them- 
selves   entered    the    next    two,   ordering 
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the  three  to  go  towards  Westminster. 
But  when  they  reached  the  corner  of 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  where  the  post  -  office 
now  stands.  Coote  directed  his  chairmen  to 
turn  up  the  lane.  The  two  noblemen  behind 
called  to  them  to  stop,  and  brought  their 
chairs  abreast.  There  again  in  the  road 
they  renewed  their  entreaties  that  Coote 
would  defer  his  quarrel  and  accompany 
them  to  Westminster;  but  as  they  were 
reasoning  with  him,  the  chairs  containing 
the  three  other  gentlemen  swung  past  them 
up  St.  Martin's  Lane,  just  visible  through 
the  night  by  the  dim  lanterns  they  carried. 
At  the  sight  of  them  Coote  whipped  out 
his  sword,  and  swore  that  he  would  stick 
it  into  his  front  chairman  if  he  did  not 
hurrv  on  to  overtake  them.  "  Well,"  said 
Mohun,  **  if  ye  will,  ye  will,  and  I  will  see 
ye  through  with  it,"  and  up  St.  ]\Iartin*s 
Lane  trotted  the  chairmen  at  their  best 
pace,  after  those  who  had  passed  them  on 
the  way. 

Through  the  mire  and  slush,  by  narrow 
Hemming's  Row  and  Green  Street,  all 
deserted  and  silent  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning,  they  reached  the  lower  corner  of 
Leicester  Fields,  where  the  chairmen  were 
bidden  to  halt  and  set  down  their  pas- 
sengers. The  neighbourhood  was  a  quiet 
and  aristocratic  one,  the  fields  around  it 
only  just  developing  into  streets.  At  the 
upper  side  of  the  square  was  the  great 
mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester,  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  the  present  Leicester  Place. 
To  the  west  of  this,  where  the  Empire  now 
stands,  was  the  stately  Savile  House,  and 
beyond  it,  a  tavern  called  the  Standard  ; 
and  other  fine  mansions  were  arising  on 
the  other  sides  of  the  square,  among  them 
being  the  house  of  the  Marquis  of  Car- 
marthen, who  only  a  few  months  before 
had  entertained  there  his  boon-companion, 
the  great  Czar  Peter.  The  centre  of  the 
fields  was  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  with 
an  entrance  on  each  of  the  sides,  wide 
enough  only  for  a  foot-passenger  to  pass 
through. 

The  three  leading  chairs  had  set  down 
their  passengers  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
square ;  and  as  their  chairmen  plodded 
their  way  back  again   to  Charing  Cross, 


glad  to  be  free  to  go  home  for  the  night,  they 
passed  the  chairs  that  had  brought  \\'arwick, 
Mohun,  and  Coote,  still  standing  at  the 
corner  of  Green  Street.  In  answer  to 
inquiry  as  to  why  they  waited  there,  the 
bearers  said  they  only  tarried  to  light  their 
pipes ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
curiosity  or  the  chance  of  a  profitable  job 
had  not  a  share  in  their  delay.  In  any 
case,  the  statements  of  these  men*  throw 
the  only  impartial  light  that  exists  upon 
the  event  that  followed.  Warwick, 
Mohun,  and  Coote  wended  their  way  up 
the  square  past  where  the  Alhambra  nov/ 
stands,  and  entered  the  so-called  fields  in 
the  centre,  where,  doubtless,  French, 
James,  and  Docwra  awaited  them. 

According  to  their  own  statement,  the 
three  chairmen  at  the  corner  of  Green' 
Street  very  shortly  afterwards  heard  excited 
cries  of  "  Chairs  !  Chairs  !  "  from  the  fields, 
and  hurried  up  to  the  railings  at  the  upper 
end,  where  Lord  Warwick  excitedly  begged 
the  first  comers  to  lift  the  sedan  over  the 
rails.  The  men  demurred  at  this,  as  they 
said  they  could  not  lift  it  back  again  with 
a  man  inside.  While  they  were  arguing 
thus.  Captain  French  staggered  out  of  the 
nearest  passage  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand.  "  I  am  a  dead  man,"  he  groaned ; 
**  take  me  to  the  Bagnio  in  Long  Acre  !  " 
And  with  this  he  entered  the  chair  and 
was    carried    off.      Next    Lord    Warwick 

m 

issued  from  the  fields  bleeding  copiously 
from  a  wound  in  his  right  hand, 
his  sword  covered  with  blood  from 
hilt  to  point,  and  entering  the  second 
chair,  called  for  a  handkerchief  to  bind 
up  his  hand,  and  ordered  the  bearers  to 
take  him  also  to  the  Bagnio  to  have  his 
wounds  dressed.  When  the  third  chair- 
man entered  the  fields  with  a  lantern  they 
found  two  gentlemen,  whom  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  unable  to  identify,  holding 
up  Coote,  who  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  gentlemen,  they  said,  seemed  greatly 
distressed  at  Coote's  condition,  and 
earnestly  begged  the  men  to  lift  their 
chair  over  the  rails  that  the  dying  man 
might  be  carried  away.  Who  was  to  pay, 
the  men  asked,  for  the  damage  that  would 
be   done  to  the  vehicle  by  the  blood  ? 
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Besides,  if  they  lifted  it  over  how  could 
they  get  it  back  again  ?  Promises  of 
lavish  reward  —  a  hundred  guineas,  if 
needful — at  last  prevailed  upon  them  to 
do  as  they  were  asked,  the  chair  being 
broken  in  the  process.  With  the  un- 
conscious man  huddled  up  bleeding  to 
death  in  their  broken  chair,  the  bearers 
soon  found  themselves  alone,  for  the  two 
gentlemen  sought  safety  in  flight.  In  dire 
distress  the  men  clamoured  for  the  watch  ; 
but  one  guardian  of  the  peace  came  after 
the  another,  and  sagely  shook  his  head. 
This  was  a  serious  business,  and  great 
gentlemen  were  mixed  uj)  in  it.  It  was 
safer  to  let  it  alone — besides,  they  be- 
longed to  another  ward.  At  last,  when 
Captain  Coote  was  dead  in  real  earnest, 
a  posse  bolder  than  the  rest  marched 
the  unoffending  chairmen  to  the  lock- 
up, and  carried  the  corpse  of  Captain 
Coote  to  the  Round  House  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lord  Warwick  and 
French  were  being  cared  for  by  the  surgeon 
at  the  Bagnio.  The  Earl  on  his  arrival 
was  intensely  agitated,  and  showed  deep 
concern  for  the  condition  of  French, 
a  fact  which  was  afterwards  used  to 
his  disadvantage  at  his  trial.  He  had 
begged  the  servants  who  had  admitted 
him  to  the  Bagnio  to  deny  his  presence  to 
any  person  who  might  incjuire  there  for 
him  ;  and  when,  some  half-hour  later,  a 
loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  do(jr,  the 
Earl  himself  insisted  upon  goin.i^  dcnvn 
and  reconnoitring  through  the  spyhole  in 
the  door.  When  he  found  it  was  James 
and  Docwra,  he  unhesitatingly  welcomed 
them,  another  point  which  went  against  him. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  Earl's  sword  was  red — he  saitl  from 
the  wound  in  his  hand,  which  had  filled 
the  hilt  and  sheath  with  blood  —  and 
Coote's  sword,  which  had  been  brought 
in  by  James,  was  slightly  stained,  the 
weapons  of  the  other  three  gentlemen 
had  no  marks  of  blood  upon  them.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole 
company,  except  tV'nch,  who  was  too  ill 
to  be  moved,  left  the  Bagnio,  and  the 
Earl   appears   to   have    made    immediate 


arrangements  for  flight.  Mohun's  share 
in  the  affrav  is  not  certainlv  known.  On 
his  trial  before  his  peers  for  manslaughter, 
when  he  was  acquitted,  he  asserted  that 
he  had  been  wounded  in  the  hand  during 
the  preliminary  afl"ray  at  the  tavern,  and 
at  the  fatal  fight  was  unable  to  draw  his 
sword. 

The  next  day  (Oct.  30)  all  fashion- 
able London  was  astir  with  the  news 
of  the  encounter.  It  was  found  that 
Coote  had  two  wounds,  either  of  which 
would  have  been  mortal,  both  on  the  left 
side ;  and  it  was  contended  that  these,  from 
their  position,  could  hardly  have  been 
dealt  by  an  adversary  in  front  of  him. 
Warwick  asserted  that  he  had  stood  by  his 
friend  Coote's  side,  to  defend  him  against 
his  assailants,  and  told  the  story  of  the 
fight  next  day  to  some  friends  at  the  Ship 
and  Castle  Tavern  on  Cornhill,  that  French 
had  killed  Coote,  whilst  he,  Warwick,  was 
(^ngaged  with  James.  But  news  reached 
him  in  tlie  Citv  from  the  Court  end  of  the 
town  that  public  gossip  spoke  already  of 
him  as  the  homicide.  His  sword,  it  was 
said,  was  alone  stained  with  blood  ;  he 
had  shown  more  concern  for  French's 
hurt  than  was  likely  if  he  knew  that  the 
latter  had  killed  his  dear  friend  Coote ; 
he  had  sought  concealment  at  the  Bagnio, 
and  his  agitation  was  marked  ;  he  wel- 
comed James  and  Docwra  with  eft'usion, 
though,  according  to  his  version,  they  had 
sided  against  him  ;  he  had  spoken  of  flight 
to  the  country  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
Bagnio.  The  King  was  in  Holland,  and 
Parliament  was  not  sitting.  Warwick  had 
no  relish  iox  languishing  in  a  gaol  until  he 
could  claim  the  privileges  of  his  peerage, 
and  when  he  learnt  that  all  fingers 
pointed  to  him  as  the  murderer  of  his 
friend  whilst  pretending  to  defend  him, 
he  fled  to  the  coast  and  thence  to  France  : 
and  Mohun  also  placed  the  sea  between 
himself  and  pursuit.  The  three  commoners 
were  in  due  course  arrested  and  put  upon 
their  trial  for  manslaughter  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  They  were  found  guilty  and 
adjutlged  light  sentences,  French  escaping 
punishment  by  pleading  clergy,  in  which 
cases  burning  in  the  hand  was  nominally 
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substituted    for    imprisonment,    but    was 
usually  remitted  by  the  King. 

When  Parliament  met  early  in  the 
following  year,  1699,  the  two  peers  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  be  tried  bv  the 
House  of  Lords.  A  Roval  Commission 
was  issued  by  the  King,  a  special  court 
erected  in  Westminster  Hall,  and,  under 
the  Presidency  of  the  Lord  Steward 
(Somers),  with  all  the  pomp  and  ancient 
circumstance  usual  at  the  trial  of  a  peer, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  arraigned  for 
murder.  It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to 
understand  why  this  was  done,  as  the 
three  commoners  concerned  in  the  affair 
had  only  been  indicted  and  convicted  of 
manslaughter;  and  the  evidence  against 
the  Earl  was  purely  presumptive  and 
circumstantial.  He  contended  that  the 
blood  on  his  sword  came  from  his  own 
wounded  hand,  that  the  dead  man  was  his 
dearest  friend,  that  far  from  gaining  by 
his  death,  he  had  lent  him  large  sums  of 
money ;  that  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  quarrel  he  (the  Earl)  had  acted  the 
part  of  peacemaker,  and  only  when  he 
saw  his  friend  assailed  by  superior 
numbers  had  he  drawn  to  defend,  not 
to  injure  him.  The  prosecutors — the  law 
officers  for  the  Crown — tried  their  hardest 
to  prove  that  the  wounds  of  the  dead  man 
were  such  as  would  be  made  by  the  Karl's 
sword,  which  was  stated  to  be  a  broad 
one ;  but  they  had  to  deal  with  a  stolid 
surgeon,  who  made  the  post  juortem 
examination.  He  knew  nothing ;  was 
unable  to  judge;  could  not  say  ;  refused 
to  commit  himself,  and  so  on,  until  the 
Lord  Steward  had  sternly  to  rebuke  him 
for  his  obvious  unwillingness.  A  grave 
Constitutional  question  arose  during  the 
Earl's  defence.  The  remission  of  French's 
penalty  of  burning  on  the  hand  was  signed 


by  the  King  during  the  peer's  trial ;  and 
Warwick  asked  for  permission  to  call 
French  to  testify  that  he  himself  had  killed 
Coote  in  fair  fight.  At  great  length  it  was 
argued,  and  iinally  decided,  that  remis- 
sion of  punishment  did  not  necessarily 
carry  with  it  the  King's  pardon  ;  and  that 
French,  still  being  an  unpunished  criminal, 
could  not  be  called  as  a  witness.  For 
some  reason  or  another,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Crown  was  anxious  to  secure  the  Earl's 
conviction  for  murder  ;  but  as  each  peer  in 
his  turn — nearly  a  hundred  of  them  in  all — 
was  called  upon  for  his  verdict  he  gave  his 
vote  for  manslaughter,  and  refused  to 
convict  on  the  graver  charge.  When  the 
final  verdict  of  manslaughter  was  pro- 
nounced the  Earl,  of  course,  did  what 
in  the  good  old  days  he  was  entitled 
to  do — he  pleaded  privilege  of  peerage, 
and  walked  out  a  free  man  ;  but  with 
the  indelible  stain  upon  him  of  having 
killed  his  friend  while  fighting  by  his 
side.  I'he  evidence  against  him  seems 
strangely  inconclusive  now,  and  leads 
to  the  opinion  that  there  were  politi- 
cal reasons  for  seeking  to  fasten  upon 
him  the  odium  of  murder.  It  was  some 
hours  after  the  fight  that  French  ostenta- 
tiously called  the  attention  of  the  servant 
at  the  Bagnio  to  the  fact  that,  although 
his  sword  was  dirty,  it  had  no  blood  upon 
it  ;  but  Coote's  wounds,  though  fatal,  were 
only  a  few  inches  deep,  and  French's- 
sword  might  have  been  cleaned  of  blood 
by  thrusting  it  into  the  wet  ground  imme- 
diately after  the  wound  was  given.  The 
share  in  the  fray  of  the  fire-eating  INIohun, 
moreover,  was  not  satisfactorily  defined. 
He  disappeared  immediately  after  the 
encounter,  and  was  subsequently  acquitted 
even  of  manslaughter  by  the  House  of 
Lords. 
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neither  of  those  women  is  sure  that  she  *s 
got  her  own.'* 

**  Do  you  mean,"  I  said,  "there  was  no 
possible  means  of  distinguishing  ?  " 

**  There  wasn't  a  flea-bite  to  go  by," 
answered  Henry.  **  They  had  the  same 
bumps,  the  same  pimples,  the  same 
scratches;  they  were  the  same  age  to 
within  three  days ;  they  weighed  the  same 
to  an  ounce  ;  and  they  measured  the  same 
to  an  inch.  One  father  was  tall  and  fair, 
and  the  other  was  short  and  dark.  The 
tall,  fair  man  had  a  dark,  short  wife  ;  and 
the  short,  dark  man  had  married  a  tall, 
fair  woman.  For  a  week  they  changed 
those  kids  to  and  fro  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
and  cried  and  quarrelled  over  them.  Each 
woman  felt  sure  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
one  that  was  crowing  at  the  moment,  and 
when  it  yelled  she  was  positive  it  was  no 
child  of  hers.  They  thought  they  would 
trust  to  the  instinct  of  the  children. 
Neither  child,  so  long  as  it  wasn't  hungry, 
appeared  to  care  a  curse  for  anybody; 
and  when  it  was  hungry  it  always  wanted 
the  mother  that  the  other  kid  had  got. 
They  decided,  in  the  end,  to  leave  it  to 
time.  It 's  three  years  ago  now,  and  possi- 
bly enough  some  likeness  to  the  parents 
will  develop  that  will  settle  the  question. 
All  I  say  is,  up  to  three  months  old  you  can't 
tell  'em,  I  don't  care  who  says  you  can." 

He  paused,  and  appeared  to  be  absorbed 
in  contemplation  of  the  distant  ]\Iatter- 
horn,  then  clad  in  its  rosy  robe  of  evening. 
There  was  a  vein  of  poetry  in  Henry,  not 
uncommon  among  cooks  and  waiters. 
The  perpetual  atmosphere  of  hot  food 
I  am  inclined  to  think  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  softer  emotions.  One  of 
the  most  sentimental  men  I  ever  knew 
kept  a  ham-and-beef  shop  just  off  the 
Farringdon  Road.  In  the  early  morning 
he  could  be  shrewd  and  business-like,  but 
when  hovering  with  a  knife  and  fork  above 
the  mingled  steam  of  bubbling  sausages 
and  hissing  peas-pudding,  any  whimpering 
tramp  with  any  impossible  tale  of  woe 
could  impose  upon  him  easily. 

**  But  the  rummiest  go  I  ever  recollect 
in  connection  with  a  baby,"  continued 
Henry  after  a  while,  his  gaze  still  fixed 
upon  the    distant    snow-crowned    peaks, 


"  happened  to  me  at  Warwick  in  the 
Jubilee  year.     I  '11  never  forget  that." 

**  Is  it  a  proper  story,"  I  asked,  **  a  story 
fit  for  me  to  hear  ?  " 

On  consideration  Henry  saw  no  harm  in 
it,  and  told  it  to  me  accordingly. 

He  came  by  the  'bus  that  meets  the 
4.52.  He'd  a  handbag  and  a  sort  of 
hamper :  it  looked  to  me  like  a  linen- 
basket.  He  wouldn't  let  the  Boots  touch 
the  hamper,  but  carried  it  up  into  his  bed- 
room himself.  He  carried  it  in  front  of 
him  by  the  handles,  and  grazed  his 
knuckles  at  every  second  step.  He  slipped 
going  round  the  bend  of  the  stairs,  and 
knocked  his  head  a  rattling  good  thump 
against  the  balustrade  ;  but  he  never  let  go 
that  hamper — only  swore  and  plunged  on. 
I  could  see  he  was  nervous  and  excited, 
but  one  gets  used  to  nervous  and  excited 
people  in  hotels.  Whether  a  man 's  running 
away  from  a  thing,  or  running  after  a 
thing,  he  stops  at  a  hotel  on  his  way ;  and 
so  long  as  he  looks  as  if  he  could  pay  his 
bill  one  doesn't  trouble  much  about  him. 
But  this  man  interested  me :  he  was  so 
uncommonly  young  and  innocent  -  look- 
ing. Besides,  it  was  a  dull  hole  of  a  place 
after  the  sort  of  jobs  I  'd  been  used  to ; 
and  when  you  've  been  doing  nothing  for 
three  months  but  waiting  on  commercial 
gents  as  are  having  an  exceptionally  bad 
season,  and  spoony  couples  with  guide- 
books, you  get  a  bit  depressed  and  welcome 
any  incident,  however  slight,  that  promises 
to  be  out  of  the  common. 

I  followed  him  up  into  his  room,  and 
asked  him  if  I  could  do  anything  for  him. 
He  flopped  the  hamper  on  the  bed  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  took  off  his  hat,  wiped  his 
head  with  his  handkerchief,  and  then 
turned  to  answer  me. 

**  Are  you  a  married  man  ?  "  says  he. 

It  was  an  odd  question  to  put  to  a 
waiter,  but  coming  from  a  gent  there  was 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  about. 

**  Well,  not  exactly,"  I  says — I  was  only 
engaged  at  that  time,  and  that  not  to  my 
wife,  if  you  understand  what  I  mean — **  but 
I  know  a  good  deal  about  it,"  I  says,  **  and 
if  it 's  a  matter  of  advice ^* 

**  It  isn't  that,"  he  answers,  interrupting 
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ine  ;  **  but  I  don't  want  you  to  laugh  at  me. 
I  thought  if  you  were  a  married  man  you 
would  be  able  to  understand  the  thing 
better.  Have  you  got  an  intelligent 
woman  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  We  've  got  women,"  I  says.  "As  to 
their  intelligence,  that  *s  a  matter  of 
opinion ;  they  *re  the  average  sort  of 
women.     Shall  I  call  the  chambermaid  ?  " 

**  Ah,  do,"  he  says.  "  Wait  a  minute," 
he  says ;  **  we  '11  open  it  first." 

He  began  to  fumble  with  the  cord,  then 
he  suddenly  lets  go  and  begins  to  chuckle 
to  himself. 

**  No,"  he  says,  *'  you  open  it.      Open  it  . 
carefully ;  it  will  surprise  you." 

I  don't  take  much  stock  in  surprises 
myself.  My  experience  is  that  they're 
mostly  unpleasant. 

**  What 'sin  it?"  I  savs. 

"You'll  see  if  you  open  it,"  he  says: 
**  it  won't  hurt  you."  And  off  he  goes 
again,  chuckling  to  himself. 

"Well,"  I  says  to  myself, "  I  hope  you  're 
a  harmless  specimen."  Then  an  idea 
struck  me,  and  I  stopped  with  the  knot  in 
my  fingers. 

**  It  ain't  a  corpse,"  I  says,  **  is  it?  " 

He  turned  as  white  as  the  sheet  on  the 
bed,  and  clutched  the  mantelpiece.  **  Good 
God,  don't  suggest  such  a  thing,"  he  says ; 
**  I  never  thought  of  that.  Open  it  quickly.'* 

"  I  'd  rather  you  came  and  opened  it 
yourself.  Sir,"  I  says.  I  was  beginning 
not  to  half  like  the  business. 

**  I  can't,"  he  says,  "  after  that  suggestion 
of  yours — you  've  put  me  all  in  a  tremble. 
Open  it  quick,  man  ;  tell  me  it's  all  right." 

Well,  my  own  curiosity  helpetl  me.  I  cut 
the  cord,  threw  open  the  lid,  and  looked 
in.  He  kept  his  eyes  turned  away,  as  if  he 
were  frightened  to  look  for  himself. 

"  Is  it  all  right  ?"  he  says.     '*  Is  it  alive  ?" 

"It's  about  as  alive,"  I  says,  "  as  any- 
body'11  ever  want  it  to  be,  I  should  say." 

"  Is  it  breathing  all  right  ?  "  he  says. 

"  If  you  can't  hear  it  breathing,"  I  says, 
**  I  'm  afraid  you  're  deaf." 

You  might  have  heard  its  breathing  out- 
side in  the  street.  He  listened,  and  even 
he  was  satisfied. 

"  Thank  Heaven !  "  he  savs,  and  down 
he  plumped  in  the  easy -chair  by  the  fire- 


place. "  You  know,  I  never  thought  of 
that,"  he  goes  on.  "  He  's  been  shut  up 
in  that  basket  for  over  an  hour,  and  if  by 
any  chance  he  'd  managed  to  get  his  head 

entangled  in  the  clothes 1  '11  never  do 

such  a  fool's  trick  again  !  " 

"  You  're  fond  of  it  ?  "  I  savs. 

He  looked  round  at  me.  "  Fond  of  it," 
he  repeats.  "  Why,  I  'm  his  father."  And 
then  he  begins  to  laugh  again. 

"Oh!"  I  says.  "Then  I  presume  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  Mr.  Coster 
King  ?  " 

"  Coster  King  ?  "  he  answers  in  surprise. 
"  My  name  's  Milberry." 

I  savs :  "  The  father  of  this  child, 
according  to  the  label  inside  the  cover,  is 
Coster  King  out  of  Starlight,  his  mother 
being  Jenny  Deans  out  of  Darby  the  Devil." 

He  looks  at  me  in  a  nervous  fashion, 
and  puts  the  chair  between  us.  It  was 
evidently  his  turn  to  think  as  how  I  was 
mad.  Satisfying  himself,  I  suppose,  that 
at  all  events  I  wasn't  dangerous,  he  crept 
closer  till  he  could  get  a  look  inside  the 
basket.  I  never  heard  a  man  give  such 
an  unearthlv  veil  in  all  mv  life.  He  stood 
on  one  side  of  the  bed  and  I  on  the  other. 
The  dog,  awakened  by  the  noise,  sat  up 
and  grinned,  first  at  one  of  us  and  then  at 
the  other.  I  took  it  to  be  a  bull-pup  of 
about  nine  months  old,  and  a  fine  specimen 
for  its  age. 

"  Mv  child  !  "  he  shrieks,  with  his  eves 
starting  out  of  his  head.  "That  thing 
isn't  my  child.  What's  happened?  Am 
I  going  mad  ?  " 

"  You  're  on  that  wav,"  I  savs,  and  so 
he  was.  "  Calm  yourself,"  1  says  ;  "  what 
did  you  expect  to  see  ?  " 

"My  child,"  he  shrieks  again;  "my 
only  child — my  baby  '  " 

"  Do  vou  mean  a  real  child  ?  "  I  savs, 
*  a  human  child?"  Some  folks  have 
such  a  silly  way  of  talking  about  their 
dogs — you  never  can  tell. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  he  says ;  "  the 
prettiest  child  you  ever  saw  in  all  your 
life,  just  thirteen  weeks  old  on  Sunday. 
He  cut  his  first  tooth  yesterday." 

The  sight  of  the  dog's  face  seemed  to 
madden  him.  He  flung  himself  upon  the 
basket,  and  would,  I  believe,  have  strangled 
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the  poor  beast  if  I  hadn't  interposed 
between  them. 

"Tain't  the  dog's  fault,"  I  says;  "I 
daresay  he's  as  sick  about  the  whole 
business  as  you  are.  He's  lost,  too. 
Somebody 's  been  having  a  lark  with  you. 
They  've  took  your  baby  out.  and  put  this 
in — that  is,  if  there  ever  was  a  baby  there." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  says. 

"Well,  Sir,"  1  says,  **  if  you'll  excuse 
me,  gentlemen  in  their  sober  senses  don't 
take  their  babies  about  in  dog-baskets. 
Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

'*  From  Banbury,"  he  says  ;  "  I  'm  well 
known  in  Banbury." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  it,"  1  says  ;  *'  you're 
th€  sort  of  young  man  that  would  be 
known  anywhere." 

"I'm  Mr.  Milbcrry,"  he  says,  "the 
grocer,  in  the  High  Street." 

"  Then  what  are  you  doing  here  with 
this  dog  ? ''  1  says. 

"  Don't  irritate  me,"  he  answers.  "  I 
tell  you  I  don't  know  myself.  My  wife  's 
stopping  here  at  Warwick,  nursing  her 
mother,  and  in  every  letter  she  's  written 
home  for  the  last  fortnight  she's  said, 
*  Oh,  how  I  do  long  to  see  Eric  !  If  only  I 
could  see  Eric  for  a  moment ! ' " 

"  A  very  motherly  sentiment,"  I  says, 
"  which  does  her  credit." 

"  So  this  afternoon,"  continues  he,  "  it 
being  early  -  closing  day,  1  thought  I  'd 
bring  the  child  here,  so  that  she  might  see 
it,  and  see  that  it  was  all  right.  She  can't 
leave  her  mother  for  more  than  about  an 
hour,  and  I  can't  go  up  to  the  house, 
because  the  old  lady  doesn't  like  me,  and 
I  excite  her.  I  wish  to  wait  here,  and 
Milly — that 's  my  wife — was  to  come  to  me 
when  she  could  get  away.  I  meant  this  to 
be  a  surprise  to  her." 

"  And  I  guess,"  I  says,  "  it  will  be  the 
biggest  one  you  have  ever  given  her." 

"  Don't  try  to  be  funny  about  it,"  he 
says  ;  "  I  'm  not  altogether  myself,  and  I 
may  do  you  an  injury." 

He  was  right.  It  wasn't  a  subject  for 
joking,  though  it  had  its  humorous  side. 

"  But  why,"  I  says,  "  put  it  in  a  dog- 
basket  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  a  dog-basket,"  he  answers 
irritably  ;  "  it's  a  picnic  hamper.     At  the 


last  moment  I  found  I  hadn't  got  the  face 
to  carry  the  child  in  my  arms  :  I  thought 
of  what  the  street-boys  would  call  out  after 
me.  He 's  a  rare  one  to  sleep,  and  I 
thought  if  I  made  him  comfortable  in  that 
he  couldn't  hurt,  just  for  so  short  a 
journey.  I  took  it  in  the  carriage  with 
me,  and  carried  it  on  my  knees ;  I  haven't 
let  it  out  of  my  hands  a  blessed  moment. 
It 's  witchcraft,  that 's  what  it  is.  I  shall 
believe  in  the  devil  after  this." 

"Don't  be  ridiculous,"  I  says,  "there's 
some  explanation ;  it  only  wants  finding. 
You  are  sure  this  is  the  identical  hamper 
you  packed  the  child  in  ?  " 

He  was  calmer  now.  He  leant  over  and 
examined  it  carefully.  "  It  looks  like  it," 
he  says  ;  "  but  I  can't  swear  to  it." 

"  You  tell  me."  I  says,  "  you  never  let 
it  go  out  of  your  hands.     Now  think." 

"  No,"  he  says,  "it's  been  on  my  knees 
all  the  time." 

"  But  that 's  nonsense,"  I  says  ;  "unless 
you  packed  the  dog  yourself  in  mistake  for 
your  baby.  Now  think  it  over  quietly. 
I  'm  not  your  wife,  I  'm  only  trying  to  help 
you.  I  sha'n't  say  anything  even  if  you  did 
take  your  eyes  off  the  thing  for  a  minute." 

He  thought  again,  and  a  light  broke 
over  his  face.  "  By  Jove ! "  he  says, 
"you're  right.  I  did  put  it  down  for  a 
moment  on  the  platform  at  Banbury  while 
I  bought  a  Tit'Bitsr 

"  There  you  are,"  I  says  ;  "  now  you  're 
talking  sense.  And  wait  a  minute  ;  isn't 
to-morrow  the  first  day  of  the  Birmingham 
Dog  Show  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you're  right,"  he  says. 

"  Now  we  're  getting  warm,"  I  says. 
"  By  a  coincidence  this  dog  was  being 
taken  to  Birmingham,  packed  in  a  hamper 
exactly  similar  to  the  one  you  put  your 
baby  in.  You  've  got  this  man's  bull-pup, 
he  *s  got  your  baby  ;  and  I  wouldn't  like 
to  say  off-hand  at  this  moment  which  of 
you 's  feeling  the  madder.  As  likely  as 
not,  he  thinks  you  've  done  it  on  purpose." 

He  leant  his  head  against  the  bed-post 
and  groaned.  "  Milly  may  be  here  at  any 
moment,"  says  he,  "and  I'll  have  to  tell 
her  the  baby 's  been  sent  by  mistake  to  a 
Dog  Show !  I  daresn't  do  it,"  he  says,. 
"I  daresn't  do  it." 
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■■(hi  nil  to  liiriiiingham,"  I  say-i,  "aiiii  "  UVll,"  1   says,  "if  tin-  L,'uv'iior  (ion't 

try  nml  fimi  it.     V"«  tan  caidi  tlic  qiiartt-r  nliji'a " 

tu  ^^ix  and  bi-  hack  hero  hcfon:  eislit."  "  '->h  !   lit-  won't,    lit-   can'l,"    ltu-s  the 

■■Coini-  uilh  niv."  hi'  ^lys.  "  you'ri'  a  youni;  tVllow.  nritijrinR  his  liami^.     "T\]] 

j;ii..il  man;  come  with  iiu'.     I  ain't  lit  t(>  him  it's  a  matliT  <i(    a    liii.''s  hajiiiint-ss. 

HO  l>y  myM-lf."  Tell  him "• 

Hf  was  ri.ijhl  :  hvM  have  t'Ol  run  over  "I'll     t.U      him      it's     a     maii.T     of 

tmisidc  ihi;  iloor,  till- stati-  hi- uas  m  thi.-n.  half   a    sovm-ign    extra   on    to   tlic   liill." 
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I   says.      **  That  *11   more    likely    do    the 
trick." 

And  so  it  did,  with  the  result  that  in 
another  twenty  minutes  me  and  young 
Milberry  and  the  biill-pup  in  its  hamper 
were  in  a  third-class  carriage  on  our  way 
to  Birmingham.  Then  the  difficulties  of 
the  chase  began  to  occur  to  me.  Suppose 
by  luck  i  was  right ;  suppose  the  pup  was 
booked  for  the  Birmingham  Dog  Show ; 
and  suppose  by  a  bit  more  luck  a  gent 
with  a  hamper  answering  description  had 
been  noticed  getting  out  of  the  5.13 
train ;  then  where  were  we  ?  We  might 
have  to  interview  every  cabman  in  the 
town.  As  likely  as  not,  by  the  time  we 
did  find  the  kid,  it  wouldn't  be  worth  the 
trouble  of  unpacking.  Still,  it  wasn't  my 
cue  to  blab  my  thoughts.  The  father, 
poor  fellow,  was  feeling,  I  take  it,  just  about 
as  bad  as  he  wanted  to  feel.  My  business 
was  to  put  hope  into  him  ;  so  when  he 
asked  me  for  about  the  twentieth  time  if  I 
thought  as  he  would  ever  see  his  child  alive 
again,  1  snapped  him  up  shortish. 

**  Don*t  you  fret  yourself  about  that," 
I  says.  ** You'll  see  a  good  deal  of  that 
child  before  you've  done  with  it.  Babies 
ain't  the  sort  of  things  as  gets  lost  easily. 
It 's  only  on  the  stage  that  folks  ever  have 
any  particular  use  for  other  people's 
children.  I  've  known  some  bad  cha- 
racters in  my  time,  but  I  'd  have  trusted 
the  worst  of  'em  with  a  wagon-load  of 
other  people's  kids.  Don't  you  flatter 
yourself  you  're  going  to  lose  it !  Who- 
ever's  got  it,  you  take  it  from  me,  his 
idea  is  to  do  the  honest  thing,  and  never 
rest  till  he 's  succeeded  in  returning  it  to 
the  rightful  owner." 

Well,  my  talking  like  that  cheered  him, 
and  when  we  reached  Birmingham  he  was 
easier.  We  tackled  the  station-master,  and 
he  tackled  all  the  porters  who  could  have 
been  about  the  platform  when  the  5.13 
came  in.  All  of  'em  agreed  that  no 
gent  got  out  of  that  train  carrying  a 
hamper.  The  station-master  was  a  family 
man  himself,  and  when  we  explained  the 
case  to  him,  he  sympathised  and  tele- 
graphed to  Banbury.  The  booking-clerk 
at  Ban  bur}'  remembered  only  three  gents 
booking  by  that  particular  train.      One 


had  been  Mr.  Jessop,  the  corn-chandler ; 
the  second  was  a  stranger,  who  had 
booked  to  Wolverhampton  ;  and  the  third 
had  been  young  Milberry  himself.  The 
business  began  to  look  hopeless,  when 
one  of  Smith's  newsboys,  who  was  hang- 
ing around,  struck  in — 

**  I  see  an  old  lady,"  says  he,  **  hovering 
about  outside  the  station,  and  a-hailing 
cabs,  and  she  had  a  hamper  with  her  as 
was  as  like  that  one  there  as  two  peas." 

I  thought  young  Milberry  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  boy's  neck  and  kissed  him. 
With  the  boy  to  help  us,  we  started  among 
the  cabmen.  Old  ladies  with  dog-baskets 
ain't  so  difficult  to  trace.  She  had  gone 
to  a  small  second-rate  hotel  in  the  Aston 
Road.  I  heard  all  particulars  from  the 
chambermaid,  and  the  old  girl  seems  to 
have  had  as  bad  a  time  in  her  way  as  my 
gent  had  in  his.  They  couldn't  get  the 
hamper  into  the  cab,  it  had  to  go  on  the 
top.  The  old  lady  was  very  worried,  as  it 
was  raining  at  the  time,  and  she  made  the 
cabman  cover  it  with  his  apron.  Getting 
it  off  the  cab  they  dropped  the  whole 
thing  in  the  road ;  that  woke  the  child  up, 
and  it  began  to  cry. 

"  Good  Lord,  Ma'am  !  what  is  it  ?  "  asks 
the  chambermaid,  **  a  baby  ?  " 

*' Yes,  my  dear,  it's  my  baby,"  answers 
the  old  lady,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
cheerful  sort  of  old  soul — leastwavs,  she 
was  cheerful  up  to  then.  **  Poor  dear,  I 
hope  they  haven't  hurt  him." 

The  old  lady  had  ordered  a  room  with  a 
fire  in  it.  The  Boots  took  the  hamper  up,, 
and  laid  it  on  the  hearthrug.  The  old 
lady  said  she  and  the  chambermaid  would 
see  to  it,  and  turned  him  out.  By  this 
time,  according  to  the  girl's  account,  it 
was  roaring  like  a  steam-siren. 

**  Pretty  dear  !  "  says  the  old  lady,, 
fumbling  with  the  cord,  **  don't  cry ; 
mother's  opening  it  as  fast  as  she  can." 
Then  she  turns  to  the  chambermaid — **If 
you  open  my  bag,"  says  she,  **  you  will  find 
a  bottle  of  milk  and  some  dog-biscuits." 

**  Dog-biscuits  !  "  says  the  chambermaid. 

**  Y'es,"  says  the  old  lady,  laughing, 
**my  baby  loves  dog-biscuits." 

The  girl  opened  the  bag.  and  there, 
sure  enough,  was  a  bottle  of  milk  and  half 
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a    dozen    Spiatt's   biscuits.     She  had  her  Then  she  set  to  «ork  to  slap  the  old  lady 

batk    to  the  old  lady,  when  she  heard  a  back  to  life  again.      In  about  a  minute  the 

sort  of  a  groan  and  a  thud  as  made  her  poor  oki  soul  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 

turn    round.      The    olil    lady    was    lying  round.    The  baby  was  quiet  now,  gnawing 


stretched  dt-ad  on  the  hL-arthrug— so  the 
chambermaid  thought.  Thj  kid  was  sit- 
ting up  ill  tlie  hamper  yi'llin^:  the  roof  off. 
In  her  excitement,  not  knowing  what  she 
was  doing,  she  handed  it  a  biscuit,  which 
it  snatched  at  greedily  and  began  sucking. 


the  dog-biscuit.  The  old  lady  louked 
at  the  child,  then  turned  and  hid  her  face 
against  the  chambermaid's  bosom. 

■'  What  is  it .'  "  she  say>,  speaking  in  an 
awed  voice.     "The  thing  in  the  hamper?" 

"  It 's  a  babv.  Ma'am,"  siivs  the  maid. 
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"  You  're  sure  it  ain't  a  dog  ?  "  says  the 
old  lady.     "  Look  again." 

The  girl  began  to  feel  nen'ous,  and  to 
wish  that  she  wasn't  alone  with  the  old  lady. 

"  I  ain't  likely  to  mistake  a  dog  for  a 
I)aby,  Ma'am,"  says  the  girl.  "It's  a 
child — a  human  infant." 

The  old  lady  began  to  cry  softly.  "  It's 
a  judgment  on  me,"  she  says.  "  I  used 
to  talk  to  that  dog  as  if  it  had  been  a 
Christian,  and  now  this  thing  has  happened 
as  a  punishment." 

"  What 's  happened  r"  saj's  the  chamber- 
maid, nho  was  naturally  enough  growing 
more  and  more  curious. 

"  I  don't  knou,"  says  the  old  lady, 
sitting  up  on  the  floor.  "If  this  isn't  a 
dream,  and  if  I  ain't  mad,  I  started  from 
my  home  at  Farthinghoe  two  hours  ago 
with  a  one-year-old  bulldog  packed  in 
that  hamper.  You  saw  me  open  it ;  you 
see  what 's  inside  it  now." 

"  But  bulldogs,"  says  the  chambermaid, 
"  ain't  changed  into  babies  by  magic." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it's  done,"  says  the 
old  ladj',  "and  I  don't  sec  that  it  matters. 
I  know  I  started  with  a  bulldog,  and  some- 
how or  other  it 's  got  turned  into  that." 

"Somebody's  put  it  there,"  says  the 
chambermaid  ;  "  somebody  as  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  a  child.  They  've  took  your 
dog  out  and  put  that  in  its  place." 

"  They  must  have  been  precious  smart," 
says  the  old  lady;    "the    hamper   hasn't 


been  out  of  my  sight  for  more  than  five 
minutes,  when  I  went  into  the  refreshment- 
room  at  Banburj-  for  a  cup  of  tea." 

"That's  when  they  did  it,"  says  the 
chambermaid,  "and  a  clever  trick  it  was." 

The  old  lady  suddenly  grasped  her 
position,  and  jumped  up  from  the  floor. 
"And  a  nice  thing  for  me,"  she  sai-s. 
"An  unmarried  woman  in  a  scandal- 
mongering  village  !     This  is  awful !  " 

"It's  a  fine-looking  child,"  says  the 
chambermaid. 

"  Would  you  like  it  }  "  says  the  old  lady. 

The  chambermaid  said  she  wouldn't. 
The  old  lady  sat  down  and  tried  to  think, 
and  the  more  she  thought  the  worse  she 
felt.  The  chambermaid  was  positive  that 
if  we  hadn't  come  when  we  did  the  poor 
creature  would  have  gone  mad.  W'hen  the 
Boots  appeared  at  the  door  to  say  there 
was  a  gent  and  a  bulldog  downstairs 
inquiring  after  a  baby,  she  flung  her  arms 
round  the  man's  neck  and  hugged  him. 

We  just  caught  the  train  to  Warwick, 
and  b)'  luck  got  back  to  the  hotel  ten 
minutes  before  the  mother  turned  up. 
Young  Milberry  carried  the  child  in  his 
arms  all  the  way.  He  said  I  could  have 
the  hamper  for  myself,  and  gave  me  half- 
a-sovercign  extra  on  the  understanding  that 
I  kept  my  mouth  shut,  which  I  did. 

I  don't  think  he  ever  told  the  child's 
mother  what  had  happened — leastways,  if 
he  wasn't  a  foitl  right  through,  he  didn't. 


^XJlB?it>c.r. 


ONK  raihLTwarmamumini:iy,  I.l 
upon  a  small  ivliud  i-xcursinii 
walking  with  my  niathinc  u].  thr  : 
shar])  pitch  of  hill  that  U-ails  to  olil-  ( 
most  picturesque  ^lidlaml  villairrs. 
reachfd  the  top  1  hc-ard  tin-  tlink 
stoncbrcakcr's  hammer,  and  Irjokingn 
saw  "0«l  EiviuKs"  i;i  liis  j.rufi-s^ 
labour. 

On  a  comer  patch  of  ground  ai 
junction  of  two  roads,  whi-n.'  in  old>-[i 
the  licensed  highway  r<ilibi-r  used  Ki 
in  spider- fash  ion  upon  tht-  travellci 
demand  his  toll,  was  a  lar^'e,  helerogi:! 
heap  of  stonL-s.  pcbblus  waiLTworn 
rolled  into  shape  by  thi'  ru,h  of  pn-lii: 
seas,  fragments  of  lias,  sandsiotu-, 
other  rocks,  and  liy  its  sidi'  a  smaller 
of  shaped  "road  metal." 

Sitting  between  tht-se.  oti  an  inv 
box,  was  a  "rugj;ed  son  of  the  soi! 
work  with  his  hammr-r.  1  wipL-d  my 
head,  for  my  late  exertitjn  had  hcatei 
■and  the  sun  still  posst-ssi-d  much  ]>< 
though  the  gn-en  .nlory  of  the  trets  ; 


■bowed  neru  and  tberu  tin-  brown  lianners 
if  submission  to  inexorable  fate. 

"Good  morning!"  I  said,  as  I  pidl.-d 
lut  inv  faithful  hriar-pii>e  and  stuffed  it 
vitli  Cavondish. 

OhI  Kwings  lifted  bis  head  sideways  and 
rave  me  an  inarticulate  grunt  bv  wav  of 


Hi- w 


iiiU- 


of  a  I 


"character."  Once, 
n  a  splendid  figure 
1  bent  sadlv  from  the 


Ilis  I'aci-,  still  handsome,  was  shavi^n, 
though  bristly  with  the  Friday's  accumu- 
lation of  white  stubbk-.  The  nose  and 
in. .mil  were  well  shaped,  and  as  he  took  olV 
ids  ].rofes.M..nul  wire  goirglus,  I  saw  that 
his  rather  prominent  eyes  were  bright  and 
almost  black.  His  countenance  bore  that 
air  of  melancholy  resignation  to  a  hard 
lot  which  one  so  often  sees  in  the  old 
faces  of  rustic  Kngland.  He  lighted  u]., 
hi.wi'ver.  when  I  spoke  to  him,  and  took 
r.nt  from  his  clothes  somewhere  a  black 
stump  of  a  pipe,  which  he  held  up  with  a 
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sort  of  pathetic  appeal.  I  responded  with 
a  handful  of  my  tobacco,  and  thereby 
instantly  won  his  heart. 

As  he  lighted  his  pipe  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  cheap  luxury, 
1  examined  him  more  closely.  His  brown 
drugget  coat,  if  coat  it  could  be  called, 
was  a  mere  "thing  of  shreds  and  patches" ; 
his  sinewy  neck,  of  the  colour  of  coffee- 
grounds,  was  wound  round  by  a  wisp  of 
red  cotton  handkerchief.  His  hands  were 
large,  and  had  once  evidently  been 
powerful,  but  the  fingers  were  crooked 
and  distorted,  no  doubt  by  rheumatism, 
and  when  he  moved  it  was  with  an  effort, 
as  if  his  lower  limbs  were  a  burden 
to  him. 

He  was  an  old  man,  but  the  thin  wisps 
of  hair  that  showed  under  his  grotesque 
antl  bnjkcn  hat  were  nearly  black. 

After  a  grateful  look  at  me  through  his 
blue  cloud  of  tobacco,  and  a  grunted 
*•  'riiank  ye,  Mister,"  he  put  on  his  eye- 
goggles  again,  raked  a  few  stones  together 
from  the  larger  heap,  and,  with  a  few 
deft  taps  of  his  hammer,  broke  them  up 
into  fragments. 

•*  Nice  light  work  for  you,"  I  said. 

*•  Loight,"  he  grunted.  **  Well,  not  so 
loight,  ayther.  Mister  —  *()od  you  try  it 
n(jw  ?  " 

**Yes,"  I  replied,  with  a  sudden  ambi- 
tion ;  **  let  me  try  my  hand  at  it." 

He  grinneil  a  little,  sardonically,  and 
rfuehing  out  for  his  spare  hammer,  pushed 
a  snuill  heap  of  stones  towards  me,  and 
went  on  with  his  toil. 

I  luimmered  and  hammered  away  at  my 
stones  manlally,  but  with  little  effect.  I 
did  not  know  the  right  knack  of  tapping 
them  as  he  did,  and  while  I  was  breaking 
up  my  five  or  six  pebbles  with  much  toil 
and  labour,  he  had  completely  finished 
(juite  a  little  heap  with  seemingly  no  trouble 
at  all. 

**  Ah,"  1  said,  **  it's  no  use  my  tr)*ing,  I 
see.     Every  man  to  his  own  work." 

**  Ay,"  he  grunted,  **  you  was  never 
brought  up  to  it.  It  comes  o*  practice — 
but  it  bean'i  so  aisv." 

I  took  out  my  flask  bottle,  with  its 
suj)ply  of  whisky  and  milk,  with  which  I 
always  travel,  poured  some  out  into  the 


cup,  and  offered  it  to  him.     He  shook  his 
head  at  it. 

**  Never  takes  no  milk  now,"  he  said. 
"  I  bain*t  a  teetotaler." 

In  vain  I  explained  to  him  that  the  milk 
was  **  laced  "  with  spirit. 

**  Oi  could  drink  a  drop  o*  beer,  now," 
he  observed  wistfully. 

"  All  right,"  I  said,  and  looked  round. 
The  *'  Shoulder  of  Mutton"  was  only  a  few 
yards.     **  Come  and  have  a  pot  there." 

He  shuffled  painfully  to  his  feet  and 
followed  me.  The  beer  was  produced, 
and  he  drank  it,  bobbing  me  his  thanks 
in  a  silent  fashion. 

"  Oi  've  got  my  work  to  do,"  he  said 
as  we  went  out  to  his  heap  again.  The 
beer  had  put  new  life  into  him,  for  he 
raked  down  his  stones  quickly  together 
and  smote  them  with  a  will,  just  turning 
each  of  them  over  once  with  the  hammer, 
and  then — crack  1  the  blow  smote  exactly 
upon  the  right  spot  (which  I  could  never 
find  out),  and  the  stones  fell  to  pieces.  I 
managed  to  extract  by  jerks  a  few  facts  of 
his  '*  short  and  simple  annals "  as  he 
worked  on. 

Age  }  Well  —  74 —  75  —  didn't  .justly 
know  —  never  kept  no  count  —  been  a 
hard  worker  all  his  life — began,  as  usual, 
scaring  crows  and  helping  in  farm  work — 
born  in  the  Union  —  never  knew  his 
father  —  mother  —  she  drank  —  had  no 
brothers  or  sisters  as  he  knowed  on.  Had 
been  married,  had  a  family — all  dead  but 
two.  Yes,  he  lived  by  himself — couldn't 
do  field  work  now :  bin  laid  up  with 
rheumatiz  off  and  on  many  years.  Had  a 
bad  spell  three  months  ago.  No,  he  need 
not  work  so  hard :  his  childer  wanted  to 
keep  him — good  boy,  good  girl — but  he 
wouldn't  be  kep'  so  long  as  he  could 
arn  someut.  Squire  was  good  to  him,  and 
parson,  and  the  ladies.  Why  did  he  wear 
them  goggles  ?  To  save  his  eyes  from 
splinters — some  stones  flies  dreadful,  some 
don't  fly  at  all.  He  reached  a  water- 
worn  pebble.  **  This  sort  flies,  and  they 
be  like  needles — cuts  a  man's  eye  out.  No, 
stonebreakers  ain't  in  work  all  the  year 
round ;  they  mostly  breaks  the  stones  in 
spring  and  in  November."  He  was  work- 
ing early  this  year,  as  they  were  wanted 
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badly.  How  was  he  paid  ?  Well,  they 
paid  either  by  the  yard  or  by  the  ton.  It 
was  all  piecework.  The  "  foreign"  stones 
that  was  bought  by  the  ton  was  paid  for 
by  the  ton.  He  was  paid  by  the  yard. 
What  could  he  make  at  it  ?  Well,  one 
shilling  or  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  day 


you  see,"  and  he  reached  out  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  a  small  Ammonite — and  shell- 
stones  like.  Here  he  picked  up  one.  Rum 
things  have  been  found,  he'd  heard,  in 
stone  heaps.  Heard  tell  of  a  man  as 
found  a  dead  babby  in  his  heap  one  day, 
and  he  heard  of  another  as  found  a  bag 


if  he  stuck  to  it 

but  it  don't  last,  you  see. 

There  were  ven'  few  other  things  he 
could  do  at  his  age.  but  he  got  along 
s<jmchow,  (iraise  the  Lord  !  Did  he  ever 
find  anv  curious  stones  among  the  heap  ? 
Well,  now  and  then  he  did— "  fossils" 
they  called  'em — he'd  got  beer  for  them 
now  and  then.     "  ."^nakes  hke  that  theei 


No,  that 's  not  bad  pay,  of  money,  silver  and  copper  and  one  gold 
sovereign,  buried  among  the  stones.  Yes, 
he  would  like  to  find  Ma. — didn't  want  no 
babbies !  Wanted  a  new  coat,  did  he  ? 
Weil,  he  had  two  good  new  coats  at  'ome  ; 
Squire  giv  him  one,  and  -Mrs.  Urown  giv 
him  one,  but  he  was  more  comfortabler 
loike  in  his  owd  'un,  and  he  didn't  want  to 
wear  them  out,  you  see.     Much  obliged  to 
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me,  but  he  couldn't  do  much  talking,  he  '<J 
got  his  work  to  finish.  Must  arn  his  week's 
money  and  keep  out  of  the  "  'ouse,"  you 
know.     "  So  good-day  to  you." 

I  took  the  hint  and  parted  from  this 
sturdy,  bruised,  yet  not  broken  specimen 
of  an  old  EngUsh  rustic,  with  not  a  little 
respect  for  his  resolute  independence  of 
character.  I  gave  him  a  few  coppers,  and 
thanked  him  for  what  1  had  learned  of  the 
art  and  mystery  of  stonebreaking,  taking 
with  me  the  Ammonite  and  the  fossil- 
shell. 

After  my  appetising  lunch  of  fine  home- 
cured  bacon  and  delightful  poached  eggs, 
washed  down  with  capital  ale,  I  made  a 
few  inquiries  about  my  old  friend,  whoso 
name  I  then  learned.  My  good  opinion 
of  the  poor  old  fellow  was  not  undeserved. 
"A  good  old  man,"  I  was  told,  "rather 
too  independent ;  his  son  and  daughter, 
who  lived  in  two  villages  not  far  off,  would 
gladly  take  care  of  him,  but  he  preferred 
to  live  by  himself  in  a  cottage  of  his  own, 
and  insistetl  upon  working  whilst  he  was 
able.    AVas  always  a  steady  man,  a  good 


churchman,  loo — and  a  Conservative,"  as 
my  informant  told  me  with  a  smiie.  "  A 
little  bit  too  independent,  perhaps ;  for 
he  couldn't  e.tpect  to  be  as  he  had  once 
been.  Had  goodish  clothes  given  him, 
but  would  go  about  as  I  saw  him — just 
like  an  old  scarecrow.  Couldn't  be  far 
short  of  eight J-,  and  had  been  doubled  up 
with  rheumatism  and  really  verj'  ill 
lately." 

I  left  the  village,  and  regret  to  say  that 
1  never  saw  the  good  old  man  again. 

The  next  year,  being  in  the  place.  I 
inquired  after  him.  I  was  sorry,  indeed, 
to  find  that  his  daj-s  were  over.  He  had 
insisted  upon  working  at  the  stones  one 
desolate,  bieak  day  in  March  (not  where 
I  had  seen  him,  but  about  half  a  mile 
away  in  a  lonel)-  part  of  the  road),  and 
being  missed  as  the  sleety,  miserable  night 
fell  in.  was  found  lying  upon  his  face 
across  his  hammer,  stiff  and  dead,  with 
a  powdering  of  snow  covering  his  poor 
worn-out  body  and  hiding  his  patched 
raiment ;  his  long  life's  hard  work  over 
for  ever. 


THE    "FINNAN    HADDIE." 

WHAT     IT     rs,      A.XD      WHERE     IT     CO.VES     FROM. 


A  FINNAN  Haddie"— Doyouknow 
»■hat  thai  is  ?  Surely  ihe  nicest 
tish  that  is  landed  on  our  shores  Finnan 
Haddock  mav  not  have  been  so  cele- 
brated in  sonl'  as  the  "Caller  Herrin'." 
but  surely  they  arc  as  renowned  as  those 
for  their  toothsome  delicacy !    And  dciicacy. 


I  say  advisedl),  is  their  true  i 
odour  may  be  power- 
ful and,  in  some 
dDRree,  unplcasing — 
ivell.  so  is  that  of  th.i 
liurian,  most  delicious 
of  fruits  :  so  is  that  of 
the     pdil     Cimenihtrl, 


Findon,  the  name  of  a  little  sea-coast 
village  between  Stonehaven  and  Aberdeen, 
where  the  method  of  preserving  the  fish 
now  practised,  or  imitated,  all  round  our 
coasts  was  first  invented.  The  manner 
of  its  invention,  or  discovery,  if  tradition 
be  true,  was  of  the  same  kind,  if  not  so 
startling,  as  that  of  roast  pig.    Generation 


ist    exqu 


of 


:  and  the  taste 
(if  a  genuine  Finnan 
yellow-fish  will  leave 
no  after-soil  on  the 
palate 


r.  Ih.i! 


11  fade 


!■  before,  or,  let  us 

er  say.  Mend  har- 
into  the 
perfume  of  a  cup  of 
.Vocha. 

Uui  there  are 
haddocks  and  haddocks,  and  though  the 
cognomen  of  "  Finnan  "  be  applied 
;,'en<-rically  to  many  such,  yet  few  there 
are  that  have  a  specific  right  to  it. 
Once  I  foregathered  with  a  benighted 
Southron,  who  proceeded  lo  expound  the 
name  according  to  his  lights,  as  thus : 
"Finnan?  .Ah,  yes! — means  fithy,  I 
suppose.  From  fiin,  >'ou  know."  Quite 
as  intelligent  a  derivation,  by  the  way,  as 
many  that  pass  muster  for  philology. 
"  Finnan,"  however,  is  nothing  more  or 
less    than     the     local    pronunciation    of 


after  generation  of  fisherfolk  had  gone  on 
curing  the  haddocks  as  their  forefathers 
had  done,  sahing  and  packing  them 
away  with  everj-  care  to  preserve,  so 
far  as  possible,  their  semi-transparent 
whiteness;  but  at  last  it  fell  upon  a 
day  that  one  of  the  sheds  caught  fire, 
involving  in  its  destruction  a  stack  of  peat 
that  was  piled  against  it ;  and,  lo !  the  fish 
that  were  brought  away  out  of  the  smoke 
and  di5bris  were  found  to  have  acquired  an 
unexpected  colour  and  quite  a  new  flavour. 
Some  of  the  older  and  more  conservative 
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fishers  were  for  throwing  them  away,  or,  at 
least,  reserving  them  strictly  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  but  the  younger  and  more  pro- 
gressive insisted  on  offering  them  for  sale 
in  Aberdeen,  where  they  met  with  amazing 
and  instructive  appreciation  and  a  demand 
for  more.  But  though  this  legend  was  told 
me  with  great  authority,  I  am  unashamed 
to  say  I  have  no  faith  in  its  truth.  The 
practice  of  preserving  food  by  smoking  it 
is  far  too  universal  for  any  popular,  un- 
scientific development  of  it  to  be  of  any- 
thing like  modern  origin ;  and  my  own 
belief  is  that  the  peaty  flavour  is  as 
primitively  inherent  in  Finnan  baddies  as 
it  is  in  Mountain  Dew. 

It  is  not  peat  alone,  however,  that  pro- 
duces the  true,  delicate  Finnan  flavour. 
Sawdust  is  burnt  with  it,  and  not  every 
kind  of  sawdust  will  do.  That  from  birch 
would  blacken  the  fish ;  pine  sawdust 
would  give  them  a  taste  of  tar ;  and  so  the 
utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  use  only  that 
which  comes  from  the  working  of  softer 
and  whiter  wood,  such  as  beech  and 
sycamore.  In  the  north  and  west  of 
Scotland  fires  of  such  woods  as  birch  and 
pine  are  used,  often  without  any  peat  at  all, 
and  the  product  is,  consequently,  inferior 
in  flavour.  At  Findon  the  sawdust  was  first 
used  to  quicken  the  peat  fire  and  make  its 
smoke  more  dense,  and  then  it  was  found 
.to  improve  the  fish. 

Another  reason  for  the  superiority  of  the 
Findon  fish  to  the  commoner  sorts  so 
generally  sold  under  their  name  —  a 
-superiority  shared  in  this  respect  by 
almost  all  haddocks  from  the  small  coast 
fisheries— lies  in  their  being  taken  on 
lines,  not  in  trawl-nets.  Netted  fish  come 
from  the  water  in  a  smothered  mass,  limp 
and  flabby ;  whereas  the  hooked  fish  are 
alive  till  taken  into  the  boat,  receive  more 
careful  handling,  and  are  still  crisp  and 
firm  when  put  to  smoke.  Hence  the 
haddocks  turned  out  in  large  quantities 
from  the  factories  in  Aberdeen  and  other 
towns,  which  are  supplied  by  trawlers, 
although  most  carefully  and  skilfully  pre- 
pared, are  at  best  but  a  good  imitation  of 
the  original  yellow-fish. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing 
:as  a  Finnan  haddie  nowadays ;  for  in  the 


village  of  Findon  not  one  deep  -  sea 
fisherman  remains,  and  it  is  some  years 
since  the  last  of  them  betook  themselves 
to  Aberdeen  and  Stonehaven.  The  yellow- 
fish  industry  is  now  centred  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  of  Portlethen  and  Dunnies, 
Findon  being  inhabited  by  agricultural 
labourers,  with  a  few  **  longshore  "  salmon- 
fishers.  The  salmon  fishery  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  brings  a  rent  of  ;^30o 
or  ;^400  a  year  to  the  Crown.  Some  of 
the  salmon- boats  are  kept  in  the  old 
harbour  of  Findon,  and  some  in  a  cove 
nearer  to  Portlethen,  called  **  the  Muckle 
Strand  "  ;  and  in  this  cove  the  large  boats, 
or  yawls,  in  which  the  Portlethen  men  go 
to  the  herring  fishery,  are  hauled  up  high 
and  dry  for  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 
These  herring- boats  are  of  thirty  or  forty 
tons  register;  and  one  of  them,  with  all 
its  permanent  outfit,  will  cost  between 
three  and  four  hundred  pounds,  of  which 
two  hundred  goes  to  the  carpenter,  and 
the  remainder  for  rigging  and  fishing- 
gear.  There  are  now  six  of  these  boats 
belonging  to  Portlethen,  together  with 
fourteen  **  winter  boats"  used  in  the 
haddock  fishery'.  Nine  of  these  latter 
register  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  :  the  rest 
are  much  smaller. 

Findon  itself  lies  high  on  a  hill,  nearly 
a  mile  away  from  the  seashore  ;  and  so  it 
was  always  a  matter  of  considerable  labour 
to  convey  the  fish  from  the  boats  to  the 
houses.  Portlethen  is  built  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  low  cliff's  that  here  form  the 
coast-line,  and  that,  a  few  miles  further 
south,  rise  much  higher  and  present  a 
magnificently  rugged  and  precipitous  face 
to  the  sea ;  and  this  situation,  together 
with  the  convenience  of  a  rail  way- station, 
probably  accounts  for  the  distinctive  trade 
of  the  former  village  having  become  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter. 

The  **  winter  harbour  "  of  Portlethen  is 
just  below  the  village.  It  is  a  narrow 
creek  in  the  rocks,  deep  enough  for  the 
boats  to  enter  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  and 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  safest  and 
easiest  of  access  from  the  sea  on  this 
part  of  the  coast.  A  good  path,  ending 
on  a  gravelly  bank  with  a  steep  flight  of 
steps,  leads  from  the  village  to  the  strand  , 
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ami  as  soon  as  tht-  fisliiiit; -boats  come  in. 
thi- womc-n  and  girls  hasten  down  this  to 
nicit  them.  First  of  all  tlit-y  n-ccivf  the 
lines,  which  the  men  have  brought  hack 
coiled  in  tlat,  shalluw  baskets,  which  thcv 
call  "skulls"  :  and  these  ih.y  earrv  olV  at 
onii!  to  the  houses,  quickly  returniiig  fur 
heavier  burdens.  Meanwhile  the  men 
bring  'die  fish  to  land  in  wooden  boxes, 
and  sort  them  into  heaps  upon  the  shingly 
beach,  the  take  of  each  boat  being  shared 
equally  by  its  crew,  who  (except  the  boys', 
are  its  joint  owners.  Haddocks  form  the 
ci  pal  pan  uf  each  heap;  hut  there  are 


hi 


.  generally  a  fai 


■,  whil 


md  (ioi 


,  cod- 


;sher" 


;el"- 


ailv  fish  of  other  s. 
coln.'down  again, c 
the  large  basket  so  familiar  to  our  ejes  in 
pictures  of  the  Scotch  fishwives — and  bears 
au.iy  her  share  of  the  fish  on  her  back. 
The  whole  business  is  conducted  with  great 
rajiidity,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  arrival  of  a  boat  its  crew  and  cargo 
Hill  be  comfortably  housed  in  i'ortleihen. 
are    prepared     for 


nd  ii 


of  aim 


ou  may  see  a  whole  family  assembled 
ound  a  heap  of  fisli,  cleaning  ihem  and 
pliiiing  them  open.  This  done,  they  hang 
hem  in  rows  upon  the  movable  laths  of  a 


k  in  the  •■smoke-house, "and  when  this  i- 
y  charged,  kindle  the  fire  beneath  them. 
i  smoke-house  forms  an  appurtenance 


vood. 


i  a  hut  about  eight 
(mie times  longer — 
bv  about  six  to 
eight  feet  high. 
with  a  large  chim- 
nev  in  the  roof  ai 
<,neend,thewhole 
built  of 
The  fire  is 
on  the  floor  under- 
neath the  chim- 
ney, and  the  rack 
for  the  fish  rises 
from  about  three 
feet  above  the 
hearth.  One  of 
the  women  sits  by 
it,  watching  the 
process  carefully, 
regulating  the 
supply  of  peat  arul 
sawdust -the  latter 
being  shaken  on 
evcrv   now  and 
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then  by  handfuls).  and  moving  the  laths 
of  the  rack  about,  so  that  every  fish  may 
r<;ceive  an  even  share  of  heat  anil  smoke. 
In  about  three  hours  small  haddocks  (those 
less  than  eight  inches  long'  are  counted 
imall),  and  in  four  hours  large  ones,  have 
become  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the 
smoke  ;  and,  with  hardly  an  appreciable 
shrinkage  or  shrivelling,  have  taken  that 
rich  golden -brown  colour  that  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  a  true  Finnan  fish. 

The  lines,  meanwhile,  have  been  taken 


seem  all  built  upon  much  the  same  model, 
and  stand  in  row  behind  row,  all  facing 
seawards.  There  are  about  seventy  houses, 
only  forty  or  so,  however,  being  inhabited. 
Inside,  ihey  are  kept  exquisitely  clean,  as 
is  ever)'thing  connected  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  baddies  ;  but  outside,  one's 
nostrils  are  only  too  often  assailed  by 
"ancient  and  fish-like  smells,"  the  sea- 
gulls being  the  only  scavengers,  so  far  as 
the  remains  of  their  natural  diet  are  con- 
cerned.    Each  house  has  one  large  room 
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from  the  baskets  and  carefully  festooned 
on  stout  bars,  stuck  horizontally  in  any 
cmvenient  place — generally  a  hole  in  the 
ctitlage  wall — to  be  overhauled  for  repairs. 
Bailing  is  the  nest  operation.  The  line 
is  |il,iced  in  a  tub,  and  a  woman  or  girl 
sits  on  a  low  seal,  with  this  on  one  side  and 
one  of  the  shallow  baskets  on  the  other. 
Before  her  is  a  vessel  containing  the  baits — 
mussels  and  small  crabs — and  on  this  rests 
a  board,  cm  which  she  works,  passing  the 
line  rapidly  from  the  tub  into  its  basket.  All 
is  ready  ihuri  for  the  next  night's  fishing. 
The'homes  of  the  Portlethen  fisherfolk 


(Sa'llHY.  "butt")  for  everyday  use.  into 
which  the  nuter  door  opens,  and  at  one 
end  of  it  is  a  smaller  one  ("  ben  "}  for  use 
on  state  occasions.  At  the  other  end 
is  the  fireplace,  a  hearth  with  a  hooded 
mantel  and  a  wide  chimney,  specially 
designed  for  burning  peat ;  and  along 
one  side  of  the  room  is  the  dresser,  on 
which  are  arrayed  the  acciimuluiions  of 
years  and  generations  in  the  waj-  of 
crockery.  Plates,  dishes,  cups,  mugs,  and 
especially  jugs,  of  the  most  gorgeous  hues 
and  startling  patterns,  seem  to  line  the 
xvall  from  tloor  to  ceiling.    On  one  dresser 
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!  counted  no  less 
than  four-and- 
twenty  jugs;  and 
closu  by  them  was 

an  odd-looking  set 
of  octagonal  plates. 
each  printed  with 
the  same  text  of 
Scripture — a  par- 
ticularly gruesornc 
and  funereal  one. 
It  was  in  this  house 
that  the  good  ivifr 
proudly  exhibited 
to  me  her  "golden 
wedding  teapot,"  a 
liritannia  metal 
one,  the  gift  of  her 
numerousdescend- 
ants,  from  which 
she  treated  me  to 
an  excellent  cup  of  tea.  Her  husband, 
evidently  .  the  "G.O.M."  of  Portlethen, 
is  a  ha]e  and  hearty  octogenarian,  six 
feet  four  in  height,  and  still  takes  an 
occasional  turn  in  the  boats. 


Ever)-  house  has 
a  corner  of  the 
'"butt"  boxed  off 
to  make  the  prin- 
cl[)al  bed  -  place, 
access  to  which  is 
obtained  by  climb- 
ing, as  into  a 
"  berth"  on  board 
ship.  The  less 
important  mem- 
bers of  the  family 
sleep  in  the  attics, 
which  are  large, 
reaching  them  l)y 
a  sort  of  movable 
staircase  or  ladder. 
For  postal  and 
other  purposes, 
each  house  in  a 
fishing  village  is 
iliered — a  matter  of  great  practical 
.enience  "here  almost  ail  the  occupiers 
■  ihe  same  surname,  and  often  the 
L-  Cbrisiiaii  name  also. 

HARRlNliTON    MACGkEUOK. 
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LADY        BARBARITY. 

A     ROMANTIC     COMEDY. 
Bv    J.    C.    SNAITH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEPLORES   THE   SCARCITY   OF    MEN. 

TO  deny  that  I  am  an  absurdly  hand- 
some being  would  be  an  affectation. 
Besides,  if  I  did  deny  it,  my  face  and 
shape  are  always  present  to  reprove  me. 
Some  women  I  know — we  call  each  other 
friends — who  happen  to  possess  an  eye- 
brow, an  elbow,  an  impertinence,  a  simper, 
or  any  other  thing  that  is  observable,  I 
have  seen  to  cast  their  eyes  down  at  a 
compliment,  and  try  to  look  so  modest, 
too,  that  one  could  tell  quite  easily  that 
this  missish  diffidence  was  a  piece  of  art, 
since  it  sat  so  consciously  upon  'em,  it 
could  not  possibly  be  nature.  But 
furnished  as  I  am  with  a  whole  artillery  of 
charms,  sure  they  need  no  adventitious 
blushes  for  their  advertisement ;  indeed, 
they  are  so  greatly  and  variously  sung  that 
it  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  the  poets  to 
make  an  ode  or  sonnet  of  *em  every  night, 
and  a  ballad  every  morning.  The  late 
poor  little  Mr.  Pope  was  so  occupied  at 
times  in  comparing  my  eyes  to  Jupiter  or 
the  evening  star  that  I  was  fain  to  correct 
him  for  *t,  on  the  pretext  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  might  not  like  it,  they  being  such 
exalted  things,  whilst  my  Lady  Barbarity 
was  but  a  humble  creature  in  a  petticoat. 
Therefore,  if  you  would  know  the  graces 
of  my  person,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  poets 
of  the  age  ;  but  if  you  would  seek  the 
graces  of  my  mind,  in  this  history  you  shall 
discover  them,  for  I  could  not  make  it 
wittier  if  I  tried.  I  have  heard  the  young 
beaux  speak  of  certain  women  of  their 
acquaintance  as  being  as  justly  celebrated 
for  their  wit  as  for  their  beautv,  but  have 
yet  to  hear  the  old  ones  sav  this,  since  thev 


know  that  wit  and  beauty  is  as  rare  a 
combination  as  is  loveliness  and  modesty. 
This  histor}'  will  tell  you,  then,  that  my 
wit  is  in  proportion  to  my  modesty. 

I  returned  from  town  with  a  hundred 
triumphs,  but  my  heart  intact.  The  whirl 
of  fashion  had  palled  upon  me  for  a 
season.  I  was  wear}'  of  the  fame  I  had 
created  in  St.  James's  and  the  IMall,  and  I 
retired  to  my  northern  home  in  the  late 
Januar}'  of '46.  Sweet  High  Cleeby,  cradle 
of  my  joyous  girlhood,  house  of  romance 
and  these  strange  events  I  now  relate,  let 
me  mention  vou  with  reverence  and  love  ! 
Yet  our  ancestral  seat  is  a  cold  and  sombre 
place  enough,  wrapped  in  ivy  and  grey 
ghostliness.  The  manor  is  folded  in  on 
ever}'  side  by  a  shivering  gloom  of  woods, 
and  in  winter  you  can  hear  them  cr}*  in 
company  with  those  uneasy  souls  that 
make  our  casements  rattle.  'Tis  drear}'  as 
November  with  its  weed-grown  moat,  its 
cawing  rooks,  its  quaint  gables  of 
Elizabeth,  and  its  sixteenth -century 
countenance,  crumbling  and  grim.  Be- 
sides, it  occupies  a  most  solitary  spot  on 
the  bare  bosom  of  the  moors,  many 
a  mile  from  human  habitation  —  a  for- 
saken house  indeed,  where  in  the 
winter  time  rude  blasts  and  the  wind- 
beaten  birds  are  its  customar}'  visitors. 
But  the  brisk  north  gales  that  fling  the 
leaves  about  it,  and  scream  among  the 
chimneys  late  at  night,  had  no  sooner 
whipped  my  cheeks  than  my  blood 
suddenly  woke  up  and  I  began  to  rejoice 
in  my  return.  The  morning  after  my 
arrival,  when  I  carried  crumbs  to  the 
lawn  in  the  hope  of  an  early  robin,  a 
frost- breath  stung  my  lips,  and  at  the  first 
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bite  of  it,  sure,  mcthinks,  I  am  tasting  life 
at  last.  Ten  months  had  I  been  regaled 
in  town  with  the  cream  of  everything  that 
is,  but  it  seemed  that  I  must  resort  to  my 
dear  despised  old  Cleeby  for  those  keen 
airs  that  keep  the  pulses  vigorous.  London 
is  fine  comedy,  but  in  ten  months  the 
incomparable  Mr.  Congreve  loses  his 
savour,  even  for  a  sinner.  Ombre  was 
indeed  a  lively  game  ;  the  play  adorable  ; 
Vauxhall  entertaining  ;  wholesale  conquest 
most  appetising  to  feed  one's  vanity  upon  ; 
while  to  be  the  toast  of  the  year  was  what 
not  even  the  Psalm-book  of  my  dearest 
Prue  would  venture  to  disdain.  To  be 
courted,  flattered,  and  applauded  by  every 
waistcoat  west  of  Temple  Bar,  beginning 

with  the  K g*s,  was  to  become  a  mark 

for  envy,  and  yet  to  stand  superior  to 
it  in  oneself.  But  now  I  was  tired  of 
playing  **  Lady  Barbarity "  to  coats  and 
wigs  and  silver- buckled  shoes.  This 
is  the  name  the  beaux  had  dubbed  me 
with,  **  because,"  said  they,  **  you  are 
so  cruel." 

It  is  true  that  I  wore  a  claw.  And  if  I 
occasionally  used  it — well,  my  endurance 
was  abominably  tried,  and  I  will  confess 
that  mine  is  not  the  most  patient  temper 
in  the  world. 

The  truth  is  that  I  was  very  bitter, 
having  sought  ten  months  in  London  for 
a  Man,  when  the  Pink  of  England  was 
assembled  there,  and  had  had  to  come 
away  without  having  found  so  rare  a 
creature.  I  had  encountered  princes ; 
but  the  powder  in  their  wigs,  and 
buckles  of  their  shoes,  were  the  most 
imposing  parts  of  their  individuality.  I 
had  looked  on  lesser  gentlemen;  but  the 
correct  manner  in  which  they  made  a  leg 
was  the  only  test  you  might  put  upon 
their  characters.  I  congratulate  myself, 
however,  that  I  made  some  little  havoc 
with  these  suits  of  clothes.  Therefore, 
Barbara  became  Barbarity,  and  I  sustained 
this  parody  as  fully  as  I  could.  They  said 
I  was  born  without  a  heart.  Having  gaily 
tried  to  prove  to  them  how  sound  this 
theory  was,  I  purchased  the  choicest 
string  of  pearls,  and  the  most  delicate 
box  of  bonbons  money  could  obtain, 
and    returned    to     dear     High     Cleeby, 


January    22,     1746,    with    my    aunt,    the 
dowager,  in  a  yellow-coloured  chaise. 

The  following  morning  I  went  to  pay 
my  devoir  to  my  lord,  who  took  his 
chocolate  at  eleven  o'clock  in  his  private 
chamber.  Now  I  have  always  said  that 
the  Earl,  my  papa,  was  the  very  pattern  of 
his  age.  He  was  polished  to  that  degree 
that  he  seemed  a  mirrc  '  to  reflect  the 
graces  of  his  person  and  his  mind.  Lord 
knows  !  in  all  his  life  'twas  little  enough 
he  said,  and  perhaps  still  less  he  did. 
There  is  not  a  deed  of  his  that  is 
important;  nor  hath  he  left  a  solitary 
phrase  or  sentiment  in  which  his  memory 
may  be  embalmed.  'Twas  ill-bred,  he 
used  to  say,  for  a  man  to  endeavour  to 
outshine  his  fellows,  and  to  step  out  of 
the  throng  that  is  his  equal  in  manners 
and  in  birth.  And  indeed  he  did  not  try  ; 
but  in  spite  of  that,  I  am  sure  he  was  one 
of  the  most  considerable  persons  of  his 
time  by  virtue  of  the  very  things  he  did  not 
do,  and  the  speeches  that  he  did  not  utter. 
It  was  his  privilege,  or  his  art  perhaps,  to 
win  the  reputation  of  a  high  intelligence, 
not  because  he  had  one,  but  because  it  was 
a  point  with  him  to  appreciate  keenly  its 
exercise  in  those  who  were  so  liberally 
furnished.  I  found  him  this  morning 
seated  at  the  fire,  sipping  his  chocolate 
from  a  low  table  at  his  side,  and  one  foot 
was  tucked  up  on  a  stool,  and  bandaged 
for  the  gout  as  usual.  On  my  entrance, 
though,  and  despite  his  complicated 
posture,  he  rose  at  once,  and  bowing  as 
deeply  as  though  I  were  the  Queen,  he 
implored  me  to  confer  the  honour  of 
my  person  on  his  chair,  and  limped  across 
the  rug  to  procure  another  for  himself. 
When  we  were  seated  and  the  Earl  fixed 
his  glasses  on,  for  he  was  ver}'  near-sighted 
at  this  time,  he  quizzed  me  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  minute^  ere  he  said — 

**\Vhy,  Bab,  I  think  you  are  getting 
very  handsome." 

I  admitted  that  I  was. 

*•  And  do  you  know  that  I  have  heard 
such  a  tale  of  you  from  town,  my  pretty 
lady  ?  You  have  turned  the  heads  of  all 
the  men,  I  understand." 

•*  Men  !  "  said  I,  "Suits  of  clothes,  papa, 
and  periwigs ! " 
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•*  Weli,  well,"  says  he  in  his  tender 
tone,  and  bowing,  "  let  us  deal  gently 
with  their  lapses.  'Tis  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  any  man,  Vm  sure,  to  be  stricken 
with  your  poor  opinion.  But  listen,  child, 
for  I  have  something  serious  to  say." 

Listen  I  did,  you  can  be  certain,  for 
though  I  had  known  my  papa,  the  Earl,  for 
a  considerable  time,  'twas  the  first  occasion 
that  I  had  heard  him  mention  serious 
matters.  And  as  I  pondered  on  the  nature 
of  the  surprise  he  had  in  store,  my  eyes 
fell  upon  an  open  book,  beside  his  tray 
of  chocolate.  It  was  a  Bible.  This 
caused  me  to  look  the  more  keenly  at  the 
Earl,  and  I  saw  that  in  ten  months  ten 
years  had  been  laid  upon  his  countenance. 
Even  his  powder  could  not  hide  its  seams 
and  wrinkles  now,  crows'  feet  had  gathered 
underneath  his  eyes,  and  his  padded 
shoulders  were  taken  with  a  droop  that 
left  his  stately  coat  in  creases. 

**  If  I  exercise  great  care,"  says  he,  with 
a  smiling  deliberation,  **  old  Paradise 
assures  me  that  I  yet  have  time  enough 
to  set  my  temporal  affairs  in  order.  And 
you,  my  dearest  Bab,  being  chief  part  of 
'em,  I  thought  it  well  to  mention  this 
immediately  to  you.  As  for  my  spiritual 
affairs,  old  Paradise  is  positive  that  my 
soul  is  of  so  peculiar  a  colour  that  he 
recommends  it  to  be  scrubbetl  without 
delay.  Thus  I  am  taking  the  proper  steps, 
you  see." 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  Bible. 

**  'Tis  no  secret,  my  dearest  Bab,"  he 
said,  "that  Robert  John,  the  fifth  Earl. 
your  papa,  never  was  an  anchorite.  He 
hath  ta'en  his  fill  of  pleasure.  He  hath 
played  his  hazard,  and  with  a  zest,  both 
late  and  early  ;  but  now  the  candles  sink, 
you  see,  and  I  believe  they  've  called  the 
carriage."  And  again  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  Bible. 

*Twas  a  very  solemn  moment,  and  his 
lordship's  words  had  plunged  me  in  the 
deepest  grief,  but  when  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  that  Testament  a  second  lime,  it  was 
as  much  as  I  could  do  to  wear  a  decent 
gravity.     For  he  was  a  ver}*  old  barbarian. 

"  You  see,  child,"  he  continued,  **  that 
many  years  ago  I  took  a  professional 
opinion   on   this    point.      The    Reverend 


Joseph  Tooley,  chaplain  to  the  late  lord, 
your  grandpapa  (I  never  felt  the  need  for 
one  myself),  was  always  confident  that 
there  was  hope  for  a  sinner  who  repented. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  considered  this 
saving  clause  a  very  capital  idea  on  the 
part  of  the  Almighty,  as  it  permitted 
a  certain  degree  of  license  in  our 
generous  youth.  In  fact,  I  can  safely  say 
that  in  my  case  it  has  been  a  decided 
boon,  for  my  blood  appears  to  be  of  a 
quality  that  will  not  cool  as  readily  as 
another's ;  indeed,  it  hath  retained  its 
youthful  ardours  to  quite  a  middle  age. 
Highly  inconvenient  for  Robert  John,  fifth 
Earl,  I  can  assure  you,  child,  but  for  this 
most  admirable  foresight  on  the  part  of 
Heaven."  The  faint  smile  that  went  curl  • 
ing  round  the  condemned  man's  mouth 
was  delicious  to  perceive.  **  For  my 
idea  has  ever  been  to  run  my  course 
and  then  repent.  Well,  I  have  now  run 
my  course,  therefore  let  us  see  about 
repentance.  I  am  about  to  moderate  my 
port,  and  resign  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
My  best  stories  I  shall  refrain  from  telling, 
and  confine  myself  to  those  that  would 
regale  a  bishop's  lady.  But  I  want  you, 
my  charming  Bab,  to  be  verj'  affectionate 
and  kind  towards  your  poor  old  papa ;  be 
filial,  mv  love — extremely  filial,  for  I  will 
dispense — I  've  sworn  to  do  it — with  the 
lavish  favours  your  angelic  sex  have  always 
been  so  eager  to  bestow  upon  me.  Yes, 
for  my  soul's  sake  I  must  forbid  'em.  But 
Lord,  what  a  fortitude  I  shall  require ! " 
Here  this  ancient  heathen  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  sighed  most  killingly.  **  I  am 
reading  two  chapters  of  the  Bible  daily, 
and  I  have  also  engaged  a  private  chaplain, 
who  starts  his  duties  here  on  Monday 
week.  But  I  think  I  'd  better  tell  your 
ladyship" — this  with  a  wicked  twinkle — 
**  that  he  is  fifty  if  he  's  a  day,  and  with  no 
personal  graces  to  recommend  him.  I 
was  very  careful  on  those  points.  For  a 
young  and  comely  parson  where  there's 
daughters  means  invariably  a  misalliance^ 
and  I  prefer  to  risk  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  my  soul  than  a  misalliance  in  my 
family." 

"You  appear,  my  lord,"  says  I,  flash- 
ing  at    him,   "to  entertain  a  singularly 
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high  opinion  of  my  pride,  to  say  nothing 
of  my  sense." 

**  Tut,  my  dear  lady,  tut ! "  says  his 
lordship,  wagging  a  yellow  finger  at  me. 
**  I  Ve  made  a  lifetime's  study  of  you  dear 
creatures,  and  I  know.  You  can  no  more 
resist  an  unctuous  and  insidious  boy  in 
bands  and  cassock  than  your  tender  old 
papa  can  resist  a  pair  of  eyes.  Oh,  I*ve 
seen  it,  child,  seen  it  in  a  dozen  cases — 
dam  fine  women  too !  And  their  de- 
terioration has  been  quite  tragical.  Faith, 
a  parson,  where  there 's  women,  is  a  most 
demoralising  thing." 

**Ton  my  soul,  my  lord,"  says  I,  in 
my  courtliest  manner,  and  adroitly  mis- 
reading the  opinion  he  expressed,  **  your 
own  case  is  quite  sufficient  to  destroy 
that  theory,  for  you,  my  lord,  are  not  the 
least  ecclesiastical." 

**  Faith,  that's  true,"  says  he,  and  the 
old  dog  positively  blushed  with  pleasure ; 
**  but  had  it  been  necessary  for  me  to 
earn  a  livelihood  I  should  certainly  have 
gone  into  the  Church.  And  while  we 
are  on  matters  theological,  I  might  say 
that  I  do  believe  that  the  strict  practices 
v/ill  cheat  Monsieur  le  Diable  of  my  soul, 
as  was  my  hope  from  the  beginning." 

At  this  my  lord  could  say  no  more. 
He  burst  into  such  a  peal  of  laughter  at 
his  lifelong  agility  in  this  affair  that  the 
tears  stepped  from  his  eyes  and  turned  the 
powder  on  his  cheeks  to  paste. 

Now  I  ever  had  allowed  that  the  Earl, 
my  papa,  was  the  greatest  man  of  my 
acquaintance.  But  it  was  not  until  this 
hour  that  I  gauged  the  whole  force  and 
tenacity  of  his  character.  That  a  man 
should  accept  the  sentence  of  his  death 
so  calmly,  and  thereupon  prepare  so 
properly  to  utilise  his  few  remaining 
days  in  correcting  the  errors  of  his  life, 
showed  the  depth  of  wisdom  that  was  in 
his  spirit ;  for  he  whose  worldly  business 
had  been  diplomacy  now  placed  its 
particular  genius  at  the  service  of  his 
soul,  that  he  might  strike  a  bargain, 
as  it  were,  between  Heaven  and  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  as  to  its  eternal 
dwelling-place. 

**  Howbeit,  this  is  simply  of  myself," 
says   he,    when   recovered   of  his    mirth, 


"and  it  is  of  you,  child,  that  I  desire 
to  speak.  Before  I  go  I  must  see 
you  reasonably  wed :  beauty  and  high 
blood  should  be  broken  in  and  harnessed 
early,  else  it  is  prone  to  flick  its  heels  and 
run  away.  Now,  Bab,  you  have  all  the 
kingdom  at  your  feet,  they  tell  me.  *Tis 
a  propitious  hour ;  seize  it,  therefore,  and 
make  yourself  a  Duchess  with  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  And  further,  you  have 
ever  been  my  constant  care,  my  pretty 
Bab,  and  I  shall  not  be  content  unless  I 
leave  you  at  your  case." 

This  consideration  touched  me. 

**  My  lord,"  says  I,  '*  I  thank  you  for 
these  tender  thoughts.  I  fear  I  must  die 
a  spinster,  though.  For  I  will  not  wed  a 
clothes-pole ;  1  will  not  wed  a  snuff-box. 
A  Man  is  as  scarce,  1  vow,  as  the  Philo- 
sopher's Stone.  So  you  must  picture  me, 
papa,  an  old  maid  of  vinegar  aspect,  whose 
life  is  compounded  of  the  nursing  of  cats 
and  the  brewing  of  caudles.  Conceive 
your  brilliant  Bab,  the  handsomest  wretch 
in  the  realm,  who  hath  all  the  kingdom 
kissing  her  satin  shoe,  reduced  to  this  in 
her  later  years  !  For  I  Ml  warrant  me 
there  is  not  a  Man  in  London." 

**  Why,  what  is  this  ? "  cried  out  my 
lord,  his  eyebrows  rising  in  surprise.     **  Is 

there   not  the   Duke  of  G ,  with  his 

town  and  country  houses  ?  Is  he  not  a 
Privy  Councillor  ?  Hath  he  not  the 
Garter  ?  Hath  he  not  a  rent-roll,  and 
would  he  not  make  a  Duchess  of  you  any 
day  you  please  ?  " 

**  My  lord,"  I  answered  sadly,  **  I  am 
unhappily  cursed  with  a  keen  nose  for  a 
fool." 

He  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

**  He  is  a  Duke,  my  dear.  But  Madam 
is  a  woman,  therefore  let  me  not  attempt 
to    understand    her.     But    there    is    the 

Earl  of  H ,  and  the  Hon  A ,  and 

Mr.  W ;  indeed,   every    bachelor    of 

station,  lands,  and  pedigree  in  town  " 

"Of  which  I  am  bitterly  aware,"  I 
sighed.  **  But  I  require  a  man,  my  lord, 
not  a  name  and  a  suit  of  clothes  " 

The  delightful  old  barbarian  did  not 
apprehend  my  meaning,  I  am  sure;  but 
the  secret  of  his  reputation  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  never  let  the  world  know  that  there 
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was  a  subject  in  earth  or  heaven  that 
he  did  not  understand.  When  a  topic 
travelled  beyond  the  dominion  of  his 
mind,  he  preserved  a  melancholy  silence, 
and  contrived  to  appear  as  though  the 
thing  was  too  trivial  to  occupy  his  thoughts. 
But  he  changed  the  conversation  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  The  word  **  love  " 
was  to  him  the  most  mvsterious  mono- 
syllable  in  the  world.  Wherefore  he  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  about  my  bills,  and  said, 
in  his  charming  way,  that  he  did  not  mind 
how  much  they  did  amount  to  if  I  exhibited 
a  mastery  in  the  art  of  spending  with  grace 
and  elegance. 

**  Now  I  see  there  is  a  yellow  chaise," 
said  he,  **and  a  yellow  chaise  I  consider 
a  trifle  bourgeois,  although  my  taste  is 
perhaps  a  thought  severe.  A  purple 
chaise,  or  vermilion  even,  hath  a  certain 
reticence  and  dignity,  but  yellow  is  enough 
to  startle  all  the  town." 

"True,  papa,"  says  I,  with  animation, 
"  and  I  chose  it  for  that  purpose.  I  adore 
display ;  I  must  be  looked  at  twice ;  I 
must  perish,  I  suppose,  if  the  fops  did  not 
quiz  me  in  the  most  monstrous  manner 
everv  time  I  took  the  IMall.  When  I  die, 
let  it  be  done  to  slow  music,  and  I  mean 
to  have  a  funeral  at  the  Ahbev  if  I  can. 
Why,  do  you  know.  Sir,  that  the  first 
country  town  I  entered  in  this  wondrous 
chaise,  a  tale  was  got  about  that  the 
Empress  of  All  the  Russias  had  arrived  ? 
*Twas  a  moment  in  mv  life,  I  can  assure 
you,  when  I  danced  lightly  from  that 
vehicle,  and  threw  smiles  to  the  mob  that 
kept  the  entrance  to  the  inn.  Pomp  ami 
circumstance  are  the  blood  of  me.  Dress 
me  in  ermine  that  1  may  become  a  show, 
and  provok(»  huzzahs  in  every  city !  And 
if  I  must  have  a  man,  my  lord,  let  him 
be  a  person  of  character  and  ideas  to 
cheer  me  when  I  'm  wearv."  I  ended  in  a 
peal  of  mirth. 

*'  Hum  !  character  and  ideas."  My  lord 
scratched  his  chin  with  a  face  of  comical 
perplexity.  "  Would  not  j)()sition  and  a 
reasonable  pin-money  be  still  more  apj)o- 
site  to  your  case,  my  dearest  j)erson  ?  And 
anyway,"  said  he,  **may  I  be  in  my  grave 
ere  my  daughter  Bab  marries  anywise 
beneath  her.     Character  and  ideas  !  " 


"  Amen  to  that,  my  lord  ! "  cries  I,  with 
a  deal  of  fervour. 

Thereupon  1  left  the  Earl  to  his  light 
refection  and  his  piety.  My  heart  was 
heavy  with  the  knowledge  of  his  approach- 
ing end  ;  but  there  was  still  a  period  in 
which  I  might  enjoy  the  inimitable  charm 
of  his  society.  Passing  from  his  chamber 
I  encountered  my  aunt  upon  the  stairs. 
The  briskness  of  her  step  and  the  anima- 
tion of  her  face  alike  surprised  me,  as  the 
dowager  usually  required  nothing  short  of  a 
cow,  a  mouse,  or  a  suspicion  of  unorthodoxy 
to  arouse  her. 

**  Do  not  delay  me,  Barbara,"  she  said, 
brushing  past  me.  **  I  must  see  the  Earl 
immediately." 

I  did  not  venture  to  impede  her  with 
my  curiosity,  for  my  aunt  is  a  dreadful 
engine  when  once  she  is  set  in  motion. 

Coming  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
however,  I  chanced  to  strav  into  the 
reception-parlour  to  find  a  comfit-box  I 
had  mislaid. 

'*  My  dear  Lady  Barbara  !  "  A  great 
voice  hailed  me  as  soon  as  my  face  had 
appeared  within  the  door. 

Raising  my  eyes,  I  saw  that  I  was  in 
the  presence  of  a  town  acquaintance, 
Captain  (jrantley.  A  look  assured  me 
that  he  was  here,  not  in  the  social 
capacity  of  a  friend,  but  in  pursuance 
of  his  military  duties,  inasmuch  that  he 
wore  the  red  coat  of  his  regiment,  and  was 
furnished  with  a  full  accoutrement.  Greet- 
ings exchanged,  he  said  :  **  Lady  Barbara, 
I  am  here  to  interview  the  Karl  on  a 
matter  of  some  gravity.  Nothing  less,  in 
fact,  than  that  the  Marshal  at  Newcastle 
is  transmitting  one  of  the  prisoners  lately 
ta'en,  and  a  very  dangerous  and  important 
rebel,  to  Newgate,  and  as  the  straightest 
wav  is  across  vour  moors,  I  am  come 
to  gain  the  Karrs  permission  to  billet 
eight  men  and  horses  on  him  for  this 
evening:." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  grant  it 
readilv,"  savs  I,  **  for  are  we  not  aware, 
my  dear  Captain,  that  my  papa,  the  Karl, 
is  the  most  hopeless  Hanoverian  in  the 
world  ?  " 

"  Yet  permit  me  to  say,  Madam,"  says 
the  Captain,  "  that  a  lady  of  your  sense 
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and  penetration  I  should  judge  to  be  quite 
as  hopelessly  correct  as  is  her  father." 

'Twas  a  soldier's  way  of  turning  com- 
pliments, you  will  observe,  and  of  so  coarse 
and  ill-contrived  a  nature  that  I  could  not 
resist  a  reprimand. 

"'Tis  the  most  palpable  mistake,  Sir," 
I  replied  ;  **  for  utterly  as  Captain  Grantley 
and  my  father  are  in  the  right,  I,  Sir,  am 
as  utterly  in  error.  For,  Captain,  I  would 
have  you  know  that  I  am  a  very  rebel,  and 
have  shed  many  a  tear  for  Charlie." 

I  smartly  beat  the  carpet  with  my  boot, 
and  gave  my  head  its  most  indignant 
altitude.  This  exhibition  of  sentiment 
was  but  the  fruit  of  my  natural  contrariety, 
however,  as  I  certainlv  never  had  shed  a 
tear  for  Charlie,  and  was  not  likclv  to. 
Indeed,  I  had  not  a  care  for  politics  what- 
ever, and  for  my  life  could  not  have  said 
whether  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  a  Tory 
or  a  Whig.  But  it  amused  me  mightily 
to  see  the  deep  dismay  that  overtook  the 
Captain,  while  he  tried  to  gauge  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  error  of  which  I  had 
attainted  him  so  falsclv.  And  observino: 
how  tenderly  my  rebuke  was  felt,  I  was 
led  to  recall  some  town  matters  in  a 
London  drawing-room  in  connection  with 
this  gentleman.  And  considering  all 
things  appertaining  to  the  Captain's  case, 
it  was  not  remarkable  that  I  should  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  though  it  might 
be  true  enough  that  he  was  ostensibly 
arranging  for  the  billets  of  men  and 
horses  for  the  night,  he  had  also  made 
this  business  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  Barbara  Gossiter,  to  whom  he  had 
been  upon  his  knees  in  a  London  drawing- 
room. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    REBEL    APPEARS. 

We  continued  to  talk  with  aimless  pro- 
priety, until  the  Captain  fetched  suddenly 
so  huge  a  sigh  out  of  the  recesses  of  his 
waistcoat  that  it  called  for  an  heroic  re- 
pression of  myself  to  wear  a  proper  gravity 
of  countenance. 

**  Sir,  you  are  not  unwell,  I  hope  .•*"  says 
I  with  perturbation. 

He  saw  at  once  the  chance  provided  for 


him,  and  laying  his  hand  profoundly  on 
his  heart,  was  on  the  point,  I  do  not 
doubt,  of  making  one  more  declaration  of 
his  undying  passion,  when  the  entrance  of 
my  aunt  curtailed  the  scene  abruptly,  and 
robbed  me  of  the  entertainment  I  had 
planned. 

i\Iy  aunt  conducted  the  Captain  to  the 
Earl,  and  an  hour  later  that  officer  went 
forth  to  his  commander  with  the  per- 
mission of  my  father  to  lodge  the  soldiers 
at  Cleeby  for  a  night.  It  was  in  the  even- 
ing, at  seven  o'clock,  that  the  prisoner 
was  brought.  I  did  not  witness  his  arrival, 
as  I  happened  to  be  dressing  at  that  time, 
yet  none  the  less  I  felt  an  interest  in  it, 
for,  to  say  the  least,  a  real  live  rebel 
savours  of  adventures,  and  those  are  what 
the  tame  life  of  woman  seldom  can 
provide.  The  Captain,  having  installed 
his  men  in  the  servants'  part,  was  good 
enough  to  come  and  sup  with  us,  and  was 
able  in  a  measure  to  enliven  the  tedium  of 
that  meal.  The  gentlemen  talked  politics, 
of  course,  and  I  was  able  to  gather  from 
their  words  that  the  Pretender  Charles  was 
already  in  a  full  retreat,  and  that  his 
army  was  like  to  be  presently  scattered  on 
the  earth. 

**  He  '11  be  flying  for  his  precious  lift-. 
Sir,  over  hill  and  moor  with  our  redcoats 
on  his  heels,"  the  Captain  says,  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  made  his  face  sparkle  in 
the  candle-light.  And  I  thought  this 
ardour  so  well  adorned  him  that  he  ap- 
peared to  a  prettier  advantage  as  a  soldier 
than  as  a  man  of  fashion. 

Somehow  I  could  not  dismiss  a  certain 
interest  that  their  military  conversation 
had  aroused.  Besides,  the  present  cir- 
cumstances had  a  novelty,  as  to-night 
we  were  actually  involved  in  the  stress 
of  war. 

•*  A  rebel  must  be  a  very  dangerous 
person,  I  should  fear,"  I  said ;  **  even  the 
sound  of  rebel  hath  a  spice  of  daring  and 
the  devil  in  it." 

**  Highly  dangerous,"  says  the  Captain. 

**  Captain,  do  you  know,"  I  said,  seized 
with  a  desire,  **  that  as  I  have  never  seen 
a  rebel,  I  should  dearly  like  to  have  a 
peep  at  one  of  these  desperate  creatures. 
'Twould    be  an  experience,  you   know ; 
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besides,  when  a  fresh  species  of  wild 
animal  is  caught,  all  the  town  is  attracted 
to  its  cage." 

"  Madam,  I  would  not  deny  you  any- 
thing " — the  Captain  bowed — **  but  you 
have  only  to  look  into  the  mirror  to  behold 
a  rebel  of  the  deepest  dye." 

**  But  not  a  dangerous  one,"  I  smiled. 

"Ah,  dear  lady,"  said  the  Captain,  with 
one  hand  straying  to  his  heart,  **  'tis 
only  for  us  men  to  say  how  dangerous 
you  are." 

"  Grant!ey,"  says  the  Earl,  my  papa — 
and  I  wish  this  generation  could  have 
seen  how  elegant  he  was,  even  in  his 
age — "  if  every  rebel  was  as  dangerous  a 
one  as  Madam  is,  there  would  be  a  change 
of  dynasty  mighty  soon."  Afterwards,  we 
had  picquet  together;  but,  wearying  of  the 
game,  I  reminded  the  Captain  of  my  wish. 
Without  more  ado,  he  put  me  in  a  hood  and 
cloak — the  night  being  dark  and  keen,  and 
threatening  to  snow — and  took  me  to  the 
prisoner  on  his  arm.  We  bore  a  lantern  with 
us,  otherwise  nothing  had  been  visible,  for 
the  moon  had  not  appeared  yet.  The 
poor  rebel  we  found  reposing  on  straw  in 
one  of  the  stables,  but  with  even  less  of 
comfort  than  is  allowed  to  horses.  One  of 
the  troopers  had  mounted  guard  outside  the 
door,  his  bayonet  fixed,  and  himself  lean- 
ing on  the  panel.  He  saluted  us,  and 
looked  as  cordial  as  his  rank  allowed ; 
but  his  strict  figure,  with  grim  night  and 
naked  steel  about  it,  sent  a  shiver  through 
my  wraps.  You  read  of  war  in  histories, 
and  think  it  adventurous  and  fine  ;  but 
when  cold  bayonet  looks  upon  you  from 
the  dark,  and  you  know  that  it  is  there  to 
hold  some  defenceless  person  to  his  doom, 
the  reality  is  nothing  like  so  happy  as  the 
dream. 

The  Captain  set  back  the  wooden 
shutter,  and  held  the  light  up  high  enough 
for  me  to  peer  within.  There  the  rebel 
was,  with  g}'ves  upon  his  wrists ;  whilst  a 
rope  was  passed  through  the  manger-ring, 
and  also  through  his  manacles.  Thus  he 
was  secured  strictly  in  his  prison,  but  his 
fetters  had  length  enough  to  permit 
him  to  stretch  his  miserable  bodv  on  the 
straw  that  was  mercifully  provided.  He 
had  availed  himself  of  this,  and  nou'  lav 


in  a  huddle  in  it  fast  asleep.  At  the  first 
glance  I  took  him  to  be  precisely  what  he 
was,  a  young  and  handsome  lad,  moulded 
slightly  with  an  almost  girlish  tenderness 
of  figure,  his  countenance  of  a  most 
smooth  and  fair  complexion,  without  a 
hair  upon  it,  while  to  read  the  kind  ex- 
pression of  his  mienj  he  was,  I  'm  sure, 
as  gentle  as  a  cherubim. 

When  the  Captain  laid  the  keen  light 
fully  on  him  he  was  smiling  gently  in  his 
sleep,  and,  I  doubt  not,  he  was  dreaming 
of  his  mother  or  his  lady. 

"  Why,  Captain  1 "  I  exclaimed,  with  an 
indignant  heat  that  made  my  companion 
laugh,  **  call  you  this  a  dangerous  rebel  ? 
Why,  this  is  but  a  child,  and  a  pretty  child 
withal.  'Tis  monstrous.  Captain,  thus  to 
maltreat  a  boy.  And  surely.  Sir,  you  may 
release  the  poor  lad  of  these  horrid 
manacles  ?  " 

My  voice  thus  incautiously  employed 
aroused  the  sleeper,  so  immediately  that  I 
believe  he  almost  caught  the  import  of 
my  speech.  At  least,  he  suddenly  shook 
his  chains  and  turned  his  head  to  face 
the  thread  of  lantern-light.  Our  eyes 
encountered,  and  such  a  strong  power  of 
honest  beauty  prevailed  in  his  that  my 
brain  thrilled  with  joy  and  pity  for  their 
loveliness,  and  here,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  all -conquering  career,  my  own  gaze 
quailed  and  drooped  before  another's. 
Its  owner  was  but  a  dirty,  chained, 
and  tattered  rebel,  whose  throat  rose 
bare  above  his  ragged  shirt,  and  whose 
mop  of  hair  seemed  never  to  have  known 
a  law  for  the  best  part  of  its  years ;  a 
vagabond,  in  fact,  of  no  refinement  or 
propriety ;  yet  when  his  bright,  brave  eyes 
leapt  into  mine  like  flame,  the  sympa- 
thetic tears  gushed  from  me,  and  I  was 
fain  to  turn  away.  The  Captain  divined 
my  agitation,  perhaps  because  my  shoulders 
shook;  or  perchance  he  saw  my  cheeks 
a-glistening,  for  he  let  the  lantern  down 
and  led  me  to  the  house  in  a  most  respect- 
ful silence.  Yet  every  step  we  traversed 
in  the  darkness,  the  star-like  look  of  that 
unhappy  lad  was  making  havoc  of  my 
heart. 

When  we  were  returned  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  candles,  and   I   had  thrown 
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aside  my  cloak  and  hood  and  had  recom- 
menced the  game,  I  turned  towards  the 
Captain  to  inquire — 

**  Captain,  I  suppose  there  will  be  many 
years  of  prison  for  that  poor  lad  ?  " 

**  Dear  me,  no !  "  the  Captain  said  ;  **  he 
is  to  be  interrogated  at  the  Tower,  which 
will  merely  take  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
it 's  Tyburn  Tree.** 

**  What !  They  mean  to  hang  him  ?*'  says 
I  in  horror. 

**  Yes,  to  hang  him,**  says  the  Captain. 

**  But  he*s  so  young,**  I  said;  **  and 
he  looks  so  harmless  and  so  innocent. 
They  will  never  hang  him,  Captain, 
surely  ?  *' 

"  I  think  they  will,**  the  Captain  said ; 
"  and  wherefore  should  thev  not  }     He  is 

0 

a  very  arrant  rebel ;  he  has  conducted  the 
business  of  the  Prince  in  a  most  intrepid 
manner,  and  he  further  holds  a  deal  of 
knowledge  that  the  Government  have 
determined  to  wring  from  him  if  they 
can.** 

•*  Ah  me  1  **  I  sighed,  **  it  is  a  very 
cruel  thing.** 

For  here  his  lovely  glance  returned  upon 
me,  and  it  made  me  sad  to  think  of  it  and 
his  bitter  doom.  And  at  least  this  lad, 
even  in  ignominious  tatters  and  captivity, 
contrived  to  appear  both  handsome  ami 
impressive — which  is  a  point  beyond  all 
the  fops  of  London,  desi)itc  their  silks  and 
laces  and  their  eternal  artifice. 

*'  Anvwav,**  I  said,  **  this  rebel  interests 
me.  Captain.  Come,  tell  me  all  about  him 
now.     Has  he  a  birth,  Sir  ?'* 

"  Not  he  !  **  the  Captain  said.  **  Merely 
the  son  of  a  Glasgow  baker,  or  some  person 
of  that  character." 

The  Captain,  who  had,  of  course,  been 
born,  said  this  with  a  half-triumphant  air. 
as  though  this  was  a  coup-ih-^rdce,  and  hail 
therefore  killed  the  matter.  And  I  will 
confess  that  there  was  a  shock  to  the  web 
of  romance  I  was  weaving  about  this 
charming,  melancholy  lad.  Kven  L  that 
had  a  more  romantic  temper  than  the 
silliest  miss  at  an  academy,  felt  bound  to 
draw  the  line  at  the  sons  of  bakers. 

**  Hut  at  least,  Captain,**  I  persisted  with, 
I  suppose,  the  tenacity  of  my  sex.  **  you 
can    recall    some    purple    thread    in    his 


disposition  or  behaviour  that  shall  consort 
with  the  poetic  colour  in  which  my  mind 
hath  painted  him  ?  *  He  must  be  brave, 
I  *m  sure  ?  Or  virtuous  }  Or  wise  ?  But 
bravery  for  choice.  Captain  ;  for  a  deed  of 
courage  or  a  noble  enterprise  speaks  to 
the  spirit  of  us  women  like  a  song.  Come, 
Captain,  tell  me,  he  is  brave  }'^ 

**  He  is  a  baker's  son,  my  Lady 
Barbara.'* 

'*  I  heard  once  of  a  chimney-sweeper 
who  embraced  death  in  preference  to  dis- 
honour,*' was  my  rejoinder.  **  Must  I 
command  you.  Captain  }  ** 

**  The  whim  of  Madam  is  the  law  of 
every  man  that  breathes,**  says  the  soldier, 
with  a  not  discreditable  agility.  **  And  as 
for  the  courage  of  your  rebel,  the  worst  I 
can  say  of  it  is  this :  he  hath  been  told  to 
choose  between  death  and  the  betraval  of 
his  friends.     He  hath  chosen  death." 

**  Bravo!  **  was  the  applause  I  gave  the 
boy  ;  **and  now  that  you  have  proved  this 
pretty  lad  to  be  worthy  of  a  thought,  I 
should  like  his  name.'* 

**  He  is  called  Anthony  Dare,*'  the 
Captain  said. 

'*  A  good  name,  a  brave  name,  and  far 
too  gDutl  to  perish  at  Tyburn  in  the  cart," 
savs  I,  whilst  I  am  sure  niv  eves  were 
warmly  sparkling. 

The  Cajitain  and  his  lordship  laughed  at 
this  fervour  in  my  face,  and  were  good 
enough  to  toabt  the  dazzling  light  that  was 
come  into  it. 

Now  in  the  matter  of  this  rebel  certain 
odd  passages  befel,  and  I  am  about  to 
retail  the  ini cjuion  of  them  to  you.  One 
thing  is  certain  in  reviewing  these  very 
strange  aftairs  from  the  distance  years  have 
given  them.  It  is  this,  that  in  1746,  in  the 
full  meridian  of  mv  beautv  and  renown, 
my  lively  spirit  was  in  such  excess  that 
*twas  out  of  all  proj)ortion  to  my  wisdom. 
A  creature  whose  life  is  a  succession  of 
huzzahs  hath  never  a  reverend  head  nor 
one  capable  of  appreciating  consequences. 
Therefore  you  are  not  to  betray  surprise 
when  vou  are  told  that  I  had  no  sooner 
bade  my  aunt  and  the  gentlemen  good 
evening,  tov.ards  eleven  of  the  clock,  than  I 
gave  the  rein  to  mischief,  and  set  about  to 
have  a  little  sport.     Every  step  I  ascended 
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lO  my  chamber  my  mind  was  on  that  con- 
demned rebel  in  the  stable  with  the  gyves 
upon  his  wrists.  I  felt  myself  utterly 
unable  to  dismiss  the  look  he  had  given 
me,  and  yet  was  inclined  to  be  piqued 
about  it  too.  For  you  must  understand 
that  his  eyes  had  infringed  a  right 
possessed  by  those  of  Barbara  Gossiter 
alone.  But  the  more  I  thought  about  this 
lad,  the  less  I  could  endure  the  idea  of  what 
his  doom  must  be.  !Might  not  an  effort 
be  put  forth  on  his  behalf  ?  To  make  one 
might  be  to  extend  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  also  to  colour  the  dull  hues 
of  mine  own  with  a  brisk  adventure,  for, 
Lord,  what  a  wear)'  existence  is  a  woman's ! 
In  the  act  of  turning  the  lamp  up  in  my 
bed-room  I  came  to  a  decision,  and  half  a 
minute  afterwards,  when  my  maid,  ^Irs. 
Polly  Emblem,  appeared  to  unrobe  me 
and  to  dress  my  hair,  she  found  me 
dancing  round  the  chamber  in  pure  cheer- 
fulness of  heart,  and  rippling  with  laughter 
also,  to  consider  how  I  proposed  to  cheat 
and  to  befool  half  a  score  right  worthy 
persons,  amongst  whom  were  Caj)tain 
Grantley  and  the  Earl,  my  father. 

**  Let  me  kiss  vou,  mv  Emblem  of  lisrht- 
ness  and  despatch  !  "  I  cried  to  the  Mistress 
of  the  Robes.  "  For  to-night  I  am  as 
joyous  as  a  blackbird  in  a  cherry-tree  that 
hath  no  business  to  be  there.  1  am  going 
to  be  in  mischief,  Emblem."  And  to 
relieve  my  merry  feelings,  I  went  dancing 
round  the  room  again. 

Happily  or  unhappily — sure  I  know  not 
which — this  maid  of  mine  was  not  one  of 
those  staid  and  well-trained  owls  whose 
years  are  great  allies  to  their  virtue,  whom 
so  many  of  my  friends  affect.  One  of 
these  would,  perhaps,  have  managed  to 
restrain  me  from  so  hazardous  a  deed. 
Still,  I'm  not  too  positive  of  that,  for  I 
have  an  idea  that  when  mv  Ladv  Barbaritv 
was  giddy  with  her  triumphs  and  good 
blood,  few  considerations  could  have  held 
her  from  an  act  which  she  at  all  dosireii  to 
perform.  Certainly  ]\Irs.  Polly  Emblem 
was  not  the  person  to  impose  restraints 
upon  her  mistress  in  the  most  devious 
employ,  being  herself  the  liveliest  soubrette 
you  would  discover  this  side  the  Channel, 
with   a   laugh    that   was  made   of  levity, 


and   who  was  as  ripe  for  an  adventure 
as  the  best. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  post  Emblem 
on  the  landing,  that  she  might  bring  me 
word  as  soon  as  the  candles  were  out 
below,  and  the  gentlemen  retired.  Mean- 
while I  made  Some  preparation.  I  stirred 
the  waning  fire  up,  and  then  went  in  stealth 
to  an  adjoining  room  and  procured  from 
a  cupboard  there  a  kettleful  of  water,  some 
coffee,  and  a  pot  wherein  to  brew  it.  The 
water  had  just  begun  to  hiss  upon  the 
blaze  when  Emblem  reappeared  with  the 
information  that  the  lights  were  out 
at  last,  and  that  the  gentlemen  had 
ascended  to  their  chambers.  I  bade  her 
brew  a  good  decoction,  while  I  rummaged 
several  of  the  drawers  in  my  wardrobe  to 
discover  a  few  articles  highly  imperative 
to  my  scheme.  To  begin  with  I  took 
forth  a  potion  in  a  packet,  a  powerful 
sedative  that  was  warranted  to  send  any- 
thing to  sleep  ;  the  others  consisted  of  a 
vizard,  a  hooded  cloak,  and  last,  if  you 
please,  a  pistol,  balls,  and  powder.  These 
latter  articles,  I  know,  <lo  not  usually 
repose  in  a  lady's  chamber,  but  then  my 
tastes  always  were  of  the  quaintest  cha- 
racter, and  often  formerly,  when  my  life 
had  been  so  tame  that  its  weariness  grew 
almost  unendurable,  I  have  taken  a 
ridiculous  delight  in  cleaning  and  priming 
this  dread  weap(m  with  my  own  hands, 
and  sj)cculating  on  its  power  with  a 
foolish  but  a  fearful  joy.  Verily  idleness 
is  full  of  strange  devices. 

"  Now,  Emblem,"  says  I,  when  the 
coffee  was  prepared,  *'  let  me  see  you  put 
this  powder  in  the  pot,  and  as  you  always 
were  an  absent-minded  sort  of  wench, 
'twere  best  that  you  forgot  that  you  had 
done  so." 

"  Very  good,  my  lady,"  Emblem  says, 
with  a  wonderfully  sagacious  look.  And 
immediately  she  had  poured  the  contents 
of  the  packet  in  the  coffee,  I  took  up 
the  pot  and  said,  with  an  air  of  notable 
severity — 

*'  Of  course,  this  coffee  is  as  pure  as 
possible,  and  could  not  be  doctored  any 
way  ?     I  think  that  is  so,  Emblem  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Lord,  yes,  Ma'am  ;  it  is,  indeed  1 " 
cries  Emblem  the  immaculate. 
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**  Well,"  says  I,  **so  soon  as  we  can  be 
positive  that  the  gentlemen  are  abed,  and 
at  their  ease  in  slumber's  lap,  the  fun  shall 
get  afoot." 

We  sat  down  by  the  hearth  for  the 
thereabouts  half  an  hour,  that  they  might 
have  ample  time  to  attain  this  Elysian  state. 
Later  I  wrapped  the  admirable  Emblem 
up  the  very  model  of  a  plotter,  and 
despatched  her  to  the  sentry  on  guard  at 
the  stable-door,  with  the  compliments  of 
her  mistress  and  a  pot  of  coffee  to  keep 
the  cold  out. 

**  For  I  'm  sure,  poor  man,"  I  piously 
observed,  *'  it  must  be  perishing  out  there 
in  a  frosty,  wintry  night  of  this  sort." 

•*  It  must,  indeed,  my  lady,"  Emblem 
says,  with  the  gravity  of  a  church  ;  **  and 
had  I  not  better  wait  while  he  drinks  it. 
Ma'am,  and  bring  the  empty  pot  back  ? 
And  had  I  not  better  put  my  carpet 
slippers  on,  and  steal  out  carefully  and 
without  committing  the  faintest  sound 
when  I  unbolt  the  kitchen  door  ?  " 

"  Emblem,*'  cries  I,  dealing  her  a  light 
box  on  the  ears,  **  to-night  I  will  discard 
this  darling  of  a  gown  I  'm  wearing.  To- 
morrow it  is  yours." 

Faith,  my  Emblem  ever  was  a  treasure, 
if  only  because  she  was  not  subject  ever  to 
any  bother  in  her  soul.  But  when  she  had 
gone  upon  her  errand  to  the  soldier  at  the 
stable-door,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  my 
designs,  for  the  first  time  meditation  came, 
and  a  most  unwelcome  feelin  ^^  of  uneasi- 
ness crept  on  me.  There  was  a  certain 
danger  in  the  thing  I  was  determined  to 
attempt ;  but  then,  I  argued,  the  pleasure 
that  any  sport  affords  must  primarily  spring 
from  the  risks  involved  in  its  pursuit. 
That   is,  unless   one   is   a  Puritan.     Her 


greatest  enemy  has  never  accused  my 
Lady  Barbarity  of  that,  however.  Yet  my 
mind  still  ran  upon  that  grim  guardian  of 
the  tight-kept  rebel,  and  again  I  saw  the 
night  about  him,  and  his  fixed  bayonet 
glaring  at  me  through  the  gloom.  Then 
for  the  second  time  that  evening  did  I 
convince  myself  that  adventure  in  the 
fair}'-books  and  Mr.  Daniel  Defoe  is  one 
thing,  but  that  at  twelve  o'clock  of  a 
winter's  night  their  cold  and  black  reality 
is  quite  another.  But  here  the  imps  of 
mirth  woke  up  and  tickled  me,  till  again  I 
fell  a-rippling  with  glee.  They  proudly 
showed  me  half-a- score  right  worthy  men 
nonplussed  and  mocked  by  the  wit  of 
woman.  'Twould  make  a  pretty  story  for 
the  town  ;  and  my  faith  !  that  was  a  true 
presentiment.  But  the  long  chapter  that 
was  in  the  end  recited  to  my  dear  friends 
of  St.  James's  I  would  'a  paid  a  thousand 
pounds  to  have  remained  untold.  But  just 
now  the  mirth  of  the  affair  was  too  irre- 
sistible, and  I  laughed  all  cowardice  to 
scorn.  Besides,  I  remembered  the  wondrous 
gaze  of  poor  Mr.  Anthony  Dare,  that 
sweetly  handsome  youth,  that  desperate 
rebel,  that  chained  and  tattered  captive, 
whose  fate  was  to  be  a  dreadful  death 
upon  the  tree.  I  remembered  him,  and 
although  pity  is  the  name  that  I  resolutely 
refuse  to  have  writ  down  as  the  motive  for 
this  merry  plot,  as  all  the  world  knows  that  I 
never  had  a  heart  in  which  to  kindle  it ;  but 
remembering  that  lad,  I  say,  straight  had 
I  done  with  indecision,  for  I  sprang  up 
smartly,  with  a  rude  word  for  the  King ; 
and  I  make  bold  to  declare  that  she  who 
pulled  the  blinds  aside  an  instant  later,  to 
gaze  into  the  night,  was  the  most  determined 
rebel  that  ever  grinned  through  hemp. 

{7o  be  continued. ^ 
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By    colonel    G.    W.    WILLOCK. 


TWO  well-known  pictures  by  Bayard, 
entitled  **  Une  affaire  d*honneur" 
and  *•  La  Ri^conciliation,"  depicting  a  duel 
between  women,  bring  to  mind  Virgil's 
famous  question  regarding  the  highly 
incensed  Juno  :  **  Tantaene  ccelestibus 
animis  irae  ?  "  and  one  is  tempted  to  reply 
in  Thomas  Ingoldsby*s  words — 

All  might  observe  by  her  glance  fierce  and  stormy 
She  was  stung  by  the  spreta  injuria  fonna. 

During  the  sixteenth  centurj^  such 
hostile  meetings  actually  did  take  place 
at  the  French  Court,  where  it  was 
quite  fashionable  for  women  to  be  past 
masters  in  the  art  of  fencing,  and 
where,  no  doubt,  insults  offered  to 
slighted  beauty  frequently  did  inspire 
heavenly  minds  with  such  resentment, 
and  were  not  seldom  the  causes  of  these 
affairs  of  honour. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  famous  and  beau- 
tiful Ninon  d'Enclos,  who,  stung  by  the 
sprettc  injuria  fonmTy  donned  manly  attire 
and  publicly  slapped  the  face  of  a  young 
noble  who  had  affronted  her.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  this  most 
deadly  insult  had  been  dealt  by  a  woman's 
hand.  So  swords  were  drawn  and  crossed 
on  the  spot,  and  after  a  few  rapid  tac-a-tac 
passes  had  been  exchanged,  Ninon,  a 
consummate  swords  woman,  made  a  fresh 
houhmniere  in  the  gay  satin  doublet  of  her 
opponent,  and  gave  him  a  sharp  wound  in 
the  shoulder. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  golden 
age  of  the  sword,  and  the  slightest  quarrel 
was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  ramie 
blanche.  An  atmosphere  of  duelling  per- 
vaded all  society,  especially  at  the  French 
Court ;    and   in   order  to   show   to   what 


excess  this  passion  wa*^  carried,  we  borrow 
one  or  two  extracts  from  the  author  of**  Cold 
Steel "  :  **  Amongst  the  men  of  that  time  it 
was  common  for  the  seconds  to  fight  as 
well  as  the  principals,  and  in  some  cases  as 
many  as  six  or  seven  were  engaged  on  each 
side,  and  the  sword-experts  of  the  period 
held  that,  if  a  man  disposed  of  his  own 
immediate  opponent,  it  was  the  depth  of 
baseness  for  him  not  to  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends  when  hard  pressed.  The 
idea  of  two  to  one  being  scarcely  fair  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them.  This 
custom  caused  the  fights  to  assume  an 
especially  sanguinary'  character.  When 
the  affair  was  over,  it  was  usual  for  the 
victors,  after  attending  to  the  wounded  of 
their  own  party,  to  collect  all  the  weapons 
that  were  lying  about  on  the  ground,  and 
to  carr}'  them  off  as  evidence  of  their  own 
success ;  about  those  fallen  on  the  other 
side  they  gave  themselves  no  concern 
whatever." 

The  sway  of  the  courtly  rapier  was 
supreme  in  those  days.  The  following  is 
what  an  old  French  writer  says  about  it — 
**  In  society  the  position  of  the  sword  was 
remarkable,  its  aspect  was  brilliant,  its 
manners  were  courtlv,  its  habits  were 
punctilious,  its  connections  patrician.  Its 
very  vices  were  glittering ;  it  bore  itself 
haughtily  as  a  victor  and  arbitrator." 

At  this  epoch  the  rapier  was  at  its 
greatest  beauty.  The  hilts,  both  cross 
and  cup  shaped,  were  often  perfect  gems 
of  art,  and  the  long,  narrow,  cut-and- 
thrust  blade  gave  the  weapon  a  most 
elegant  appearance.  Fashion  at  one  time 
caused  men  to  carry  rapiers  of  such  extra- 
vagant length  that  one  is  puzzled  to  know 
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how  they  managed  to  draw  them.  This, 
however,  was  only  a  passing  mode,  for  the 
rapier  of  reasonable  length  is  a'  truly  for- 
midable weapon.  The  rapier  and  dagger 
were  sometimes  used  together,  vide  Shak- 
sperc — 

Haulet.  What  is  his  veapoa  ? 

OsRlCK.  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Hamlet.  That 's  two  or  his  weapODi. 
The  rapier  and  buckler,  and  also  the  rapier 
and  cloak,  were  employed  together.  These 
additions  were  held  with  the  left  hand,  and 
used  to  ward  off  thrusts  directed  against 
the  left  side  ;  but  as  the  art  of  fencing  was 
perfected,  men  discarded  these  additional 
aids,  and  Scott  tells  us  that-^ 

Trained  abroad  his  arms  to  wield. 
Fitzjames's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
The  rapier  must  never  be  confounded  with 
the  small-sword,  as  the  modem  duelling- 
sword,  or  epie  de  combat,  is  styled.  This  is 
a  common  mistake  in  England,  where,  in 
the  papers,  one  often  reads  an  announce- 
ment to  the  effect  that  a  duel  with  rapiers 
has  or  is  going  to  take  place  on  the 
Continent.  The  modem  eple  de  combat 
is  not  the  rapier,  the  place  of  the  latter 
arm  having  been  entirely  usurped  by  its 
still  more  deadly  successor — the  small- 
sword, a  weapon  which  can  be  used  with 
much  greater  precision.  A  duel  with 
rapiers  is  almost  as  much  out  of  date  as 
a  duel  with  bows  and  arrows  would  be. 

Long  before  the  sixteenth  centurj-, 
however,  women  had  shown  that  skill 
in  the  use  of  arms  was  not  by  any  means 
an  exclusive   monopoly  of  the  male  sex. 


At  the  British  Museunt.  in  the  Mausoleum 
Room,  there  is  a  frieze,  seventeen  slabs  of 
which  represent  the  combats  of  the  Greeks 
and  Amazons.  The  remains  of  the  tomb  of 
Mausolius  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  same 
room,  and  Pliny  tells  un  that  the  mag- 
nificent edifice  that  supported  this  tomb 
was  encircled  by  a  frieze  richly  sculptured 
in  high  relief,  and  representing  a  battle  of 
Greeks  and  Amazons.  In  the  Phigaleian 
Room  two  sides  of  the  relief  represent  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Amazons. 
There  is  also  part  of  a  sarcophagus, 
representing  some  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  including  his  encounter  with  the 
.\mazon  Andromache.  Very  little  is  really 
known  of  these  truly  formidable  women  ; 
but  there  must  have  been  ground  for  all 
these  legends  concerning  them.  To  judge 
by  the  friezes  at  the  British  Museum  these 
warrior-women  seem  to  be  quite,  if  not 
more  than  quite,  holding  their  own. 
"  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  thin  comes. 
the  tug  of  war,"  but,  apparently,  when: 
Greek  met  Amazon  it  was  a  still  mure 
serious  affair ! 

In  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire"  we  read  that  patrician 
women  at  the  great  public  displays  used 
to  fight,  fully  armed  as  gladiators,  in  the 
arena;  and  in  our  own  days  the  King  of 
Dahomey  had  a  regiment  of  .\mazons  as: 
body-guard.  K\cry  member  of  this  corps-' 
d'dite  (being  ncgresses,  we  cannot  speak 
of  them  as  fair  members  !)  was  obliged  to 
wear — probably  as  a  charm — the  skull  of  a 
man  whom  she  had  killed  in  battle. 
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By    ROBERT    W.    CHAMBERS. 


Author  of  "  The  Afysiery  of  Choice,''  "  The  Red  Republic,''  etc. 


I  will  grow  round  him  in  his  place, 
Grow,  live,  die  looking  on  his  face, 
Die,  d}-ing  clasp'd  in  his  embrace. 

Tennyson. 

IN  winter  the  Porte  is  closed,  the 
population  migrates,  the  Collector 
of  the  Porte  sails  southward.  There  is 
nothing  left  but  black  rocks  sheathed  in 
ice  where  icy  seas  clash  and  splinter  and 
white  squalls  howl  across  the  headland. 
When  the  wind  slackens  and  the  inlet 
freezes,  spotted  seals  swim  up  and  down 
the  ragged  edges  of  the  ice,  sleek,  restless 
heads  raised,  mild  eyes  fixed  on  the  turbid 
shallows. 

In  January,  blizzard-driven  snowy  owls 
whirl  into  the  pines  and  sit  all  day  in  the 
demi-twilight,  the  white  ptarmigan  covers 
the  softer  snow  with  winding  tracks,  and 
the  white  hare,  huddled  in  his  whiter 
•*  form,"  plays  hide  and  seek  with  his 
own  shadow. 

In  February  the  Porte-of- Waves  is  still 
untenanted.  A  few  marauders  appear, 
now  and  then  a  steel-grey  panther  from 
the  north  frisking  over  the  snow  after  the 
white  hares,  now  and  then  a  stub-tailed 
lynx,  mean -faced,  famished,  snarling  up  at 
the  white  owls  who  look  down  and  snap 
their  beaks  and  hiss. 

The  first  bud  on  the  Indian-willow 
brings  the  first  inhabitant  back  to  the 
Porte  -  of  -  Waves,  Francis  Lee,  super- 
intendent of  the  mica  quarry.  The  quarry- 
men  follow  in  batches  ;  the  willow-tassels 
see  them  all  there ;  the  wind-flowers  wit- 
ness the  defile  of  the  first  shift  through 
the  pines. 

On  the  last  day  of  May  the  company's 
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flag  was  hoisted  on  the  tool-house,  the 
French-Canadians  came  down  to  repair 
the  rusty  narrow-gauge  railroad,  and  Lee, 
pipe  lighted,  sea-jacket  buttoned  to  the 
throat,  tramped  up  and  down  the  track 
with  the  lumber  detail,  chalking  and  con- 
demning sleepers,  blazing  spruce  and  pine, 
sounding  fish-plate  and  rail,  and  shouting 
at  intervals  until  the  wash-outs  were 
shored  up,  windfalls  hacked  through, 
and  land-slide  and  boulder  no  longer 
blocked  the  progress  of  the  company's 
sole  locomotive. 

The  First  of  June  brought  sunshine  and 
black  flics,  but  not  the  Collector  of  the 
Porte.  The  Canadians  went  back  to 
Sainte  I  sole  across  the  line,  the  white- 
throated  sparrow's  long,  dreary  melody 
broke  out  in  the  clearing's  edge,  but  the 
Collector  of  the  Porte  did  not  return. 

That  evening  Lee,  smoking  his  pipe  on 
the  headland,  looked  out  across  the  sunset- 
tinted  ocean  and  saw  the  white  gulls 
settling  on  the  shoals  and  the  fish-hawks 
soaring  overhead  with  the  broad  red  sun- 
glint  on  their  wings.  The  smoke  of  a 
moss  smudge  kept  the  flies  away,  his 
own  tobacco  -  smoke  drove  away  care. 
Incidentallv  both  drove  Williams  awav — a 
mere  lad  in  baggy  bluejeans,  smooth- 
faced, ciear-cycd,  with  sea-tan  on  wrist 
and  cheek. 

**  How  did  you  cut  your  hand  .'^  "  asked 
Lee,  turning  his  head  as  Williams  moved 
away. 

**  Mica,"  replied  Williams  briefly.  After 
a  moment  Williams  started  on  again. 

**  Come  back,"  said  Lee  ;  *'  that  wasn't 
what  I  had  to  tell  you." 
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He  sat  down  on  the  headland,  opened  a 
jack-knife,  and  scraped  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe.  Williams  came  slowly  up  and 
stood  a  few  paces  behind  his  shoulder. 

"  wSit  down,"  said  Lee. 

Williams  did  not  stir.  Lee  waited  a 
moment,  head  slightly  turned,  but  not  far 
enough  for  him  to  see  the  figure  motion- 
less behind  his  shoulder. 

**  It*s  none  of  my  business,"  began  Lee, 
**  but  perhaps  you  had  better  know  that 
you  have  deceived  nobody.  Finn  came 
and  spoke  to  me  to-day.  Dyce  knows  it. 
Carrots  and  Lefty  Sawyer  know  it — I 
should  have  known  it  myself  had  I  looked 
at  you  twice." 

The  June  wind  blowing  over  the  grass 
carried  two  white  butterflies  over  the  cliff. 
Lee  watched  them  struggle  back  to  land 
again  ;  Williams  watched  Lee. 

*'  1  don*t  know  what  to  do,"  said  Lee, 
after  a  silence;  '*it  is  not  forbidden  for 
women  to  work  in  the  quarry  as  far  as  I 
am  aware.  If  you  need  work  and  prefer 
that  sort,  and  if  you  perform  your  work 
properly,  I  shall  not  interfere  with  you. 
And  I  '11  see  that  the  men  do  not." 

Williams  stood  motionless ;  the  smoke 
from  the  smudge  shifted  west,  then  south. 

**  But,"  continued  Lee,  "  I  must  enter 
you  properly  on  the  pay-roll ;  I  cannot 
approve  of  this  masquerade.  Finn  will 
see  you  in  the  morning  ;  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  repeat  that  you  will  not  be 
disturbed." 

There  was  no  answer.  After  a  silence 
Lee  turned,  then  rose  to  his  feet.  Williams 
was  weeping. 

Lee  had  never  noticed  her  face  ;  both 
sun-tanned  hands  hid  it  now  ;  her  felt  hat 
was  pulled  down  over  the  forehead. 

**  Why  do  you  come  to  the  quarry  ? " 
he  asked  soberly.     She  did  not  reply. 

•'  It  is  men's  work,"  he  said  ;  ''look  at 
your  hands !     You  cannot  do  it." 

She  tightened  her  hands  over  her  eyes  ; 
tears  stole  between  her  fingers  and  dropped, 
one  by  one,  on  the  young  grass. 

'*  If  you  need  work — if  you  can  find 
nothing  else — I — I  think,  perhaps,  I  may 
manage  something  better,"  he  said.  **  You 
must  not  stand  there  crying  —  listen  I 
Here  come  Finn  and  Dyce,  and  I  don't 


want  them  to  talk  all  over  the  camp.*' 
Finn  and  Dyce  came  toiling  up  the  head- 
land with  news  that  the  west  drain  was 
choked.  They  glanced  askance  at  Williams, 
who  turned  her  back.  The  sea-wind  dried 
her  eyes  ;  it  stung  her  torn  hands  too. 
She  unconsciously  placed  one  aching  finger 
in  her  mouth  and  looked  out  to  sea. 

**The  dreen's  bust  by  the  second 
windfall,"  said  Dyce,  with  a  jerk  of  his 
stunted  thumb  toward  the  forest.  **  If 
them  sluice  props  caves  in,  the  timber's 
wasted." 

Finn  proposed  new  sluice-gates ;  Lee 
objected,  and  swore  roundly  that  if  the 
damage  was  not  repaired  by  next  even-: 
ing  he'd  hold  Finn  responsible.  He 
told  them  he  was  there  to  save  the  com- 
pany's money,  not  to  experiment  with  it ; 
he  spoke  sharply  to  Finn*  of  last  year's 
extravagance,  and  warned  him  not  to  trifle 
with  orders. 

"  I  pay  you  to  follow  my  directions,"  he 
said  ;  **  do  so,  and  I  '11  be  responsible  to 
the  company  ;  disobey,  and  I  '11  hold  you 
to  the  chalk-mark  every  time." 

Finn  sullenly  shifted  his  quid  and 
nodded ;  Dyce  looked  rebellious. 

'*  You  might  as  well  know,"  continued 
Lee.  *'  that  I  mean  what  I  say.  You  '11 
find  it  out.  Do  your  work,  and  we  '11  get 
on  without  trouble.  You'll  find  I'm 
just." 

When  Dyce  and  Finn  had  shuffled  away 
toward  the  coast,  Lee  looked  at  the  figure 
outlined  on  the  cliffs  against  the  sunset 
sky — a  desolate,  lonely  little  figure  in 
truth. 

•**  Come,"  said  Lee  ;  **  if  you  must  have 
work,  I  will  give  you  enough  to  keep  you 
busy ;  not  in  the  quarry,  either — do  you 
want  to  cripple  yourself  in  that  pit  ?  It's 
no  place  for  children,  anyway.  Can  you 
write  properly  ?  "  The  girl  nodded,  back 
turned  toward  him. 

"  Then  you  can  keep  the  rolls — dupli- 
cates and  all.  You'll  have  a  room  to 
yourself  in  my  shanty.  I'll  pay  quarry 
wages." 

He  did  not  add  that  those  wages  must 
coilie  out  of  his  own  pocket.  The  com- 
pany allowed  him  no  secretary,  and  he 
was  too  sensitive  to  suggest  one. 
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**  I  don't  ask  you  where  you  come  from 
or  why  you  are  here,"  he  said,  a  little 
roughly.  **  If  there  is  gossip,  I  cannot 
help  it."  He  walked  to  the  smudge,  and 
stood  in  the  smoke,  for  the  wind  had  died 
out,  and  the  black  flies  were  active. 

**  Perhaps,"  he  hazarded,  "  you  would 
like  to  go  %back  to  — to  where  you  came 
from  ?     I  *11  send  you  back." 

She  shook  her  head. 

**  There  may  be  gossip  in  camp." 

The  slightest  movement  of  her  shoulders 
indicated  her  indifference.  Lee  relighted 
his  pipe,  poked  the  smudge  and  piled 
damp  moss  on  it. 

**A11  right,"  he  said,  **  don't  be  un- 
happy ;  I  *11  do  what  I  can  to  make  you 
comfortable.  You  had  better  come  into 
the  smudge  to  begin  with." 

She  came,  touching  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  awkward,  hesitating.  He  looked 
gravely  at  her  clumsy  boots,  at  the  loose 
toil-stained  overalls. 

**  What  is  your  name  ?  "  he  said  without 
embarrassment. 

**  My  name  is  Helen  Pine."  She  looked 
up  at  him  steadily ;  after  a  moment  she 
repeated  her  name,  as  though  expecting 
him  to  recognise  it.  He  did  not ;  he  had 
never  before  heard  it,  as  far  as  he  knew. 
Neither  did  he  find  in  her  eager,  wistful 
face  anything  familiar.  How  should  he 
remember  her  ?  Whv  should  he  remem- 
ber  ?  It  was  nearly  six  months  ago  that, 
snow-bound  in  the  little  village  on  the 
Mohawk,  he  and  the  directors  of  his  com- 
pany left  their  private  Pullman  car  to 
amuse  themselves  at  a  country  dance. 
How  should  he  recollect  the  dark-eyed 
girl  who  had  danced  the  **  fireman's 
quadrille"  with  him,  who  had  romped 
through  a  reel  or  two  with  him,  who 
had  amused  him  through  a  snowy 
evening  ?  How  should  he  recall  the 
careless  country  incident — the  corn-pop- 
ping, the  apple  race,  the  flirtation  on  the 
dark,  windy  stairway  ?  Who  could  expect 
him  to  remember  the  laughing  kiss,  the 
meaningless  promises  to  write,  the  pro- 
mises to  return  some  day  for  another 
dance  and  kiss  ?  A  week  later  he  had 
forgotten  the  village,  forgotten  the  dance, 
the  pop-corn,  the  stairway,  and  the  kiss. 


She  never  forgot.  Had  he  told  her  he 
loved  her  ?  He  forgot  it  before  she  re- 
plied. Had  he  amused  himself  ?  Passably. 
But  he  was  glad  that  the  snow-ploughs 
cleared  the  track  the  next  morning ;  for 
there  was  trouble  in  Albany  and  lobbying 
to  do,  and  a  rival  company  was  moving 
wheels  within  wheels  to  lubricate  the 
machinery  of  honest  legislation. 

So  it  meant  nothing  to  him — this 
episode  of  a  snow  blockade ;  it  meant  all 
the  world  to  her.  For  months  she  awaited 
the  letter  that  never  came.  An  Albany 
journal  mentioned  his  name  and  profession. 
She  wrote  to  the  company,  and  learned 
where  the  quarry  lay.  She  was  young  and 
foolish  and  nearly  broken-hearted ;  so  she 
ran  away.  Her  first  sentimental  idea 
was  to  work  herself  to  death,  disguised, 
under  his  very  eyes.  When  she  lay 
dying  she  would  reveal  herself  to  him 
and  he  should  know  too  late  the  value 
of  such  a  love.  To  this  end  she  purchased 
some  shears  to  cut  her  hair  with  ;  but  the 
mental  picture  she  conjured  was  not  im- 
proved by  such  a  sacrifice.  She  recoiled 
her  hair  tightly,  and  bought  a  slouch  hat, 
too  big.  When,  arrived  at  the  quarry, 
she  saw  him  again,  she  nearly  fainted 
from  fright.  He  met  her  twice  face  to 
face,  and  she  was  astounded  that  he  did 
not  recognise  her.  Reflection,  however, 
assured  her  that  her  disguise  must  be 
perfect,  and  she  awaited  the  dramatic 
moment  when  she  should  reveal  herself — 
not  dying  from  quarry  toil,  for  she  did  not 
wish  to  die  now  that  she  had  seen  him. 
No,  she  would  live — live  to  prove  to  him 
how  a  woman  can  love — live  to  confound 
him  with  her  constancy.  She  had  read 
many  romances.  Now,  when  he  bade  her 
follow  him  to  the  headland,  she  knew  she 
had  been  discovered  ;  she  was  weak  with 
terror  and  shame  and  hope.  She  thought 
he  knew  her ;  when  he  spoke  so  coolly, 
she  stood  dumb  with  amazeknent ;  when 
he  spoke  of  Finn  and  Sawyer  and  Dyce, 
she  understood  he  had  not  penetrated  her 
disguise,  except  from  hearsay,  and  a  terror 
of  loneliness  and  desolation  rushed  over 
her.  Then  the  impulse  came  to  hide  her 
identity  from  him — why,  she  did  not  know. 
Again  that  vanished  when  he  called  her 
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to  come  into  the  smoke.  As  she  looked 
up  at  him,  her  heart  almost  stopped ;  yet 
he  did  not  recognise  her.  Then  the 
courage  of  despair  seized  her,  and  she 
told  her  name.  When  at  length  she 
comprehended  that  he  had  entirely  for- 
gotten her  —  forgotten  her  very  name — 
fright  sealed  her  lips.  All  the  hopeless- 
ness and  horror  of  her  position  dawned 
upon  her — all  she  had  believed,  expected, 
prayed  for,  came  down  with  a  crash. 

As  they  stood  together  in  the  smoke 
of  the  smudge  she  mechanically  laid  her 
hand  on  his  sleeve,  for  her  knees  scarcely 
supported  her. 

"What  is  it.^  Does  the  smoke  make 
you  dizzy  .^"  he  asked.  She  nodded  ;  he 
aided  her  to  the  cliff's  ed/;e,  and  seated 
her  on  a  boulder.  Under  the  cliff  the 
sunset  light  reddened  the  sea.  A  quarry- 
man,  standing  on  a  rock,  looked  up  at  Lee 
and  pointed  seaward. 

"  Hello  !  "  answered  Lee,  "  what  is  it  ? 
The  Collector  of  the  Porte?"  Other 
quarrymen,  grouped  on  the  coast,  took  up 
the  cry  ;  the  lumbermen,  returning  from 
the  forest  along  the  inlet,  paused,  axe  on 
shoulder,  to  stare  at  the  sea.  Presently, 
out  in  the  calm  oCean,  a  l)lack  triangle 
cut  the  surface,  dipped,  glided  landward, 
dipped,  glided,  disapj)eare(l.  Again  the 
dark  point  came  into  view,  now  -close 
under  the  cliff  where  thirty  feet  of  limpid 
water  bathes  its  base. 

"The  Collector  of  the  Porte  !  "  shouted 
Finn  from  the  rocks.  Lee  bent  over  the 
clifTs  brink.  Far  down  into  the  clear 
water  he  followed  the  outline  of  the  cliff. 
Under  it  a  shadowy  bulk  floated,  a  mon- 
strous shark,  rubbing  its  length  softly  as 
if  in  greeting  for  old  acquaintance*  sake. 
The  Collector  of  the  Porte  had  returned 
from  the  south.     

n. 

The  Collector  of  the  Porte  and  the 
Company  were  rivals ;  both  killed  their 
men,  the  one  at  sea,  the  other  in  the 
quarry.  The  Company  objected  to  pelagic 
slaughter,  and  sent  some  men  with  har- 
poons, bombs,  and  shark-hooks  to  the 
Porte ;  but  the  Collector  shce.Tod  off  to 
sea,  and  waited  for  them  to  go  away. 


The  Company  could  not  keep  the 
quarr>'men  from  bathing ;  Lee  could  not 
keep  the  Collector  from  Porte-of-Waves. 
Every  year  two  or  three  quarrymen  fell  to 
his  share  ;  the  Company  killed  the  even 
half-dozen.  Years  before,  the  quarrymen 
had  named  the  shark ;  the  name  fascinated 
everybody  with  its  sinister  conventionality. 
In  truth,  he  was  Collector  of  the  Porte — 
an  official  who  took  toll  of  all  who  ventured 
from  this  Porte,  where  nothing  entered 
from  the  sea  save  the  sea  itself,  wave  on 
waye,  and  wave  after  wave. 

In  the  superintendent's  office  there  were 
two  rolls  of  victims — victims  of  the  quarry 
and  victims  of  the  Collector  of  the  Porte. 
Pensions  were  not  allowed  to  families  of 
the  latter  class;  so,  as  Dyce  said  to  Dyce's 
dying  brother,  **  Thank  (jod  you  was 
blowed  up,  an'  say  no  more  about  it. 
Hank." 

There  was,  curiously  enough,  little  ani- 
mosity against  the  Collector  of  the  Porte 
among  the  quarrymen.  When  June 
brought  the  great  shark  back  to  the 
Porte,  thev  welcomed  him  with  sticks  of 
dynamite,  but  nevertheless  a  weird  sense 
of  proprietorship,  of  exclusive  right  in  the 
biggest  shark  on  the  coast,  aroused  in  the 
quarrymen  a  sentiment  almost  akin  to 
pride.  Between  the  shark  and  the  men 
existed  an  uncanny  comradeship,  curiously 
in  evidence  when  the  Company's  imported 
shark-destroyers  appeared  at  the  Porte. 

**  Ci'wan  now,"  observed  Farrelv,  "an' 
divil  a  shark  ye  '11  get  in  the  wathcr,  me 
bucks  !  Is  it  sharks  ye '11  harj)0()n  ?  Sure 
th'  Comi)any  's  full  o'  thim." 

The  shark -catchers,  harpoons,  bombs, 
and  hooks  retired  after  a  month's  useless 
worrying,  and  the  men  jeered  them  as  they 
embarked  on  the  gravel-train. 

"  Dhrop  a  dynamite  shtick  on  the  nob 
av  his  nibs  !  "  shouted  Farrely  after  them — 
meaning  the  President  of  the  Company. 
The  next  (lav,  little  Caesar  ITfommedieu, 
indulging  in  his  semi-annual  bath,  was 
appreciated  antl  accei)tcd  by  the  Collector 
of  the  Porte,  and  his  name  was  added  to 
the  unpensioned  roll  in  the  office  of  the 
Company's  superintendtMit,  Francis  Lee. 

Helen  Pine,  sitting  alone  in  her  room, 
copied  the  roll,  made  out  the    dliplicate. 
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erased  littL'^  Csesar's  name  from  the  pay- 
roll, computed  the  total  backpay  due  him, 
and  made  out  an  order  on  the  Company 
for  $  1 0.39.  'J'hen  she  rose,  stepped  quietly 
into  Lee's  office,  which  adjoined  her  own 
room,  and  silently  handed  him  the  order. 

Lee  was  busy,  and  motioned  her  to  be 
seated.  Dycc  and  Finn,  hats  in  hand, 
looked  obliquely  at  her  as  she  seated  her- 
self and  leaned  on  the  window-ledge,  face 
turned  towards  the  sea.  She  heard  Lee 
say :  **  Go  on,  Finn  " ;  and  Finn  began 
again   in   his  smooth,  plausible  voice — 

*'  I  opened  the  safe  on  a  flat-car,  an* 
God  knows  who  uncoupled  the  flat.  Then 
Dyce  signalled  go  ahead,  but  Henderson, 
he  sez  Dyce  signalled  to  back  her  up,  an' 
the  first  I  see  was  that  flat  hangin'  over 
the  dump-dock.  Then  she  tipped  up  like 
a  seesaw,  an'  slid  the  safe  into  the  water— 
fifty-eight  feet  sheer  at  low  tide." 

Lee,  pale  about  the  lips,  said  quietly — 
**  Rig  a  derrick  on  the  dump-dock,  and 
tell  Kinny  to  get  his  diving  kit  ready  by 
three  o'clock." 

Finn  and  Dyce  exchanged  glances. 

**  Kinny,  he  went  to  Bangor  last  night 
to  see  about  them  new  drills,"  said  Finn 
defiantly. 

**\Vho  sent  him  ?"  asked  Lee  angrily. 
••Oh,  you  did,  eh?" 

'•  I  thought  you  wanted  them  drills," 
repeated  Finn. 

Lee's  eves  turned  from  Finn  to  Dvce. 
There  was,  in  tht»  sullen  faces  before  him, 
something  that  he  had  never  before  seen, 
something  worse  than  sinister.  He  recog- 
nised it  instantly.  The  next  moment  he 
said  pleasantly— **  WVll,  then,  tell  Lefty 
Sawyer  to  take  his  diving  kit  and  be  ready 
by  three.  If  you  need  a  new  ladder  at 
the  dump-dock,  send  one  there  by  noon. 
That  is  all,  men." 

When  Finn  and  Dyce  had  gone,  Lee 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  to  i)ace  the 
office.  Once  he  stopped  to  light  his  pi{)e  ; 
once  he  jerkeil  open  the  top  drawer  of  his 
table  and  glanced  at  a  pair  of  heavy  Colt's 
revolvers  lying  there,  cocked  and  loaded. 
He  sat  down  at  his  desk  after  a  while 
and  spoke,  perhaps  half  unconsciously,  to 
Helen,  as  though  he  had  been  speaking  to 
her  since  Finn  and  Dvce  left. 


••They're  a  hard  crowd,  a  tough  lot,  and 
I  knew  it  would  come  to  a  crisis  sooner 
or  later.  Last  year  they  drove  the  other 
superintendent  to  resign,  and  I  was  warned 
to  look  out  for  myself.  Now  they  see 
that  they  can't  u.se  me,  and  they  mean  to 
get  rid  of  me.  How  dared  the  messenger 
unlock  the  .safe  before  I  was  notified !  " 

She  turned  from  the  window  as  he 
finished  ;  he  looked  at  her  without  seeing 
the  oval  face,  the  dark  questioning  eyes, 
the  young  rounded  figure  involuntarily 
bending  toward  him. 

••  They  tipped  that  safe  off  the  dock  on 
purpose,"  he  said  ;  •'  they  sent  Kinny  to 
Bangor  on  a  fool's  errand.  Now  Sawyer 's 
got  to  go  down  and  see  what  can  be  done. 
I  know  what  he  '11  say.  He  '11  report  the 
safe  broken  and  one  or  two  cash-boxes 
missing,  and  he'll  bring  uj)  the  rest  and 
wait  for  a  chance  to  divide  with  his  gang." 

He  started  to  his  feet  and  began  to  pace 
the  floor  again,  talking  all  the  while — 

*•  It 's  come  to  a  crisis  now,  and  I*m  not 
going  under — if  anyone  should  ask  you  ! 
1  '11  face  them  down  ;  I  '11  break  that  gang 
as  thev  break  stone  !  If  1  onlv  knew  how 
to  use  a  diving  kit — and  if  I  dared — with 
Dyce  at  the  life-line " 

Half  an  hour  later  Lee,  seated  at  his 
desk,  raised  his  pale  face  from  his  hands 
and,  for  the  first  time,  became  conscious 
that  Helen  .sat  watching  him  beside  the 
window. 

•'  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  .'' "  he  asked, 
with  an  eftbrt. 

She  held  the  order  out  to  him ;  he  took 
it,  examined  it,  and  picking  up  a  pen, 
signed  his  name. 

**  Forward  it  to  the  Company,"  he  said  ; 
••Ccesar's  family  will  collect  it  quicker  than 
the  shark  collected  Ciesar." 

He  did  not  mean  to  shock  the  girl  with 
cvnicism  ;  indeed,  it  was  only  such  arti- 
ficial  indifl'erence  that  enabled  him  to 
endure  the  miserv  of  the  Porte-of- Waves — 
miserv  that  came  under  his  eves  from  sea 
and  land  :  interminable,  hopeless,  human 
woe. 

What  could  he  do  for  the  lacerated 
creatures  at  the  quarry  ?  He  had  only  his 
salan-.  What  could  he  do  for  families 
made  destitute  ?     The  mica  crushed  and 
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cut  and  blinded  ;  the  Collector  of  the 
Porte  exacted  bloody  toll  in  spite  of  him. 
He  could  not  drive  the  dust-choked,  half- 
maddened  quarrymen  from  their  one 
solace  and  balm,  the  cool,  healing 
ocean ;  he  could  not  drive  the  Collector 
from  the  Porte-of- Waves. 

**  I  didn't  mean  to  speak  unfeelingly,'* 
he  said.     **  I  feel  such  things  very  deeply." 

To  his  surprise  and  displeasure  she 
replied  :  **  I  did  not  know  you  felt  any- 
thing." 

She  grew  scarlet  after  she  said  it ;  he 
stared  at  her  steadily. 

**  Do  you  regard  me  as  brutal  ? "  he 
asked  sarcastically. 

**  No,"  she  said,  steadying  her  voice ; 
"  you  are  not  brutal ;  one  must  be  human 
to  be  brutal." 

Conscious  of  the  epigram  he  looked  at 
her  half  angrily,  half  inclined  to  laugh. 

**  You  mean  I  am  devoid  of  human 
feeling  ?  " 

**  I  am  not  here  to  criticise  my 
employer,"  she  answered  faintly. 

"  Oh— but  you  have." 

She  was  silent. 

**You  said  you  were  not  aware  that  I 
felt  anything.  Criticism  is  implied,  isn't 
it  ?  "  he  persisted  with  boyish  impatience. 

She  did  not  reply. 

He  thought  to  himself — **  I  took  her 
from  the  quarry,  and  this  is  what  I  get." 
She  divined  his  thought,  and  turned  a 
little  pale.  She  could  have  answered — 
**  And  you  sent  me  to  the  quarr}— for  the 
memor}'  of  a  kiss."  But  she  did  not  speak. 

Watching  her  curiously,  he  noticed  the 
grey  woollen  gown,  the  spotless  collar  and 
cuffs,  the  light  on  her  hair  like  light  on 
watered  silk.  Her  young  face  was  turned 
toward  the  window.  For  the  first  time  it 
occurred  to  him  that  she  might  be  lonely. 
He  wondered  where  she  came  from,  why 
she  had  sought  Porte-of- Waves  among  all 
I)laccs  on  earth,  what  tragedy  could  have 
driven  her  from  kin  and  kind  to  the 
haunts  of  men.  She  seemed  so  utterly 
alonr,  so  hopelessly  dependent,  so  young, 
that  his  conscience  smote  him,  and  he 
resolved  to  be  a  little  companionable 
toward  her,  as  far  as  his  position  of 
superintendent  permitted.     True,  he  could 


not  do  much ;  and  whatever  he  might  do 
would  perhaps  be  misinterpreted  by  her, 
certainly  by  the  quarrymen. 

**  A  safe  fell  off  the  dock  to-day,"  he 
said  pleasantly,  forgetting  she  had  been 
present  at  the  announcement  of  the  disaster 
by  Finn  and  Dyce.  **  Would  you  like  to 
see  the  diver  go  down  ? " 

She  turned  toward  him  and  smiled. 

**  It  might  interest  you,"  he  went  on, 
surprised  at  the  beauty  of  her  eyes ; 
*'  we  Ve  going  to  try  to  hoist  the  safe  out 
of  fifty-odd  feet  of  water — unless  it  is 
smashed  on  the  rocks.  Come  down  when 
I  go  at  three  o'clock." 

As  he  spoke  his  face  grew  grave,  and 
he  glanced  at  the  open  drawer  by  his 
elbow,  where  two  blue  revolver-barrels  lay 
shining  in  the  morning  light. 

At  noon  she  went  into  her  little  room, 
locked  the  door,  and  sat  down  on  the  bed. 
She  cried  steadily  till  two  o'clock ;  from 
two  until  three  she  spent  the  time  in 
obliterating  all  traces  of  tears  ;  at  three 
he  knocked  at  her  door  and  she  opened  it, 
fresh,  dainty,  smiling,  and  joined  him, 
tying  the  strings  of  a  pink  sunbonnet 
under  her  oval  chin. 


HL 

The  afternoon  sun  beat  down  on  the 
dump -dock,  where  the  derrick  swung  like 
a  stumpy  gallows  against  the  sky.  A  dozen 
hard-faced,  silent  quarrjmen  sat  around  in 
groups  on  the  string-piece ;  Farrely  raked 
out  the  fire  in  the  rusty  little  engine ;  Finn 
and  Dyce  whispered  together,  glowering 
at  Lefty  Sawyer,  who  stood  drii)ping  in 
his  diving-suit  while  Lee  unscrewed  the 
helmet  and  disentangled  the  lines. 

Behind  Lee,  Helen  Pine  sat  on  a  pile 
of  condemned  sleepers,  nervously  twisting 
and  untwisting  the  strings  of  her  sun- 
bonnet. 

When  Sawyer  was  able  to  hear  and  to 
be  heard,  Lee  listened,  tight-lipped  and 
hard -eyed,  to  a  report  that  brought  a 
malicious  sneer  to  Finn's  face  and  a 
twinkle  of  triumph  into  Dyce's  dissipateti 
eyes. 

**The  safe  is  smashed  an*  the  door  open. 
Them  there  eight  cash-boxes  is  all  that  1 
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can  see."  He  pointed  to  the  pile  of  steel 
boxes,  still  glistening  with  salt  water,  and 
already  streaked  and  blotched  with  orange- 
coloured  rust. 

*•  There  are  ten  boxes,"  said  Lee  coldly ; 
"  go  down  again." 

Unwillingly,  sullenly.  Lefty  Sawyer  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  invested  with  the  heavy 
helmet;  the  lines  and  tubes  were  ad- 
justed. Dyce  superintended  the  descent, 
and  Finn  seized  the  signal-cord.  After  a 
minute  it  twitched ;  Lee  grew  white  wnth 
anger ;  Dyce  turned  away  to  conceal  a 
grin. 

When  again  Sawyer  stood  on  the  dock 
and  reported  that  the  two  cash-boxes  were 
hopelessly  engulfed  in  the  mud,  Lee  sternly 
bade  him  divest  himself  of  the  diving- 
suit  with  reasonable  celerity. 

"What  you  goin'  to  do?"  asked  Finn, 
coming  up. 

"Is  it  your  place  to  ask  questions?" 
said  Lee  sharply.  **  Obey  orders,  or  you  '11 
regret  it ! " 

**He's  goin*  down  himself,"  whispered 
Dyce  to  Sawyer.  The  diver  cast  a  savage 
glance  at  Lee,  and  hesitated. 

**  Take  off  that  suit !  "  repeated  Lee. 

Finn,  scowling  with  anger,  attempted  to 
speak,  but  Lee  turned  on  him  and  bade 
him  to  be  silent. 

Slowly  Sawyer  divested  himself  of  the 
clumsy  diving-suit ;  one  after  the  (jther  he 
pushed  the  leaden-soled  shoes  from  him. 
Lee  watched  him  with  mixed  emotions. 
He  had  gone  too  far  to  go  hack  now — he 
understood  that.  Flinching  at  such  a 
moment  meant  chaos  in  the  quarry,  and 
he  knew  that  the  last  shred  of  his  authority 
and  control  would  go  if  he  hesitated.  Yet, 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  he  shrank  from 
going  down  into  the  sea.  What  might 
not  such  men  do  ?  Dyce  held  the  life- 
line. A  moment  or  two  of  suffocation  ! — 
would  such  men  hesitate  ?  Accidents  are 
so  easy  to  prove,  and  signals  may  be  easily 
misunderstood.  He  laid  a  brace  of  heavv 
revolvers  on  the  dock  and  smiled. 

As  Dyce  lifted  the  helmet  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  caught  a  last  glimpse  of 
sunlight  and  blue  sky  and  green  leaves — 
a  brief  vision  of  dark,  brutal  faces — of 
Helen    Pine's  colourless   frightened  face. 


Then  he  felt  himself  on  the  dock  ladder, 
then  a  thousand  tons  seemed  to  fall  from 
his  feet,  and  the  dusky  ocean  enveloped 
him. 

On  the  dump-dock  silence  reigned. 
After  a  moment  or  two  Finn  whispered 
to  Sawyer  ;  Dyce  joined  the  group ;  Farrely 
whitened  a  bit  under  his  brick-red  sunburn 
and  pretended  to  fuss  at  his  engine. 

Helen  Pine,  heart  beating  furiously, 
watched  them.  She  did  not  know  what 
they  were  going  to  do — what  they  were 
doing  now  with  the  air-tubes.  She  did  not 
understand  such  things,  but  she  saw  a  line 
suddenly  twitch  in  Dyce's  fingers,  and  she 
saw  murder  in  Finn's  eyes. 

Before  she  knew  what  she  was  doing 
she  found  herself  clutching  both  of  Lee's 
revolvers. 

Finn  saw  her  and  stood  petrified  ;  Dyce 
gaped  at  the  levelled  muzzles.  Nobody 
moved. 

After  a  little  while  the  line  in  Dyce's 
hand  twitched  violently  ;  Finn  started  and 
swore;  Sawyer  said  distinctly,  "Cut  that 
line  !  " 

The  next  instant  she  fired  at  him  point- 
blank,  and  he  dropped  to  the  bleached 
boards  with  a  howl  of  dismay.  The  crack 
of  the  revolver  echoed  and  echoed 
among  the  rocks ;  a  silence  that  startled 
followed.  Presently,  behind  his  engine, 
Farrely  began  to  laugh  ;  two  quarry  men 
near  him  got  up  and  shambled  hastily 
awav. 

"  Draw  him  up  !  "  gasped  the  girl,  witk 
a  desperate  glance  at  the  water. 

Finn,  the  foreman,  cursed  and  flung 
down  his  lines,  and  walked  away  cursing. 

"  Tak(;  the  lines,  Noonan !  '*  she  cried 
breathlessly.     "  Dyce,  pull  him  up  !" 

When  the  great  blank  -  eyed  helmet 
appeared,  she  watched  it  as  though 
hypnotised.  When,  dragging  his  leaden 
feet,  Lee  stumbled  to  the  dock  and  flung 
one  of  the  two  missing  cash -boxes  at 
Dyce's  feet,  she  grew  dizzy,  and  her  little 
hands  ached  with  thrir  grip  on  the  heavy 
weapons. 

Sawyer,  stupid,  clutching  his  shattered 
forearm,  never  removed  his  eyes  from  her 
face  ;  Dyce  unscrewed  the  helmet,  shaking 
with  fright. 
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**  There,  you  lying  blackguard !  "  gasped 
Lee,  pointing  to  the  recovered  cash-box, 
**  take  them  all  to  my  office,  where  I  *11 
settle  with  you  once  and  for  all !  I  *11 
find  the  other  to-morrow  !  " 

Nobody  replied.  Lee,  flushed  with 
excitement  and  triumph,  stripped  off  his 
diving-dress  before  he  became  aware  that 
something  beside  his  own  episode  had 
occurred.  Then  he  saw  Lefty  Sawyer, 
bedabbled  with  blood,  staring  with  sick, 
surprised  eyes  at  somebody — a  woman, 
who  sat  huddled  on  a  heap  of  sun-dried 
sleepers,  sun-bonnet  fallen  back,  cocked 
revolver  in  either  hand,  and  in  her  dark 
eyes  tears  that  flowed  silently  over  her 
colourless  cheeks. 

He  glared  at  Dyce. 

**  Ask  her^^  muttered  Dyce  doggedly. 

He  turned  toward  Helen,  but   Farrely, 

behind  his  engine,  shouted :  *'  Faith,  she 

stood  off  th'  gang,  or  the  breathin'  below 

wud  ha*  choked  ye  !      Thank  the  lass,  lad, 

an'  mind  she's  a  gun  whin  ye  go  worritin' 

the  fishes  for  the  coompany's  cash -box !  " 
«  «  «  « 

That  night  Lee  made  a  speech  at  the 
quarry.  The  men  listened  placidly.  Dyce, 
amazed  that  he  was  not  discharged,  went 
back  to  nurse  Sawyer,  a  thoroui^hiy  cowed 
man.  Noonan,  Farrely,  and  Phelan  retired 
to  their  shanty  and  got  fighting  drunk 
to  the  health  of  the  '*  colleen  wid  the 
gun  "  ;  the  rest  of  the  men  went  away 
with  wholesome  convictions  concerning 
their  superintendent  that  promised  better 
things. 

**  Didn't  fire  Dyce — no,  he  didn't,"  was 
the  whispered  comment. 

Lee's  policy  had  done  its  work. 

As  for  the  murderous  mover  of  the  plot, 
the  plausible  foreman,  Finn,  he  had  shown 
the  white  feather  under  fire  and  he  knew 


the  men  might  kill  him  on  sight.  It 's  an 
Irish  characteristic  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Lee  walked  back  from  the  quarry,  realis- 
ing his  triumph,  recognising  that  he  owed 
it  neither  to  his  foolhardy  impulse,  nor  yet 
to  his  mercy  to  Dyce  and  Sawyer.  He 
went  to  the  house  and  knocked  at  Helen's 
door.  She  was  not  there.  He  sat  alone 
in  his  office,  absently  playing  with  pen  and 
ruler  until  the  June  moon  rose  over  the 
ocean  and  yellow  sparkles  flashed  among 
the  waves.  An  hour  later-  he  went  to  the 
dock,  and  found  her  sitting  there  alone  in 
the  moonlight. 

She  did  not  repulse  him.  Her  innocent 
hour  had  come,  and  she  knew  it,  for  she 
had  read  such  things  in  romance.  It  came. 
But  she  was  too  much  in  love,  too  sincere, 
to  use  a  setting  so  dramatic.  She  told 
him  she  loved  him ;  she  told  him  why  she 
had  come  to  the  Porte-of- Waves,  why  she 
had  remembered  the  kiss  and  the  promise. 
She  rested  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and 
looked  out  at  the  moon,  smaller  and  more 
silvery  now.     She  was  contented. 

Under  the  dock  the  dark  waves  lapped 
musically.  Under  the  dock  Finn,  stripped 
to  the  skin,  plunged  silently  downward  for 
the  last  cash-box,  trusting  to  sense  of 
touch  to  find  the  safe. 

But  what  he  found  was  too  horrible  for 
words. 

**  Hark  !  "  whispered  Helen  ;  **  did  you 
hear  something  splash  }  " 

Lee  looked  out  into  the  moonlight ;  a 
shadow,  a  black  triangular  fin,  cut  the 
silverv  surface,  steered  hither  and  thither, 
circled,  sheered  seaward,  and  was  lost. 
Then  came  another  splash,  far  out  among 
the  waves. 

**  The  Collector  of  the  Porte,"  said  Lee; 
**  he  is  making  merry  in  the  moonlight." 
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EVQENIE—DAUGHTER    OF  SPAIN :    EMPRESS    OF    FRANCE; 
EXILE   IN  ENGLAND. 


THK  Senate  opened  its  eyes  in  amaze- 
ment;  it  listened  courteously,  and 
at  first  a  Irille  incredulously;  then  it 
punctuated  the  speaker's  oration  with 
applause— for  Napoleon,  the  "Kmperor 
of  the  French  by  the  grace  of  God  and 


one  who  is  unknown,  and  whose  alliance 
would  have  advantages  mingled  with  sacri- 
fices." He  had  laid  his  heart  and  hand  at 
ihe  feet  of  some  proud  Princesses,  but  they 
had  all  turned  their  heads  the  other  way, 
sceptical  of  the  permanence  of  the  position 


lV(iple,"  was  on  his  feet, 

■.ition  of  surrender  to  the 
1,  Sefiorita  Kuscnia  de 
onii-,  .i-ciitli^mcn,"  he  said, 
that  1  have  preferred  the 
love,  whom  1  resp'ict,  to 


into  which  he  had  clambered.  TTie  Emperor 
was  not  in  the  least  discomfited.  On  the 
contrary,  here  lay  his  hope  of  popularity  in 
this  throbbing  new  kingdom  of  his.  "  The 
alliance  which  I  contract,"  said  his 
Majesty,  "is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
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traditions  of  ancient  policy — and  therein         I  call  the  career  of  Eugenie  the  Story 
lies  its   advantage."     He  frankly  avowed      of  a  Shadow  from  no  caprice,  for  out  of  her 
himself  a  parvenu  :  he  was  even  proud  of      seventy  years  of  life  she  has  lived    only 
the  fact ;  and  that  went  to  the  hearts  of 
his  faithful  subjects  who  had  been  Citizens 
but  yesterday,  scornful  of  the  baubles  of  a 
peerage.     The   Kmperor  felt  encouraged 
by   his   reception,   and    he   proceeded    to 
paint  the  portrait  of  his  best  beloved — 

She  who  has  been  ihe  object  of  my  preference  Li 
of  princely  descent.  French  in  hearl,  by  education, 
and  Ihe  recollection  of  blood  shed  by  her  father  in 
the  cause  of  the  Empire,  she  has,  as  a  Spaniard,  the 
a<lvaiila>;e  of  not  havint;  in  France  a  family  to  whom 
it  mit-ht  be  necessary  to  give  honouis  and  fortune. 
Entlowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  she 
will  be  the  ornament  of  the  throne.  In  the  days  of 
danger  she  would  be  one  of  its  courageous  sup- 
porters. A  Catholic,  she  »-ill  address  to  H.-aven 
the  same  prayers  with  me  for  Ihe  hap]iiness  of 
France.  In  fine,  by  her  pace  and  i:oodncss  she 
will,  I  hrmly  hope,  endeavour  to  revive  iti  the  same 
position  ihe  virtue  of  the  Empress  Josephine  [his 
own  grandmother].  On  better  knowin);  her  whom 
I  have  chosen,  you  will  agree  thai  on  ihLs  occasion, 
as  on  some  others,  I  have  been  inspired  by 
Providence. 
This  remarkable  speech  was  delivered  on 
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That  day  week.  Napoleon 
:  Eugenia  dc  (iuzman  Empress 


seventeen  (1853-70)  as  a  potent  entity. 
The  day  she  went  with  Napoleon  III.  to 
Notre  Dame  meant  the  beginning  ol 
her  pulilic  life.  Until  then  she  had  been 
nobody  hut  a  very  beautiful  woman  :  the 
stormy  daj'  in  1 870  that  she  crossed  the 
Channel  meant  the  end  of  her  public 
career.  Since  then  she  has  l>ei'n  a  lonely 
exile  among  iis,  surrounded,  it  is  too  true, 
by  a  mimic  Court,  but  taking  no  active 
share  in  our  life  or  that  of  France.  Indeed, 
the  atmosphere  of  exile  is  strong  in  her 
blood.  Her  mother's  father,  William 
Kirkpatrick,  who  died  the  year  that  our 
Queen  came  to  the  throne,  had  had  to 
leave  liis  native  Scotland  for  his  creed. 
He  was  a  cadet  of  an  oM  family  that  had 
reigned  at  Closebum,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
for  three  centuries.  The  Kirkpatricks 
had  vigor.iusly  opposed  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  for  following  Prince 
Charlie  one  of  them  was  beheaded 
(1747).  This  victim's  grandson  .'the  future 
Empress's  grandfather)  had  consequently 
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gone  to  Malaga, 
could  fullow  his 
plcte   freedom.      H 


n    Spain,    where    he 

relijfion     with     corn- 
applied   his   Scotch 


prudence  to  building  up  an  export  »ini 
and  fruit  business;  he  gratified  his  pridi 
of  birth  hy  marrying  the  daughlur  of  ; 
nobleman  (the  Baron  de  C.rivegnil'e).  On- 
of  his  daughters  married  the  Count  di 
Montijo.  'Ihe  Count  himself,  a  repre 
SL'ntativeof  the  great  family  of  de  (iuznian 
was  (originally)  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
country,  for  his  ancestors  had  come 
from  (ienoa.  The  Count,  who  died  in 
1 8 jq,  had  fought  against  us  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  losing  his  eye  at  the 
battle  of  Salamanca.  Thus,  with  a 
father  and  a  grandfather  strongly  anti- 
Knglish,  it  is  a  strange  irony  that  has 
made  the  ex-Empress  seek  refuge  on  our 
shores  ;  all  the  more  so.  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who  brought  the 
fugitive  kmpress  across  the  Channel  in 
his  yacht,  had  also  fought  against  her 
father  in  the  Peninsula. 

Kugi'-nie's  early  lifi-  is  wrapped  in  mys- 
tery, which  the  fictiim-mongers  have  fabled 
over.  Horn  at  Granada  in  i8zi),  she  spi'nt 
her  childh'itKl  at  Madrid,  and  was  educated 


at  Toulouse,  The  Countess  of  Montijo 
and  her  two  daughters  (Kug^nie  and  the 
future  Duchess  of  Alba)  seem  to  have 
led  a  wandering  life.  One  thing  is 
certain— Kug^nie  was  wonderfully  beautiful. 
Fragile  and  spiriluelle,  she  has  been 
described  as  having  "the  head  of  a 
princess,  set  on  the  shoulders  of  a  god- 
dess." Then  her  unforgettable  violet 
eyes  enchanted  everybody.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  rumour  of  two  French  officers  once 
having  fought  a  duel  over  her  when  she 
was  <mly  fifteen.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
day  she  met  Louis  Napoleon  she  abso- 
lutely captured  him- 

Born  in  iSo8,  the  future  Kmpcror 
was  at  once  the  nephew  and  the  step- 
son of  Napoleon  I.,  for  his  father.  I.oui* 
Napfjleon,  who  had  been  given  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  was  (he  great 
Kmjieror's  brother,  and  had  marrieil 
Hortense  Beauharnais,  the  step-daughter 
of  the  Kmperor,  who  stood  sponsor  to  the 
infant  NaiJoleon  HI.  before  he  met 
Kugi5nie  the  young  Prince  had  seen  life  ; 
he  had  taken  part  in  the  revolution  of 
Italy  (during  which  his  brother  died),  and 
had    had    to    Hy   to    F.ngland.     He    then 
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ri-iirrJ  In  the  Castle  of  AhrenenhLTg.  in 
Tlmrgau,  where  he  wrote  three  books 
botivot-n  thi'vtars  1831  and  1835,  including 
hi.s  Manual  on  Artillery-.    In  i8jG  ho  made 


Napol<:onienncs."  But  Letters  did  not 
sullice  to  absorb  his  resistless  energy.  In 
1840  he  lamk'<!  at  lioulojjno  with  some 
followers,  but  was  eaptured  anii  sent  to  rot 
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( t  S46)  in  the  garb  of  a  joiner,  with  a  plank 
on  his  shouldev,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
back  again,  for  the  third  time,  in  London. 


The  rest  is  familiar.  He  was  in  Paris  again 
in  1848;  he  was  soon  President  of  the 
Republic  that  had  risen  on  the  ashes  of 
Louis  I'hiiippism  ;  and  on  Dec.  z,  1852, 
he  was  proclaimed  "  Kmperor  of  the 
French,  by  tlic  Crace  of  Goii  and  the  Will 
of  the  People." 

I'his  was  a  daring  record  for  a  man  little 
more  than  forty.  His  next  step  was  even 
more  wonderful ;  for,  to  the  consternation 
of  Kurope,  he  marrieil  Eugenia  dc  Guzman. 
Where  and  how  they  met  remains  a 
mystery.  According  to  some  it  was  at 
one  of  Lord  Combermere's  balls  in  London 
in  the  winter  of  1847,  when  Napoleon  was 
in  hiding  here.  .Madame  Carette,  the 
Empress's  reader,  assures  us  that  it  was  at 
a  ball  at  the  Klys^e  in  1851,  the  Emperor 
giving  her  a  simple  gold  ring  when  he 
asked  her  hand.  He  was  on  the  eve  of 
the  ureat  coup  d'flal,  and  assured  the 
beautiful  Spaniard — "  Fortune  will  smile 
on  me,  because  it  will  lead  me  to  you." 
So  she  went  hack  to  Spain  for  a  time, 
bearing  as  a  talisman  a  pin  mounted  with 


brilliants  and  emeralds,  which  she  had 
won  at  a  lottery  organised  by  the  Emperor 
at  Compi^gnc,  and  which  she  always  wore 
till  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  when 
she  gave  it  to  the  Duchess  de  Mouchy. 
Another  legend  tells  that  a  Sp>anish  gipsy 
had  whispered  to  her,  while  she  was  yet  a 
girl,  that  she  would  marry  a  monarch ; 
and  sure  enough,  at  the  age  of  four-and- 
twenty  she  became  Empiess  of  France. 

The  young  Empress  was  a  popular 
success  from  the  first.  What  though  the 
Princesses  of  the  old  reigning  houses 
had  sniffed  at  Napoleon  }  What  though 
the  wiseacre  diplomats  had  shaken  their 
heads?  What  if  ihe  old  French  aristo- 
cracy stood  aloof  ?  The  "  people,"  by  whose 
"  will  "  Napoleon  had  proclaimed  himself 
Emperor,  were  mightily  pleased ;  for 
there  was  a  fine  flavour  of  romance  about 
the  marriage,  and  she  capped  her  capture 
by  requesting  the  Municipality  to  devote 
to  charity  the  ;^i5,ooo  which  it  had  meant 
to  spend  on  a  diamond  for  her,  while 
out  of  the  Emperor's  gift  of  ;^i  0,000  she 
gave    j^4000    for    the    endowment  of    a 
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women's  college.  Then  she  began  to 
make  the  rest  of  Kurope  accept  her.  In 
April  1855,  as  the  guest  of  Queen  Victoria, 
she  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Lonilon, 
when  Napoleon  was  presented  with  the 
Freedom  of  the  City.  Three  times  had 
the  Kmperor  been  in  London — an  exile. 
On  this  day  (his  fourth  visit)  he  was  proud 
in  the  possession  of  the  Garter,  our  ally 
in  the  Crimea,  the  husband  of  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  I'',urope.  "  We  shall 
take  baek  to  France."  said  the  Emperor 
on  that  occasion.  "  the  lasting  impression, 
made  on  minds 
thoroughly  able  to 
appreciate  it,  of  the 
imposing  spectacle 
which  England 
presents,  where 
Virtue  on  the 
Throne  directs  the 
destinies  of  a 
country  under  the 
empire  of  a  liberty 
without  danger  to 
its  grandeur." 
Virtue  (and  Vic- 
toria) still  occupy 
that  throne,  in- 
creasing in  real 
grandeur  with  the 
passing  of  the 
years  :  but  what  of 
the  Empress  of 
the  French  ? 

The  great  E.xhi- 
bition  held  late  in 

formed    the    nest 

point  in  her  triumphant  ascent,  for  she 
managed  to  get  the  O.ueen  and  Prince 
Consort  to  the  capital.  She  ruled  France  as 
Regent  during  thealis.'uveor  the  Emperor 
in  the  Italian  Expedition  of  1859,  and  in 
the  following  year  she  made  a  triumphal 
progress  through  Central  France  and  Savoy, 
visiting  .\lgeria,  on  the  northernmost  rim  of 
the  great  continent  where  her  boy  was  to 
die  for  l':ngland  just  twenty  years  later. 
Finally,  the  French  Empire  under  the  new 
regime  was  recognised  on  every  side  by 
the  year  1867,  when  the  King  of  Prussia 
(who  was  yet  to  be  crowned  Emperor  of 
No.  183.     December  i8g8 


Germany  at  Versailles  itself),  the  F.mperor 
of  .Austria,  and  the  Czar  Alexander  II., 
gladly  became  the  guests  of  Napoleon  111. 
and  his  superb  consort.  In  1869  the 
F'mprcss  added  additional' interest  to  the 
unvcihng  of  the  monument  of  Napoleon  I. 
in  Corsica,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  sanie 
year  she  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  returning  home  through  F-gypt 
and  Turkey,  honoured  on  every  hand. 

Within    a  year,  Eugenie  had   fallen  as 
rapidly  as  she  had  risen. 


had    set    < 


■ith  her  only  child,  the 
Prince  Imperial,  to 
fight  the  Prussians. 


'It 


Em 


press  —  at  least, 
some  chroniclers 
will  have  it  so— 
as  she  watched  the 
troops  go  off  to 
the  front,  and  she 
again  assumed  the 
Regency  in  her 
husband'sabsence. 
Thistime  her  cares 
were  increased  by 
thi  absence  of  her 
boy,  "  le  pet  it 
Prince,"  who  had 
such  a  strange  ad- 
mixture of  Italian, 
French,  Spanish, 
and  Scotch  blood 
in  his  veins.  From 
his  father,  the 
silent  dreamer,  the 
lad  had  inherited 
ind.  To  his  Spanish 
idebtcd  for  that  impetu- 
him  to  /^ululand.  The 
viih  Louis  Conneau,  the 
of  the  doctor  who  had  helped  his 
father  to  escape  from  Ham,  had  been 
nurtured  on  mimic  militarism,  for  he 
had  had  a  cadet  regiment  of  his  own 
while  a  mere  child.  How  proud  his 
mother  was  of  him  that  August  day  in 
1870  when  she  received  the  telegram 
from  the   P^mperor  before  Saarbruck — 

He 


a  meditative  n 
mother  he  was  : 
osity  which  seni 
lad,  brought  up 
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which  fell  ([uite  near  him  [carving  his  initials  on  it 
on  the  spot].  Some  of  the  soldiers  wept  on 
beholding  him  so  courageous  and  calm. 
The  younff  Prince — he  was  just  fourteen — 
also  made  a  sketch  of  the  battle  during 
the  action.  Then  came  the  quick  succes- 
sion of  disasters,  ending  in  Sedan,  when 
the  Emperor  penned  that  famous  letter  to 

the  victor — 

Sir  (my  brother), — Not  having  been  able  to  die 
in  the  midst  of  my  troops,  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
place  my  sword  in  the  hands  of  your  Majesty. 
I  am  your  Majesty's  good  brother. — Napoleon. 

Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  (for  the  fourth 
time  in  his  life) ;  Paris  was  writhing  in  an 
agony  of  impotent  rage  ;  and  the  beautiful 
Regent  was  besieged  in  the  Tuileries,  with 
her  ladies  huddled  round  her  in  fright. 
At  last,  on  Sunday  afternoon  (Sept  4),  as 
the  Extreme  Left  went  off  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  to  bury  the  Empire  and  raise  the 
Republic,  Eugdnie,  on  the  advice  of 
Prince  Metternich,  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador, resolved  to  bolt.  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  she  managed  to  slink  out 
of  the  Palace  by  a  wicket  gate  that  led  to 
the  Place  St.  Germain  Auxerrois,  and,  with 
no  change  of  clothes,  without  money  and 
without  food,  she  was  smuggled  into  a 
cab,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Madame 
le  Breton.  Onlv  a  street  urchin  had 
noticed  her,  but  his  cry  *'  I/Imperatrice!" 
passed  unheeded.  That  was  the  last  of 
the  Tuileries  that  Eugdnie  saw  as  Empress 
of  the  French. 

The  next  four  days  were  spent  in  a 
wracking  race  for  life  or  death.  Her  cocker 
took  her  to  two  houses  in  turn,  only  to 
find  the  owners  awav  from  home.  Thus 
denied  the  assistance  of  her  own  subjects, 
the  flying  Empress  turned  for  help  to 
America,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Evans,  the 
famous  dentist,  who  died  recently.  But 
his  hospitality  could  prove  of  little  avail 
ultimately,  so  the  Empress  had  to  be 
smuggled  out  of  Paris  altogether.  After 
infinite  trouble  and  a  wear}-  journey 
of  two  days  and  three  nights,  she 
managed  to  reach  the  coast,  arriving  at 
Deauville,  near  Trouville,  in  a  Normandy 
peasant\s  cart,  on  Sept.  6.  America  had 
helped  her  so  far  ;  now  she  turned  to  the 
England  on  which  her  grandfather  had 
turned  his  back  a  century  before. 


It  so  happened  that  Sir  John  Fox 
Burgoyne  (whose  statue  you  may  know  in 
a  corner  of  Carlton  House  Terrace)  was 
waiting  at  Deauville  with  his  trim  little 
yacht,  the  Gazelle  (50  ft.  long  and  of 
40  tons  burden),  to  convey  his  wife  to 
F^ngland  on  her  return  journey  from 
Switzerland.  The  fugitive  Empress  was 
introduced  to  Sir  John,  who  had  fought 
against  her  father  sixty  years  before, 
and  he  agreed,  as  a  gallant  gentleman 
must  have  done,  to  take  her  across  the 
Channel.  That  was  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sept.  6.  As  if  aware  of  the  momentous 
nature  of  the  crisis,  a  wild  hurricane 
swept  the  Channel  that  evening.  England 
will  never  forget  the  storm,  for  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  next  morning  (the  7th) 
H.M.S.  Caplain  capsized  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  with  her  went  down  Sir  John 
Burgoyne's  only  son,  Captain  Burgoyne, 
V.C.,  the  commander  of  Coles's  ill-fated 
invention.  Sir  John  was  to  save  one  life 
for  the  loss  of  another.  Was  ever  such 
irony }  He  had  crossed  the  path  of 
the  Bonapartes  before,  for  he  had  repre- 
sented England  at  the  interment  of 
Napoleon  H.  in  the  Invalides  twelve 
years  previously.  He  never  recovered 
the  loss  of  his  son,  dying  thirteen  months 
later,  on  Oct.  7,  1871. 

Ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  Caplain,  Sir 
John  and  his  illustrious  guest  set  sail  four 
hours  after  the  disaster — at  seven  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  Sept.  7,  when  the  storm 
had  abated.  Even  then  the  gay  Gazelle 
had  a  terrible  passage,  and  it  w-as  not  till 
half-past  three  on  the  following  morning — 
after  twelve  hours  on  the  passage — that 
the  yacht  reached  Ryde.  The  Empress 
got  a  few  hours'  rest  at  the  York  Hotel 
there,  and  then  took  the  train  to  Hastings, 
where  her  son  had  arrived  with  three 
officers  from  Ostend  on  the  previous  day. 
What  a  different  landing  in  England  from 
the  one  which  the  Empress  had  had  fifteen 
years  before,  when  she  came  as  the  guest 
of  our  Queen  !  Eugenie,  in  short,  had 
once  more  become  a  Shadow ;  and  since 
then  she  has  been  the  guest — never  the 
citizen — of  England. 

But  Eugenie  was  only  beginning  her 
troubles ;  for  though  she  was  soon  settled 
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tt  Camden  I*l:icc,  Chislihiirst,  «hiTc  her 
husband  juiiictl  hiT  early  in  the  new  year 
(March  1871;,  and  ihougli  the  Queen 
befriended  Iut  im mediately,  sin-  saiv  all 
her  iiossessioiis  slip  from  her  one  by 
one.  In  1871  her  precious  jewels  were 
seatiereii  by  the  hammer  for  ^50,000. 
Six  months  later  (Jan-  9,  1873)  her 
husband  succumbed  to  the  deadly  disease 
which     hail     cut    otT    his     father    and 


governess  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and 
he  went  10  Woolwich  (1871-4),  where 
he  t<n)k  a  high  place  as  an  artillery 
cadet.  Out  of  a  dass  of  thiny-fmir, 
he  came  out  seventh,  tojiping  the  list 
for  horsemanship.  It  is  interesting  to 
remcniiier  that  when  at  Woolwich  he  saw 
a  great  deal  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
whose  recent  appearance  at  thi-  Fri-ncii 
military   manitiivres    must    have    brought 
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back  many  memories  of  the  yctung 
I!onaparte  who  might  liave  become 
Napoleon    IV.     The  I)uk<>  had  been    set 

Liel,  for  when  "lelR-l 
wa-i  Iv.m,  Xapi.leon  III.  had  written  to 
our  Oueen:  "All  my  hope  is  that  my 
dear  son  may  resemble  dear  little  IVince 
Arthur.  I  hope  my  son  will  inherit  my 
feelings  of  affeetiimate  esteem  for  the 
great  Kngli>h  nation."  The  IVinee  ImiM/rial 
was  not  permitted  to  join  the  English 
Army,  in  view  of  the  unpleasantness 
which  might  have  been  arousnl  in 
S  1 
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France ;  but  a  lad  of  his  temperament 
could  not  rest,  and  so  he  went  out  as  a 
volunteer  to  Lord  Chelmsford,  *'  to  see 
[wrote  the  Duke  of  Cambridge]  as  much 
as  he  can  of  the  army  camping  in 
Zululand." 

The  rest  is  familiar  histor}-.  On  June  i 
(1879)  he  was  as  dead  as  Napoleon  1. 
Madame  Carette  has  given  us  a  pathetic 
account  of  how  the  news  was  conveyed  to 
his  mother.  At  eight  o*clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  19  a  messenger  arrived  from 
the  Queen  with  the  sad  news,  which  had 
been  whispered  in  the  London  clubs  the 
night  before,  and  it  fell  to  the  faithful 
Due  de  Bassano,  who  had  been  (irand 
Chamberlain  to  Napoleon  liL,  to  tell 
the  ^Impress.  The  Empress  swooned 
away,  and  it  was  thought  she  was  dying, 
so  that  her  priest,  the  Abbe  (joddard, 
was  sent  for.  But  she  did  not  die.  On 
returning  to  ^consciousness  she  said,  **  I 
cannot  die.  My  life .  will  be  prolonged 
a  hundred  years !  "  Within  a  year  she 
was  off  to  South  Africa,  to  see  the  spot 
where  he  fell ;  and  by  a  curious  irony  she 
sailed  (as  the  **  Comtesse  de  Pierre  fond  ") 
on  board  a  steamer  called  the  German. 
But  for  the  German,  her  boy  would  never 
have  been  in  Zululand  at  all.  She  was 
accompanied  by  the  Marquis  de  Bassano 
(son  of  the  Duke)  and  by  the  Prince's  two 
English  servants.  On  her  way  home 
she  visited  lonely  St.  Helena  (July  12, 
1880),  where  the  greatest  Napoleon  of 
all  had  died  fiftv  -  nine  years  before — 
and  died,  too,  like  the  Napoleon  who 
might  have  been  the  Fourth,  under  the 
English  flag.  She  brought  away  with  her 
some  cuttings  from  the  willow  that  had 
waved  over  Bonaparte ;  and  to-day  they 
flourish  at  Farnborough,  whither  she  went 
after  leaving  Chislehurst. 

In  St.  (jeorge's  Chapel,  Windsor,  itself, 
our  Queen  erected  a  white  marble  monu- 
ment to  the  Prince,  with  the  words — 

The  wcll-lwlovcd  youth,  the  comrade  of  our 
soldiers,  slain  in  the  African  war,  and  thence  carried 
to  the  tomb  of  his  father,  <^ueen  Victoria  embraceth 


as  her  guest,  in  this  holy  domicile  of  Kings,  repre- 
sented in  white  marble  as  he  is. 

On  one  side  of  the  tomb  you  read  the 
following  inscription  (in  French)  from 
the  Prince's  will — 

I  shall  die  with  a  feeling  of  profound  gratitude 
for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  for  all 
the  Royal  Family,  and  for  the  country  in  which 
during  eight  years  I  have  received  so  co:di.il  a 
hospitality. 

At  Farnborough  the  Empress  has  held 
her  mimic  Court  with  a  fine  stateliness 
which  has  ever  reminded  the  world  that, 
though  an  exile,  she  is  really  not  one  of 
ourselves.  The  days  of  her  splendour  are 
constantly  recalled  for  her  by  Winter- 
halter's  picture  of  the  ladies  of  her  Court. 
Here  she  has  gathered  together  rehcs  of 
the  First  Napoleon,  and  here  she  has 
built  the  gorgeous  mausoleum  in  memory 
of  her  husband.  What  a  satire,  that  the 
England  which  shivered  at  the  name  ol 
Napoleon  i.  should  shelter  the  remains  ol 
Napoleon  111  ! 

And  so  the  Shadow  lives  on,  perchance 
to  the  hundred  years  which  she  foresaw 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  a  stately  old  lady, 
somewhat  troubled  bv  rheumatism,  like 
the  humblest  of  her  old  subjects;  intensely 
lonely,  intensely  proud,  with  all  the  hauteur 
of  a  noble  Spaniard  ;  Hitting  from  Farn- 
borough to  her  beautiful  villa  at  Cap 
Martin,  and  now,  again,  to  Balmoral  on  a 
visit  to  the  (Jueen,  or  to  see  her  god- 
daughter Princess  Victcjria  Eugenie  of 
Battenberg,  the  youngest  of  the  (^)ueen*s 
grandchildren.  Of  recent  years  the  Empress 
has  even  been  seen  kneeling  in  Notre 
Dame,  though  J.t-  Fii^aro  no  longer  cares 
to  chronicle  the  event.  Her  life  lias  been 
full  of  little  ironies  ;  for  it  is  strange  to 
find  this  ionelv  old  woman  the  devoted 
friend  of  Queen  \'icloria,  who  would  never 
have  come  to  the  thn^ne  if  William  Kirk- 
patrick,  her  grandfather,  had  had  his  way. 
But  that  is  so  long,  long  ago  ;  and  these  two 
Queens  have  forgotten  everything  in  the 
fact  that  each  of  them  has  lost  so  much 
that  she  cherished.  K.  S.  Michkl. 
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A    DUTCH   STORY, 


By     MAARTEN     MAARTENS. 


IT  is  an  old  story,  forgotten  long  ago, 
I  think,  in  that  quiet  corner  of  the 
world  which  saw  it  happen.  A  touching 
story  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  and 
strangely  quaint ;  but  that,  perhaps,  may 
only  be  because  to  me  its  memory 
remains  indissolubly  blended  with  recol- 
lections of  the  place  in  which  I  used  to 
hear  it  told  me,  because  the  soft  voice  of 
the  teller  must  ever  bo  to  me  the  music  of 
the  tale.  For  me  alone  is  this :  why 
should  I  seek,  then,  to  intrude  it  upon 
others.^  To  them  it  will  be  a  passing 
incident,  printed,  paid  for  (a  tenth  part 
of  a  sixpence),  sliced  between  two  others, 
yawned  over  for  five  minutes,  and  forgot. 
But  to  me  it  is  the  changeless  Nowel, 
the  young  anthem  of  the  angels  around 
the  cradle  of  the  Savi(jur  of  the  world. 
And  again  I  hear  my  mother  speaking, 
in  the  wainscot  chamber  with  the  painted 
panels,  in  the  half  light  of  the  fire-logs 
and  her  face,  hear  her  telling,  with  a 
voice  like  distant  church-bells,  all  the 
stor)',  how  it  happened,  with  but  little 
alteration,  many  v%inter  evenings,  almost 
word  for  word.  I'he  voice  is  stilled. 
The  winter  evenings  were  long  and  cold 
and  dark.      They  are  longer  now. 

1  saiti  the  story  is  an  old  one.  That 
must  be  true.  For  one  thing,  there  are 
no  Counts  Kdelstam  in  Holland  now  ;  the 
family  has  died  out,  and  the  simple 
customs  amoni;  which  thev  lived  are  also 
dead  or  dvini^.  All  this  I  know.  Vet  to 
me  th'  story  is  so  fresh  and  new  it  might 
occur  to-morrow.  The  oldest  thing  in  a 
man's  life  'and  they  say  it  is  the  last)  is 


the  memory  of  his  mother — daughters  may 

forget :    however    that    be,    thank    God ! 

to   this   eternal   soul — a-flutter  round  the 

flame  betwixt  two  shadows— come  some  few 

thoughts  that  remain  untinged  by  time. 
«  «  «  « 

It  was  on  a  winter  evening  that  Magda 
von  Malitz  arrived  at  Stamsel — a  bitter 
winter  evening,  cold  and  dark  as  this. 
The  old  Count  had  been  expecting  her 
since  sunset.  The  carriage,  sent  to  meet 
her  at  the  post-house,  should  have  brought 
her  back  three  hours  ago.  He  sat  in  the 
wainscot  chamber,  where  the  painted 
panels  are,  wondering  if  some  accident 
could  possibly  have  befallen  the  horses. 
The  suggestion  troubled  him.  He  rang 
for  Peter. 

**  Peter,  do  you  think  that  anything 
can  have  happened  to  —  the  young 
Baroness  }  " 

*'  I  do  not  think  so.  Mynheer  the 
Count.'* 

**  And  why  not,  pray?"  asked  the  old 
gentleman  testily. 

**  Oh  !  if  you  wish  it,  of  course.  Mynheer 
the  Count.". 

Count  Fdelstam  took  snuff*.  He  used 
to  be  a  long  time  about  taking  snuff. 

**  Travelling  is  not   so  dangerous " 

began  the  old  servant,  who  never  spoke 
unless  spoken  to,  except  when  he  thought 
he  had  gone  too  far. 

**  What  ?  "  His  master  stopped,  amazed, 
with  uplifted  pinch. 

**  As  it  used  to  be,  I  was  going  to  say.** 

'*  That  is  true.  Now,  when  I  went  to 
Paris  ** — the  old  gentleman  snuffed,  shook 
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his  head,  and  waited — "yet  that  was  before 
the  Revolution  !  "  He  presented  his  mull 
to  the  servant,  a  thing  he  never  did  by 
daylight. 

**  Your  Nobleness  could  not  go  now," 
said  Peter. 

**  Peter,  you  presume.  Mind  your  own 
business,"  replied  the  Count  with  vivacity. 
For  that  subject  was  a  sore  one,  as  will 
readily  appear. 

"  Still,  I  wish  she  had  arrived,"  said  the 
Count. 

**  So  she  has,"  said  the  servant. 

**  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? "  said 
the  Count. 

**  I  hear  the  carriage  in  the  courtyard," 
said  the  servant. 

"  Then  why  the  devil  can't  you  speak  ?  " 
said  the  Count. 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  presume,"  said  the 
servant. 

"  You  are  the  curse  of  my  life,"  ex- 
claimed the  Count,  running  out  into  the 
hall. 

**  And  its  blessing,"  said,  preparing  to 
follow,  the  servant. 

Magda  von  Malitz  was  being  ushered  up 
the  marble  steps  from  the  great  doorway. 
She  was  very  young,  with  a  lot  of  fair  hair, 
and  big  blue  eyes.  She  must  have  looked 
charming  under  her  travelling-hood. 

She  dropped  a  deep  curtsey  to  the 
stately  old  gentleman,  her  uncle,  in  the 
cloud  of  white  hair  (was  it  powdered  ?) 
and  splendid  lace  ruff.  He  took  her  by 
the  hand  with  a  few  words  of  greeting, 
and  led  her  into  the  parlour. 

**  You  are  like  your  mother,"  he  said, 
lifting  the  lamp-shade  to  gaze  at  her. 
**  Why  did  she  go  all  the  way  to  Austria  ? 
It  is  too  far." 

**  The  foot  goes  where  the  heart  leads 
it,  my  uncle,"  said  Magda,  and  dropped 
another  curtsey. 

'*Tut,  tut.  Well,  she  died  there;  it  is 
seven  years  ago." 

'•  P'.ight  years,  my  uncle,"  said  Magda. 

"  Tut,  tut.  You  mustn't  contradict  me. 
Nobody  contradicts  me  here." 

Magda  dropped  another  deep  curtsey. 
Th^re  must  lie  little  satisfaction,  she  re- 
flected, in  pretending  to  be  right.  But 
she  onlv  said — 


*'  And  where  is  my  Uncle  Robert,  Uncle 
Charles  ?  " 

**  Your  Uncle  Robert  is  away,"  replied 
Uncle  Charles.  And  he  coughed  a  great 
deal,  and  cleared  his  throat,  and  choked. 

"  Away  ?  " 

**  And  why  not,  pray  ? "  said  the  old 
gentleman  sharply. 

**  My  mother  had  told  me  you  always 
lived  together,  that  was  all,"  she  answered, 
with  eyes  full  of  innocent  surprise  ;  "  six 
months  here  at  Stamsel,  six  months  at 
Bardwyk,  four  miles  off"." 

"  It  is  four  and  a  half,"  said  Count 
Edelstam. 

"And  she  had  never  known  vou  two 
days  apart.  I  have  often  heard  her  say 
that.     When,  please,  is  he  coming  back  ?  " 

"  You  ask  too  many  questions,  my  niece," 
replied  the  Count.  *'  You  are  a  stranger 
here.  You  could  ask  questions  for  ever. 
My  housekeeper  will  show  you  to  your 
apartment.  After  that,  pray  come  down 
and  have  some  supper." 

*•  Forgive  me,"  she  said,  "  I  hardly  feel 
myself  a  stranger.  I  used  to  hear  about 
you  and  Uncle  Robert  every  day  while 
mother  was  alive." 

He  solemnly  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

"  You  will  be  happy  here,  I  trust,"  he 
said.  "  We  will  do  everything  to  make 
you  happy.  It  is  a  quiet  place,  but  so  is 
Bardwyk ;  and  neither  of  them  is  quieter 
than  your  convent  of  Plauensee." 

**  I  am  happy  to  be  rid  of  school.  I  am 
happy  to  be  here,"  said  Magda,  departing 
under  care  of  Vrouw  Slomp. 

The  old  Count  turned  abruptly  to  his 
servant.  "  Now  that  is  very  strange,  is  it 
not  ?"  he  said,  "  that  she  should  begin  by 
asking  after  Robert." 

**  Not  so  very  strange,  if  your  Nobleness 
comes  to  consider.  Evidently  the  young 
lady  knows  more  of  what  happened  before 
than  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  last  six 
years." 

"Well,  go  and  live  with  my  brother 
Robert,"  replied  Count  Charles  incon- 
sequently. 

**  As  your  Nobleness  pleases.  Shall  I 
send  you  my  brother  Paul  ?  " 

The  one  old  man  looked  in  the  other's 
imperturbable  face.     Then  they  both  had 
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snuff;  and  while  ihey  were  enjoying  it, 
Magda  came  back.  Her  hair  was  all 
about  her  brow  in  curls  and  ringlets ;  her 
dark  frock,  high-waisted,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  period,  suited  the  trimness  and 
slimness  of  her  graceful  figure.  She  was 
all  dimples  and  sweetness  and  smiles. 

*'  Now  to  prove  that  I  am  no  stranger," 
she  said  gaily,  **  I  will  tell  you  about  that 
snuff-box,  Uncle  Charles,  which  you  have 
got  in  your  hand.  It  has  a  stag  chased  on 
top  of  it,  silver-gilt,  with  two  rubies  for 
eyes." 

**  Dear,  dear,  it  is  time  you  came  home," 
he  said,  laughing.  **  Yet,  my  dear,  you 
were  never  in  the  Netherlands  before." 

**  Still,  thoy  are  home,"  she  answered 
giavely.  **  I  never  knew  my  Austrian 
father :  my  mother  has  been  dead  so  long. 
Brabant  has  always  seemed  my  fatherland  ; 
mother  wished  me  to  think  so.  She  never 
tired  of  telling  me  about  her  life  before 
her  marriage.  Uncle  Charles,  I  was  so  sorry 
you  could  not  have  me  a  month  earlier, 
before  Christmas.  I  should  have  liked, 
above  all  things,  to  be  present  at  the 
*  Peace- making/  I  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  it.  Of  course  my  Uncle  Robert 
was  here  for  that  ?  " 

**  My  dear,  I  must  go  and  wash  my 
hands  for  supper,"  said  Uncle  Charles, 
and  he  hastily  beat  a  retreat.  From  one 
of  the  panel  -  chamber's  many  gloomy 
corners  old  Peter  came  forward  into  the 
shaded  light. 

"Young  Freule."  he  said,  '*you  will 
excuse  me,  but  the  name  of  your  Uncle 
Robert  is  never  mentioned  in  this  house." 

"  Why,  Peter,"  cried  the  girl,  **  what- 
ever do  you  mean  ?  And  where  is 
Paul  ?  " 

*'  Paul,  an  't  please  your  Nobleness,  has 
gone  with  Count  Robert  to  Bardwyk  ;  they 
live  there  always  now.  Six  years  ago  our 
masters  quarrelled  :  they  have  never  met 
or  spoken  since." 

**  Quarrelled  ?  " 

"It  came  (jn  about  a  journey — quite 
unexpectedly,  as  one  may  say.  They  had 
always  been  the  best  of  friends,  though 
ven'  different  characters.  Mv  master  is 
quick  and  kind-hearted.  Count  Robert 
is  slow — but  la !  he  *s  kind-hearted  too." 


**  I  know,"  said  the  girl  impatiently ; 
"  but  the  quarrel !     What  quarrel  ?  " 

Old  Peter  peered  out  of  his  little  grey 
eyes.  **  Your  Nobleness  knows  a  deal," 
he  said.  "They'd  been  planning  their 
journey  for  months,  but  they  always 
squabbled  about  it.  Count  Robert,  he 
wanted  to  go  to  Paris  ;  he  'd  never  been 
out  of  the  country  at  all.  Count  Karel  had 
been,  as  a  young  man,  with  me  thirty-nine 
years  ago  come  ne.xt  June,  and  he  wouldn't 
go  again,  for  the  one  place  he  *d  been  to 
was  Paris.  La !  what  a  time  we  had  in 
Paris  1  It  was  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  Revolution ;  'tis  a  wonder  I  'm 
here  to  tell  the  tale  !  "  That  was  Peter's 
stereotype  expression  at  this  stage  of  his 
story.  You  were  now  expected  to  request 
further  details. 

"  They  quarrelled  !  "  said  the  Freule, 
speaking  as  in  a  dream. 

Peter  knit  his  bushy  eyebrows.  "  After 
what  we  had  gone  through,  I  cannot  be 
surprised  at  my  master's  decision,"  he  said. 

**  But  there  was  no  revolution  six  years 
ago  in  Paris !     Revolutions  are  done." 

"There  might  have  been,"  said  Peter 
emphatically  ;  "  any  time.  The  people 
that  did  what  the  French  did  in  '89 — do 
you  know  what  they  did  to  the  Dauphin?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl  softly. 

"  Dear,  dear,  they  shouldn't  teach  young 
ladies  such  things.  And  to  thousands  of 
innocent  women !  No  wonder  Count 
Karel  will  never  go  to  Paris  again.  Now. 
/le  wanted  to  visit  London  !  Count  Robert 
refused  to  hear  of  London,  because  the 
English  have  taken  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope." 

"  That,  also,  I  can  understand,"  re- 
marked Magda. 

"  They  had  frequently  quarrelled  about 
the  matter,  amicably,  as  we  fancied, 
but  one  evening,  suddenly,  they  grew 
violent.  They  were  rude  to  each  other." 
Old  Peter's  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper. 
"Words  fell  between  them  —  in  fact, 
in  the  presence  of  us  servants,  they 
called  each  other  names.  I  should  not 
tell  you,  but  that  it  is  necessary  you  should 
understand.  It  is  not  the  quarrel,  it  is 
^ka/  which  one  cannot  forgive  the  other. 
Each  refused  to  apologise ;  both  were  in 
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faffft«  CrmM  Rohfrrt  l^ft  ttn  Bardwyk  that 
ni^ht  with  my  \yr(A\ier.  There  hM  been 
Uff  cmnrriff nication  iK^tween  the  two  houM;« 

"  Hut  the  Pcacc'tnaking  I  *^  cr'ted  Magrla, 
the  t^ars  in  her  eye%,  "  Surdy  thi!y  must 
meet  at  the  iVace-making  I  '* 

"  lliwh  I  I  hear  my  master's  aScp! 
Neither  has  l>een  present  at  the  Peace- 
making, Kreiile,  since  the  Christmas 
before  the  (|tiarrel  I " 

At  this  juncture  (!ount  Knrel  ^rntered, 
and,  ofTering  his  hand,  led  Magria  to  the 
SUfiprr-tahle*  'J'he  soft  light  of  the  candles 
fell  from  massive  candlesticks :  there  were 
glittering  glass  and  snowy  nailery  anrl 
simple  fare.  They  ate  almost  in  sil(?nce, 
witti  formal  question  and  answer  about  the 
Journey.  It  was  only  when  the  oranges 
and  walnuts  werr  put  on  the  tabic?  that 
Count  Karel  said  what  he  wanted  to 
say. 

**  It  has  been  arranged/*  lie  began, 
looking  down  on  the  crackers  he  was 
carefully  adjusting,  "that  you  will  spen<l 
six  months  of  the  year  with  me  and  six 
at  Hardwyk.  I  shall  ask  you  tn  l(«;ive  for 
liardwyk  on  the  ^ist  of  June.  Mennuhilr, 
please  let  us  avoid  the  nubjiM  1." 

She  laid  her  head  upon  the  lable-i  loth 
and  sobbed. 

"Don't.**  said  Count  Kiiiel  ;  bin  voire 
ln»mbled. 

"  1—1  can't  bel|>  il.  IMetiNe  forgive  u\r. 
It  is  so  different  from  the  hiMnerouinif^  1 
had  expf'cted." 

'*  Vou  cannot  miss  aiiythiiiK.  \'ou  had 
never  seen  either  of  us,  Ma^da  !  ** 

•*  I — 1  know,  liut  1  have  loved  vou 
Iwith  ever  since  I  can  reineud>er.  Mother 
taught  me  to.  And  she  said  your  love  for 
each  other  was  the  blessing  <»f  the  neigh- 
iMMirhood.  It  had  taught  you  to  institute 
the  Peace-making 

'*  Silenee  I  *'  said  C'ount  Karel,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder.  Its  tttn«*s  rang  through  the 
lonely  house.  ( >lil  lVt<»r  cn*pt  up  anxiously 
and  peeped  thnuigh  the  door. 

That  was  the  vnd  of  MagilaN  first 
evening  at  Stain sel.  Many  ilays  and 
evenings  followeil — cold»  quiet,  comforl- 
Able»  uniformly  dull.  At  least  they  g\H 
fhi)}  when  she  realised  their  uniformity. 


A  silence  hang  over  the  house —abeaotifal 
old  house,  full  of  art-treasores,  many  of  the 
present  lord's  collecting.  Everything  was 
in  absolute  order  under  Peter*s  most 
absolute  rule.  The  housekeeper  was  a 
nonentity.  Magda  was  a  guest.  In  the 
clockwork  machinery  of  the  house  no 
hitches  occurred,  except  such  as  the  master 
orxasionally  provoked.  Count  KareFs 
tem|H;r  was  quick.  He  believed  in, 
although  he  detested,  scolding.  He  even 
s<:oldorl  Peter.  Peter  ruled  him  with  a 
rod  of  iron. 

"The  house  is  silent,"  said  Magda 
ruefully-  She  obtained,  l)y  not  asking  for 
it,  permission  to  drive  over  to  Bardwyk 
from  time  to  time.  The  latter  was  a 
smaller  edifice,  a  tiny  castle,  still  more 
valuably  furnished,  not  with  art-curios, 
but  with  btrautiful  sixteenth-century  furni- 
ture in  its  original  place.  Nothing  much 
lay  between  the  two  prof)erties  but  a 
stretch  of  bleak  Brabant  countrv,  dotted 
over  with  stunted  trees.  Connected  with 
each  place  was  a  ragged  village  :  here 
and  there  a  stray  house  lay  lost.  Half- 
way stood  the  church,  in  almost  desolate 
loneliness,  with  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
priesl. 

And  so  Magda  got  to  know  her 
Cncle  Robert.  He  very  much  resembled 
bis  vU\rT  brother,  but  in  a  quieter  way: 
tlH'te  was  not  the  eagle  flash  of  the  eve  ; 
then*  was  a  stronger,  .scjuarer  chin. 
Count  Robert  was  a  bookworm,  perfectly 
content  among  county  histories,  local  and 
provincial  and  familial  chronicles,  oddities 
and  quiddities,  notes  and  queries,  intel- 
leitual  parings  and  fringes,  and  rubbish 
of  every  sort.  He  likcii  his  niece  to  sit 
by  him«  working  tapestry.  **  But  I  miss 
Uiv  billiards !  **  he  exclaimed  one  dav, 
suddeidy,  looking  up  from  van  Leeuwen's 
••  Batavia  lllustrata."  She  did  not  ask 
him  to  explain  the  *•  but,'*  or  the  aggressive 
denial  in  his  tone.  **  Do  vou  plav  bil- 
liards.  Magda  ?*' 

•*  No,  Cncic  Robert  :  they  did  not 
teach  us  in  the  convent."  replied  Magda 
demurely,  In^nding  over  her  work. 

••  My  dear,  they  were  very  right.  When 
you  come  here  you  must  learn  to  play  at 
billiards,  and  also  at  backgammon." 
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**  Uncle  Charles  and  I  play  backjj^ammon 
of  evenings,"  said  Magda.  *'  He  plays 
beautifully.** 

**  H*ni — but  not  with  proper  caution. 
Backgammon,  of  all  games,  requires 
caution." 

"  Does  it  .^" 

**  I  shall  prove  to  you  that  it  does  when 
we  play  together.  My  dear,  it  wants  a 
long  time  till  the  31st  of  June." 

**Thij:  is  the  17th  of  April,"  was 
Magda*s  only  answer. 

His  pride  prevented  his  asking  her 
whether  she  looked  forward  to  the  trans- 
migration, yet  he  would  have  given  a  good 
deal  to  know. 

"  It  is  time  for  me  to  go  home,"  said 
Magda.  That  final  word  invariably  annoyed 
him.  But  he  quietly  rang  the  bell  and 
asked  for  the  Freule*s  carriage. 

Old  Paul  stood  in  the  doorway,  a  stouter 
replica  of  Peter,  with  a  redder  nose  and 
whiter  hair. 

**An*t  please  your  Nobleness,"  said 
Paul,  **  Thys  cannot  drive  the  Freulc 
back  to-night."  Thys  was  the  Stamsel 
coachman. 

"  It  does  not  please  my  Nobleness  at 
all,"  replied  Count  Robert.  **  Pray,  what 
is  the  matter  with  Thvs  ?  " 

"Thvs  has  been  suddenlv  taken  ill," 
said  Paul,  with  a  grin  and  a  side  glance 
towards  the  Freule. 

**  Drunk,  of  course,"  said  the  Count 
with  quiet  triumph. 

**  An  't  please  your  Nobleness,  no,"  said 
Paul,  with  still  greater  satisfaction. 

**Then  what  is  the  matter  ?  Out  with 
it !  " 

**  I  hardlv  like  to  tell  before  the  Freule," 
said  Paul,  with  beaming  face  and  fidgety 
feet.  **  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  Freule 
will  approve.  But  to  speak  the  truth. 
Mynheer  the  Count,  there 's  been  a  fight 
between  Thys  of  Stamsel  and  one  of  our 
Bardwvk  men,  and  Thvs  has  bc*t*n  beaten 
all  t(»  pit'Ct's." 

**  Which  of  oui-  men  ?"  asked  old  Count 
Robert,  buried  in  **  Batavia  Illustrata." 

**  Red-headed  J  oris,  the  stable-boy." 

**  The  rogue  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself."  Count  Robert's  head  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  book.     **  Vou  will  not 


give  him  a  gold  piece,  Paul ;  do  you  hear  } 
I  will  not  have  it." 

Magda  had  risen.  '*  No  one  need  ask 
what  the  quarrel  was  about,"  she  said 
sadly. 

**  Mv  dear,  it  is  onlv  natural  that 
servants  should  stick  up  for  their  masters." 

"  And  the  masters  }  "  She  looked  him 
full  in  the  face.  His  eves  fell.  **  I  can 
drive  myself  home  to-night,"  she  said. 
**  But  I  very  much  fear  this  will  prevent 
my  ever  coming  again." 

Her  uncle  followed  her.  **  You  can 
have  a  boy  from  here,"  he  said.  **  Magda, 
listen.  You  are  right.  Tell  your  uncle 
that  I  much  regret  this  incident,  and  that 
Thys  (whom  I  have  always  liked,  but  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there)  shall  have  every 
care  and  comfort.  Nothing  more,  child — 
do  you  hear  ?  and  nothing  less.  Good 
night ! " 

She  drove  back  with  an  exultant  Bardwyk 
boy  behind  her.  Her  heart,  by  nature 
light,  was  very  heavy.  At  the  pastorage- 
house.  half-way,  she  paused,  and  going  in, 
sat  down  by  the  old  priest's  side. 

"  You  love  them  as  much  as  I,"  she 
said. 

"  Boy  and  man,*'  replied  the  old  priest 
meekly,  **  I  have  known  them  fifty 
vears." 

*'  How  long  ago  is  it.  reverend  father, 
that  they  instituted  the  '  Peace-making  *  ? 
Tell  me  all  about  it ;  you  have  never  told 
me  before." 

**  Child,  I  think  I  have  told  you  every- 
thing. It  was  twenty  years  ago,  when 
your  mother,  who  was  so  much  younger 
than  thev,  married  and  went  to  live  in 
Austria.  Your  mother,  as  vou  know,  did 
not  marry  early ;  she  had  long  kept  house 
for  them.  When  she  was  gone,  they  said — 
and  I  think  they  were  right — there  seemed 
to  be  many  more  fights  and  squabbles 
among  the  people.  We  Brabanders  are 
always  a  quarrelsome  race,  at  Kermesses 
and  feasts  and  funerals,  and  we  love  a  law 
contention  or  a  long-drawn  family  feud. 
Your  mother — Cjod  rest  her  gentle  pre- 
sence— had  somehow  been  a  Messenger 
of  Peace.  She  would  go  into  the  cottages 
and  bid  the  men — and  the  women! — shake 
hands.     Then,  when  she  was  gone  and 
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the  fights  and  contentions  grew  con- 
tinuous, your  uncles  and  myself — yes,  my 
dear,  I  had  a  share  in  it  [he  smiled] — we 
started  the  Christmas  Peace- making.  Once 
a  year,  at  the  Holy  Feast  of  Peace  and 
Goodwill,  after  the  Midnight  Mass  of  the 
Nativity,  we  hold  a  little  special  service, 
full  of  *  Blessed  are  the  Peace-makers,* 
and  we  sing  the  Angels'  Song.  It  is  very 
short  and  simple.  The  Bishop  gladly  gave 
permission.  And  then,  ere  it  is  over,  they 
who  will  shake  hands  before  the  altar : 
some  I  call  by  name  ;  with  many  I  have 
spoken  previously ;  with  some  I  reason, 
even  on  the  altar-steps.  Ah,  my  dear,  it 
used  to  be  a  beautiful  service  " — the  old 
man  sighed  heavily — "shedding an  especial 
glory  over  our  Christmastide." 

*'  But  it  still  takes  place  !  " 

Father  Cordes  sighed  again.  **  It  still 
takes  place.  What  will  you  have  ?  The 
manorial  pew  stands  empty  on  that  day. 
On  all  other  occasions  Count  Robert  goes 
to  a  strange  church,  across  the  moor ! 
The  whole  countryside  knows  of  the 
quarrel.  The  influence  of  your  uncles  is 
gone.  On  more  than  one  occasion  in 
former  years  Count  Karel,  rising  in  his 
seat,  has  commanded  some  resolute  wrong- 
doer to  make  atonement.  And  now  ?  Let 
quarrel  who  quarrel  will.  Their  masters 
hate  each  other.  Faithful  Thys  of  Stamsel 
lies  at  Bardwyk  with  a  broken  head.*' 
Tears  came  into  the  old  priest's  voice. 

"  I  have  done  what  I  could,**  he  said 
presently ;  **  I  have  reasoned,  I  have 
pleaded.  God  alone  can  touch  hearts.  I 
am  growing  very  feeble.  Freule,  my 
earthly  pilgrimage  is  nearly  over.  I  often 
feel  that  I  could  die  in  peace  if  I  could 
see  my  masters  reconciled.*' 

"  You  will  see  them  reconciled,**  said 
Magda  suddenly. 

**  God  grant  it.'*     She  rose. 

"  Ask  Him.     Ask  Him  often,**  she  said. 

"  I  have  asked  Him  every  day.** 

"Then  how  can.it  not  happen?  But 
ask  that  it  may  happen  now,  dear  father, 
before  another  Christmas  comes.** 

**  It  must,  if  I  am  to  see  it — on  earth,** 
said  the  father  thoughtfully. 

She  left  him  without  another  word,  for 
she  could  not  have  spoken  it. 


Count  Karel  was  fortunately  inclined  to 
take  a  favourable  view  of  the  aff"ray.  His 
natural  sweetness  came  to  his  assistance, 
for  he  was  one  of  those  people  who  are 
permanently  sorry  they  have  taken  ofilcnce. 
So  he  waited  till  the  assurance  that  his 
coachman's  injuries  were  anything  but 
dangerous  (and  honestly  earned),  and 
then  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  smile. 
"  Give  the  boy  from  Bardwyk  a  pot  of 
beer,**  he  said  to  Peter,  "and  see  that  he 
has  some  food  before  he  goes  back.**  He 
turned  in  the  doorway.  "  What  boy  is 
it?'*  he  added. 

"  One  of  Kotter's,  the  gamekeeper's, 
Mynheer  the  Count.*' 

"  Well,  that 's  a  good  litter.  I  'm  glad 
Count  Robert  has  taken  him  on.  But, 
my  dear  Magda,  I  should  say  you  had 
better  give  up  going  across  for  the 
present." 

"  In  all  things,  dear  uncle,  I  shall  do 
as  you  tiiink  fit.'* 

It  took  Robert  three  weeks  to  write 
and  ask  if  his  niece  might  pay  him  another 
visit.  He  would  not  apply  direct  to  her, 
that  being  contrary  to  his  ideas  of  etiquette ; 
so  at  last  he  sent  a  note  :  "  Count  Robert 
presents  his  compliments  to  Count  Karel," 
his  logical  mind  forbidding  him  to  use 
the  phrase  "  Dear  Brother."  When  she 
came,  "  I  have  missed  you  very  much," 
he  said,  and  sat  and  read  his  folio  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon. 

Driving  along  the  untidy  road,  between 
the  scraggy  poplars,  she  came  across  the 
doctor;  and  she  stopped  to  inquire  after 
Father  Cordes,  who  seemed  more  feeble 
than  ever  of  late. 

"  What  will  vou  have  ?"  said  the  doctor 
coolly.  "The  man  is  nearly  eighty.  He 
will  live  through  the  summer,  I  should 
say ;  but  in  any  case  the  autumn  damj^s 
will  kill  him.** 

"  That  is  very  sad,'*  remarked  the  Freule. 

"  Sad  ?  If  you  saw  what  I  see  in  one 
day,  young  lady,  you  would  alter  you'" 
ideas  of  grief.** 

"  I   was   thinking  of  something   else,' 
replied  the  girl,  to  the  doctor's  annoyance, 
and  she  drove  on  through  the  mild  May 
dampness,    with    grey    thoughts    in    the 
gathering  grey. 
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**  Your  uncle  is  well,  I  presume?"  said 
Count  Karel,  when  thev  met  at  the  five- 
o'clock  dinner. 

**  He  had  a  cold." 

**  He  was  always  subject  to  colds.  He 
does  not  pay  proper  attention  to  draughts. 
I  merely  inquire  because,  unless  his 
health  is  equal  to  the  exertion,  you  could 
not  go  to  stay  with  him,  dear  Magda, 
in  June.'* 

**  Do  you  find  me  very  exhausting.^" 
inquired  Magda,  with  a  smile. 

**  I  ?  Far  from  it.  Hut  a  guest  in  a 
little  household  like  Robert's  must  cause 
considerable  commotion.  Peter  manages 
everything  admirably :  I  should  hardly 
have  the  same  confidence  in  Paul.  And 
Robert  is  a  bookworm.  My  dear,  if  1 
thought  you  would  not  be  quite  comfort- 
able there,  I  should  not  allow  you  to 
go."  He  looked  anxious:  this  reflec- 
tion had  frequently  been  troubling  him 
of  late. 

**  Dear  uncle,  let  us  go  there  together," 
she  said,  trembling.  He  did  not  answer 
at  all,  but  in  the  middle  of  dinner,  in  his 
nervousness,  took  snuflf. 

**  I  met  the  doctor,"  she  began  pre- 
sently, unable  to  bear  the  silence  anv 
longer.  **  He  says  that  Father  Cordes 
cannot  live  through  the  autumn." 

"Doctors  always  say  that,"  replied 
Count  Karel  incontinently.  Hut  his  mouth 
twitched. 

**  He  certainly  is  very  old  and  feeble." 

"  I  shall  go  and  see  him  to-morrow,  and 
tell  him  about  mv  vinerv.  1  am  in  hopes 
he  will  have,  this  year  again,  a  bunch 
of  grapes  on  the  longest  day."  Count 
Karel  spoke  with  unconcealed  vainglorious- 
ness :  in  those  days  that  was  a  great 
achievement.  Count  Karel  loved  his 
greenhouse. 

Next  morninj^  he  went  and  toKI  the 
priest,  and  the  old  man  answered  :  **  Count 
Karel,  I  thank  you  kindly.  Hut,  oh,  'tis  a 
branch  of  olive  vou  should  brini;  me  first 
of  all."  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  walked 
home  in  a  rage,  but  several  days  elapsed 
before  he  remarked  to  Magda :  **  Yes, 
undoubtedly,  Father  Cordes  is  not  very 
well  just  now.  It  is  probably  a  passing 
indisposition." 


**  Poor,  dear  old  man,"  said  Magda. 

**  He  is  not  so  very  old.  He  is  not  yet 
eighty."  A  long  pause.  **  True,  you  are 
eighteen." 

**  Uncle,  supposing  the  doctor  were 
right.  Supposing  the  father  were  not  to 
get  better."  Magda  stood  looking  out  of 
window.  **  Supposing  he  were  to  meet 
my  mother,  and — and — uncle,  my  mother 


never  knewT 


"How  dare  you } "  exclaimed  Count 
Karel,  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

**  You  are  right  in  so  far,"  said  Count 
Robert  two  days  later.  **  I  have  much 
respect  for  your  judgment,  Magda  ;  for  a 
woman's  it  is  singularly  sound.  My 
brother  has  never  sufficiently  considered 
the  importance  of  even  your  least  signi- 
ficant actions,  with  an  eye  to  the  peasantry 
around.  It  is  a  mistake  I  have  often 
pointed  out  to  him,  when  we  were — in  the 
habit  of  conversing.  Now  this  subject 
vou  have  occasionally  referred  to,  of  our 
living  together  or  separately — in  itself  it 
is  a  matter  of  slight  signification  (we  have 
two  houses) — but  it  has  its  exceedingly 
objectionable  side." 

"I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  dear 
uncle,"  said  Magda  fervently. 

The  old  man  blinked  his  eyes.  '*  I  am 
alluding,"  he  explained  hastily,  **  to  the 
Christmas  Peace-making.  Viewed  with 
an  eye  to  the  Peace-making,  it  is  illogical, 
absurd.  I  have  often  thought  that.  It 
is  absurd.  Now  supposing  I  was  present, 
by  accident,  at  the  Peace-making,  from 
a  simple  consciousness  of  absurdity  I 
should  have  to  get  up  and  take  Karel's 
hand." 

**  You  would  forgive  }  "  she  panted. 

**  My  dear,  vou  are  not  as  reasonable  cs 
I  expected.  No.  Before  my  servant  my 
brother  called  me  *  an  idiot.'  To  accept 
that  epithet  would  be  to  render  my  position 
untenable." 

"  Paul  !  He  is  deaf.  I  am  sure  he 
never  heard  it.     Have  you  asked  him  }  " 

**  It  is  not  a  subject  one  discusses  with 
one's  servant,"  said  Count  Robert  stiffly. 

.She  came  up  to  him  with  an  arch 
imperiousness  and  rang  the  little  hand- 
bell by  his  side. 

"  My  dear,  you  forget  yourself!  '* 
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**  Trust  me,"  she  said  pleadingly,  "not 
to  do  that." 

And  when  Paul  came  in — **  Paul,"  she 
began,  **  1  think  you  have  omitted " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Freule,"  interposed 
the  old  servant  promptly.  "  I  can't  hear 
what  vou  say." 

**  To  do  something  I  asked  you  the 
other  day,"  shouted  the  Freule. 

"  I  never  heard  you.  I'm  getting  deafer. 
But  I  was  always  deaf.  What  was  it, 
Freule  }  " 

**  Paul,"  interrupted  Count  Robert 
suddenly.  "  The  last  time  I  conversed 
with  my  brother,  did  you  happen  to 
hear  what  passed  .'' " 

Magda  cast  the  old  servant,  who  adored 
her,  a  quick  glance  of  intelligence. 

**  Not  a  word.  Mynheer  the  Count," 
said  Paul.  "  How  could  I  ?  Why,  that 's 
but  six  years  ago.  I  was  quite  as  deaf 
then  as  now." 

**  You  may  go,"  said  Count  Robert 
calmly.  **  My  dear,  I  w^as  under  the 
impression  that  we  shouted.  I  am  glad 
we  spoke  like  gentlemen.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  as  much  of  a  quarrel  as  we  thought. 
Still,  he  was  verv  rude  to  me.  I  can 
never  forgive  him.  But  I  admit  that 
the  Christmas  Peace-making  has  become 
ridiculous.  I  miss  my  billiards,  Magda  ;  I 
hope  you  will  develop  an  aptitude  for  the 
game.  It  is  a  logical  game.  I  wish  July 
was  here  ;  I  am  looking  forward  to  your 
coming." 

Magda  went  back  to  her  Uncle  Charles. 
She  found  him  in  a  state  of  exultation. 
He  had  just  secured,  by  chance,  from  an 
itinerant  pedlar  a  rare  piece  of  genuine 
old  Delft.  He  lingered  in  front  of  his 
show-cases,  and  she  observed  that  he 
especially  attracted  her  attention  to  the 
acquisitions  of  the  last  half-dozen  years. 
**  It  is  a  pity,"  he  said,  more  to  himself. 
"  Robert  was  a  very  fair  judge  of  a  curio. 
Now  you,  Magda,  you  do  your  best,  dear ; 
you  do  your  very  best." 

**  Uncle  Karel,"  said  Magda,  **  in  a  few 
weeks  I  shall  be  going  to  Bardwyk  for 
good." 

**  Till  the  31st  of  December,"  corrected 
the  Count,  with  annoyance.  **  I  cannot 
help  it.     I  am  exceedingly  vexed.     I  shall 


miss  you  most  dreadfully.  Do  not  agitate 
me,  Magda.  I  am  the  elder;  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  take  the  first  step." 

**  The  second  "t "  begged  the  girl,  with 
her  arm  round  his  neck. 

"  Nor  the  second.  He  called  me  an 
idiot  before  my  servant.  Me,  the  head  of 
the  family — no  man  would  stand  that." 

**  But,  dear  uncle,"  said  Magda,  half- 
laughing.    "You  called  him  an  idiot  too  !  " 

"  In  the  second  place,  IMagda,  I  called 
him  an  idiot,  most  certainly.  I  was  right. 
He  was  an  idiot.  As  far  as  that  goes,  we 
were  both  idiots." 

"  In  that  case,  dear  uncle,  you,  with 
your  natural  perspicacity  —  forgive  your 
little  niece ;  Uncle  Robert  is  so  deliberate, 
so  logical,  but  he  is  very  much  slower  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  than  you — you, 
with  your  quickness,  your  keenness  of 
perception,  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
realised  the  situation,  would  have  ex- 
pressed your  opinion  of  it,  much  sooner 
than  he." 

**  Dear  me,  there  is  something  in  that !  " 
said  Count  Charles.  **  You  think  I  must 
have  been  the  first  to  discover  he  was  an 
idiot }  " 

**  I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  ]\Iagda 
demurelv,  and  kissed  her  uncle's  hand. 

Count  Charles  took  a  few  steps  up  the 
drawing-room,  and  down  again.  "  In  any 
case  1  refuse  to  consider  the  matter  before 
Christmas,"  he  said.  **  I  refuse  abso- 
lutely ;  do  you  understand  }  It  would  be 
unfair  to  your  Uncle  Robert,  who  has  a 
right  to  your  six  months  alone  with  him. 
It  would  be  mean.  1  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  done  a  mean  thing.  He  would  say 
that  was  my  motive.  I  refuse  absolutely. 
You  will  particularly  oblige  me  by  not 
mentioning  the  subject  again." 

"You  will  particularly  oblige  me," 
said  Uncle  Robert,  next  week,  "  by  not 
mentioning  the  subject  again.  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment with  Charles  pro  formdy  though  I 
cannot  forget  that  he  erroneously  mistook 
me  for  an  idiot.  But  I  have  always  resolved 
that  any  .such  form  of  reconciliation  should 
take  place  exclusively  at  Christmas-tide,  at 
the  Peace -making.  That  ceremony  I 
consider  .the  only  raison  d'etre  o{  a  truce. 
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Our  example,  I  understand,  has  had  the 
mfost  disastrous  effects.  The  whole  neigh- 
bourhood is  in  a  more  lawless  and  quarrel- 
some condition  than  it  ever  was  before.  And 
no  wonder.  Logic,  after  all,  rules  the  world, 
though  short-sighted  philosophers  deny  it. 
The  Peace-making  has  gone  to  ruin.  There 
are  families  that  have  quarrelled  for  years. 
But  for  us  to  restore  it,  personally,  as  we 
could  do,  for  ever,  would  be  humiliating 
in  the  extreme.  Of  late,  my  dear,  I  have 
thought  it  all  out.  We  have  no  further 
choice ;  we  must  either  remain  absurd  or 
become  contemptible.  I  should  not  object 
to  the  Peace-making;  but  it  is  for  ever 
impossible.     Take  a  book." 

Magda  went  and  told  the  priest,  and 
they  wept  together.  **  In  no  case  shall  I 
see  their  reunion  !  "  sighed  Father  Cordes. 
"  My  days  on  earth  are  numbered.  I 
cannot  live  two  months." 

**  1  can  do  no  more.  I  give  it  up,"  said 
Magda,  weeping.  "  Let  us  speak  of  other 
things.  There  is  one  thing  1  have  long 
been  wanting  to  ask  you  to  do  for  me, 
father.  On  the  17th  of  June  is  the 
anniversary  of  my  mothers  death.  1 
want  vou  to  let  us  read  a  Mass  for 
her  and  to  hold  a  short  commemoration 
service  in  this  church  of  vours  she  loved 
so  well." 

**  I  will  come  myself,"  said  the  old  man, 
trembling. 

It  was  during  the  following  night,  in  a 
dream,  that  the  great  thought  came  to 
Magda.  Eagerly  she  went  across  to  Bard- 
wyk,  and  begged  of  Count  Robert  to 
come.  '*  I  loved  her  dearlv,"  said  Count 
Robert;  '*!  cannot  reasonably  refuse  to  be 
present.  Magda,  you  are  a  good  girl,  I 
would  not  hurt  your  feelings.  lIowi;ver,  I 
shall  not  sit  in  our  chairs :  vou  must  see 
I  have  a  seat  on  the  opposite  sidu  of  the 
chancel." 

Magda  stopped  at  the  Pastorage,  and 
held  a  long  confabulation  with  the  father. 
He  blessed  her  at  parting,  his  hand  on  her 
sunny  young  head. 

**  Your  Uncle  Robert  coming  ?  "  said 
Uncle  Charles.  "  Well,  that  shall  not 
keep  me  from  being  present.  We  want 
such  a  peace-maker  here  as  your  mother, 
my  dear.      The   long   feud   between   two 


families  at  Bardwyk  ended  yesterday,  Peter 
tells  me,  in  a  murder." 

*'  Cjod  forgive  the  guilty,"  said  Magda 
under  her  breath. 

He  glanced  across  at  her  quickly.  "The 
father  is  failing  fast,"  she  said. 

**  He  will  outlive  Robert  and  me," 
replied  Count  Edelstam  testily  ;  **  but 
young  people  always  think  the  old  are 
going  to  die." 

**  He  will  never  conduct  another  Christ- 
mas Peace-making,"  said  Magda. 

**  We  shall  see  when  Christmas  comes>" 
replied  the  Count  defiantly. 

"  When  Christmas  comes,"  repeated 
Magda,  and  she  looked  away  into  the  pale 
blue  sky.     **  When  Christmas  comes." 

**  You  are  pledged  to  reticence,"  said 
the  Count  meaningly,  **  till  Christmas 
comes." 

**  Yes,"  answered  Magda,  "  Christmas." 

'*  When  does  Christmas  come  ?  "  she 
suddenly  exclaimed — '*  Wherever  the  Lord 
Christ,  surely,  is  born  into  human  hearts. 
Christmas!  it  is  the  Lord  Christ's  coming! 
It  is  his  message  of  peace  and  his  birth  of 
goodwill!  "  She  passed  out  into  the  sum*- 
mer  night. 

For  the  ensuing  weeks  she  was  busy  in 
the  little  village  church.  She  renovated 
it  entirely  with  deft  fingers,  preparing  its 
ornamentation  as  if  for  a  festival.  When 
the  day  approached,  its  altars  shone  bright 
with  fresh  gilding,  new  embroideries,  a 
profusion  of  flowers.  All  the  last  after- 
noon she  worked  hard,  admitting  no  one. 
Only  Father  Cordes  sent  her  assistance. 
It  had  been  her  especial  desire  that 
the  servicer  should  be  held  at  the  same 
solemn  hour  as  the  midnii^ht  Mass  of 
Christmas  Eve.  She  had  conquered 
her  uncles*  opposition.  **  It  was  the  time 
of  my  mother's  death,"  she  reminded 
them. 

And  thus,  when  the  hour  was  come,  the 
peasants,  for  miles  around,  crept  through 
the  balmy  stillness  of  a  soft  midsummer 
midnight  to  the  blazing  portal  of  the  little 
church.  In  his  stall  by  the  high  altar, 
robed  and  shrouded,  white  with  approach- 
ing dissolution,  sat  the  hoary  parish  priest 
they  had  all  known  all  their  lives.  And, 
opposite  each  other,  on  both  sides  of  the 
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chancel,  gazing  neither  right  nor  left,  but 
at  each  other,  sat  the  two  Lords  of  the 
Manor,  the  old  Counts  Edelstam.  Between 
them  knelt  my  mother,  thinking  of  her 
molher,  praying,  as  the  pure  and  loving 
pray  for  the  pure  and  good.  'I'he  humble 
little  church  was  a  splendour  of  lights  and 
roses — white  roses,  the  symbol  of  peace  and 
of  innocent  grief.  And  lo !  before  the 
altar,  in  the  place  where  all  were  accus- 
tomed to  see  it  each  December,  was  the 
presentment  of  the  holy  Nativity  in  the 
manger,  the  worship  of  the  shepherds, 
and  the  princes,  the  song  of  the  angels, 
the  evangel  of  Peace. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  ser- 
vice^the  Mass  for  the  Dead.  It  was  not 
until  quite  towards  the  conclusion  that  the 
unexpected  occurred.  The  old  father  got 
lip  from  his  seat,  and.  tottering,  came 
forward.  His  broken  voice  rose  shril!)', 
gaining  in  strength. 

"  niessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they 
shall  be  known  as  the  children  of  God," 

It  was  the  lillte  Christinas  service  of  the 
I'eace-making,  falling  in  where  it  would 
have  fallen,  at  the  end  of  the  Midnight 
Mass.  When  the  customary  brief  altociilion 
was  reached,  the  old  priest  gas]>ed  for 
breath.  In  a  few  simple  words  he  told  his 
hearers  that  he  would  never  keep  (.'hrist- 
mas  with  them  itgain  ;  he  had  grieved  m 


see  how  dissensions  had  increased  among' 
them ;  the  recent  murder  had  filled  all 
Christian  souls  with  horror.  Once  more, 
before  God  called  him  away  to  his  rest,  he 
<iesired  to  hold  amongst  them  the  wonted 
festival.  He  had  chosen  this  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  her  to  whom  the  institution 
owed  its  origin,  the  blessed  Peace-maker 
that  had  long  been  called  away  from 
amongst  their  midst.  "  But  the  eternal 
Prince  of  Peace  is  here,"  said  the  father : 
in  the  utter  silence  his  feeble  words  fell 
low.  "  He  is  here,  and  He  is  waiting  for 
His  birth  in  every  heart.  And  His  message 
is  the  same,  my  children,  yesterday,  to- 
night, and  for  ever,  the  message  of  for- 
giveness and  goodwill." 

As  he  ceased  sjieaking,  the  simple 
village  choir,  but  little  disconcerted,  raised 
the  familiar  chant  of  the  Heavenly  Host, 
and  the  whole  congregation  took  it  up. 
As  llie  Christmas  .\nthem  filled  the  build- 
ing the  two  brothers  left  their  ])laces — 
none  has  ever  distinguished  who  moved 
first—and  silently  crossed  the  chancel  and 
grasped  each  other's  hands. 

The  father  stood,  with  arms  uplifted, 
transfigured,  upheld. 

Out  of  the  congregation,  before  any 
other  coidd  stir,  two  old  men  pushed  their 
way  to  the  from,  and,  below  the  chancel- 
steps,  Paul  and  Peter  embraced. 
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JOEV     GRIMALDl    AXD     SADLER'S     WELLS. 


INKVKR  go  up,  or  donn,  Pentonville  imagination  was  quickened  with  Grimaldi 
Hill — and  at  one  lime  this  was  part  stories  in  the  old  Sadler's  Wells  days, 
of  m_v  journey  evcrj-  day  of  my  life — with-  thanks  to  many  of  my  father's  old  friends, 
out  taking  off  my  hat  as  I  pass  what  who  were  staunch  patrons  of  the  "aquatic 
was  once  the  burial-ground  attached  to  theatre,"  as  it  was  called,  to  visit  which 
St.  James's  Chapel,  the  old  chnrchyard  was  a  pleasant  walk  in  summer-time  over 
now  used  as  t  h  e    fi  e  1  d  s 

^^^^^  fromHoxton. 

The  old  play- 


rious  davs  of 


play   for    the 


centurv:   and 


C  h  a  r  1  .■  .■; 
Oil. din,  the 

author  nf  many  uf  the    pieces  in   which  every  evening,  whilst  I  was  spellbound  in 

Criiiialdi  acted,  making  his  audience  roar  the  pit. 

with  one  side  of  the  face  and  crj*  with  tiie  Two  things  were  impressed  on  my  young 

other,  ami  the  composer  of  nearly  all  the  mind  in  the  arrangement  of  the  theatre 

songs  connected  with  ("jrimaldi's  name,  t ){  soon  after  (irimaldi  had  quitted  the  stage 

courM-  I  never  saw  (Jrimaldi  act,  since  he  of  life  for  ever.     One  was  the  orthodoxy 

died,  a  miseral>le  and  broken-hearted  man.  of  the  proscenium,  as  may  Ik;  seen  from 

cursed   wiih  a  had  -^im  and  almi>sl  alone  the  pictures  by   George  Cruikshank   that 

in  the  world,  on  May  31.  iSj;,  four  years  illustrate  this  article,  and  the  second  was 

Lbefore    1    was   burn:    imt    as  a  child  my  the  solemn  custom  of  never  playing  Iragedj' 
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at  any  theatre  save  on  a  ^reen-baizc  carpet. 
The  proscenium  was  to  all  intents  a  little 
house,  and  it  was  fascinating  to  a  child  to 


stage 


I  always  thought  idiotically,  "  A  Cure  !  A 
Cure  !  A  Cure  !  A  Cure  !  Now  isn't  I 
a  Cure ! "  One  night  old  "  Iron  Legs." 
when  acting  in  France,  jumped  so  high 
that  he  broke  the  glass  chandelier  that 
hung  over  the  stage  proscenium  doors; 
one  of  the  glass-drops  cut  tht;  Turkish 
Ambassador  in  the  eye,  and  the  panto- 
mimist  had  to  apologise.  "Iron  Legs" 
was  ongniall}  dentist  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  ht.  came  to  I'.ngland  in  that  capacity 
m  1760 

1  he  fir-it  Gnmaldi  who  apjjeared  in 
Lngl  lud  WIS  the  father  of  Joey,  and  being 
an  adminole  dancer,  was  in  great  request 
in  socict)  to  teai.h  minuets  and  cotillons. 
h\entuallk  he  was  appointed  ballet-master 
of  Drury  I  anc  1  heatrc and  Sadler's  \\ells. 


see  on  either  side  of  the 
a  little  green  door  » ith  bra 
handles,  and  over  each  iloor  a  window 
with  lace  curtains  and  a  balcony  «itli 
flower  -  pols  on  it.  These  proscenium 
doors  were  never  used,  excej)t  occasion- 
ally in  pantomime  for  the  purposes  of  i!ie 
play  ;  but  no  one  dreamed  of  taking  a  call 
or  of  coming  on  to  make  a  managerial 
speech  except  through  these  little  do(irs,  a 
survival,  no  doubt,  of  the  Theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  as  you  will  see  in  Donahlson's 
remarkable  book.  The  green-baizc-  carpet 
was  calculated  to  give  the  young  playgoer 
a  shudder,  no  matter  if  it  were  "  Ilnmlct" 
or  the  "  Iron  Chest."  We  knew  then 
that  we  were  in  for  it.  and  that  the  fatal 
green  baize  woulil  sooner  or  later  be 
strewn  with  corpses. 

The  famous  clown,  Joey  (irimaldi,  came 
of  an  Italian  pantomime  and  dancing  stock. 
His  granilfather,  GiusepjM;  Grimaldi,  was 
nick-named  "  Iron  Legs,"  on  account  of 
his  e\lraordinari-  leaps,  which  must  have 
surpassed  those  of  one  Stead,  who  some 
years  ago  acquired  an  enormous  reputa- 
tion by  leaping  into  the  air  and  singing. 


which  he    coupled    the 
10-buffo.     What  an  e.xtraordin, 
tion  !     .\lmost  as  quaint  as  dei 
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dancer.  But  let  the  famous  lioz  (Charles 
Uickens)  introduce  our  Joey — 

On  the  l8lh  of  December,  1779,  the  j-ear  in 
which  Garrick  died,  Joseph  Grimaldi,  '•  Old  Joe," 
Wcis  bom  in  Stanhope  Street,  Clare  Market,  a  part 
of  the  towti  then,  as  now,  much  rrequcnted  by 
Iheatrical  people,  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to 
the  theatres.  At  the  period  of  his  birth,  his  eccen. 
trie  father  was  sixty-five  years  old,  and  twenly-Hve 
monlh!^  afterwards,  another  son  was  bom  to  hiiu — 
Joseph's  otily  brother. 

Joe,  from  some  erroneous  information 
he  had  received,  always  slated  he  Has  born 
in  Stanhope  Street,  Clare  Market,  Dec.  18, 
1779;  he  mentioned  this  in  his  farewell 
address  at  Sadler's  Wells,  and  again  sub- 
scribed that  date  at  the  end  of  his  auto- 
biographical notes.  He  was  in  error.  A 
reference  to  the  baptismal  register  of 
St.  Clement  Danes  proved  he  was  born 
on  Dec.  iS,  1778,  and  that  he  was  baptised 
as  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca  on  the 
18th  of  the  same  month  and  year.  From 
this  entry  it  might  be  inferred  that  Joe 
was  legitimate  ;  but  we  arc  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  record  that  he  was  not  so. 
Rebecca  was  Mrs,  Brooker,  v.*ho  had  been 
from  her  infancj'  a  dancer  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  subsequently,  at  Sadler's  Wells,  played 
old  women  or  anything  to  render  herself 


oarMALDi  IN  iSzz. 

generally  uscftil.  Mr.  Hughes  and  others 
who  well  remember  her  describe  her  as 
having  been  a  short,  stout,  very  dark 
woman.     1'hc    same    baptismal    register 


from  1773  to  1,78  has  betn  carefully 
inspLctcd  but  no  mention  oci^urs  of  Joe's 
onl)  brother  John  Uiptist  or  of  any  other 
of  the  (jtimakh  familj 

Ihe  child  did  not  remain  \tr\  long  in  a 
state  of  hi^lplesi  and   un]  rofitablt,  infancy. 


for  at  the  age  of  one  year  and  eleven 
inunths  he  was  brought  out  by  his  father 
on  the  boards  of  Old  Drury,  where  he  made 
his  first  bow  and  his  first  tumble.  The 
piece  in  which  his  precocious  powers  were 
displayed  was  the  well-known  jiantomime 
of  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  in  which  the  father 
suatainid  the  part  of  the  Shipwrecked 
Alarmer  and  the  son  performed  that  of 
the  I  iltlc  Clown.  The  child's  success  was 
complete  he  was  instantly  placed  on  the 
(.stablishmcnt.  accorded  the  magnilicent 
vicekU  salar>-  of  fifteen  shillings,  and 
eiery  succeeding  year  was  brought  forward 
in  some  new  and  prominent  part.  He 
became  a  favourite  behind  the  curtain  as 
well  as  before  it,  being  henceforth  dis- 
tinguished in  the  green-room  as  "  Clever 
Little  Joe  "  ;  and  Joe  he  was  called  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life.  In  fact  the  stage 
clown  has  been  to  the  pantaloon  "  Joey" 
ever  since. 

It  was  at  Sadler's  Wells  that  the  boy- 
monkey  nearly  lost  his  life — 

At  Sadler's  Vt'e\h  he  became  a  favaurile  almost 
as  speedily  as  at  Dnit^'  Lane.    Kin^,  the  comediaD, 
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who  was  principal  proprietor  of  the  former  theatre 
«nd  aeling  maoacer  of  the  Utter,  took  a  gfcal 
deal  of  notice  of  him,  and  occasionally  gave  the 
child  a  auinea  to  buy  a  rocking-horse  or  a  cart, 
or  some  toy  Ihat  struck  his  fancy.  During  the  run 
of  the  first  piece  in  which  he  played  at  Sadler's 
Wells,  he  produced  his  first  serious  effect,  which, 
but  for  (he  (jood  fortune  which  seems  to  have 
attended  him  in  such  cases,  might  have  presented 
his  subsequent  appearance  on  any  slaye.  He  played 
a  monkey,  and  had  to  accompany  ihe  clown  (his 
father!  throughout  the  piece.  In  one  of  the  scenes 
(he  clown  used  to  lead  bioi  on  by  a  chain  attached 
to  his  waist,  and  with  this  chain  he  would  swing 
him  round  and  round,  at  arm's  length,  with  the 
utmost  velocity.  One  evening,  when  this  feat  was 
in  (he  act  of  performance,  the  chain  broke,  and  he 
was  hurled  a  considerable  dis(ancc  into  the  pit, 
fortunately  without  sustaining  the  slightest  injury; 
for  he  was  flung  by  a  miracle  mto  the  very  arms  of 
an  old  gentleman  who  was  sitting  gazing  at  the 
stage  with  intense  interest. 

Sadler's  Wells  was  so  closely  associated 
with  the  name  and  fame  of  Joey  Grimaldi 
that  a  short  story  of  the  locality  may  be 
interesting.  As  in  other  spots  about  this 
part  of  London,  the  discovery  of  a  mineral 
spring  early  attracted  the  seekens  after 
health  and  amusement  to  the  fields  of 
ClerkenHcll.  and  long  before  the  lime  of 
Henry  VHI.  there  was  a  building  here  to 
afford  diversion  to  the  water-drinkers. 
At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  this 
spring  was  stopped  up  by  the  atithority 
of  the  .State,  in  order,  as  was  alleged, 
to  check  the  impositions  of  the  priests 
of  the  Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
who  extorted  money  from  tlie  people 
by  making  them  believe  ilial  the 
virtues  of  the  water  proceeded  from  the 
efficacy  of  their  prayers.  The  well  being 
closed,  the  place  declined,  the  amuse- 
ments ceased,  and  the  virtue  of  the  waters 
grew  otit  of  remembrance.  In  the  year 
1663,  one  of  the  labourers  emiilo3'ed  by 
Mr.  Sadler,  a  suricj'or  of  the  high«'ays, 
discovered,  as  he  was  digging  in  the 
garden  of  his  master,  who  had  just  built 
what  he  called  "A  ^lusick  House,"  the 
celebrated  well.  Sadler  was  not  long  in 
turning  the  discovery  to  profitable  account. 
Physicians  of  repute  gave  him  their  testi- 
mony of  the  value  of  the  water,  which  had 
a  strong  ferruginous  taste,  resembling  the 
mineral  waters  of  Tunbridge  and  Shankbn, 
but  not  so  strong  a  chalybeate.    Hundreds 


of  persons  daily  came  to  drink  them,  who 
were  recommended  to  eat  carraways  while 
taking  the  waters,  or  to  drink  a  glass  or 
two  of  Rhenish  or  white  wine,  and  smoke 
a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  for  these  visitors  it 
was  obvious  .some  amusement  might  be 
advantageously  provided.  Accordingly, 
Sadler  laid  out  his  garden  and  planted  it 
with  flowers  and  shrubs,  constructed  a 
marble  basin  in  the  centre  to  receiie  the 
waters  of  the  principal  spring,  and  built 
a  long  room  on  the  lawn,  with  a  platform 
or  stage  at  the  cn<l.      He  further  engaged 


sixKs,"  1828. 


pOHturcrs,  tumbler.s,  and  rope-dancers, 
whose  performances  were  generally  in 
the  open  air,  and  without  any  expense  to 
the  vi.sitors,  unless  they  volunteered  their 
sixpence  apiece  towards  any  favourite 
exhibition. 

At  this  date  we  find  a  Mr.  Pearson 
was  "engaged  to  play  on  the  dulcimer 
every  summer  evening  at  the  end  of 
the  long  walk,"  and  a  band  was  stationed 
on  a  shell-work  rock  to  supply  music  for 
those  who  liked  to  dance ;  so  that  we  may 
fancy  our  forefathers  had  found  their 
medicinal  waler-drinking  all  the  plcasanter 
for  enjoying  with  it  the  diversions  of  a 
miniature  Cremome.  These  amusements, 
which  were  at  first  bat  ti.  se.t'iYi&a.\-5 ,  ■s.^'aKv 
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became  the  principal  inducement  for  the 
public  to  visit  the  "  Musick  House,"  and, 
thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Sadler  built  a  tcmpo- 
rar>-  theatre,  which  continued  to  prosper. 
In  1702  a  new  proprietor  took  possession 
of  the  house  and  grounds,  and  identified 
them  with  his  own  name  as  "  Miles' 
Music  House."  The  place  now  had 
an  organ-loft  and  gallcrj',  tlecoratcd  in 
front  with  mythological  pictures,  and  if 
"  Ned  Ward,"  of  "  The  London  Spy,"  may 
be  trusted,  was  not  always  filled  with 
the  most  reputable  company.  The  great 
attraction  at  this  time  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  man  who  performed  the  disgust- 
ing feat  of  eating  a  fowl  alive.  In  the 
reign  of  George  I.  the  old  name  of  the 
place  was  restored,  and  the  property  fell 


introduce  rope-dancing  as  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  amusemi-nta.  In  the  U'ui/y 
Jounial  of  March    15,   1718,  wo  read  the 

following- 

Sadler's  Wells  bcin(;  lately  opcneil.  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  great  resort  of  stmllint;  damsels, 
half.pay  officcre,  periptctic  Irailesmen,  lats, 
butchers,  anil  others  musically  inclined. 

The  i>ayment  for  the  beverages  con- 
sumed, and  not  for  the  entertainment  pro- 
vided, as  is  the  case  with  '  Les  .Ambassa- 
deurs  "  at  the  singing  cafes  in  the  Champs 
I''l}'sees,  Paris,  was  obviously  to  evade  the 
law,  and  it  is  of  .some  significance  that 
young  Forcer,  who  now  managed  the  con- 
cern, was  a  barrister;  and  in  17J5  he  is 
known  to  have  petitioned  Parliament  for  a 
license.    When  Forcer  died,  at  an  advanced 


of     Francis    Forcer,    a 

imposi-r,   who  appears  to 


age.  in  174.1.  a  p.-rs.m  iiam.-d 
his  stim-ssor;  and  the  f..ll 
Sadler's  Wells  was  declar,-,i  by 


Aifnul  concert,  and  »ho  was  the  first  to      tion  from  the  Middtese 
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a  piaco  injurious  to  public  morals.     The 

presentation  ran  thus  :   "'  The  proprietors 

of  the  house  and  diversions  called  Sadler's 

Wells,  adjoininfr  to  the  New  River  Head, 

in  or  near  Islington,  late 

one     Forcer's,    now   pn:- 

tendcd  to  be  opened  am 

carried     on    U     John 

Warrtn      «ilhin     this 

count)      whire    there    is 

freqiitntlj     a     resort     of 

groat    numbers   of  loose 

disurdtrU    peopk         The 

next   proprietor   n  !■>   Mr 

Rosoman     i    builder 

whose  namt  stili  surines 

in  the  adjacent  Kosoman 

Street      an  I     in     1753 

SadlorsWtllsuis  opened 

by    him    wuh    a    regular 

licensL    gnntL  I    Ij     the 

count}  magistrates    under 

the     proiisions    of     that 

very     \ct      the     15th    of 

George    II     which     then 

but  nenii  parsed    is  noii 

ac^in,   and    ever   v\ill    be 

the  subjiet  of  much  ittcn 

tion.  until  it   finalli    (lis 

appears  from  the  Statute 

Book. 

He    soon    afte-r    pulled 


and  had  also  for  a  partner  Thomas 
King,  the  comedian  of  Dniiy  Lane,  cele- 
brated for  his  performance  of  Sir  Peter 
Teazle,  of  uhich  part  he  was  the  original 


the     old 


rtdcn 
ed  what 


building,  and  r 
we  may  e'onsider  the 
theatre  of  I'helps  and 
Greenwood,  which  in 
August  1766  was  declared  completed. 
The  admission  was  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  to  the  boxes,  one  shilling  to 
the  pit,  and  si.xpence  to  the  gallerj'. 
An  additional  si.tpence  entitled  the 
visitor  to  tin-  bo.ves  to  have  a  pint  of 
wine.  Amnnt;  the  )ierformers  at  that 
time  was  Giuseppe  (irimaldi,  popularly 
known  as  '■  Imn  Legs,"  the  grandfather 
of  the  afterwards  famous  clown  Joseph 
Grinialdi.  In  1775  James  Byrne,  the 
father  of  Oscar  Hyrne,  was  the  harlequin 
here.  He  lived  to  be  eightv-nine,  and 
died  in  December  1S+5.  Froin  Kosoman 
the  theatre  descended  to  Mr.  Arnold,  who 
gave  a  share  of  the  property  to  his  son. 


representative.  Under  his  management, 
dating  from  1772,  the  admission  was  raised 
to  three  shiUings  the  boxes,  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  the  pit,  and  one  shilling  the 
gallerv,  an  extra  sixpence  still  entitling 
the  visitor  to  enjoy  a  pint  of  Port 
Mountain,  Lisbon,  or  punch,  while  a 
shilling  was  required  for  an  extra  pint. 
In  1778  the  prosjiects  of  the  speculation 
looked  so  encouraging  that  the  interior 
was  reconstructed  and  embellished  at  some 
consitlerable  expense,  and  the  entertain- 
ments then  began  to  assume  a  recognised 
dramatic  character. 

We  have  recently  heard  a  great  deal  of 
'tank  plays,"  and  have  admired  the  grand 
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naval  spectacle  at  Earl's  Court,  But 
they  were  all  anticipated  at  old  Sadler's 
Wells  in  the  days  of  Joey  Grimaldi. 

A  very  attractive  feature  for  a  summer 
theatre  was  introduced  on  Easter  Monday, 
April  2,  1804.  An  immense  tank  was  con- 
structed under  the  stage,  and  filled  up  by  a 
communication  with  the  New  River.  In 
this  was  given  a  mimic  representation  of 
the  Siege  of  Gibraltar.  This  proved  a 
great  success.  Pieces  with  elaborate 
aquatic  effects  were  produced.     The  tank 


was  of  an  irregular  shape,  about  ninety 
feet  long,  and  in  some  places  twenty-four 
feet  wide,  the  depth  being  something 
under  five  feet,  but  sufficient  for  men  to 
swim  in.  The  stage  was  drawn  up  by 
machinery,  and  there  were  pipes  and 
engines  at  the  side  for  the  hydraulic 
supply.  At  the  top  of  the  theatre  was 
another  tank,  fifteen  feet  square  and  five 
ifct  deep,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
waterfalls.  For  many  years  these  enter- 
tainments preserved  their  popularity. 
Previous  to  these  water  -  scenes,  the 
drop  -  scene  was  let    down    for  the   last 


act  of  the  piece..  In  the  interval,  the 
audience  could  plainly  hear  the  water 
run  into  the  tank,  while  gusts  of  air 
strongly  agitated  the  act-drop,  which 
was  after  a  few  minutes  partly  drawn 
up  to  allow  the  first  edge  of  the  rising 
platform  free  action  upwards,  as  the 
great  tank  extended  to  wilhin  six  feet  of 
the  footlights.  Each  of  these  aquatic 
scenes  was  the  sensational  climax  of 
romantic  drama  wherein  some  fughive 
villain  dashed  headlong  into  the  water 
from  a  high  rock  or  a  bridge,  followed 
by  an  avenger,  between  whom  a  desperate 
struggle  and  fight  wouki  take  place.  Each 
actor  had,  of  course,  his  aquatic  "  double." 
In  a  piece  called  '■  Philip  and  his  Dog," 
the  child  (a  dummy)  was  thrown  into 
the  water  by  the  scamp  of  the  piece,  and 
a  famous  dog,  I3ruin.  leaped  in  after  and 
saved  it.  Then  the  said  villain,  to  escape 
Justice  and  his  pursuers,  threw  himself  in, 
and  .afterwards  in  went  the  dog.  who  seized 
the  murderer  by  the  throat  and  drowned 

"  The  Battle  of  the  Nile  "  was  a  trium- 
phant success.  Real  model  ships,  of 
about  three  feet  each  in  length,  sailed 
about  the  tank,  and  L'Orknl  was  really 
blown  up  in  first-rale  style.  The  disas- 
trous accident  by  which  eighteen  persons 
were  killed  by  pressure,  through  a  false 
alarm  of  fire  during  the  performance, 
occurred  on  Oct.  15,  1807.  A  playbill  of 
the  dale  of  Easter  Monday,  April  ii,  i8ig, 
when  the  season  began,  announces  Grim- 
aldi as  clown  in  the  pantomime  of  "  The 
Talking  Bird,"  with  a  new  song  called 
"  Hot  Codlins."  composed  by  Mr.  Whit- 
taker.  In  the  following  year,  on  Easter 
Monday,  April  3,  1820.  the  iheatre  was 
opened  under  the  management  of  -Mr. 
Howard  Payne,  with  a  strong  company, 
but  with  unprofitable  results. 

It  has  alwa)S  been  said  that  the  five 
wonders  of  old-world  pantomime  were 
Joseph  Grimaldi,  John  Bologna,  James 
Barnes,  Thomas  Ellar,  and  Mrs.  Parker, 
Grimaldi  and  Bologna,  who  were  the 
heroes  of  the  yarn  of  the  cockney  sports- 
men who  went  down  into  the  countn-  to 
shoot  partridges  and  pheasants,  and  blazed 
away  into    a    congregation    of    harmless 
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pigeons,  and  were  nearly 
imprisoned  for  their  reck- 
lessness, were  also  closely 
associated  with  the  suc- 
cess   of     the     famous 
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( Irinialdi  and  llologna,  the  harleiiuin, 
took  a  joint  benefit  on  June  9.  and  the 
receipts  amountetl  to  ^"679  r8s.  On 
this  occasion  Grimaldi  sang  Dibdin's 
famous  song,  "The  C.unlv  Club."  which 
had  served  so  well  at  Sadler's  Wells.  One 
verse  may  he  given  to  show  the  kind  of 
comic  song  that  went  down  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  centurj- — 

.\ott-  we're  -i]]  met   here  lot;clhet 
In  spile  cif  winil  ami  weather, 

T.1  inoistrn  well  ciur  clny. 
Befiire  we  (hink  o(  lugging 
Ia'I  '1  lake  a  cheerful  nii|;j;in. 

WlK-re  's  ihc  waiter  ?     Hint;  away  t 
Hrin^  the  (jJecs  ami  ihe  eaiclies. 
The  IoIkiccii,  pipc«,  anil  malehcs, 

Anil  plenty  of  liriiwn  «tiiul. 


All !  aJ] !  all ! 


e.]     At  1a,(  a 


11  all  assembled  ? 


t   the  ulasKes  e 

Let  ■>  priJceeil  sfcuiiJum  arlrm. 

Let  llic  elerlt  all  iho  namis  read  out. 

(icnllciiH'n  of  the   Quii/ical  Society,  please  to 

an-wcr  tovour  name*.      Farmer  Scrisjiin- I      Why 

I    Ik   hm-.      Dr.   Horse  Le«h !      Heie !       Par^m 

I'aunch!     Here!    Tailor  Til ;    Here!    [And  so  on 


ilisler  Wigijins  ! 
Here's  to  you,  Master  Figgins  ! 
So  put  the  l>ccr  about. 

One  note    more  about   these   pantomime 
songs.     When  I  was  a  lad  no  pantomime 
was   considered    eomplele— nay,  it  would 
not  Ite  allowed  to  proceed,  if  the  clown, 
when  asked  by  the  gallery,  hail  refused  to 
give  them  "Hot  Codlings  "or  "  Tippiti- 
witchet." 
A  lilllc  olii  woman  her  liiinj;  she  got 
By  ivWm.g  hot  codlin^h,  hot.  hot.  hot  :  .  .  . 
So,  to  keep  herself  warm,  she  thought  it  no  sin. 
To  fetch  for  herself  a  quartern  of  

Whereupon  the  audience  roared  out  the 
absent  word  gin.  And  the  drama  consists 
in  a  mischievous  boy  putting  gunpowder 
inio  her  charcoal  stove,  which  used  to  be 
seen  at  each  comer  of  a  London  street. 
Such  famous  clowns  of  old  as  Wicland  and 
Flexmore,  both  brilliant  pantomimists  and 
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codlings  sold,  Tho*  her    oodliiifs  were  hot,  she     felt  herself  cold.  So,  to    keep  her-self  wmnn.  she  thought  it     no    sin.      To 
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idd7,ldd7,ldd7,idd]r,   RI    tol     iddy.iddy,    ri  tollsj. 
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This  little  old  woman  set  off  in  a  trot. 
To  fetch  hiT  a  <{uartcm  of  hot  1  hot!  hot! 
She  kwalluwM  uii*  (lu«s,  and  it  was  m>  nice, 
8h«  tinp'tl  off  aiH'iKrr  in  a  trice ; 
The  glass  hhe  fi  I  I'd  till  the  buttle  «hninlc. 
And  tiii»  little  o!d  woman  Ihrv  say  sot— 

Ri  tvl.  &C. 


Thb  little  old  woman,  wiiilc  muzxy  >die  got.  The  little  old  woman  then  ap  she  go». 

Some  bojw  stole  her  fodlings,  b<it !  hot !  hot !  All  In  a  fury,  hot  I  hot !  hot  I 

Powder  under  her  pan  put,  and  in  it  ruund  Says  she, 'Such  boys,  sure,  nercr  were  known; 

stonex ;  [bones  I '  They  never  will  let  an  old  woman  alone* 

Sayit  the  little  old  woman. '  These  apples  have  Now  here  b  a  moral,  round  let  it  Imx — 

Tlic  powder  the  pan  in  her  face  did  »cnd.  If  you  mean  to  sell  codlings,  never  get — * 
Which  sent  the  old  woman  on  her  latter —  Ri  tol,  &c 

Ritol,&e. 


•  UdMl 


#ClMMtdatike 


Reproduced  by  permissiopt  of  Samuel  French  and  Son^  Sg,  S/tnnd,  Loudon. 
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humorists,  Tom  Matthews,  Hiiline,  Harry 
Boleno,  and  Harry  Payne  all  knew  **  Hot 
Codlings."  I  heard  it  for  the  last  time 
from  the  lips  of  poor  Harry,  but  I  doubt 
now  if  a  gallery-boy  in  existence  knows 
the  old  ditty.  When  that  clever  artist 
Chirgwin  comes  on  the  stage  they  call  for 
"The  Blind  Boy,"  but  **  Hot  Codlings"  and 
**  Tippitiwitchet "  are  things  of  the  past. 
My  old  friend  E.  L.  Blanchard  unearthed 
an  old  song  connected  with  Sadler's  Wells 
and  Joey  Grimaldi.  It  was  written  by  the 
father  of  "  old  7'om  Greenwood,"  who  was 
for  many  years  the  partner  of  Samuel 
Phelps.  The  song  was  called  **  The 
History  of  Sadler's  Wells  ;  or,  a  Chapter  of 
Managers,"  and  it  went  to  the  tune  of 
Collins's  **  Chapter  of  Kings."  I  quote  a 
few  stanzas — 

The  merry  Charles  Dibdin  then  ruled  the  roast, 
Who  the  family  genius  and  talent  could  boast ; 
^f  frolic  and  fun  Nature  furnished  a  stock, 
And  truly  a  chip  he  was  of  the  old  block. 

And,  barring  all  pother,  not  one  or  the  other 

Has  written  much  better  in  turn. 

Charles  in  council  adopted  his  ancestors'  plan, 

Allowing  a  pint  of  old  f)ort  to  each  man  ; 

But  not  like  their  ancestors,  morals  were  shrunk  ; 

Modem  dandies  each  night  in  the  boxes  got  drunk. 
And  barring  all  pother,  each  Manager,  brother, 
With  the  audience  got  drunk  in  their  turn. 

Grimaldi,  indignant,  determined  to  reign, 

But  soon  yielded   the   sceptre   to  young   Howard 

Payne ; 
Yet  somehow  or  other,  his  reign  was  cut  short. 
For  management  was  not  at  all  Yankee's  forte. 
And  barring  all  pother,  yet  somehow  or  other, 
Payne  managed  one  season  in  turn. 

Next  Egerton  rose,  and  dispelling  the  mist, 

Determined  fresh  troops  of  the  line  to  enlist ; 

Who  appeared  one  and  all,  when  he  opened  his 
plan, 

And  swore  they  would  triumph  or  fall  to  a  man. 
And  barring  all  pother,  he,  somehow  or  other. 
Had  a  lease  for  three  seasons  in  turn. 

Grimaldi  a  second  time  took  his  degrees, 

To  whom  little  Williams  had  yielded  the  keys ; 

With  voice,  heart,  and  hand,  each  man  joined  in 
the  cause. 

And  Joey  enjoyed  all  his  well-earned  applause. 
And  barring  all  pother,  Joe,  Momus's  brother. 
Now  governed  the  tank  in  his  turn. 

The  farewell  of  any  public  favourite  is 
pathetic  enough,  but  I  cannot  conceive  a 
more    heartrending   scene    on   the   stage 


than  the  good-bye  of  a  clown,  broken 
down,  unnerved,  infirm,  with  the  tears 
from  his  honest  eyes  coursing  down  the 
raddle  of  rouge,  bismuth,  and  paint  1 
Remember  that  Joey  Grimaldi  was  not 
what  could  be  called  an  old  man.  He 
was  only  fifty-eight  when  he  died.  But 
he  had  lived  his  life ;  he  had  lost  his  wife, 
the  most  affectionate  partner  and  help- 
mate a  man  ever  had  ;  his  son  was  killed 
in  a  drunken  brawl  in  a  public-house  in 
Pitt  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road ;  and 
when  he  said  his  last  word  on  the  stage, 
he  had  nothing  to  see  before  him  **  but  a 
lonely,  almost  friendless  life."  The  fare- 
well benefit  took  place  at  Drury  Lane  on 
Friday,  June  27,  1828.  The  announced 
bill  ran  thus,  and  the  scene  has  been 
admirably  described  by  Charles  Dickens — 


MR.    GRIMALDI'S    FAREWELL 

BENEFIT. 
On  Friday,  June  27,  1828, 

will  be  performed 

JONATHAN    IN    ENGLAND; 

AFTER  WHICH 

A    MUSICAL    MELANGE. 

TO  BE  SUCCEEDED  BY 

THE     ADOPTED      CHILD, 

AND    CONCLUDED  WITH 

HARLEQUIN      HOAX, 

IN  WHICH  Mr.  Grimaldi  will  Act 

Clown  in  One  Scene,  Sing  a  Song, 

AND  Speak  His 

FAREWELL    ADDRESS. 


It  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  benefit 
that  Covent  Garden  had  closed  the  night 
before ;  the  pit  and  galleries  were  com- 
pletely filled  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
after  opening  the  doors ;  the  boxes  were 
very  good  from  the  first,  and  at  half-price 
were  as  crowded  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
house.  In  the  last  piece  Grimaldi  acted 
one  scene,  but  being  wholly  unable  to 
stand,  went  through  it  seated  upon  a 
chair.  Even  in  this  distressing  condition 
he  retained  enough  of  his  old  humour 
to  succeed  in  calling  down  repeated  shouts 
of  merrimeivt  ^xvd  v^m^V^x,    'Wva  '&!a^%^ 
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too,  in  theatrical  language,  "went"  as 
H'cll  as  ever;  and,  at  length,  when  the 
jiantomime  approached  its  termination,  he 
made  his  appearance  before  the  audience 
in  hi;  private  dress,  amid  thunders  of 
applause.  As  soon  as  silence  could  be 
obtained, and  he  could  muster  up  sufHcient 


have  pas.seil  over  my  bead — bat  I  am  going  as  fast 
down  the  hill  of  life  as  Ihat  older  Joe— John 
Anderson.  Like  vaulling  ambilion.  I  have  over- 
leaped mywir,  and  pay  the  penalty  in  an  advanced 
old  age.  If  I  have  now  any  aptitude  for  tuniblin);, 
il  U  Ihrough  bodily  infinnity,  for  1  am  won^e  on  my 
feet  than  I  used  to  be  on  my  head.  It  is  four  year; 
llnee  I   jamped   my  last  jump,   filched   my  la'-t 


C(iiir.iK''  to  speak,  he  advanced  to  the 
f..<.llii;hts  and  delivered,  as  well  as  his 
emotions  uouKl  permit,  the  following  F"arc- 
w.-ll  A.idr.-ss— 

I.adid  and  (Vmtlemcn.— In  pultinn  off  ihc 
i-lo*n's  Knmimt,  allow  nic  to  drop  also  the  cloM-n's 
laciturnily.  ami  addrts-.  you  in  a  fern-  parting  >en- 
tcncc^.  I  rntrreil  early  on  thi>  course  of  life,  and 
>earc  il  prematurely.     Kight- and -forty  years  only 


acknowlcclj;e 
I  hen.  I  ilarei 


have 


I  fowl 


pocket 


nd   -aui 


To-night  h.i<  seen  mc  a— ume  the  molli'V  for  a 
short  time--  it  clung  to  my  ^kin  as  I  tmik  il  off.  and 
the  ohl  cap  and  belK  rang  mournfully  as  I  ijuilleil 
them  for  ever. 
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With  the  same  resi>ectful  feelings  as  ever  do  I 
find  myself  in  your  presence — in  the  presence  of  my 
last  audience — this  kindly  assemblage  so  happily 
contradicting  the  adage  that  a  favourite  has  no 
friends.  For  the  benevolence  that  brought  you 
hither,  accept,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  wannest 


Grimaldi  reached  the  conclusion  of  this 
little  speech,  although  the  audience 
cheered  loudly,  and  gave  him  every 
possible  expression  of  encouragement  and 
sympathy.     When    he    had    finished,   he 
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A   LETTER  FROM  GRIMALDI. 


_      .    J 


and  most  grateful  thanks  ;  and  believe,  that  of  one 
and  all,  Joseph  Grimaldi  takes  a  double  leave,  with 
a  farewell  on  his  lips  and  a  tear  in  his  eyes. 

Farewell !  That  you  and  yours  may  ever  enjoy 
that  greatest  earthly  good— health— is  the  sincere 
wish  of  your  faithful  and  obliged  scr\'ant.  God 
bless  you  all !  '* 

It  was   with   no   trifling   difficulty  that 


stood  still  in  the  same  place,  bewildered 
and  motionless,  his  feelings  being  so 
greatly  excited  that  the  little  power  illness 
had  left  wholly  deserted  him.  In  this 
condition  he  stood  for  a  minute  or  two, 
when  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  at  the  side 
scene,  comm\^^\^\.\w^  \vv3»  ^\«vo"C\<^xv.^>xv^^ 
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advanced  and  led  him  off 
the  stage,  assisted  by  his 
son. 

Luckily  for  poor  old 
Joey,  he  had  been  pro- 
vident enough  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  excellent 
Drury  Lane  Fund,  and 
he  could  thus  claim  an 
annuity  of  j^ioo  a  year. 
After  this,  Joey  lingered 
on  for  some  years.  Broken 
in  bodily  health,  and 
crippled  from  the  exercise 
of  his  art,  he  found  a 
home  in  Southampton 
Street,  Pcntonville,  where 
he  was  carefully  nursed 
by  a  good  woman.  Every 
evening,  being  accustomed 
to  cheerful  company,  he 
would  toddle  to  the 
Marquis  of  Cornwallis 
Tavern,  in  the  street  in 
which  he  lived,  and  as 
his  infirmity  grew  upon 
him,  the  kindly  publican, 
George  Cook,  used  to  fetch 
him  ever)-  night  and  cany 
the  poor  old  decre|>it  clown 
to  and  fro  on  his  broad  back.  What  an 
infinitely  pathetic  picture !  One  night,  on 
■  parting,  he  said  to  Mr.  Cook,  "God  bless 
you,  my  boy !  I  shall  be  ready  for  you 
to-morrow  night."  But  he  was  not  ready 
as  he  anticipated.  He  had  died  that 
night  in  his  sleep,  and  his  clowning  was 
over  for  ever. 

Many  a  year  ago,  before  Tom  Matthews 
and  Harry  Payne,  the  last  of  the  old 
school  of  clowns,  were  dead,  men  who 
were  artists  as  well  as  acrobats,  who 
were  actors  as  well  as  pantomimists,  who 
pussL'ssed  at  once  the  pathetic  as  well  as 


the  humorous  stop,  I  wrote  fearing  that 
pantomime  was  dead  and  the  harlequinade 
over  for  evermore — 
So  ft  cheer  for  the  past  wheo  its   perrtime  Is  tost 

Grimaldi  and  Fleimore  their  spirits  are  free. 

But  the  soul  of  Old  Patitumimc  tievcr  is  lost  to  us 

When    taeny    Tom   Matthews   lives   down   by 

So  in  humperii  of  port  that  is  nutty  and  nourishin); 
Let  us  (cia^t  to  their  Dimes  and  ihcir  deathless 

And  in  da\'S  when  the  last  of  the  I'ayncs  L>  still 
flourishini: 
Let  us  bei;  a  reprieve  Tor  the  Jully  Old  Clown  '. 
CLtMKM'    SloTI. 


JOCK      AND      SACCHARISSA. 

By   E.    NESBIT   and    EDGAR    JEPSON. 


I  THOUGHT  of  my  aunt's  money ; 
I  thought  of  the  dullness  of  the 
country  ;  and  I  looked  at  Jock. 

**  Take  the  little  beast !  "  said  Jock's 
master ;  and  J  ock,  recognising  the  word 
beast,  looked  up  politely  from  the  scarlet 
and  gold  wreck  of  the  second  Turkish 
slipper. 

I  thought  of  my  aunt's  money — but 
Jock  would  certainly  brighten  the  dullness 
of  the  country.  My  aunt's  invitation 
afforded  me  a  welcome  escape  from  the 
post  secured  for  me  by  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  my  friends.  For  a  month, 
at  least,  I  should  not  have  to  get  up  at 
five  to  assist  at  the  birth  of  the  Evening 
Firefly,  which  justifies  its  name  by  appear- 
ing practically  with  the  milk.  1  adore  the 
countr}',  of  course;  but  I  hate  its  dullness. 
Life  amid  flowering  meadows  and  green 
lanes  ever  seems  to  lack  purpose,  earnest- 
ness, effort.  In  teaching  Jock  not  to  eat 
Turkish  slippers  I  should  be  pursuing  that 
arduous  path  of  life  which  I  have  always 
set  before  me ;  and,  somehow,  never 
trodden. 

So  I  took  Jock.  He  travelled  down  in 
the  pocket  of  my  ulster — warm  wear  for 
May  —  and  clamoured  at  the  critical 
moment  of  ticket-taking  in  smothered 
but  insistent  yelps  for  a  ticket  of  his  very 
own,  which  the  guard  pressed  upon  me, 
taking  no  denial. 

Hftween  Waterloo  and  Dipling  he  only 
ate  a  corner  of  my  (iladstone  bag  and  the 
lesh  instructive  leaves  of  my  l^radshaw. 

I  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  herald 
thr  arrival  of  a  mere  fo.x-terrier  p)up,  and  I 
don't  know  that  it  would  have  made  any 
difference  if  I  had,  though  my  aunt  seemed 


to  think  that  it  would  ;  for  I  fail  to  see  how 
the  most  courteous  announcement  of  the 
dog's  coming  could  have  prevented  his 
biting  the  butler  in  the  leg — vigorously, 
and  with  a  promptness  which  seemed 
inspired  by  personal  enthusiasm.  Nor 
could  his  engagement  with  the  blind 
cat  have  been  prevented,  seeing  that  it 
took  place  during  family  prayers.  And  no 
one,  1  protest,  could  have  foreseen  or 
guarded  against  that  business  of  the  stuffed 
parrot. 

However,  we  settled  down — at  least  I 
did  —  and  the  days  passed  pleasantly 
enough.  I  was  very  careful  to  keep  away 
from  the  house  during  the  hours  at  which 
mv  aunt's  friends  called  on  her  :  the  talk  of 
the  small  gentr)'  of  the  village  runs  on 
matters  that  do  not  touch  my  interest. 
My  aunt  did  not  entertain  them  in  my 
honour,  for  in  Dipling  I  have  the  worst 
of  reputations — my  habit  of  continuous 
smoking,  my  aversion  from  the  respectable 
I)rofessions  and  the  consequent  lowness  of 
my  balance  at  the  bank,  the  Firefly  and 
all  its  words  are  abhorrent  to  my  aunt ; 
and  she,  good  soul,  has  i)oured  her  sorrows 
into  many  sympathetic  Dipling  ears. 
Moreover,  the  services  at  the  church  are 
not  of  a  kind  I  can  bring  myself  to  attend  ; 
and  once  I  had  been  seen  at  a  music- 
hall  bv  a  cousin  of  the  Vicar's  wife,  who 
had  visited  it  to  learn  what  to  avoid. 

I  was  thus  largely  dependent  on  my 
own  society  and  Jock's  ;  and  I  think  our 
companionship  was  not  wholly  unim- 
proving  to  him.  I  taught  him,  waking 
the  echoes  of  the  large  quiet  house,  to 
respect  my  boots ;  I  taught  him,  with  her 
heartfelt  co-operation,  to  respect  the  blind 
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cat.  1  taught  him  that  legs,  cither  of 
tradesmen  or  domestic  servants,  were  not 
the  prescribed  diet  for  small  dogs.  With 
a  string  and  a  switch,  never  paltering 
with  humanitarian  scruples,  I  taught  him 
to  follow  —  occasionally  to  heel.  This 
lesson,  the  most  frequent  and  the  most 
difficult,  engrossed  us  during  the  long 
walks  we  .  took  through  the  beautiful 
country,  so  that  the  silver  may  -  bushes 
and  the  golden  buttercups,  the  green  fern - 
fringed  lanes  and  the  dim  woodland  ways, 
left  us  almost  equally  unappreciative. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  walks  that 
we  first  met  Saccharissa;  and  we  met  her 
on  as  many  other  walks  as  might  be.  I 
called  her  Saccharissa  because  she  was  so 
wonderfully  sweet  to  look  at — belle  a  croquer, 
as  the  French  have  it.  She  came  to  me 
a  flutter  of  pink  between  the  green  hedges; 
she  drew  nearer  the  ver}'  spirit  of  spring 
incarnate  in  beautiful  flesh ;  and  she  passed 
me  as  a  dream  passes.  Her  face  had  that 
ravishing  complexion  of  the  ver}'  tint  of 
the  wild-rose  in  the  hedge,  her  eyes  were 
of  the  blue  of  the  speedwells  on  the  bank. 
She  left  the  country  scene  transformed  and 
enchanted  to  my  eye,  invested  with  a 
meaning  it  had  never  before  held  in  my 
mind.  The  necessity  of  calling  Jock  to 
heel  compelled  me  to  turn  and  observe 
the  beautiful  lines  of  her  well-balanced 
figure,  and  her  light,  springy  walk. 

I  passed  her  often,  walking  briskly  over 
the  cobble-stones  of  the  village  street, 
carrying  a  little  basket,  sauntering  slowly 
along  the  lanes,  her  hands  full  of  flowers ; 
but  she  never  gave  me  more  than  the 
corner  of  her  eye,  absolutely  expressive  of 
my  place  in  the  esteem  of  Dipling  society. 

The  hope  of  meeting  her  played  pre- 
sently in  my  walks  a  part  almost  as 
important  as  the  education  of  Jock.  For 
five  days,  one  after  the  other,  I  lay  in 
ambush  in  the  garden  during  calling  hours ; 
but  Saccharissa  never  called.  And  each 
night  I  bewailed  to  Jock — always  quite 
unsympathetic — the  lost  chance  of  meeting 
her  in  the  lanes  that  day — twice  instead  of 
once. 

Then  one  day  Jock  invented  a  new 
crime  He  dashed  upon  a  hapless  chick, 
strayed  from  the  last  cottage  in  the  village, 


before  I  knew  what  he  was  about — my 
eyes,  greedy  for  pink,  were  set  on  the 
green  lane  ahead — had  it,  squawking,  by 
the  wing.  I  choked  him  off" — he  was 
very  pleased  and  proud,  and  his  mouth 
was  full  of  feathers  —  bore  him  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  to  the  hedge,  ripped 
out  a  little  switch,  and  began  to  make  it 
clear  to  him  that  for  practical  and  penal 
purposes  a  chicken  is  the  same  as  a  stuffed 
parrot. 

He  was  in  vcrv  fine  voice — so  fine, 
indeed,  as  to  drown  all  other  sounds,  so 
that  it  was  a  shock  of  something  more 
than  surprise  that  I  felt  myself  taken  by 
the  coat  and  shaken,  and  turning,  looked 
into  the  flushed  face  and  flaming  eyes  of 
Saccharissa. 

**  You  brute  !  You  cruel,  wicked 
wretch  !  What  are  you  doing  }  Loose 
the  dog  at  once !  Let  it  loose  ! "  she 
l)anted. 

I  loosed  the  little  brute,  who  fled  to  the 
covert  of  the  ditch  and  whined  there. 

**  How  dare  you.^"  she  said — indeed, 
she  almost  sobbed  it.  '*  A  great  hulking 
man  like  you  to  beat  a  poor  little  dog  like 
that !  " 

She  stoj)ped  a  moment,  breathing 
quickly,  and  before  I  could  protest,  she 
went  on  :  *'  1  *ve  always  been  told  it ;  and 
now  1  see  it's  true  :  wicked  men  are 
always  cruel !  There  ought  to  be  a  law  to 
punish  such  fiends!  And — and  I  think 
what  they  say  about  you  is  quite    right. 

It  *s 1  wonder  you  aren't  ashamed  !    Oh, 

how  can  you  do  such  wicked  things  !  " 

**  Would  you  like  to  beat  him  yourself.^ " 
I  asked  gloomily. 

Her  lips — I  think  she  had  shut  them  on 
a  sob — opened  in  a  little  gasp.  She 
stepped  back  from  the  switch  I  held  out  to 
her;  and,  her  eyes  ablaze  with  a  fresh 
anger,  she  cried,  **  To  do  it  in  cold  blood 
and  make  a  joke  of  it  makes  it  worse — a 
thousand  times  worse !  I  didn't  know  that 
such  inhuman,  cruel  wretches  existed, 
except  in  books,  or "  —  she  added 
viciously — **  newspapers  1  But  I  know  it 
now  ;  and — and  I  shan't  forget  it !  You 
have  no  sense  of  shame  at  all  1  " 

She  was  so  amazingly  pretty  in  her  heat 
of  righteous  wrath  that  I  had  much  ado  to 
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prevent  my  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  her 
overcoming  the  injured  innocence  I  was 
forcing  into  my  expression. 

**  I  may  be  all  that  you  say,"  I  said 
coldly,  **  1  may  be  the  criminal  you 
describe  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  you  are  quite 
as  bad  :  you  have  spoken  to  me  without  an 
introduction." 

My  gentle  irrelevance  took  her  aback  a 
little  ;  then  she  said,  **  Why,  I  would  speak 
to— to — a  tramp,  if  I  saw  him  doing  such  a 
thing  !  I  see  what  it  is  :  you  are  so  used 
to  doing  cruel  things  that  you  don't  think 
anything  of  it.  You  are  hardened.  But  I 
tell  you  quite  plainly  that  if  I  see  you  ill- 
treating  that  poor,  harmless  little  dog 
again,  or  hear  of  it,  I  will  write  to  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  you  will  be  punished."  With 
that  she  turned  on  her  heel. 

**I  do  not  care  if  you  do,"  I  said  bitterly. 
**  You  have  spoken  to  me  without  an 
introduction." 

She  went  down  the  lane  with  a  very 
fine  dignity.  1  watched  her  out  of  sight, 
admiring  the  light  swing  of  her  walk  ; 
whistled  Jock  from  the  ditch,  and  set  out 
for  home,  he  sneaking  along,  subdued,  at 
mv  heels.  1  could  have  wished  that  the 
ice  had  been  broken  without  my  plunging 
head  over  heels  into  hot  water;  but  the 
consciousness  of  innocence  sustained  my 
drooping  spirits. 

For  three  days  I  saw  nothing  of  Sacchar- 
issa.  It  was  not  my  fault.  Indeed,  I  lost 
weight  beating  the  lanes,  dingles,  and 
field-paths  with  all  a  hunter's  ardour. 
And  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  affected 
Jock  to  such  a  degree  that  all  his  home- 
time  was  spent  in  sleep — which  relieved 
me  a  good  deal.  My  aunt,  to  whom 
goodness  and  inaction  were  synonymous, 
patted  Jock  as  he  slumbered,  and  soothed 
his  few  waking  moments  with  cake.  So, 
two  of  us,  at  least,  were  the  happier.  It 
was  not  only  the  violence  of  the  exercise 
that  lessened  my  weight.  I  found  that  my 
desire  to  see  Saccharissa  was  so  keen  that 
the  disappointing  of  it  was  wearing  me  ; 
I  began  to  be  afflicted  with  a  fear,  some- 
times rising  to  a  veritable  terror,  lest  I 
might  never  see  her  again,  lest  she  had 
gone  from  the  village.     In  the  end  I  was 


driven  to  the  pitch  of  doubting  the  dis- 
cretion of  my  oblique  defence. 

**  Country  air  is  all  very  well,  James," 
said  my  aunt  one  day  at  lunch  ;  **  but 
surely  you  get  enough  of  it  without  having 
to  bolt  your  food  like  that." 

I  was  perhaps  hurrying  unduly  through 
the  celebration  of  a  ceremony  now  grown, 
along  with  so  many  old  interests,  strangely 
unimportant ;  but  no  one  but  a  moneyed 
aunt  would  have  been  so  keen  to  remark 
the  evidence  of  a  perturbed  spirit.  In  a 
fear  of  further  betraying  myself  I  ate 
custard  pudding  with  a  deliberation  which 
went  near  to  choke  me. 

**  You  don't  seem  to  like  this  pudding," 
said  my  aunt ;  *'  too  simple  for  your  tastes, 
I  am  afraid." 

After  this,  of  course,  I  had  to  have  some 
more  custard  pudding,  becoming  distracted 
in  the  effort  to  find  the  pace  proper  to  the 
eating  of  it,  and  the  growing  conscious- 
ness that  minutes  were  flying,  and  that 
even  now  Saccharissa  might  be  leaving 
the  spot  where  Fate  had  meant  me  to 
meet  her. 

I  came  away  from  that  luncheon-table 
so  desperate  that  I  even  allowed  my  mind 
to  entertain  the  plan  of  breaking  the  silence 
I  had  imposed  on  myself  by  asking  the 
village  constable  where  a  young  lady  in 
pink  might  dwell. 

I  roused  Jock  from  sleep,  and  with  hasty 
strides,  crossed  the  three  fields  that  lay 
between  mv  aunt's  house  and  the  lane 
where  I  had  first  seen  the  pink  vision, 
Jock  following  in  a  panting,  uneven 
canter,  still  too  sleepy  to  be  troublesome : 
which  was  just  as  well  for  him. 

I  came  into  the  lane,  and  found  it 
empty,  thrust  my  hands  into  my  pockets, 
moved  slowly  and  despondently  along  the 
grass  by  the  hedge,  came  round  the 
corner,  almost  into  Saccharissa's  arms.  I 
think  my  mouth  opened.  I  know  that 
the  graceful  and  correct  bearing  which 
I  had  always  intended  to  preserve  in 
this  long  longed-for  meeting  somehow 
escaped  me. 

In  my  surprise  my  feet,  moving  mechanic- 
ally and  entirely  of  their  own  will,  carried 
me  beyond  her,  and  the  golden  moment 
was  gone. 
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The  only  impression  of  her  that  my 
confused  eyes  brought  to  me  was  that  she 
wore  white,  and  that  she  passed  me  with 
her  pretty  nose  in  the  air — a  thing  mani- 
festly impossible  in  so  charming  a  creature. 

I  had  not  even  recovered  my  wits  to  the 
point  of  cursing  my  imbecile  unreadiness 
when  there  came  a  bark,  a  snarl,  and  a 
cry.  Jock,  in  an  impossible  gratitude  for 
all  my  patient  care  of  him,  had  once  more 
p!ayed  the  god  from  the  machine.  His 
teeth  were  in  her  skirt. 

I  had  my  wits  then.  I  sprang  to  her 
side,  caught  Jock,  as  always,  by  the  throat, 
and  choked  him  off  almost  tenderly. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  hope  to  good- 
ness he  hasn't  hurt  you,"  I  cried. 

"  Oh,  no — at  least,  1  don't  think  so,  but 
he  gave  me  such  a  start."  She  said  it 
breathlessly. 

**  He 's  torn  your  dress,  though,  I  'm 
afraid,*'  and,  indeed,  a  white  strip  of  it 
dragged  from  the  hem  in  the  dust  of  the 
lane.     **  I  am  so  sorry." 

**  It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Saccharissa 
faintly,  but  she  looked  down  at  the  rent 
with  some  concern,  and  I  perceived  that 
it  did  matter.  It  was  a  very  nice  dress, 
with  lace  all  round  it,  at  the  bottom,  and 
ribbons ;  her  hat  was  very  smart,  and  she 
had  a  white  veil  and  a  sunshade  that  was 
white  and  had  lace  on  it  too  ;  and  she 
wore  gloves — new  ones.  People  do  not 
wear  gloves — and  new  gloves — in  country 
lanes  for  nothing.  Plainly  she  was  on  her 
way  to  one  of  the  Dipling  social  functions. 

**  But  it  does  matter,  indeed,"  I  said 
earnestly.     **  And  I  am  very  sorry." 

I  turned  to  Jock,  who  stood  a  few  yards 
off,  wagging  a  careless  tail.  "  Miserable 
wretch,"  I  said  in  a  terrible  voice,  "you 
have  committed  your  last  crime,  and  I 
shall  have  you  executed !  " 

**  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  said  Saccharissa.  **  Poor 
little  dog,  he  didn't  mean  to  1  " 

**  Yes,  indeed ! "  I  said,  with  unabated 
spirit.  **  If  it  had  been  anyone  else — but 
this  is  too  much !  Your  hours  are  num- 
bered, wretched  monster !  " 

**  I  don't  believe  you  mean  it  1  You  're 
only  pretending ! "  cried  Saccharissa, 
almost  wringing  her  hands  in  the  intensity 
of  her  disbelief. 


"  I  will  show  you  !  I  will  bring  you 
his  head  ! "  I  said  eagerly. 

"Oh,  no,  no!  You  shall  not!  I  won't 
have  you  do  it !  " 

**  It  must  be,"  I  said  with  gloomy 
severity ;  and  a  thought  came  to  me. 
Money  is  scarce  in  Dipling  ;  and  thanks 
to  my  aunt  I  know  an  Indian  muslin  when 
I  see  it. 

**  You  won't  kill  him  !  Oh,  promise 
me  you  won't !  I  could  not  bear  it  I  '* 
cried  Saccharissa.  Her  voice  was  husky  ; 
she  put  her  hand  up  to  her  eyes  as 
though  to  shut  out  the  picture  of  Jock's 
death  agony ;  and  her  painful  distress 
showed  a  tenderness  of  heart  indeed 
amazing. 

I  had  to  be  firm  with  myself  not  to 
promise  unconditionally ;  but  I  said, 
"  Well,  I  might  spare  him — on  a  con- 
dition." 

"  What  condition  ?     What  condition  ?  " 

"That  before  three  days  are  out  a  claim 
is  sent  to  me  for  the  amount  of  damage 
done  to  your  gown." 

"  Impossible  1  How  could  I  do  such  a 
thing  ?  "  she  cried,  with  flaming  cheeks. 

"It's  only  fair,  and  1  insist,''  I  said. 
"  But  the  little  wretch  has  frightened  you 
badly ;  I  must  see  you  on  your  way,  till 
you  are  quite  recovered.  My  aunt  would 
be  verv  an£i:rv  with  me  if  I  didn't." 

Saccharissa  hesitated  a  moment ;  then 
she  saw  her  duty,  and  her  chance  of 
persuading  me  to  set  aside  my  condition. 

We  set  out  in  silence  ;  and  presently  I 
saw  her  summon  uj),  with  a  great  effort, 
all  her  courage.  "  I  cannot  think  that 
you  really  find  pleasure  in  cruelty,"  she 
began  ;  and  went  on  to  reproach  me  for 
my  hardheartedness  with  a  gentle,  sincere 
earnestness  infinitely  touching.  I  made 
no  haste  to  clear  my  character ;  I  was  well 
content  to  listen  humbly  to  so  sweet  a 
teacher.  I  only  said  with  a  sigh  in  the 
middle  of  it,  "  I  suppose  my  loneliness 
hardens  me." 

"  Are  you  lonely  }  "  she  said  with  quick 
pity. 

"  Very,"  I  said,  sighing  again. 

She  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  Rectory  : 
"  About  that  condition.  You  won't  insist 
on  it,  will  you  ?  " 
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"Indeed  I  will,"  I  said  stubbornly. 
"  Three  days." 

**  Oh,  you  are  hard,"  she  said,  looking  at 
me  with  troubled  face. 

**  If  it  had  been  anyone  else  I  wouldn't 
have  been  so  severe  on  him,"  I  said,  look- 
ing straight  into  her  eyes. 

Her  eyes  fell,  and  she  went  into  the 
gate. 

I  hurried  home,  and  learned  that  my 
aunt  was  dressing  to  go  to  the  Rectory.  I 
dnissed,  too,  and  was  waiting  in  the  hall 
when  she  came  downstairs. 

*  I  am  coming  with  you,"  I  said  firmly. 
"  I  cannot  afford  to '  buy  nice  clothes  and 
not  show  them  off." 

*'  It  is  usual  to  wait  to  be  asked,"  said 
my  aunt ;  but  was  plainly  pleased  by  my 
demand. 

I  found  myself  at  a  garden  -  party, 
and  a  curate  was  there  who  stuck  to 
Sacx  harissa*s  side  like  a  limpet  to  a  rock. 
I  hate  curates.  But  my  aunt  was  not  the 
WTian  to  do  things  by  halves :  I  found 
myself  well  received  by  the  local  digni- 
taries ;  and  at  last  I  gained  my  end — a 
formal  introduction  to  Saccharissa.  I  had 
to  share  her  society  with  the  tenacious 
curate,  but  I  contrived  in  the  most  civil 
fashion  to  make  his  share  of  it  unpleasant. 
She  and  I  were  alone  for  a  moment  at  last^ 
and  she  said,  *'  You  see — that  tear — I  'vc 
had  it  pinned  up,  and  it  doesn't  show. 
It  *s  nothing  at  all." 

**  There  is  time  to  discuss  the  matter 
again — three  days,"  I  said. 

The  pink  in  Saccharissa's  cheeks 
deepened,  but  she  said  nothing. 

We  did  discuss  it  in  the  lane,  the  very 
next  day,  and  for  many  days  after ;  Jock 
was  from  time  to  time  reprieved,  but  never 
pardoned  outright ;  and  we  never  settled 
his  fate  definitely. 

Having  once  appeared  in  Society  under 
the  aegis  of  my  aunt,  I  was  welcomed  to 
all  the  little  festivities  of  the  village  ;  it  is 
exceedingly  easy  for  a  black  sheep  with 
expectations  to  bleach  its  fleece  a  proper 
white  ;  and  a  fortunate  chance  of  going 
one  better  than  the  curate  on  a  point  of 
church  discipline  won  me  golden  opinions. 
It  removed,  too,  that  amiable  young  man 
to  a  somewhat  lower  pedestal  than  that  on 
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which  public  opinion  and,  as  I  fancied, 
Saccharissa's  had  set  him.  I  found  that 
I  had  been  wrong  about  the  little  gentry 
of  Dipling.  Their  society  is  not  boring  : 
it  is  the  most  stimulating  I  have  ever 
known.  Besides,  Saccharissa  graced  all 
their  gatherings ;  and  I  took  a  keen 
interest — she  had  tried  to  do  me  good — 
in  protecting  her  freshness  and  charm 
from  too  close  a  contact  with  the  common- 
placeness  of  the  curate. 

By  a  series  of  carefully  calculated  acci- 
dents I  contrived  to  meet  her  with  even 
greater  frequency  in  the  lanes.  I  liked 
those  meetings  better.  We  discussed  at 
them  matters  more  serious  than  the  trivi- 
alities proper  to  garden-parties  :  the  great 
things  I  might  do  were  I  encouraged  by 
the  sympathy  I  needed  ;  the  sweetness  of 
Saccharissa's  heart,  and  her  humanising 
influence  over  me,  a  discussion  that  left 
her  with  flushed  cheeks  and  grateful, 
swimming  eyes  ;  the  loneliness  of  my  life 
in  London,  the  cold  chill  of  my  desolate 
hearth  when  I  came  home  of  nights,  a 
picture  that  set  her  shivering  with  sympa- 
thetic pity.  She  grew  very  fond  of  Jock, 
and  on  his  part  he  displayed  an  unex- 
pected decency  by  returning  her  fondness. 
Whether  she  were  fond  of  Jock's  master 
or  only  pitied  him,  was  a  point  on  which 
I  suffered  the  keenest  anxiety  and  the  most 
harassing  doubt. 

Then  the  time  of  my  going  away  drew 
near,  and  on  the  Wednesday  before  I  went 
we  were  sitting  together  on  the  bank  of 
a  dingle  to  which  we  had  wandered. 
Saccharissa  was  in  her  usual  charming 
spirits,  playing  with  Jock,  who  was  snarl- 
ing little  sharp  snarls  and  pretending  to 
bite  her.  I  was  watching  them  in  a  sad- 
ness she  was  too  light-hearted  to  notice. 

At  last  I  said,  "I  am  going  away  on 
Saturday — back  to  London.'* 

Saccharissa's  quick  hands  were  stricken 
verv  still.  She  sat  with  her  face  turned 
away  from  me.  Then,  after  a  long  pause, 
she  said  in  a  voice  I  scarcely  knew,  a  voice 
that  set  my  heart  hammering,  "  You  are 
going  away  ?  '* 

"  I  am  going  away,"  I  said  ;  **  but  I  am 
not  going  to  take  Jock  with  me.  You  are 
fond  of  Jock,  and  he  is  fond  of  ^o\3l.  \  -Jissv 
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going  to  leave  him  to  you — if  you  will  take 
him." 

Her  words  came  faintly  from  a  dry 
throat.  **  No,"  she  said  ;  **  I  am  fond  of 
Jock — I  should  like  him  dearly,  I  should — 
but— but — I  will  not  take  him.  You  are 
so  lonely — and  he  is — is  all  you  have — I 
will  not  separate  you." 

I  sat  upright.  The  little  of  her  cheek 
I  could  sec  was  ver}'  pale  ;  and  I  took  my 
courage  in  my  hands,  and  said  gruffly : 
**  Well,  don't  separate  us.  Take  Jock,  and 
take  his  master  too !  " 

"  Oh,  don't !  Don't  laugh  at  me  !  "  she 
said  almost  in  a  wail,  turning  a  colourless 


face  to  me.  **  I  must — be  going  home — I 
feel— I  feel '' 

**  Joke !  "  I  cried.  **  I  was  never  further 
from  joking  in  my  life  !     Take  us  both  !  " 

And  then,  somehow,  I  had  her  in  my 
arms ;  and  she  was  crj-ing ;  and  I  was 
saying,  **  Don't ;  please  don't,"  and  kissing 
the  tears  as  they  welled  out  of  her  eyes. 

"  I  never  thought — ^)'0U  are  so  clever — 
Oh,  do  you  really,  really?  And  I'm 
not — I  never  dreamed — Oh — dear  Jock  1 " 
sobbed  Saccharissa. 

One  of  her  dearest  charms  is  a  sweet 
way  of  talking  nonsense  in  the  pretty 
accents  of  truth. 


THE    ROAD. 


ALONG  road  to  Spring,  Sweet,  a  long  road  to  Spring — 
I  hear  the  tired  leaves  whisper,  I  hear  the  robins  sing — 
It 's  many  a  day  both  grim  and  grey  for  Joy  to  keep  on  wing. 

We  'd  better  go  tugetht*r,  Sweet,  we  'd  better  go  together. 

And  hold  so  near  that  each  may  fear  but  half  the  sorry  weather ; 

Each  with  a  place  to  hide  the  face  if  Joy  should  cast  a  feather. 

Love  isn't  like  a  load,  Sweet,  love  isn't  like  a  load. 

Nor  yet  a  flower  to  flame  an  hour,  as  yon  sweet  summer  showed. 

We  '11  never  part ! — 'twould  break  my  heart  to  lose  you  on  the  road. 

A  long  road  to  Spring,  Sweet,  a  long  road  to  Spring — 
I  hear  the  tired  leaves  whisper,  I  hear  the  robins  sing. 
But  every  Autumn  prophet  has  a  sweetness  in  his  sting — 
It 's  a  dear  road,  a  clear  road,  a  royal  road  to  Spring ! 


J.  J.  Bell. 


THE  MOST  MYSTERIOUS  OP  MILLIONAIRES. 

WHERE  THE  DCKES  OF  PORTLAND  CAME  FROM:  HOW  THEY 
BECAME  RICH  AND  PUZZLE   THE    WORLD. 


IN  the  whole  history  of  our  peerage — 
and    it   necessarity   teoms   with    the 
topsy-turvy — you  will   find   nothing  more 


doclor  Eiigned  n  ceriilica(e)  at  the  age  of  71,  and 
was  buried  in  Higkgale  Cemetery. 

On  Dec.  6.  lS^l),  William  John  Cavendish- Scot l- 
Bentinck,  fifth  Dulte  of  Portland,  died  (a  bachelor, 
as  everybody  believes)  at  the  age  of  79,  and  was 
buried  in  Kensal  Grtcii  Cemtlery. 

On  June   10,   iSqi,   Robert  llarmtr,  Doclor 


remarkabJi;  than  the  attempt  which  is  noiv 
being  made  to  prove  thai  William  John 
Arthur  Charles  James  Cavendish-Beniinck 
is  not  the  Dr'  of  Portland.  For  that  is 
the  gist  of  e  mystery  known  as  the 
Druce  Case,  over  which  the  civilised  world 
has  rubbed  its  eyes.  The  mystery  is  really 
the  "Duke's  Case."  The  story  was  first 
told  by  Mrs.  .Anna  Maria  Druce  to  a 
thunderstruck  public  last  March.  It  may 
be  summed  up  thus — 

On  Dec.  2S.  ,864.  Thomas  Charles  Druci  (ihc 
pelilioner's  father- in -law),  who  LepI  an  uphol- 
slcrcr's  !hop  at  69.  Baker  Street,  died  (though  no 


I  ihe  a);e  of  (13,  at  Alton  Lodge, 


ind  the  death 
s  that 


Medicine,  died. 
Richmond. 

There  are  twenty  -  eight  yea 
between  the  death  of  Druce  a 
of  Harmer,  yet  ^Irs.  Druce  1 
all  these  people  are  one  and  the  same 
person  ;  and  she  claims  that  her  son,  who 
is  a  saiior,  should  inherit  the  fortune  of 
his  grandfather,  "Mr.  Druce."  But  if 
"  Dtuce  "  was  really  the  Duke,  the  sailor 


TCHHAN     WHO 
IN    I6S9. 

lad  would  also  inherit  his  Grace's  millions, 
and,  of  course,  the  title  as  well,  I  shall 
not  go  into  ^Irs.  Dmce's  stor)-,  but  let  me 
show  you  how  the  Portland  family  became 
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millionaires,  and  ended  the  direct  line  in 
remarkable  eccentricity. 

The  Portland  peerage  is  little  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old,  but  the 
family  of  Bentinck  has  a  history  going 
back  to  the  fourteenth  century.  As  the 
name  suggests,  it  is  Dutch,  and,  indeed. 
one  branch  of  the  house  still  reijjns  in 
Holland;  for  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
first  Earl  returned  to  the  land  of  dykes, 
where  he  was  made  a  Count  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  where  his  descendants 
ire  living  to  this  day.  They  have,  how- 
ever, always  kept  a  hold  on  England,  and 
in  1886  they  were  granted  jiermission  to 
bear  the  title  of  Count  in  tJiis  country. 
Indeed,  the  present  Count  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  was  in  our 
Diplomatic  Service :  while  his  elder 
brother,  who  resigned  in  his  favour,  was 
formerly  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Coldstream 
(}uar.ls. 

William  Bentinck  was  the  fourth  of  the 
eleven  children  of  llaron  Bentinck,  and 
entered  the  service  of  William  of  Orange 
as  a  jiage  of  honour.  It  was  not  till 
idKf)   that  he    finally   made   England    his 


in  1670,  2nd  was  made  D.C.L.  by  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  was  back 
again  in  1677,  arranging  for  William's 
marriage  with  Princess  Mary,  and  he 
himself  married  an  Enghsh  wife,  a  sister 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Jersey.  He  was 
sent  with  congratulations  on  the  collapse 
of  the  Rye  House  Plot  in  i68j,  and  with 
an  offer  of  assistance  against  ^lonmouth 
two  years  later.  He  was  devoted  to 
William,  whom  he  nursed  tenderly  during 
an  attack  of  smallpox  in  1675.  When  the 
Prince  finally  came  over  to  be  our  King, 
Bentinck  accompanied  him  as  his  right- 
hand  man,  being  created  Earl  of  Portland 
a  few  days  before  the  Coronation — April 
1689 — the  title  having  just  become  extinct 
by  the  death  of  Thomas  Weston,  who 
died  in  a  Flanders  monastery.  Bentinck 
lived  to  enjoy  his  honours  for  twenty  years. 
During  that  period  he  was  the  King's 
chief  adviser,  and  grew  famous  in  his 
fellow-countryman's  sen'ice,  becoming  our 
Ambassador  in  Paris  exactly  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  King  made  him  rich,  grant- 
ing him  135.820  acres  of  land  in  Ireland 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  a  large 


familiar   with    this    c 
panied    his    beloved 


lhr.t    he    had    be 
He   i 


number  nf  manors  in  Kngland.  inchiding 
that  of  Fast  Greenwich.  And  yet  by  the 
mass    of    Englishmen    he   was   detested, 
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mainly  because  he  nas  Dutch,  and  because 
tlif  King  trusted  him  before  everybody. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  handsome  man. 
Swift  declares  he  Has  an  absolute 
"dunce";  while  one  of  his  contemporaries 
declares  him  to  have  been  "  verj- profuse 
in  gardening,  birds,  and  household  furni- 
ture, but  mighty  frugal  and  parsimonious 
in  everything  else."  When  he  died  in 
i-joq  he  was  worth  ;^8oo,ooo,  and  was 
believed  to  be  the  richest  subject  in 
Europe.  That  was  a  good  beginning  for 
the  family  who  have  inherited  his  titles  in 
direct  succession  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
present  Duke,  who  succeeded  his  cousin), 
and  have  done  much  to  increase  that 
j^aoo.ooo  with  which  the  first  Earl 
dowered  his  house. 

Greater  honours  were  in  store  for  his 
eldest  son.  Henrj-,  who  was  once  described 
as  the  "  finest  person  and  most  successful 
gentleman  that  ever  adorned  the  British 
Court,"  for  he  was  created  Duke  of  Port- 
land in  1710.  He  lost  a  lot  of  money 
over  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  but  when 
he  died  in  Jamaica,  of  which  he  was 
Governor,  he  left  a   tidy  fortune    for  his 


son,  who  made  a  great  match  by  marrying 
Lady  JIargaret  Harley. 

This  marriage  was  a  notable  point  in 
the  rise  of  the  Bentincks,  for  it  brought 
them  the  millions  of  the  Cavendishes  and 
made  them  masters  of  Welbeck  and  of  the 
lands  in  the  west  of  London  which  we 
know  as  the  Portland  estate.  Lady  Mar- 
garet Harley  was  several  removes  from 
the  Cavendishes,  but  she  brought  with 
her  their  wealth.  The  process  of  trans- 
mission is  interesting  in  its  very  iQrtuous- 
ncss,  and  throws  an  instructive  light  on 
the  presence  of  such  names  as  Cavendish 
Square,  Hoiks  Street,  Oxford  Street,  Harley 
Street,  Portland  Place,  and  Welbeck  Street, 
which  you  find  in  the  Portland  estates. 
Let  me  indicate  the  curious  way  that  the 
wealth  travelled  from  the  Cavendishes  to 
the  Bentincks,  the  process  covering  two 
hundred  years. 

Sir  William  Cavendish,  who  was  Gentle- 
man Usher  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  got  many 
of  the  lands  which  Henry  VIII.  plundered 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  including 
Welbeck  Abbey.     He  increased  his  fortune 
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■ying  an  heiress,  Elizabeth  Hard- 
»f  Hardwicke  (she  died  in  1607,  at 

of  eighty-seven),  who  had  a  cro/< 
Iding  just  as  her  descendant  tih 
ic  Duke  of  Portland  displayed  thrct' 
;s  later.  It  was  she  nho  erected  thu 
d  mansions  of  Chalsworth,  Hard- 
ind  Oidcotes,  and  posterity  will  long 
)er  her  as  "  Building  Bess."  Her 
on  was  created  Earl  of  Devonshire 
I,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the 

Duke.  Another  son.  Sir  Charles 
ish,  became  the  father  of  the  first 
f  Newcastle  (raised  to  that  dignity 
).  The  Dukedom,  however,  becamf 
in  1 69 1 ,  on  the  death  of  the  second 
ind  as  if  there  were  a  curse  on  the 
ors  of  plundered  monasteries,  the 
wo  generations  vanished  without 
male  issue,  the  family  wealth  going 
en,  thus — 

Margaret  Cavendish,  daughter  or  Ihe 
ind  last    Caveadish.   who  was    Duke  of 


le,  and  granddaughter  of  ■'  Buildine 
natrkd  het  cuubin,  John  Holies.  Earl  of 
ealed  Dulie  cf  Newcastle  in  i6t(4.  Like 
■a,  he,   Ion,  died  wiiliouc  IcBiing   a  m)Q, 


and   the   Dukedom  became  extinct  xa  1711.      He 
had  a  daughter — 

Lady  HenrieLta  Holies,  who  married  Edward 
Harliy,  Earl  of  Oxfeni.   He  died  (of  debt  and 
drink)   in  1741,  his  widow  selling  his  matiu- 
5criplums  (now  known  as  the  Harldan  Collec- 
tion) to  Ihe  nation  for  £\a,ixx>.     He  had  no 
son  to  survive  him;   but  his  daughter- 
Lady  Margaret  l-arlty  {immortalised  by 
Prior  as  '•  My  noble,  Invely  Utile  Peggj- "), 
married,  in  1755,  the  second  Duke  of  Port- 
land, to  whom  she   brought  Welbeck   and 
many   other  estates.     Her  son  added   the 
additional    surname    of   Cavendish    to    his 
original  Bintinck. 

Following  the  precedent  of  the  three 
former  male  possessors  of  the  Cavendish 
properties,  the  second  Duke  of  Portland 
should  also  have  died  without  a  son, 
hut  he  did  not ;  so  that  his  family  still 
hold  the  enormotisly  valuable  lands  in 
the  west  of  London. 

The  connection  with  the  Cavendishes 
was  resumed  by  "lovely  little  Peggy's" 
son,  the  third  Duke  of  Portland,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  the  fourth  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  Portland,  who  died  in 
180Q,  played  a  notable  part  in  the  politics 
of  his  time.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1781,  and  twice  Prime  Minister. 
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One  of  his  sons  became  Viceroy  of 
India  (1817-35),  and  is  remembered  as 
the  first  Anglo-Indian  statesman  to  initiate 
the  policy  of  governing  India  for  the 
Indians.  It  is  from  another  of  his  sons 
that  the  present  Duke  is  descended,  the 
issue  of  the  eldest  son  having  become 
extinct. 

The  fourth  Duke  is  interesting  only  as  a 
link  between  his  father,  the  Premier,  and 
his  son,  the  mysterious  Duke  whose  career 
is  so  much  under  discussion.  He  married 
Miss  Scott,  a  Fifeshire  woman,  daughter  of 
the  great  gambler  General  Scott,  Canning 
marrying  her  sister.  His  eldest  son, 
William,  died  before  him,  while  the  third 
son.  Lord  George  Bentinck.  was  the  most 
notable  figure  that  the  Turf  has  se>?n  this 
century.  Racing  enthusiasts  speak  of 
Lord  George  with  bated  breath ;  for  t.Sough 
he,  strangely  enough,  never  wor;  the 
Derby,  he  introduced  a  number  of 
reforms  in  racing.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  entered  Parliament,  and 
became  the  champion  of  Protection, 
opposing  Free  Trade  with  all  the  influence 
at  his  command.  One  September  day  in 
1 8+8  his  lifeless  body  was  found  near 
Welbeck  Abbey.    He  had  died  of  spasm  of 


the  heart ;  but  the  gossips  have  whispered 
ugly  things  about  Lord  George's  death, 
going  the  length  of  maintaining  that  he 
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jck  by  his  brother,  the  future  Duke, 
who  was  in  love  with  the  same  woman. 

Whether  he  was  Druce  or  whether  he 
was  Harmer,  or  whether  he  was  neither, 
the  late  Duke  of  Poriland  was  certainly 
the  most  eccentric  figure  that  the  peerage 
has  seen  during  this  century.  Indeed,  he 
has  had  no  parallel  in  modem  Europe 
save  the  mad  King  of  Bavaria,  who  ended 
his  life  in  a  lake.  Both  of  them  were 
Master  Builders  far  more  extraordinary  than 
Ibsen's  hero  ;  and  their  works  are  likely  to 
remain  for  many  a  generation  to  testify 
to  their  eccentricity.  During  the  term 
of  his  natural  life,  his  Grace  of  Port- 
land was  rarely  seen  and  never  heard. 
He  was  a  man  of  fifty-four  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  185^,  and 
as  the  years  sped  past  he  grew  more  and 
more  shy,  until  he  became  a  shadow  and 
died.  This  titled  touch-me-not  is  the 
origin  of  more  legends,  perhaps,  than  any 
Englishman  of  recent  times;  indeed,  the 
Portland  Saga,  like  the  Portland  Vase,  is 


unique  of  its  kind,  am!  becomes  only  more 
interesting  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

In  his  personal  appearance  his  Grace 
was  like  none  other  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects.  To  the  last  he  wore  peg-tops, 
tied  round  the  ankle;  his  silk  hal  was 
nearly  two  feet  high  ;  his  umbrella  was 
only  slightly  exaggerated  by  Ally  Sloper's  ; 
and  his  coats  were  a  marvel.  I  say  coats, 
because  he  wore  several  at  a  time,  appear- 
ing in  the  depths  of  winter  with  no 
fewer  than  six — three  merino  frockcoals 
and     three     overcoats,    each    set     being 


hermit  is  not  clear.  Some  say  it  was  owing 
to  the  mysterious  death  of  his  brother 
George;  others  maintain  that  he  liad  an 
affection  of  the  skin.  From  whatever 
reason,  he  was  as  much  a  recluse  as  any  of 
the  monks  that  had  knelt  and  prayed  in  the 
monastery  of  which  Welbeck  Abbey  was 
a  part ;  and  coming  of  a  race  of  restless 
workers,  he  had  to  devise  an  outlet  for  his 
energies.  This  underground  world  which 
he  created  was  the  result.  Hundreds  of 
navvies  were  employed  on  it  year  in  and 
year  om,  and  from  first  to  last  his  Grace 
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distinguished  by  a  different  coloured  lag. 
He  never  touched  bulcher-meat,  but  had 
a  chicken  killed  for  him  every  morning, 
getting  through  it  in  the  only  two  meals 
he  had  in  the  day.  He  was  driven  about 
in  a  quaint  o!d  coach  drawn  by  six  ponies, 
and  made  a  point  of  going  every  day 
to  meet  the  London  train  at  Worksop 
station. 

These  things  have  all  vanished,  but  his 
mighty  underground  works  remain,  for 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  he 
reigned  at  Welbeck  he  shut  himself  entirely 
up  in  his  demesne  and  ilevoted  his  energies 
to  making  an  underground  palace,  with 
wonderful  tunnels.      \\Tiv  he  became  a 


is  believed  to  have  spent  over  two  millions 
sterling  on  the  works— surely  an  appro- 
priate use  for  the  ground  -  rants  which 
came  to  him  from  his  London  estate. 

These  underground  rooms  consist  of 
a  gorgeous  picture-gallery  and  a  ball- 
room, while  connected  with  these  by  a 
tunnel  one  thousand  yards  in  length  is 
the  magnificent  riding-school.  This  hall 
is  385  ft.  in  length  and  51  ft.  high,  with  a 
glass  and  iron  roof,  upheld  by  fifty  pillars, 
decorated  with  various  ornamental  devicea 
in  stone  and  metal,  white  the  floor  is 
covered  with  soft  tan.  The  walls  of  thi 
buildings  are  enormously  thick  and 
absolutely  impervious  to  damp,     Welbeck 
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man  si  (in -house  itself  is  a  plain  rough 
structure,  witii  some  gorgeous  saloons 
known  as  Red,  Yellow,  Blue,  and  Swan 
Drawing-rooms,  the  last  being  named 
from  the  huge  pattern  of  a  swan  which 
forms  the  carpet. 

The  Duke  never  married.  At  least  the 
world  has  till  now  believed  that  he  never 
did.  Mrs.  Dnice,  however,  declares  that 
in  1851  he  married  Annie  Cole,  the 
natural  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Berkeiej',   masquerading  as  T.  C.  Druce. 


the  eccentric  Duke's  grandfather.  Besides 
the  Dukedom  of  Portland,  his  Grace 
succeeded,  in  i8gj,  on  the  death'  of 
his  stepmother,  to  the  Barony  of  Bolsover. 
The  Duke  was  born  at  Kinnaird  House, 
Perth,  the  residence  of  his  maternal 
grandfather.  He  married,  in  1889,  Miss 
Winifred  Anne  Dallas  -  Yorke — whose 
mother,  a  Scotchwoman,  it  is  interesting 
to  remember,  was  married  at  the  historic 
Bimam,  near  Dunkeld,  by  Charles 
Kingslcy.       They    have    two    children — 


As  we  all  know,  the  Duke  died  fifteen 
years  after  Druce  was  buried,  when 
his  co-heirship  to  the  Barony  of  Ogle 
devolved  on  his  sisters,  the  late  Lady 
Ossington  and  Lady  Howard  de  Walden, 
while  he  was  succeeded  as  Duke  of 
Portland  by  his  cousin,  till  then  plain 
Mr.  Cavendish -Be  ntinck,  a  Lieutenant  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards. 

The  present  Duke  is  a  solid,  plain- 
living  English  squire,  who  looks  after  the 
vast  property  into  which  he  came  so 
curiously,    for    he   was    descended    from 


Lady  Victoria  Alexandrina,  for  whom  the 
Queen  stood  sponsor  in  person,  and  the 
Ufarquis  of  Titchfield,  who  will  be  six 
years  old  in  March.  The  Duchess  of 
Portland  is  one  of  themostcharmingwomen 
in  the  peerage.  She  is  not  the  victim  of 
that  extraordinary  craving  for  vulgar 
notoriety  which  affects  some  ennobled 
dames,  and  makes  them  as  common  as  a 
burlesque  actress.  She  is  a  quiet,  simple 
woman,  who  neither  writes  foolish  books 
nor  makes  philanthropy  an  excuse  for 
publicity. 


A     DAY     WITHOUT     THE     EVER. 


A     FARCE, 


CHARACTERS. 

He  (<z  Bachelor  Confirmed),  \  She  (<z  Bachelor  Maid), 


Scene  :  Promenade  Deck  of  the  SS,  '^  Platonic ^     He  and  She  seated  tete-a-tete^  swathed  up 

to  the  chin  in  rugs. 


He.  So  you  still  adhere  to  your  extraordinary  views  of  matrimony  ? 

She.  That 's  putting  it  too  mildly.  I  got  past  the  point  of  adhesion  long  ago. 
It 's  a  matter  of  absorption  now. 

He.  Ah!  I  see.  YouVe  ceased  to  be  a  barnacle;  you  *ve  become  a  sponge. 
Isn't  that  a  backward  step  in  the  process  of  evolution  } 

She.  Indeed  it  isn't!  A  barnacle  may  be  shaken  from  what  it  adheres  to,  but  a 
sponge  retains  what  it  absorbs. 

He.  Until  some  ruthless  hand  squeezes  it  dry. 

She.  Let  *s  not  talk  in  metaphors.  Figures  of  speech  will  lie  the  same  as  any 
other  figures.     Let 's  stick  to  facts. 

He.  What  facts  ? 

She.  Matrimonial  facts,  I  suppose.     That  *s  what  we  were  discussing. 

He.  Isn't  it  a  rather  dangerous  subject  ? 

She.  It  might  be  for  two  silly  young  things  who  couldn't  speak  of  it  without  losing 
their  heads  ;  but  we  are  too  good  friends  for  that. 

He.  Very  well,  since  we  are  so  well  insured  against  the  loss  of  heads,  hands,  and 
hearts,  we  will  proceed.     Do  you  still  call  marriage  a  failure  ? 

She.  I  call  it  suicide. 

He.  Whew  !  That 's — er — more  advanced,  I  suppose.  May  I  ask  how  you  arrived 
at  that  conclusion  } 

She.  How  does  anybody  arrive  at  a  conclusion  } 

He.  Woman,  lovely  woman,  usually  jumps  at  it. 

She.  Not  a  woman  with  any  reasoning  power.  That  conclusion  is  purely  logical. 
One  girl  throws  herself  into  the  Seine  or  the  Thames  and  thereby  loses  her  life,  her 
identity,  her  individuality  ;  another  leaps  into  matrimony  with  the  same  result.  Why 
not  call  it  by  the  same  name  ? 

He.  Why  not,  and  yet  why  } 

She.  Because — if — people  could  see  it  as  it  really  is  they  would  shun' it. 

He.  But  suicides  are  increasing  at  a  more  alarming  rate  than  marriages. 

She.  I  know  it,  and  I  think  it's  perfectly  sinful  for  us  to  allow  such  things  to  go 
on  day  after  day  and  not  so  much  as  lift  a  finger  to  prevent  them ! 

H  e.  We  are  certainly  setting  a  good  example  to  both  classes  of  misguided  mortals. 

She.  But  example  won't  save  them. 
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He.  Oh,  well,  if  people  want  to  throw  themselves  into  the  Seine,  Thames,  or 
matrimony,  it  *s  their  own  funeral  or  wedding,  as  the  case  may  be.  There 's  no  reason 
why  we  should  bother  our  brains  about  it. 

She.  It  *s  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  like  that,  because  you  *re  a  man,  and  people 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  haven't  married  because  you  don't  care  to.  But  if  you  were 
a  woman  you  couldn't  make  anybody  think  you  'd  remained  single  from  choice.  If  a 
woman  isn't  married  by  the  time  she 's  thirty  the  whole  world  infers  it 's  because 
nobody  has  asked  her. 

He.  Then  you  propose  to  set  yourself  right  by  proving  the  rest  of  the  world  wrong. 
Why  do  you  take  the  trouble  ?     Why  not  defy  opinion,  as  I  do  ? 

She.  Because  I  'm  not  a  man. 

He.  Then  let  a  man  do  it  for  you.  Let  me  publish  broadcast  that  I  have  sought 
your  hand  in  vain,  and  am  condemned  to  a  lone  life  of  celibacy  by  your  stern  refusal. 

She.  Would  you  do  so  much  for  a  woman  ? 

He.  I  would  for  a  friend. 

She.  But  I  could  not  permit  such  a  sacrifice. 

He.  It  would  be  no  sacrifice.  Think  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to  me  to  place 
myself  out  of  the  reach  of  relentless  matchmakers ! 

She.  My  conscience  would  consume  me  if  I  let  you  place  yourself  in  such  a  false 
position. 

He.  Why  not  make  my  position  true  ?  Don't  start.  I  'm  not  going  to  bore  you 
with  a  proposal — merely  a  proposition.  The  announcement  of  your  rejection  would 
clear  the  social  atmosphere  for  each  of  us.  But  since  your  scruples  will  not  permit  you 
to  take  the  matter  on  trust,  I  shall  assume  the  role  of  lover,  and  you  must,  for  the 
moment,  look  at  me  in  that  light  or  be  a  prey  to  your  consuming  conscience  for  ever 
afterward.  I  shall  be  your  lover,  not  **  for  ever  and  a  day,"  but  for  *'  a  day  without 
the  ever,"  and  shall  proceed  to  make  love  to  you  after  the  most  approved  fashion. 

She.  How  does  your  bachelorship  happen  to  know  the  most  approved  fashion  in 
love-making  ? 

He.  From  Cupid's  fashion-book — the  novel.  I  know  I  must  begin  :  '*  When  first 
I  gazed  upon  your  lovely  face " 

She.  Oh,  that  style  went  out  of  fashion  long  ago.  Besides,  you  can't  remember 
when  first  you  gazed  upon  my  face. 

He.  I  can't  ?  Then  listen.  It  was  on  a  summer's  evening  :  you  were  strolling  in 
the  garden.     You  wore  a  white  muslin  frock  and  a  scarlet  sash. 

She.  Oh,  do  you  remember  that  scarlet  sash  ? 

He.  Well,  rather.     I  have  three  inches  of  it  in  my  possession  now. 

She.  You  !     How  did  you  get  it  ? 

He.  Never  mind  how  I  got  it.  The  thing  for  you  to  remember  is  that  I  've  kept  it 
for  ten  years. 

She.  Why.^ 

He.  That's  a  curious  question  to  ask  a  lover.  I  kept  it  for  the  same  reason,  I 
suppose,  that  I  kept  the  daisy  you  gave  me  that  day  in  the  meadow  after  you  had  pulled 
off  its  petals  to  tell  your  fortune ;  for  the  same  reason  that  I  kept  the  rose  I  took  from 
your  hair  the  night  of  the  Dudley  Ball. 

She.  Wc  were  very  silly  then — but — ver}-  happy. 

He.  We  were  always  happy  together,  you  and  I,  until  I  came  back  from  India  and 
found  vou  'd  turned  vour  back  on  all  mankind. 

She.  But  not  on  you.  It  was  mankind  in  general  that  disgusted  me.  And  because 
the  specimens  that  sought  my  favour  were  not  to  my  liking,  society  must  pass  sentence 
that  I  had  never  been  asked  at  all. 

He.  Then  I  must  hasten  my  proposal  and  set  society  right.  I  would  like  to  do  it 
properly,  you  know,  on  bended  knee,  with  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and  all  that,  but  the 
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deck 's  too  slipperj-,  and  I  'm  getting  too  old  to  kneel  gracefully.  Besides,  we  're  bound 
up  in  these  ru^s  like  two  mummies,  so  1  '11  have  to  leave  all  that  to  your  imagination. 

She,  I  think  we  can  dispense  with  the  stage  setting. 

He.  Then  I  shall  deliver  my  proposal  as  1  always  thought  I  should  if  I  were  given 
the  chance — straight  from  the  shoulder.     Mary,  I  love  you,  will  you  be  my  wife  .'' 

She.  I — I  think  I'm  growing  cold.     I — I  must  go  inside. 

He.  Of  course  you're  growing  cold.  It's  the  proper  temperature  for  a  refusal. 
But  you  can't  go  till  you  've  given  me  my  answer.     Will  you  be  my  wife  ? 

She.  Please  let  me  go  ;  I  'm  tired  of  jesting.  {Alttmpts  to  risi,  but  sinks  back, 
murmuring.)     I  am  so  hopelessly  entangled. 

He    Your  answer  will  set  you  free. 

She.  What  is  the  most  approved  fashion  for  a — a — refusal  } 

He.  I  know  of  no  fashion  of  refusal  that  I  would  approve  of.  The  proper  thing 
is  to  say  "  \'es  "  and  be  happy  ever  after. 

She.  But  that  isn't  what  you  e.xpect  of  me. 

He.  That's  where  you  make  your  mistake.  That  is  exactly  what  1  do  expect 
of  you. 

She.  Just  for  a  day— not  for  ever  ? 

He.  Name  the  day,  and  I  'II  risk  the  ever. 

She.  But  think  of  all  the  dreadful  things  I've  said  about  marriage.  It  would  be 
ridiculously  inconsistent  for  me  to  marry. 

He.  Nonsense!  It  would  be  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  .\s 
soon  as  we  leave  the  Platonic  we  '11  slip  off  and  be  married,  then  I  '11  cable  your  friends 
that  you  were  tired  of  single  life  and  have  committed  matrimonial  suicide. 

Elizaueth  Overstreet  Cfppy. 


JAN      CRISFORD'S      RETURN. 


By    ZACK. 


THE  village  was  built  on  each  side  of 
the  uneven  cobble-stone  steps  that 
led  round  the  cliff's  edge  to  the  sea. 
Higher  up,  and  apart,  stood  Jan  Crisford*s 
cottage  ;  behind  it  lay  a  few  fields,  a  patch 
of  copse,  where  in  summer  the  night-jar 
whirled  his  hot  wheel  of  song  from  dusk 
to  dawn,  and  the  moor,  wild,  untameable, 
silent.  Grey  mists  drifted  past  the  cottage 
out  over  the  moor,  and  at  their  heels  trod  the 
echo  of  the  incoming  tide.  On  the  horizon 
grew  a  Scotch  fir,  and  beneath  it  lay  Jan 
Crisford.  He  was  travel-stained  and  wet 
with  dew ;  his  clothes  hung  limp  about 
him ;  but  the  expression  of  his  face  was 
tense,  and  his  grey  eyes,  as  he  stared 
toward  the  village,  seemed  to  pierce  the 
mist  like  a  drill.  On  the  ground  beside 
him  was  an  open  letter.  Mechanically  he 
lowered  his  gaze,  and  his  eyes  fell  full  on 
the  cramped,  ill-omened  words — 

**  Vengeance  was  made  by  the  Almighty 
for  Hisself;  and  you  ain't  got  no  call  to  be 
ashamed  o'  using  it  after  Him." 

A  tremor  convulsed  the  man ;  he  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

**  Ay,  and  it's  vengeance  I'll  have!" 
he  burst  out.  **  Ain't  her  mv  wife,  and 
ain't  her  acted  unfaithful .'' " 

He  started  forward  with  quick,  uneven 
steps.  **  Her  shall  suffer  for  it,"  he  mut- 
tered. **  *Tis  droo  the  child  I  '11  make 
her  suffer — the  child  that  be  hers,  though 
it  bain't  mine."  The  words  came  stiflfly, 
breaking  from  his  chest  like  sobs.  *'  And 
us  ain't  been  married  dree  years,"  he  con- 
tinued, **  not  dree  years." 

He  stumbled  on,  moving  much  as  some 
dumb  animal  in  pain.  The  mists  lifted  ; 
the  sea  became  visible,  a  broad  .strip  of 
turquoise-coloured  sky  lying  close  to  the 
horizon.     At  a  turn  of  the  path  he  met 


his  mother.  He  would  have  brushed  past, 
but  she  put  out  a  hand  and  stayed  him. 

**  I  knowed  you  would  come,  Jan,"  she 
said.  **  I  reckoned  you  wouldn't  be  one 
for  delaying " 

**  Where  is  her  ?  "  he  exclaimed—**  her 
and  her  child  ?  " 

The  woman's  face,  stiff  -  moulded  by 
years,  was  remodelled  by  fierce  exultation. 
**Yoube  more  revenged  than  you  think 
on,"  she  cried.     **  The  child " 

But  he  did  not  heed ;  the  word 
**  revenge  "  stabbing  his  heart  and  goading 
him  forward  on  his  quest  of  retribution. 
A  few  moments  later  his  cottage  rose 
before  him  ;  the  tall  hollyhocks  standing 
against  the  wall,  the  copse  still  and  breeze- 
less,  and  between  it  and  the  village  a  great 
uncramped  field  of  corn.  At  the  sight  of 
his  cottage,  the  pla^e  where  he  had  played 
as  a  child,  and  brought  home  his  bride  as 
a  man,  loneliness  took  possession  of  him ; 
his  anger,  which  had  been  stayed  by  the 
sight  of  familiar  things,  rekindled  the 
more  fiercely  because  of  the  pain  they 
inflicted  on  him.  With  a  half-muttered 
curse  he  rushed  up  the  broken  steps, 
pushed  back  the  door  and  entered. 

The  blinds  were  down,  and  the  small, 
low-ceilinged  kitchen  dark  and  chilly.  His 
wife  rose  and  faced  him,  and  they  stood 
staring  each  into  the  other's  eyes.  He 
raised  his  hand  as  if  to  strike  her,  and 
then  dropped  it  again. 

**  Where  be  the  child  ?  "  he  exclaimed 
hoarsely. 

She  burst  into  a  laugh,  so  harsh  that  it 
seemed  to  cut  the  man's  pain  till  it  bled. 

**  In  there,"  she  answered,  pointing 
towards  a  closed  door.  **  Do  you  reckon 
to  make  the  child  suflfer  'coz  I  cared  for 
another  more  than  you  ?  " 
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**  Ay,"  he  replied,  "  I  '11  strike  'ee  droo 
the  child."  He  came  close  up  to  her. 
"  Bain't  'ee  afeard  ?  "  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him,  coldly  inscrutable. 
"  Do  your  worst,"  she  answered,  and  he 
turned  from  her  to  the  closed  door. 

It  was  locked  ;  with  the  heave  of  the 
shoulders  he  forced  the  bolts  and  sprang 
in.  The  bed  had  been  stripped  bare  of 
covering,  and  on  it  lay  the  child,  dead. 

Baffled  and  helpless,  Jan  stood  staring 
down  upon  it.  He  noticed  that  the  small 
baby  fingers  were  crushed  ;  the  softly 
fleshed  arm  discoloured.  Resting  the 
child's  hand  on  his  own,  he  regarded  it 
intently.  The  sight  of  the  frail,  tortured 
fingers  oppressed  him,  and  seemed  in 
some  stealthy  way  to  cast  a  slur  upon  his 
manhood.    Tears  gathered  in  his  eyes  and 


fell  upon  the  baby's  hand.  His  wife  had 
entered  the  room,  and,  unperceived  by 
him,  stood  watching.  A  startled  wonder- 
ment filled  her,  and  then  a  great  need  of 
pity. 

"  Oh,  Jan,  Jan ! "  she  cried,  coming 
forward,  **  I  overlaid  the  child  in  my  sleep  ; 
crushed  him  with  my  breast  that  should 
have  sheltered  him.  Do  •'ee  reckon  the 
poor  lamb  suffered  a  deal  ?  " 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  and  her 
face  was  no  longer  that  of  the  woman  who 
had  deceived  him,  but  that  of  a  mother 
who  had  lost  her  child.  Gazing  at  her, 
the  anger  left  his  heart. 

She  held  out  her  hands.  **0h,  Jan, 
comfort  me  !  "  she  cried. 

And  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  com- 
forted her. 


ALL   HALLOWS   EVE. 


SEATS  and  settle,  cups  and  kettle,  girls,  come  dust  'em  up, 
All  Hallows  Eve  is  round  on  us  again ; 
And  if  we  cannot  keep  each  good  old  custom  up. 

The  neighbours  all  will  cruelly  complain. 
Set  the  bowls  of  fate,  the  empty,  full,  and  muddy  one, 

For  blindfold  lads  and  lassies  to  be  tried ; 
Range  nuts  and  apples,  each  a  ripe  and  rudely  one. 
For  duckin'  and  for  bumin'  side  bv  side. 

Now  we  're  ready  to  the  ribbon  for  receivin*  them. 

Grandfather's  clock  is  just  upon  the  stroke. 

And  if  there  's  right  and  raison  for  believin'  them, 

A  score  or  more  entirely  are  bespoke. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Sure,  there  's  somethin'  verj'  quare  indeed  about  it  now, 

With  sorra  sign  or  signal  from  them  all : 
And  To-night,  the  Spirits'  Night,  I  much  misdoubt  me  now. 

But  somethin'  ghostly 's  goin'  to  befall. 

Mercy  on  us !    see  those  shadows  takin'  fliij:ht  to  us. 

And  hark  !    that  low,  sweet  music  in  between  ! 

*Tis  All  Hallows  Spirits  surely  bearin'  blii^^ht  to  us, 

And  the  Fairies  flutin'  warnin'  from  their  green. 
«  «  *  «  « 

Arrah,  now  then,  after  all,  'tis  just  the  whole  of  ye 
Playin'  ghosts  and  fairy  pipers  round  the  ricks ; 

I  'd  like  well  to  have  my  hand  behind  each  poll  of  ye ! 

But,  come  in  !    and  for  your  sweethearts  spare  your  tricks. 

A.  P. 


A   DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  SCAVENGER  BOY. 

Bv    J.    D.    SVMON. 


AMONG  all  the  active  little  officials 
who  enliven  the  London  streets, 
the  most  mercurial  is  surely  the  "  Street 
Orderly-Boj."  The  thickest  traffic  has  no 
terrors  for  him  :  he  threads  it  as  if  it  were 
a  needle,  diving,  ducking,  scrambling, 
gliding,  and  all  the  time  plying  his  calling 
and  making, 
as    his    name 

implies,  the  ■  ■    > 

streets  orderly. 
The  n  e  u-  s- 
boy's  activity 
is  proverbial, 
so  is  his  voice, 
butfornimble- 
ness  the  street 
orderly-boy 
fairlv  eclipses 
him;   and    his 


scoop,  which  necessitate  such  agility  and 
readiness  if  the  work  is  to  be   properly 

The  Strand  boy  is  no  sluggard,  but  for 
my  part,  I  confess  that  my  liking  is  all  for 
his  brother  of  the  City.  His  short  brush 
and  scoop  have  made  him  the  creature  he 
is.  Watch  htm 
as  he  forms 
himself,  as  it 
were,  into  a 
quadruped,  on 
all  fours. 
pushing  his 
scoop,  plying 
his  brush,  and 
all  the  time 
getting  his 
locomotive 
power  from 
his    twinkling 


takes,  too,  his 
life  in  his 
hand  in  a  way 
that  the  uews- 
boy  is  not 
called   upon 


Temple  Bar. 

though  no  longer  visible,  is  still  a  great 
dividing  line,  and  among  other  scpara-  ■ 
tions,  it  separates  tivo  distinct  classes  of 
street  orderly-boy.  Kast  and  west  there 
is  a  dilferent  uniform  and  a  different 
type  of  boy.  Westward  they  seem  less 
active,  and  if  you  come  to  talk  to  them 
vuu  will  find  iheni  heavier  in  wit.  No 
doubt  this  is  due  to  their  weapons  and 
methi«i  of  work.  For  westward  they  are 
encumbered  with  a  long,  heavy  shovel ; 
eastward  tlu-v  use  a  short  hand-brush  and 


;s;    mark, 
I,  how  alive 


and  current  of 
the  huge  river 
of  traffic  which 
is  his  element, 
and  you  must 
perforce  confess  that  here  is   a  very  re- 
markable and  very  useful  member  of  the 
community. 

The  City  boy  begins  work  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Yoii  will  know 
him  not  only  by  his  tools,  but  by  his  cap 
with  its  brass  badge  and  number.  His 
western  colleague's  headgear  is  more  like 
the  fireman's,  but  both  wear  the  little 
white  fatigue- jacket  and  corduroys. 

To  Fleet  Street  five  boys  are  detailed, 
and  they  are  as  lively  a  lot  as  one  would 
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expect  in  that  arena  of  wits.  The  street  is 
divided  into  five  districts,  for  one  of  which 
each  youngster  is  responsible.  So  from 
eight  o'clock  onwards  our  street  orderly- 
boy  threads  the  labyrinth  of  vehicles, 
scurrying  under  horses'  noses,  evading 
wheels  and  shafts,  and  leaving,  as  cverj' 
good  man  should  do,  his  little  corner  of 
the  world  belter  than  he  found  it.  At 
half-past  eleven  thpre 
is  a  lull  in  the  mad 
game,  and  the  gentle- 
man of  the  brush 
goes  home  if  he  can, 
more   usually   to   the 


the  boys  seated,  some  of  them,  on  their 
scoops,  and  grouped  picturesquely  round 
one  of  the  "shoots"  where  they  deposit 
their  rubbish,  taking  their  ease  in'  what 
shade  is  to  be  found.  liut  it  is  only 
for  a  few  minutes.  Duty  calls,  and  otf 
they  go  again,  the  bright  brass  badges 
of  their  caps  twinkling  in  the  sunlight 
as  the  boys  flash  in  and  out  among  the 

Five  o'clock  brings  release  to  a  section  ; 
but  ever)'  one  week  out  of  three  one  bov, 
if  he  is  of  the  "  City  Company,"  works 
later;  "night-work,"  he  calls  it.  Then 
he  is  not  free  till  eight,  but  the  trouble 
is  worth  his  while,  for  he  has  three 
shillings  extra  for  his  pains.  His  usual 
weekly  wage  is  nine  shillings.  That  he 
calls  his  "standing  money";  the  rest  is 
"  overtime,"  This  wage,  for  a  boy  of 
fourteen  or  so,  is  really  much  better  than 
in  many  more  "genteel"  occupations. 

They  are  a  healthy,  happy-looking  lot 
of  boys,  and  enjoy  the  adventurous  part 
of  their  life.  Sometimes,  though  not 
often,  there  are  accidents.  One  boy  told 
me  how  he  was  run  over  and  spent  three 
months  in  hospital.  Another,  a  brown- 
eyed  rascal,  chimed  in  to  tell  with  gusto 


shop,"    for 

his    mid- 

day   rcfecti 

Dn.     Half 

an  hour  is 

the    time 

allowed,  but  he  does 

not    take 

t    for    his 

meal.     Af 

erwards 

you     mav 

see     him 

curled  up 

n  a  quiet 

corner     for     a     rest, 

and  |>erhaps  a  little 

nap.   for   the   war   of 

the  streets  cannot 

disturb  one  who  holds 

its  cau.se   so  cheap.     Then  at  it  again, 

twisting,    turning,     sweeping,    shovelling 

until     about     three     o'clock.       At    that 

hour,   if  it  is  hot  weather,  you  may  see 


of  the  nearest  sha. 
on  Holborn  Viadui 
two  heavy  carts,  i 
our  young  official  si 
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as  10  get  between  one  of  the  carts  and  the 
omnibus.  The  shafts  of.  the  cart  just 
grazed    him,   and    he   thotight   when   the 


boily  of  ihc  vehicle  came  along  he  would 
be  crushed  ;  but  fortunately  the  driver  of 
one  of  the  carls  saw  him,  and  contrived 
to  swervf  aside  in  time. 

"  Only  my  scoop  was  run  over,"  grinned 
the  bov  in  conclusion. 

"And  how  long  «i 

"  Oh,  no  time  ;  it 
was  easier  mended 
than  Hilly." 

They  have  pleasant 


h  OS  pit 


of  professional  scoops  attuned  to  scale 
and  struck  with  the  professional  brush. 
The  method  was  very  much  like  that  of 
the  hand-bell  ringers,  and  the 
musical  effect  pretty  nearly  as 
good.  So,  you  see,  even  the 
humble  calling  of  a  scavenger- 
boy  is  not  antagonistic  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts. 

There  are  two  hundred 
boys  in  the  employ  of  the 
City.  For  the  Strand  district 
the  number  is  forty.  Some 
of  the  Strand  boys  belong 
to  a  home ;  the  City  boy, 
however,  is,  to  quote  his 
elliptical  slang, "  on  bis  own." 
This     is     perhaps     another 

But  then  there  is  always 
that  cumbrous  scraper  to 
handicap  the  young  knight 
of  order  whose  province  is 
west  of  Temple  Bar,  and 
that,  it  must  be  confessed, 
makes  a  difference. 
But  both  classes,  like  healthy  boys,  are 
keen  on  one  thing. 

'■.\nd  after  work?"  I  asked  them. 
"  What  then  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  urchins,  eagerly  antici- 
pating the  welcome  stroke  of  five,  "  Why 
then.  Sir,  we  p/,iv." 


tho 


of 


vas 


bright  little  ladt 
a  Christmas  enter- 
tainment which 
given  them  by  a  lead- 
ing newspaper.  As 
might     be     expected, 


the    bovs    ther 


;elve 


contributed  largelv  to 
the    evening's    enter- 


amusing   pan   of   the 
programme    was     the 


xvxrl. 

BATEMAN    AND    MISS 

A     TALE    FOR    "  GROWN-UPS." 
By   "DOT." 

SCOTT. 

MR.  DUFF'S  writing  this  for  me, 
'cause  he  can  write  quicker 'n  me, 
and  doesn't  have  to  have  double  lines,  and 
can  spell  the  big  words,  and  doesn't  have 
to  hang  his  tongue  out  when  he 's  writing, 
like  Meg  says  I  do.  I  don't  really — and 
of  course  I  know,  'cause  I'm  bigger 'n 
Meg. 

But  it's  me  that's  telling  the  tale.  I'm 
Dot.  And  then  there 's  Jim,  but  he  's  quite 
old,  and  goes  to  the  Vicarage  ev'ry  day 
for  lessons,  and  smokes  bits  oi  cane  and 
brown  paper.  He  let  me  try  one  day,  but 
it  made  me  all  sick  inside.  But  he  says 
he  's  used  to  it. 

The  tale  begins  like  this.  One  day 
there  was  a  tennis-party  here,  and  INIiss 
Scott,  our  governess,  was  playing  with 
Mr.  Bateman — that's  the  curate.  Meg 
and  me  don't  like  Mr.  Bateman,  'cause 
when  we  're  out  for  a  walk  and  meet  him, 
he  always  talks  all  the  time  to  Miss  Scott, 
and  she  won't  tell  us  anything,  only  just 
says,  "  No,  darling,  run  along,"  or  *'  Yes, 
dear,  now  run  on."  And  he  always  calls 
us  **  children,"  and  Meg  and  me  do  hate 
that.  Jim  used  to  call  us  **  children  " 
after  he  went  to  school.  But  one  day  he 
wanted  Meg's  big  doll  very  badly,  to  play 
Merriqueen  of  Scots  with.  And  I  'suaded 
Meg  to  let  him  have  it  if  he  'd  promise  not 
to  call  us  "  children  "  again.  But  I  didn't 
know  he  was  going  to  cut  her  head  off; 
and  I  think  Merriqueen  of  Sc6ts  is  a 
nasty,  cruel  game. 

Well,  the  afternoon  that  we  was  having 
the  tennis-party  Meg  and  me  wore  our 
best  frocks.  Mine  is  white  silk,  and  it 's 
got  loose,  puffy  sleeves,  and  it 's  nearly  as 


long  as  my  feet.  Mr.  Duff  says,  **  Oh,  cut 
it  short !  "  but  I  don't  want  it  cut.  I  think 
it 's  nicer  like  it  is. 

Meg  and  me  were  'lowed  to  be  on  the 
lawn  with  nurse.  And  we  could  tell  we 
was  going  to  enjoy  ourselves,  'cause  there 
was  such  heaps  an'  heaps  of  strawberries. 

After  we  'd  eaten  as  many  as  we  could 
hold,  nurse  wanted  us  to  go  in  to  tea.  But 
we  couldn't  really  eat  anything  else,  so  we 
told  nurse  we  'd  be  very  good  if  she  'd  let 
us  stay  outside,  while  she  went  in  and  had 
her  tea.  And  so  she  did.  And  Meg  and 
me  went  off  to  the  shrubbery  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden.  There  's  a  summer-house 
there  where  Meg  and  me  hide  while  Jim 's 
on  the  "  war-path."  Only  he  's  not  really 
on  the  path,  he 's  on  the  grass  by  the  side 
of  the  summer-house,  and  then  he  finds 
us,  and  shoots  us — not  really,  you  know — 
just  with  a  walking-stick. 

Well,  when  we  got  there  we  could  see 
Mr.  Bateman  and  Miss  Scott,  sitting  in 
the  summer-house,  only  they  couldn't  see 
us,  'cause  of  the  shrubs. 

So  I  said  to  Meg,  "  Let 's  go  on  the 
war-grass,  and  then  find  them  and  shoot 
them' ! " 

There  was  lots  of  sticks  by  the  side  of 
the  summer-house  that  we  could  shoot 
them  with,  so  Meg  and  me  creeped  up, 
like  Jim  does,  very  quiet,  and  while  we 
was  looking  for  two  sticks  to  shoot  them 
with,  we  heard  Mr.  Bateman  talking  very 
sillily  to  Miss  Scott.  He  was  saying 
**  darling,"  and  "  dear,"  and  people 
generally,  always,  say  "  darling "  and 
**dear"  to  other  people  when  they  want 
them  to  run  away.     But  he'd  got  tight 
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.  hold   of    Miss   Scotfs   hand,  and   so,   of 

j  course,  she  couldn't  run  away.     So  it  was 

very  stupid  of  him.     But  Miss  Scott  didn't 

tell  him  he  was  silly,  she  just  said,  **  Oh, 

Mr.  Bateman  !  " 

And  then  Meg  and  me  found  the  sticks 
and  shot  them,  but  they  didn't  seem  to 
think  it  was  a  nice  game  at  all.  And  Miss 
Scott  wanted  to  know  where  nurse  was, 
and  then  she  took  us  in  to  nurse.  When 
nurse  had  finished  her  tea  she  took  us  out 
again  on  the  lawn,  and  I  went  and  talked 
to  Auntie  Grace  and  Mrs.  Starkey. 

And  I  told  them  all  about  the  game 
we  'd  been  playing,  and  how  we  'd  shot 
Mr.  Bateman  and  Miss  Scott. 

Mrs.  Starkey  asked  Auntie  Grace  who 
Mr.  Bateman  was  ;  and  Auntie  said — 

*'  Oh,  he  's  our  curate,  and  that  most 
testable  of  creatures,  a  male  flirt !  " 

And  then  Mrs.  Starkev  said,  "  Little 
pitchers."  And  then  they  began  to  talk 
low,  so  I  went  awav. 

I  think  that  **  Little  Pitchers  "  game  is 
a  very  silly  one.  I  wonder  grown-ups 
don't  play  something  nicer.  Somebody 
just  says  **  Little  pitchers ! "  and  then 
they  all  talk  ver)'  low,  or  stop  talking 
altogether.  I  'd  much  rather  have 
**  Simon  says  *  thumbs   up  ! '  " 

I  asked  nurse,  after,  what  a  *'male  "  was, 
*cause  I  always  likes  to  know  things  I 
don't  know.  And  nurse  said  it  was  a  letter 
that  comes  from  'Stralia.  She  often  had 
one  from  her  sweet-tart,  she  said.  And 
then  I  asked  her  what  a  "  flirt"  was,  and 
she  said  it  was  anybody  who  pretended  to 
be  anybody's  sweet-tart,  but  wasn't  really. 
So  I  asked  her  if  she  thought  Mr.  Bate- 
man was  pretending  to  be  Miss  Scott's 
sweet-tart,  and  she  said  yes,  very  likely. 
I  don't  know  what  the  **  male  "  had  to  do 


with  it,  but  p'raps  he  pretended  to  send 
her  a  letter  from  'Stralia,  as  well  as  pre- 
tending to  be  her  sweet-tart. 

And  then,  after,  p'raps  it  was  a  week, 
or  three  days,  Meg  and  me  was  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  a  lot  of  people  was 
there,  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

And  so  I  was  talking  to  ]\Ir.  Bateman 
and  then  I  asked  him  why  he  pretended  to 
be  Miss  Scott's  sweet-tart — 'cause  I  wanted 
to  know — and  then  everybody  was  quiet, 
like  as  if  somebody  had  said  **  Little 
pitchers,"  only  I  didn't  hear  anybody  say 
it,  and  mamma  said — 

'*  Hush,  Dot ;   be  quiet." 

And  when  I  wanted  to  tell  her  what 
auntie  had  said,  she  stopped  me;  and  then 
]\Ir.  Bateman  said  to  mamma — 

**  It 's  quite  true,  Mrs.  HaMam.  I  want 
to  rob  you  of  Miss  Scott."  And  then 
he  began  to  talk  low  to  mamma,  and  all 
the  other  people  began  to  buzz-talk  again. 

And  then,  after,  I  heard  auntie  saying 
to  mamma,  "Well,  Dot's  begun  early  as 
matchmaker.  I  'm  sure,  if  she  hadn't 
given  Mr.  Bateman  away  so  hopelessly, 
he  'd  never  have  settled  with  Miss  Scott, 
he  'd  have  flitted  on  to  someone  else.  But 
he  behaved  in  a  very  manly  way,  I  think." 

I  couldn't  understand  quite  what  auntie 
meant,  'cause  I  can'i  make  matches.  I  can 
strike  them  though,  if  nurse  '11  let  me. 
And  how  cotdld  I  give  Mr.  Bateman  away — 
like  as  if  he  was  a  toy  or  a  penny  }  And 
nurse  said  that  "fl:;;ting"  meant  moving 
all  your  furniture  in  a  cart  to  another 
house  ! 

But  there's  going  to  be  the  wedding 
soon,  and  ^leg  and  me  are  going  to  be 
bridesmaids,  and  we  're  going  to  have 
new  frocks.  {^Lengthy  description  of  same 
omitted. — E.  Duff.] 
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HOW    COFFEE    CAME    TO    PARIS. 


By    STODDARD    DEWEY. 


"  '^  T  ^HERE  are  two  things  Frenchmen 
X  will  never  swallow — coffee  and 
Racine's  poetry." 

This  was  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
Madame  de  S^vign(§  in  the  year  1669, 
when  Soliman  Aga,  the  Sultan's  Ambas- 
sador to  Louis  XIV.,  was  first  treating  the 
French  courtiers  to  the  Turkish  drink. 
She  was  not  the  only  one  to  make  a  wry 
face  over  her  cup  with  its  hot,  black 
decoction  of  muddy  grounds  thickened 
with  sweet  syrup.  She  had  not  learned 
to  recognise  in  the  aroma  a  stimulant 
to  jaded  brains  and  a  restorative  of 
outsparkled  wit.  She  w^as  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  her  prophecy  fail  on  both 
counts. 

At  that  time  Frenchmen  were  not  greatly 
troubled  by  their  nerves.  The  use  of 
drinks  strong  with  alcohol  was  still  so 
uncommon  that  in  1659,  for  the  first  time, 
the  King  of  France  bethought  himself  of 
levying  a  tax  on  distilled  liquors.  The 
wines,  fermented  generously  from  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  were  helped  out  with 
home-brewed  beer,  apple  and  pear  cider, 
and  a  thick  mead  or  hydromel  of  fermented 
honey  and  water.  Racine  only  followed 
the  custom  of  all  the  poets  of  this  Augustan 
age — of  sprightly  La  Fontaine  as  of  critical 
Boileau — when  he  frequented  the  cabaret 
of  the  Pomme  de  Pin  in  the  City,  behind 
the  cloisters  of  Notre  Dame.  There  was 
good-fellowship  round  the  fire  where  the 
spit  was  turning,  and  the  poets  tuned 
their  lyres  to  a  higher  key  as  they  tasted 
the  puree  sepiembrale,  which  was  to  French 
wine  what  the  October  brew  was  to 
English  ale.  There  were  few  heady 
drinks,  and  only  rough  troopers  or  men 
constantly  in  the  open  air  were  likely  to 


swallow    them    in    quantity   sufficient    to 
muddle  their  brains. 

London  was  ahead  of  Paris  in  the  use 
of  mild  stimulants  that  wind  up  the  nerves 
without  perplexing  the  mind.  In  the  last 
days  of  Cromwell's  Commonwealth,  on 
May  19,  1657,  the  Pudi/ck  Adver/iser  printed 
the  following  notice  on  its  coarse  paper, 
where  the  oil  of  the  ink  stained  the  page — 

In  Bartholomew  Lane,  on  the  backside  of  the 
Old  Exchange,  the  drink  called  Coffee,  which  is  a 
very  wholesom  and  Physical  drink,  having  many 
excellent  vertues,  closes  the  Orifice  of  the  Stomach, 
fortifies  the  heat  within,  helpeth  Digestion, 
quickeneth  the  Spirits,  maketh  the  heart  lightsora, 
is  good  against  Eye-sores,  Coughs  or  Colds, 
Rhumes,  Consumptions,  Head  -  ache,  Dropsie, 
Gout,  Scurvy,  King's  Evil,  and  many  others,  is  to 
be  sold  both  in  the  morning  and  at  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon. 

These  medicinal  properties  of  the  new 
drink  gave  way  in  the  minds  of  Londoners 
to  the  more  comforting  qualities  of  *'  that 
excellent,  and  by  all  physicians  approved, 
China  drink,  called  by  the  Chineans  Tcha, 
by  other  Nations  Tay,  alias  Tee.*'  Coffee, 
however,  kept  the  privilege  of  its  priority, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  435th  number  of  the 
Royalist  Mercurius  PoUticus^  dated  Sept.  23, 
1658,  where  tea  '*  is  sold  at  the  Sultaner's- 
head,  a  Cophee-house,  in  Sweeting's  Rents, 
by  the  Royal  Exchange,  London.'' 

Parisians  have  always  cared  to  be 
amused  rather  than  to  be  built  up 
spiritually ;  and  tea  has  never  become 
thoroughly  familiar  to  them.  But  when 
the  common  people  had  a  chance  to  taste 
the  novelty  from  Constantinople,  coffee 
became  what  it  has  remained — the  drink 
of  the  French  race  and  nation.  After  a 
century,  France  woke  up  to  find  herself  all 
nerves.     In  another  hundred  years,  after 
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the  discharges  of  the  Revolutions,  she 
finds  an  immense  void  in  the  breast — 
k  vague  d  fame.  Pertiaps  it  would  be 
a  paradox  to  say  that  the  use  of  coffee — 
the  bou'lful  mixed  with  mil!;  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  little  cup  or  glassful,  strong 
and  black,  after  noonday  luncheon  and 
evening  dinner — is  either  cause  or  occa- 
sion of  ivhat  has  happened  to  the  world 
from  French  nerves. 

It  was  in  1672  that  the  Armenian  Pascal 
set  up  the  first  coftoe-shop,  like  those  of 


be  many  places  where  all 
luxuries  and  exotic  goods  were  to  be 
found,  with  amusements  of  every  kind 
thrown  into  the  bargain. 

The  place  of  the  fair  was  surrounded 
with  long  rows  of  two-storey  buildings 
that  served  as  walls  to  the  enclosure.  The 
lower  storey  opened  on  the  inside  in 
arcades.  Here  were  installed  in  order : 
the  birdsellers  ;  the  merchants  of  crockery 
and  chinaware,  which  was  just  becoming 
id  those  who  sold  linen,  both 


Constantinople,  at  the  Fair  of  Saint  Ger- 
main. This  was  held  each  year  during 
the  two  first  months  of  spring.  It  occupied 
a  great  four-sided  inclosure  on  the  land 
of  the  monks  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of 
Saint  Germain-des-Pr^s,  just  inside  the 
city  wall  and  not  far  from  the  Latin 
Quarter  of  the  schools.  Caravans  of 
traders,  guarded  by  soldiers,  came  to  it 
from  foreign  parts,  gathering  by  the  way 
visitors  from  the  provincial  towns.  Good 
roads  were  slill  few  ;  and  there  could  not 


coarse  and  line,  all  woven  by  hand.  Down 
the  centre  of  the  broad  enclosure  ran  four 
rows  of  wooden  buildings,  each  divided 
into  five  "  pavilions.''  These  were  for 
the  .sale  of  the  other  wares  here  brought 
together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
known  world.  In  the  first  pavilion 
were  hats,  parchment,  paper,  and  paste- 
board articles,  all  made  in  France. 
Hut  alongside  were  little  dogs  from 
Bologna,  in  Italy,  such  as  ladies  of 
fashion     then      led      about     with     them. 
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The  third  pavilion  of  the  second  row 
was  entirely  given  over  to  traders  from 
England  and  Flanders,  from  Holland 
and  Germany.  In  the  fifth  pavilion  there 
were  surgeons  ai>d  barbers,  one  man  often 
practising  both  arts ;  and  with  these  were 
the  nail-sellers  and  iron-founders.  The 
fourth  pavilion  of  the  fourth  row  held  all 
the  eatables  which  were  for  sale,  the  fair 
not  being  a  common  market.  There  were 
cakes  and  gingerbread,  sausages  and  ham, 
spices  and  preserves.  Two  pavilions  away 
were  the  dealers  in  Spanish  wine,  Portu- 
guese oranges,  "  double  "  beer,  fruits  and 
Rosolio.  This  was  an  Italian  liqueur 
made  from  vanilla,  amber,  and  oil  of 
roses,  all  dissolved  in  a  clear  syrup  of 
sugar  and  water.  There  was  room  for 
something  new  to  drink. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  hubbub  of  buying 
and  selling  and  sight-seeing  came  Pascal 
the  Armenian,  with  his  coffee  and  waiter- 
boys  from  Constantinople.  The  sellers  of 
such  casual  refreshment  did  not  take 
places  under  the  pavilions,  but  circulated 
about  the  enclosure  wherever  the  crowd 
might  gather.  They  had  to  pay  for  this 
privilege,  but  they  made  common  cause 
with  the  jugglers,  dancers,  men  with 
trained  animals,  play-actors  of  mysteries 
and  mimes,  and  wandering  musicians. 
These  catered  at  every  turn  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  public.  Beside  their  plat- 
forms Pascal  set  up  his  stand,  with  its 
array  of  little  cups  and  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  make  good  coffee.  The  grateful 
steam  tempted  the  people  who  crowded 
around  in  the  chilly  spring  weather,  and 
soon  everyone  knew  about  the  new  drink — 
the  **  little  black  "  cupful,  or  petit  noir,  as 
the  Parisians  call  it  to  this  day. 

After  a  time,  Pascal  began  sending  his 
boys  through  the  city.  Each  was  pro- 
vided with  a  coffee-pot,  heated  by  a  lamp, 


and  with  nougat^  made  of  almonds  and 
honey,  and  other  Oriental  sweet-stuffs. 
They  tempted  the  inhabitants  with  coffee 
at  their  own  doors ;  but  for  seventeen  years 
no  one  seems  to  have  thought  it  could  be 
•made  in  Paris  by  anyone  else  than  a  man 
all  the  way  from  Turkey.  Pascal  came 
back,  spring  after  spring,  until  all  who 
visited  the  Fair  of  Saint  Germain  learned 
to  look  for  him.  Great  lords  and  fine 
ladies,  citizens'  wives  from  across  the 
river,  common  people  and  idlers,  all  knew 
the  hot,  comforting  drink  of  the  Turk. 
They  might  stand  open-mouthed  in  front 
of  the  fair-gate,  where  some  mountebank 
in  gay  costume  was  shouting  from  his 
platform  the  wonderful  cures  he  had 
wrought ;  but  when  the  damp  spring  air 
got  into  their  throats,  they  found  Pascal's 
steaming  coffee  the  sovereign  remedy. 

At  last,  in  1689,  a  sharp-witted  Italian 
opened  his  shop  across  the  street  from  the 
King's  Theatre  of  the  Comddie  Fran^aise. 
He  had  royal  license  to  sell  spices,  ices, 
barley-water,  lemonade,  and  other  such 
refreshments.  He  added  coffee  to  the 
list,  and  it  proved  the  most  successful  of 
all.  So  he  gave  the  name  ca/i  io  his  whole 
refreshment  place.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
numberless  French  caf^s,  from  which  the 
use  of  coffee  now  spread  rapidly  into 
families  themselves. 

It  was  in  this  Caf^  Procope  (the  name 
of  the  Sicilian  proprietor)  that  cackling 
Voltaire  and  resonant  Diderot  met  daily 
with  their  friends  the  phi/osop/ies.  **  Taking 
their  coffee,  they  overthrew  all  religions ; 
and  while  they  attacked  heaven,  they 
prepared  unwittingly  the  upheaval  of 
the  earth."  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  causes  and  circumstance,  the  French 
Revolution  was  not  brought  about  until 
coffee  as  well  as  philosophy  had  come 
to  Paris. 


THE  LEGEND  OP  ST.  AUSTIN 
AND  THE  CHILD. 


ST.  Austin  going  in  thought 
Along  the  sea-sands  grey, 
.  Into  another  world  was  caught, 
And  Carthage  far  away. 

He  saw  the  City  of  God 

Hang  in  the  saffron  sky ; 
And  this  was  holy  ground  he  trod, 

Where  mortals  come  not  nigh. 

He  saw  pale  spires  aglow, 

Houses  of  heavenly  sheen ; 
All  in  a  world  of  rose  and  snow, 

A  sea  of  gold  and  green. 

The  singing  of  the  sea 

Was  in  his  ears  half-heard. 
For  in  the  branches  of  a  tree 

There  sang  a  heavenly  bird. 

There  at  his  feet  he  dreamed, 
The  River  of  Life  flowed  on  ; 

Amber  and  chrysoprase  it  gleamed. 
Its  bed  of  diamonds  shone. 

Overhead  in  the  tree 

Hung  apples  ripe  and  round ; 
Such  bloom  and  fragrance  might  not  be 

Except  on  heavenly  ground. 

The  Tree  of  Life  he  knew 

Troubled  by  murmurings 
Of  mjTiad  angels  as  they  flew 

And  shook  it  with  their  wings. 

Celestial  music  soared 

From  citherns  and  from  flutes, 
The  jewelled  harp-strings  of  the  Lord 

Glimmered  among  the  fruits. 

There  amid  Paradise 

The  saint  was  rapt  away 
From  unillumined  sands  and  skies 

And  floor  of  muddy  clay. 

His  soul  took  wings  and  flew. 

Forgetting  mortal  stain, 
Upon  the  track  of  that  bright  crew 

That  homed  to  heaven  again. 

Forgetting  mortal  dearth 

It  seized  on  heavenly  things. 

Till  it  was  cast  again  to  earth, 
Because  it  had  not  wings. 

Because  the  Three  in  One 

He  could  not  understand. 
Baffled  and  beaten  and  undone. 

He  gazed  o'er  sea  and  land. 

Then  by  a  little  pool 

A  lovely  child  he  saw ; 
A  harmless  thing  and  beautiful, 

And  yet  so  full  of  awe. 


That  with  a  curved  sea-sheli. 

Held  in  his  rosy  hand, 
Had  scooped  himself  a  little  well 

Within  the  yielding  sand. 

And  to  and  fro  went  he. 

Between  it  and  the  wave, 
Bearing  his  shell  filled  with  the  sea. 

To  find  a  sandy  grave. 

"What  is  it  that  you  do, 

You  lovely  boy  and  bold  ?  " 
"  I  empty  out  the  ocean  blue, 

You  man  that  go  in  gold. 

"  See  you  how  in  this  cup 
I  bind  the  great  sea's  girth." 

"  Ah  no,  the  grey  sands  suck  it   up ; 
Your  cup  is  little  worth. 

"  Now  put  your  play  aside. 

And  let  the  ocean  be. 
Tell  me  your  name,  O  violet-eyed, 

That  empty  out  the  sea  ! 

'*  What  lineage  high  and  fine 

Is  yours,   O  lovely  boy, 
That  sure  art  sprung  of  royal  line, 

A  people's  hop>e  and  joy." 

**  Austin,  as  you  have  said, 
A  crown  my  Sire  doth  wear. 

My  mother  was  a  royal  maid 
And  yet  went  cold  and  bare.'* 

He  shook  his  golden  curls, 
And  laughed  a  laugh  of  glee, 

"  The  night  that  I  was  born,  the  churls, 
They  would  not  shelter  me. 

"  The  bitter  night  I  came, 

Each  star  sang  in  its  sphere. 
Now  riddle,  riddle  me  my  name, 

My  Austin,  tried  and  dear." 

Austin  is  on  his  face, 

Before  that  vision  bright. 
♦♦  My  Lord,  what  dost  Thou  in  this  place 

With  such  a  sinful  wight  ?  " 

*•  I  come  not  here  in  wrath. 

But  I  come  here  in  love, 
My  Austin,  skilled  in  life  and  death, 

Thy  vanity  to  prove. 

'•Mortal,  yet  over-bold 

To  fly  where  th'  eagle  flies, 
As  soon  this  cup  the  sea  will  hold 

As  thou  My  Mysteries. 

"Patience  a  little  yet, 

And  thou  shalt  be  with  Me, 
And  in  thy  soul's  small  cup  unmeet, 

Myself  -will  pour  the  sea." 

When  Austin  raised  his  head. 

No  Child  was  there  beside. 
But  in  the  cup  the  Child  had  made, 

There  swelled  the  rising  tide. — K.  T.  H. 
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CHRISTMAS     CUSTOMS. 


CUSTOM  must  be  indulged  with 
custom,  or  custom  will  weep," 
says  a  Manx  proverb  ;  and  if  custom  fell 
a-weeping,  poor  wench,  'twere  pity  of  our 
lives  ! 

Therefore,  let  us  begin  Christmas  Day 
with  setting  light  to  an  ashen  faggot  to 
serve  for  the  oak  Yule  log  (if  we  be 
Devonshire  born),  and  let  our  first  meal 
be  made  of  herrings,  fresh  or  salted.  Let 
us  refrain  from  giving  away  either  bread 
or  salt  all  the  day  through,  lest  we  give 
away  our  luc.k — mince-pies  and  a  slice 
of  Christmas  -  pudding  are  not  under 
the  embargo,  so  our  hands  need  not  be 
tied  from  all  loving  and  giving  ways  ;  and 
let  us  not  lend  silver  or  pay  gold  away  on 
this  day  of  the  days.  Time  enough  for 
that  on  Boxing  Day,  as  every  house-master 
regretfully  remembers,  anticipating  the 
clamorous  open  hands  of  turncock,  post- 
man, fireman,  butcher,  baker,  and  candle- 
stick-maker that  will  knock  on  the  morrow 
at  his  door.  If  it  is  beyond  our  **  human 
possible  "  to  uplift  truthfully  the  cheery 
carol  of  "  The  boar's  head  in  hand 
bring  I,"  we  will  at  least  eat  together  of 
the  roast  beef  of  Old  England,  of  plum- 
pudding  and  mince-pies,  of  apples  and 
nuts  and  almonds,  though  the  once 
familiar  frumenty  be  forgotten  on  the  bill 
of  fare.  **  Rings  and  things  and  fine 
array  "  we  will  all  put  on,  and  we  may  do 
worse  than  copy  the  Danish  custom  which 
proclaims  the  Julafred  or  Yule  Peace,  and 
punishes  any  breach  of  it  by  a  heavy  fine. 
Kvcn  the  Good  People  —  the  Gentle 
People,  the  Prairies  know,  and  keep  sacred 
this  piece  of  Yule,  for  then — 

No  fairy  takes  or  witch  has  power  to  charm 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 


Another  quaint  and  lovely  fashion  that 
English  Christmas-keepers  would  do  well 
to  borrow  from  their  neighbours  in  the 
Netherlands  and  in  Austria-Hungary  is 
the  custom  of  leaving  the  house  -  doors 
wide  open  just  as  the  clock  strikes  mid- 
night, that  Mary  and  her  Son  may  enter 
in  and  bless  the  merry  companies.  In 
other  countries  lighted  candles  are  placed 
in  every  window,  so  that  the  Christ-child, 
passing  by  outside,  may  not  miss  His  way 
in  the  dark. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  hang  up  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  that  the 
birds  may  find  one  meal  sure  on  Christmas 
Day;  nor  need  we  doubt  that  the  lucky 
man  is  he  who  is  born  on  Christmas  Day. 
Nor  need  we  flinch  from  the  pretty 
Cornish  fancy  that  at  midnight  on 
Christmas  night  all  water  turns  into  wine, 
and  in  every  stall  and  stable  the  horses  and 
cattle  receive  human  speech  for  an  hour, 
while  the  bees  sing  the  "  Gloria"  in  theii 
dark  skeps  outside.  Why  not,  indeed  ? 
Wilder  fancies  may  be  devised,  and 
stranger  things  have  come  to  pass.  Wise 
men  took  simplicity  to  them  for  their 
cleading,  and  shod  themselves  with  faith 
and  followed  a  wandering  star  to  a 
mean  stable  in  a  little  Jewish  town ;  and 
thousands  still  come  reverently  to  the 
place  where  their  bones  lie  in  Koln 
city,  and  envy  them  their  journey  and 
their  goal. 

And  why  should  not  the  bees  and 
the  cattle  give  thanks  as  well  as  we  ? 
All  strange  things  and  wild  things 
and  sweet  things  are  made  possible 
at  Christmas  ;  "so  hallowed  and  so 
gracious  is  the  time,"  for  a  Child*s 
sake.  Nora  Hopper. 
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WHERE  THE  WICKED  CHINEE   GOES  TO. 

By     JOHN     FOSTER     FRASER. 

Willi  lllutlntuinj  iy  a  Ckiirst  ArlM. 


YOU  can  never  tell  what  religion  a 
Chinaman  is.  He  doesn't  know 
himself.  But  he  accepts  three  religions 
to  make  sure.  He  is  usually  a  Buddhist, 
a  Taoist,  and  a  Confucian ;  but  where 
one  begins  and  the 
other  ends  nobody 
in  this  world,  and 
few  in  the  next,  can 
tell.  Therefore, 
when  jou  read 
statistics  about  how 
many  Buddhists 
and  Taoist  3  and 
Confucians  and 
ether  sects  there 
are  in  China,  they 
arc  as  accurate  as 
anv  rough  calcu- 
Uit'ion  you  make 
of  the  number  of 
people  in  England 
who  prefer  Wor- 
cester sauce  lo 
Yorkshire  relish. 

Chinese    gods 

are  like  nightmares 

I   broad    daylight. 


Our 


ng  I 


months  I  was 
ing  China. 
Burma  on  o 


tide 


to  Japan  on  the  mhi-r,  I  got  on  quite  a 
nodiling  sort  of  acquaintance  with  scores 
of  them.  They  are  ferocious  monsters. 
k\.  ihf  ii-mple  tloors  are  always  two — one 
on  i-ach  side — in  the  most  fearful  passion, 
twi.sting  their  faces  and  swinging  mallets, 
and  evidently  intent  on  doing  something 
dangerous.  He  "s  a  foolish,  half-witted 
chap   is  the    Chinese    devil,    for  whereas 


ordinary  mortals  can  see  with  even  half 
an  eye,  and  that  with  a  cast  in  it,  that  the 
guardian  gods  are  only  stucco,  the  poor 
deluded  devil  believes  they  are  real, 
and  being  afraid  of  receiving  a  bang 
over  the  head, 
too 


The  Chinee  has 
long  been  poeti- 
cally famous  for 
tricks  that  are  dark. 
But  the  way  he 
fools  the  gods  in 
the  heavens  above 
and  the  demons 
in  the  earth 
beneath  proves  him 
a  humorist  without 
knowing  it,  1  used 
lo  get  more  fun 
out  of  a  Chinese 
funeral    than   cier, 

(lays,  I  got  out  of 
a  Punch-and-Judy 
show.  A  China- 
man, when  he  has 

successful  ill  busi- 
ness,  al"-ays    buys 


himself 
sturdy,  water-tight,  warrantcd-t 
coflfm.  It  makes  such  a  fine  < 
the  drawing-room.  And  when  lie  is  bii 
he  isn't  really  buried,  but  the  cofl 
placed  cm  the  ground  and  eart 
shovelled  over  him  until  there  is  i]i 
respectable  heap.  The  greater  the 
the  greater  the  mound.  The  cioesi 
has  to  make  sacrifice  to  the  gutls  lo  ei 
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his  parents'  temporary  safety  from  discom- 
forts due   to  fire.      But   it   is'  expensive, 
killing  men  and  animals  as  sacrifices.     So  ' 
there  is  quite  a  business  preparing  paper 


men  and  paper  horsLS  and  paper  money. 
These  are  all  burnt  m  1  bonfire.  Thus 
sacrifices  are  m-ide  after  all  at  ridiculously 
beneath  cost  pricu  and  the  gods  are 
splendidly  fooled 

Of  course  it  is  quite  as  likely  as  not 
that  a  son  has  the  idea  that  his  old  father 
has  not  gone  to  hea\en  at  all.  Indeed,  as 
it  is  well  within  possibility  he  has  gone  to 
another  place  it  is  necessarj  10  conciliate 
the  elders  of  that  region  In  the  great 
city  of  Yunnan  there  is  a  place  where  you 
can  see,  the  bevtnteen  Buddhist  hells. 
The  Chamber  of  Horrors  is  a  .sylvan 
bower  in  comparison.  There,  with  life- 
like images,  is  represente<l  to  3011  the 
punishments  that  fall  to  the  wicked. 

It  is  not  nice  to  think  that  your  father 
has  to  sit  indefinitely  on  a  red-hot  oven. 
And  if  you  cannot  manage,  all  at  once,  to 
get  him  out  of  the  nether  regions,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  bribe  the  stoker  of  that 
oven  to  slacken  somewhat  in  his  firing-up 
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ardour.  So  the  Chinaman  who  has  a 
father  in  this  unpleasant  position  goes  to 
this  great  temple  on  the  outskirts  of 
Yunnan  city.  To  an  old  monk  att  he  door 
he  planks  down  his  threepence,  and  in 
return  receives  a  cheque  for  ^500  on  the 
Bank  of  the  Under-world.  He  marches 
to  the  temple,  burns  the  cheque  at  a  holy 
the  money  forth- 
for  transmission. 
Or,  if  he  does  not  care  for  a  cheque,  he 
IS  chunks  of  silver. 
buy  a  clothes-basket 
full  of  cardboard  boxes  all  covered  with 
silver  tinsel.  These  are  consumed  in  the 
sacted  fire,  and  are  just  as  effective  as 
though  the  boxes  had  really  been  lumps 
of  solid  metal.  Everybody  is  fooled  ; 
even  Wong  himself,  I  fancy,  is  fooled 
a  bit. 

When   a   Chinaman    falls   sick,   it    isn't 
quietness    and     homceopathic    medicines 


if  he  does  not  t 
send  tremendoi 
xpence  1: 


and  fresh  air  that  are  given  to  him.  Should 
it  be  a  sore  eye  or  a  diseased  nose  or  an 
aching  knee,  he  himself  goes  off  to  the 
temple,  deposits  his  shilling  on  the  table 
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of  the  iviztn-faccH  monk  bj'  ihc  lioor,  and 
receives  two  pieces  of  paper  covered  wilh 
cabalistic  signs.  Then  he  enters  and 
hunts  out  the  demon  that  is  responsible 
for  all  the  aches  and  pains  in  the  world. 
The  demon  is  certain  to  liave  his  eyes  and 
mouth  and  ears  bunged  up  with  similar 
piccesofpaper  to  those  the  ailingChinaman 
carries  in  his  hand.  Indeed,  the  image  is 
plastered  with  them,  a  mass  of  them  here, 
a  mass  there.  So  Wong  says  his  prayers, 
claps  one  of  the  plasters  over  his  left  eye, 
which   has  been    sore  this  last  fortnight. 


claps  ilie  other  over  the  left  rye  of  the 
demon,  and  is  confident  that  in  a  couple 
of  davs  that  left  eve  will  cease  from 
trouhling. 

I!ui  if  lie  is  really  very  ill— doubled  up 
wilh  sickness  and  a  racking  brain— it  isn't 
medicines  that  do  him  gooil.     It 's  an  evil 


^I'l 


t  that  has  got  inside   hii 
.,.irit  ha 


and  thai 


:  to  be  conciliated  or 
frightened.  A  necromancer  c<mies  wilh  a 
white  Cockerel  uTider  his  arm.  Ho  {Kjints 
the  cockerel  to  the  west,  the  south,  and  the 
east.  Then  he  says  a  lot  uf  strange  things. 
Tlien  he  cut-,  the  cockerel's  throat. 


If,  however,  the  evil  one  is  not  appeased, 
an  engagement  must  be  made  with  a  troupe 
of  professional  demon -frighteners.  Demon- 
frightening  is  a  special  trade.  The  Chinese 
haberdashcror  pork-butchor,  when  business 
goes  ill,  docs  not  ascribe  it  to  foreign  com- 
petition, or  the  underselling  by  the  man 


■  the 


*ay. 


petence.  The  reason  he  doesn't  do  a 
thriving  trade  in  haberdashery  or  pork  is 
because  an  evil  spirit  is  somewhere  about 
the  shop  frightening  prosperity  away.  So 
he  hires  half-a-dozen  devil -frightener.f, 
and  they  come  with  their  gongs  and  their 
cymbals,  and  they  bang  away  furiously, 
making  a  deafening  and  horrible  din. 
Even  a  devil  has  to  retire  before  the  noise, 
and  the  sale  of  pork  takes  a  turn  for  the 
better.  So  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  falls 
sick.  lie  is  in  agony  from  an  incurable 
disease.  The  cymbals  and  gongs  an- 
brought  into  the  room.  The  more  ill  he 
is,  the  greater  the  hubbub  has  to  Ik-. 
Crackers  are  let  off  frequently,  csixicially 
during  the  night.  The  row  is  kept  going 
for  three  days.  Then  the  man  has 
got  belter  or  he  is  deail.  He's  usually 
dea<i. 

As  all  Chinamen  are  bv  nature  wicked. 
it  's  well  thai  Ihey  get  to  know  in  this  life 
exactly  the  .sort  of  punishment  that  awaits 
them  in  the  next.  So  they  receive  instruc- 
tion by  plasier-of-i)aris  representation,  I 
have  referred  to  the  temple  at  Vunnan- 
Sen,  when-  vou  can  liehold  striking  models 
of  the  liudilhisi  hells.  In  other  cities  are 
other  hells.  I  took  a  ,i;rim  <lelight  visiting 
lliem  Hhenevcr  I  had  the  chance.  One 
had  the  same  sort  of  clammy  satisfaction 
as  one  feels  when,  depressed  and  out  of 
sorts,  you  go  off  to  the  before-mentioned 
Ciiamber  of  Horrors  at  Madame  Tu.ssaud's 
to  get  cheered  up  a  bit. 

Il  all  depends  what  you  've  been  up  to 
on  this  earth  whether  your  |iunishment 
under  the  earth  is  to  be  sawn  in  two  or  to 
be  sijuashed  in  a  clothes-jiress.  In  each 
of  the  hells    sit   one    or   two,   or   mavbe 


thret 


Ider 


Thei 


liab-faced.  and  slit-eyed;  generally  n 
nished  gold,  and  twice  the  si/.e  . 
ordinary  man.  They  're  all  relatives 
tell  that  by  the  same  stern,  callous. 
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iron  sort  of  countenance  they  possess; 
by  the  uniform  shape  of  the  chin,  mouth, 
and  nose,  but  above  all  by  the  irradiating 
<liabolical  glee  that  suffuses  every  stucco 
face.  They  sit  on  a  throne  and  look 
fixedly  at  the  work  of  the  executioners  and 
the  squirms  of  the  executed.  The  figures 
in  the  pit  are  a  little  under  hfe-size.  But 
Jihere's  plenty  of  realism  and  piled -up 
horror.  The  imps  engaged  in  flaying, 
;boring  holes  through  chests,  hanging  men 
up  by  the  toes,  and  generally  making 
■things  lively,  have  often  one  glittering  eye 
■stuck  in  the  centre  of  a  coal-black  head, 
•the  lower  part  of  which  is  literally  half 
mouth,  stretching  from  ear  to  car.  Their 
laugh  is  something  to  remember  in  your 
dreams,  so  that  you  wake  up  in  a  fit  of  cold 
perspiration  yelling  for  it  to  be  taken  away. 
There  was  a  victim  being  crucified,  and 
the  imps  were  slowly  shortening  him  at 
the  knees  with  a  reti-staincd  saw.  Stand- 
ing in    front  of  the   wooden    bars — that 


prevent  the  live  public  comiuj;  in  direct 
contact  with  this  particular  hell— were  two 
young  men,  flapping  their  long  Chinese 
slecve_s    in    agony    of   despair,    swinging 


their  pig-tails  in  dismay,  while  tears  trickled 
obliquely  out  of  their  almond -shaped  eyes 
because  the  monk  at  the  entrance  to  the 
temple  had  told  them  that  was  the  exact 


j^-^r^^r-^T-^ 


fate  of  their  old  father  at  that  particular 
moment.  They  groaned  and  soblied  ;  then 
ihey  got  a  gong  and  relieved  their  sorrow 
by  thwacking  it ;  they  pushed  a  cuji  of  rice 
and  some  hard-boilod  eggs  through  the 
bars  as  sustL-nanco  lo  their  relative  in  his 
trials  ;  then  they  paid  cash  down  for  a  big 
cheque  that  would  be  despatched  that 
night  to  the  nether  regions,  conciliate  the 
elders,  and  cease  the  sawing  at  the  knees. 
ISeforc  another  hc-H  stood  an  old  woman, 
rather  complacently  watching  folks  being 
thrown  backwards  into  a  cauldron,  and 
then  probed  with  pitchforks.  She  evidently 
had  relatives  in  the  real  place,  for  she  was 
carrying  an  armful  of  propitiatory  tapers, 
l)aper,  gold,  and  large  cheques.  Then 
there  was  a  j)lace  with  a  long  stove  like  a 
red-hot  kitchen  range.  Defunct,  and  yet 
tolerably  lively  mortals  were  sitting  on  the 
top  tying  themselves  into  knots,  while  a 
number  of  brutes  with  heads  like  bulls 
gloated    leeringly.      'I'he    eldei?.    v^.   -^w. 
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adjoining  place  ouned  a  perennial  laugh  ; 
for  the  imps  had  men  by  the  heels,  and 
were  dashing  their  heads  on  stones.  One 
man  was  being  pressed  on  a  row  of 
daggers.  Next  door  several  wicked 
Chinese  had  fallen  on  spiked  momitains, 
and  there  they  were  impaled  and  writhing. 
There  was  a  lake  with  men  struggling 
among  slimy,  double  -  headed  snakes  ; 
there  were  several  creatures  hung  up  in 
the  air  with  a  hook  through  their  vertebra ; 
and  quite  common  were  the  cases  of  evil- 
doers swung  by  the  pigtail  and  being 
disembowelled. 

Certainly  ihey  're  pretty  ingenious  where 
the  naughty  Chinese  go.  If  a  Celestial 
has  a  reprobate  of  a  sire,  he  does  not  talk 
to  him  for  his  good,  but  lakes  him  au 
afternoon  stroll  in  the  Kingdom  of  Below, 


lets  him  see  for  himself  what  "o  likely  to 
happen  in  the  uncomfortable  by-and-by, 
and  then  hints  he  doesn't  think  he '11  be 
able  to  afford  the  expense  of  buying  the 
imps  off.  If  that  doesn't  make  a  China- 
man turn  from  his  wrongdoing,  and  make 
him  promise  to  be  a  better  father  hence- 
forth, nothing  will.  The  idea  is  a  good 
one.  There  's  nothing  like  having  concrete 
examples  of  one's  future  fate. 

The  last  time  I  was  at  church  I  noticed 
the  parson  had  confused  and  hany  ideas 
about  where  his  congregation  ivas  going 
to.  I  therefore  throw  out  the  suggestion 
that  a  committee  of  prelates  be  at  once 
despatched  to  China.  At  the  next  Church 
Congress  they  can  present  a  report  on  the 
erection  of  a  stucco  Hades  suitable  to  an 
enlightened  London. 


CHEEVERS    AND    THE    LOVE    OF    BEAUTY. 


By    BARRY    PAIN. 


THE    report   in   the   very    local    and 
very    suburban   newspaper   ran   as 
follows — 

The  Chairman  :  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Cheevers  has  no  love  of  beauty. 

Mr.  Cheevers  :  You  *re  a  liar.  (Cries  of 
•**  Order !  Order !  "  and  "  Withdraw !  ") 

Mr.  Cheevers,  rising  again,  amid  considerable 
sensation,  said  that  he  was  accustomed  to  give  as 
good  as  he  got.  Give  him  civility  and  he  would 
l^ve  civility  in  return.  Give  him  sarcasm  and  he 
supposed  he  could  be  as  sarcastic  as  anybody  else 
if  he  cared  to. 

The  Chairman  :  Unless  Mr.  Cheevers  is  rising 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  apology  I  must  refuse 
to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Cheevers  :  Steady  on.  I  'm  coming  to 
that.  What  I  said  was  said  in  the  heat  of 
the  moment  in  answer  to  an  insult  which  I  had 
received.  I  *m  quite  willing  to  withdraw  if 
the  chairman  ^iW  reconsider  what  he  said. 
All  I  wished  to  imply  was  that  the  chairman  was 
saying  what  he  knew  to  be  untrue.  (Cries  of 
"  Order  !  ")  Or,  if  you  like  to  put  it  differently, 
was  unintentionally  inaccurate.  I  do  not  want  to 
bring  coals  to  Newcastle  by  dwelling  on  the 
subject,  so  I  '11  merely  say  I  apologise. 

The  Chairman  :  That  will  be  sufficient.  P'or 
my  part,  I  am  sony  if  anything  I  said  wounded  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Cheevers.  I  merely  gave  my  own 
opinion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  dis- 
cussion \^ath  reference  to  the  pattern  of  gas-lamp  to 
be  adopted  is  resumed,  Mr.  Cheevers  u-ill  give  me 
reason  to  modify  it. 

The  incident  then  terminated,  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  meeting  was  resumed. 

Yes,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  local 
reporter  the  incident  had  terminated,  but 
with  Mr.  Cheevers  it  still  lingered.  It 
rankled  in  his  mind  ;  during  the  rest  of 
the  sitting  he  said  nothing.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  when  the  chairman  offered 
to  help  him  on  with  his  coat,  he  refused, 
said  **  Good -night  "  somewhat  snappily 
and  walked  out. 


*'  Rather  touchy,"  said  the  chairman  to 
the  Reverend  Albert  Warrington,  the  vicar 
of  the  parish. 

**  I  am  afraid  so,"  said  the  vicar,  **  and 
yet  a  well-meaning  man,  1  believe." 

Mr.  Cheevers  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
little  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Waterloo  Station.  Every  morning  he 
went  from  his  suburb  to  his  shop,  and 
every  evening  from  his  shop  to  his  suburb. 
He  dealt  in  second-hand  clothing,  was 
doing  fairly  well,  and  contemplated  extend- 
ing his  business.  In  the  conduct  of  it  he 
employed  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egson.  Egson 
was  the  name  which  appeared  over  the 
door  and  in  the  advertisements.  It  was 
Mr.  Egson  who  led  the  somewhat  ashamed 
male  applicant  with  his  bundle  into  a 
decent  privacy  behind  a  partition,  where 
the  price  of  one  black  diagonal  coat,  some- 
what frayed  about  the  cuffs,  could  be 
settled  between  them.  It  was  Mrs.  Egson 
who  conducted  the  lady  clients  to  a  similar 
desirable  privacy  behind  another  partition. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  general  impression 
that  the  shop  was  Egson's,  and  Mr. 
Cheevers  did  nothing  to  disturb  it.  In 
the  suburb  he  spoke  of  himself  vaguely  as 
being  engaged  in  quite  a  small  way  in  the 
export  trade  in  the  City.  None  the  less, 
that  shop  was  Cheevers*,  and  the  working 
capital  belonged  to  Cheevers,  and  the 
profits  accrued  to  Cheevers.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Egson  were  merely  paid  servants, 
very  well  paid  because  they  were  singularly 
smart  and  remarkably  hard-working,  and 
perfectly  honest.  Once,  it  was  long  ago, 
the  shop  had  belonged  to  the  Egsons, 
but  speculation  had  swamped  them.  Then 
Cheevers,    as    he    occasionallv    rcTwv^vk'^^ 
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them,  rescued  them.  As  the  business 
spread,  Mr.  Cheevers  took  himself  more 
and  more  seriously.  He  joined  every 
available  committee.  He  spoke  in  public 
whenever  he  had  the  chance,  and  some- 
times when  he  had  not.  The  aflfSits  of 
his  suburb  were  deep  in  his  heart.  One 
day,  possibly,  he  might  rise  to  higher 
things ;  but  only  to  his  wife,  who  was  a  good 
woman,  did  he  darkly  hint  of  his  ambition. 

As  he  walked  home  from  the  meeting 
that  sentence  haunted  him.  **  It  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Cheevers  has  no  love  of 
beauty."  It  was  too  bad.  Upon  his  soul, 
it  was  too  bad.  The  chairman  might 
almost  as  well  have  said  that  he  was  not 
a  gentleman.  Love  of  t^eauty  ?  He 
doubted  if  there  was  any  man  with  a 
house  in  the  terrace  where  Cheevers  lived 
who  spent  more  on  beauty.  Pictures,  for 
instance.  Take  the  dining-room.  An 
enlarged  and  coloured  photograph  of 
Mr.  Cheevers  on  the  left  of  the  fire- 
place, an  enlarged  and  coloured  photo- 
graph of  Mrs.  Cheevers  on  the  right  of 
the  fireplace,  and  coloured  by  hand,  mark 
you !  Ornaments,  again.  The  mantel- 
piece was  full  of  them.  The  tables  were 
full  of  them  too.  In  the  drawing-room 
he  had  complained  frequently  ;  there  was 
no  room  to  put  anything  down  for  the 
ornaments.  He  did  not  know  how  it  might 
be  in  the  chairman's  house,  but  in  his  own 
there  were  antimacassars  on  every  chair. 
None  of  your  vulgar  crotchet  work,  either! 
Crewel-work,  representing  children  and 
pigs  and  rustic  gates,  outlined  in  red  silk  ; 
also  in  blue  silk.  One  in  the  drawing- 
room  he  particularly  remembered.  It  was 
one  and  fourpence  halfpenny,  and  looked 
like  brocade.  The  shopman  had  described 
it  as  Oriental.  He  would  not  mind  com- 
j)aring  his  house  with  the  chairman's 
house  any  day,  and  then  who'd  talk 
about  the  love  of  beauty  ?  The  accu- 
sation was  too  absurd  ;  he  must  dismiss  it 
from  his  mind.  And  in  order  to  do  this  he 
had  to  think  of  something  else. 

The  thought  which  occurred  to  him  was 

that  on  a  piece  of  waste  land  just  outside 

his  beloved  suburb  gipsies  had  encamped. 

Were   thcv   well   conducted  ?    Was   their 

occupation  of  the  land  legitiipate  ?    Were 


they  engaged  in  fortune-telling  or  other 
nefarious  trades  ?  In  fact,  was  anybody 
looking  after  them  at  all  ?  The  thought 
that  in  that  suburb,  unless  Cheevers  looked 
after  a  thing,  it  was  frequently  neglected,, 
was  a  considei'able  consolation  to  him- 
With  head  more  erect  and  with  renewed 
energy  he  walked  briskly  off  towards  the 
encampment. 

As  he  approached  the  caravan  an  old 
woman,  whom  he  recognised  as  one  of  the- 
gipsies,  stepped  down  towards  him.  She 
must  have  been  nearly  seventy,  but  she 
was  erect  and  had  a  fine  presence. 

**  Good  evening,  kind  gentleman,"  she 
said  ;  **  will  you  let  the  poor  gipsy  read 
your  hand  and  tell  you  of  the  great  happi- 
ness that  lies  in  store  for  you  ?  " 

His  first  thought  had  been  that  he  had 
caught  this  woman  in  the  act ;  his  second 
was  that  he  would  much  like  to  know  what 
that  great  happiness  was.  Just  as  a 
constable  in  plain  clothes  might  rightly 
drink  a  pint  of  bitter  in  order  to  prove  that 
beer  was  being  sold  without  a  license,  so 
he,  in  the  search  for  evidence,  might  justly 
have  his  fortune  told. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  **  what  do  you 
know  about  it  ?  If  you  know  anything  at 
all,  tell  me  what  I  have  been  thinking  of  as 
I  came  along  the  road." 

'*  I  could  do  that,"  she  said,  **  but  first 
you  must  cross  my  palm  with  silver." 

He  gave  her  a  reluctant  shilling. 

Her  dark,  steady,  and  piercing  eyes 
looked  firmly  into  his,  which  were  small 
and  grey  and  wavering. 

**  You  were  first  of  all,"  she  said, 
"thinking  of  the  love  of  beauty,  and 
that  you  possessed  it ;  but  you  were  not 
quite  certain  that  you  possessed  it.  Is 
that  not  so  ?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "something  of  the 
sort ;  but  I  7vas  quite  certain."  Still,  he 
was  surprised. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "you  are  a  man  of 
great  sense,  and  you  know  in  your  heart 
that  you  have  no  love  of  beauty  whatever. 
At  the  present  moment  you  would  very 
much  like  to  have  it,  though  you  would 
be  better  without  it." 

"  Prove  it,  woman,"  he  said  irritably  : 
"  prove  it !  " 
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"I  will !"  she  said.  "Cross  my  palm 
again  with  silver,  and  for  seven  days  you 
shall  have  the  love  of  beauty." 

Acting  on  a  mad  impulse,  he  drew  out 
yet  another  shilling  and  placed  it  in  her 
palm.  As  he  did  so  she  caught  his  hand. 
She  then  took  his  other  hand  and  again 
looked  hard  at  him.     And  for  a  while 


Mr.  Cheevers  had  no  more  idea  of  what 
was  happening  than  if  he  had  been  asleep, 
«  «  •  « 

When  Mr.  Cheevers  regained  his  con- 
sciousness of  what  was  happening,  he 
found  that  he  had  left  the  gipsy  encamp- 
ment far  behind  him,  and  was  walking  in 
of   his  own   house.      The 
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hour  was  late  for  that  particular  suburb  ; 
it  was  nearly  half-past  nine,  but  there 
were  still  a  few  people  about.  The 
Rev.  Albert  Warrington  passed  him, 
and  nodded  pleasantly.  Cheevers  re- 
turned the  nod  in  a  perfunctory  way. 
His  attention  was  chiefly  attracted  by  the 
sky.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  delicate 
pearly  grey  was  powdered  with  a  multi- 
tude of  silver  stars.  They  made  Cheevers 
feel  hungry,  sad,  and  mysteriously  happy 
besides.  As  he  turned  his  eyes  to  earth 
again,  he  espied  a  row  of  houses  well 
built  on  an  ugly  design,  each  house 
exactly  like  its  fellow.  **  The  marvel  to 
me  is,"  he  said  to  himself,  **  how  people 
can  live  in  such  places."  Then  he  sud- 
denly recognised  that  he  was  looking  at 
Acacia  Terrace ;  that  he  lived  at  32,  Acacia 
Terrace  himself ;  and  that  he  was  standing 
just  by  the  gate  of  it.  Almost  mechanic- 
ally he  let  himself  in  with  his  latch-key. 
His  wife  greeted  him  in  the  passage. 
She  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  good  woman. 
She  had  also,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
been  somewhat  good-looking  in  a  florid 
and  slightly  overblown  fashion.  The 
charm  of  her  premiere  jeunesse  had  gone  ; 
her  hair  was  scanty,  and  she  scorned  to 
supplement  it.  She  wore  a  silver  brooch 
at  her  fat  throat ;  she  was  unwieldy,  she 
was  voluble,  and  her  hands  were  red,  and 
she  wore  felt  slippers. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  George," 
she  said.  **  I  thought  you  were  never 
coming  home.  *Ad  a  good  meeting } " 
Mrs.  Cheevers,  it  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged, had  married  slightly  above  her- 
self. 

Cheevers  passed  her  in  the  passage 
without  the  usual  kiss  and  without  a  word. 
She  followed  him  into  the  dining-room 
and  wished  to  know  if  anything  had  put 
him  about,  and  also  if  he  would  take 
anything. 

**  I  daresay,"  she  added,  "  your  throat 
is  dry  after  all  these  speeches.  Let  the 
girl  bring  you  up  a  small  Bass." 

Cheevers  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair. 
Even  as  he  spoke  he  recognised  that 
though  he  was  speaking  the  solid  truth, 
he  was  not  speaking  at  all  like  Cheevers. 
He  said — 


"  I  am  going  to  resign.  At  these  meet- 
ings there  is  so  much  fuss  about  quite 
unworthy  objects.  So  little  is  said  on  the 
things  that  really  do  matter.  The  strained, 
ugly,  distorted  face  of  a  man  speaking 
under  great  excitement  over  the  merest 
trifle  is  positively  nauseous  to  me." 

"Well!"  said  Mrs.  Cheevers  brightly, 
**  you  need  not  lecture  me,  you  know, 
George.  And  won't  you  have  your  small 
Bass  as  usual  }  " 

"  Thanks,  no  !  "  he  answered.  (He  had 
always  said  **  No,  thanks!"  before,  but  the 
love  of  beauty  had  come  upon  him  with 
its  less  pleasing  concomitants.)  **  I  had 
no  wish  to  rebuke  you,  dear.  One  must 
live  one's  life,  I  suppose,  such  as  it  is. 
No  Bass,  thanks.  I  have  been  looking  at 
the  night  sky,  and  that  amber  colour  would 
jar  upon  me.  Give  me  something  in  a 
lower  tone.     A  cup  of  tea." 

The  tea  came  and  he  drank  it.  He  then 
threw  the  cup  into  the  fender,  where  it 
broke.  He  followed  it  with  the  saucer, 
which  also  broke.  He  turned  apologetic- 
ally to  his  wife — 

**  I  am  sorry,"  he  said  ;  **  but  we  must 
get  rid  of  these  things.  They  are  too 
terrible.  Their  ugliness  is  a  sin  and  an 
offence.  It  would  be  immoral  to  give 
them  away  or  sell  them.  We  must  destroy 
them." 

It  was  Mrs.  Cheevers's  opinion  that 
George  had  excited  himself,  and  she  said 
so.  She  also  said  that  she  hoped  he  had 
not  been  taking  anything  elsewhere.  She 
further  hoped  that  that  day  would  be  far 
distant. 

**  When  a  man  *s  put  out  like  that,"  she 
added,  "  bed  's  the  place  for  him." 

And  Mr.  Cheevers  went  to  bed.  His 
last  w.ords  that  night  dealt  with  the 
extreme  picturesqueness  of  the  gipsy  en- 
campment and  the  fact  that  the  suburb 
should  be  glad  to  have  its  monotony 
broken  by  these  beautiful  and  simple 
people. 

"  And  only  last  night,"  said  Mrs. 
Cheevers,  **  you  were  all  for  having  them 
turned  out  by  the  police.  You  *11  be  over 
this  by  to-morrow." 

W^hen  Mrs.  Cheevers  awoke  in  the 
morning  she  could  find  no  trace  of  her 
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Imsband.  He  had  breakfasted  early,  the 
servant  said,  giggling  sitghily.  That  he 
.should  have  gone  off  to  town  early  did  not 
surprise  Mrs.  Cheevers.  He  frequently 
did  this  on  days  when  he  was  likely  to  be 
busy ;  but  she  could  not  quite  understand 


that  the  iwoenlargcd  photographs,  coloured 
by  hand,  had  been  taken  down,  and  stood 
with  their  faces  to  the  wall.  The  whole  of 
the  ornaments — ihirty-two  iri  number — had 
been  removed  from  the  mantelpiece  and 
placed  in  the  coal-box.    Those  which  were 


A 


■^' 


not  broken  she  dusted  and  replaced.  She 
also  hung  up  the  photographs  again  in  their 
appointed  i)ositions.  Then  she  sighed  deeply 
and  went  about  her  household  duties.  By 
the  evening  he  would  undoubtedly  be 
In  the  dining-room  Mrs.  Cheevers  found     better.     He  came  back  by  the  customary 


that  giggle.  Somebody  had,  apparently, 
made  a  bonfire  in  the  back  garden,  and 
she  complained  to  the  girl.  The  girl  said, 
"  Master  did  it,  and  he  "s  burned  every 
1  the  'ouse." 
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train  with  an  air  of  kindly  melancholy. 
She  reminded  him  that  he  had  promised 
to  take  her  to  the  entertainment  which 
the  vicar  was  organising  on  behalf  of  the 
funds  of  the  church  school.  He  went 
not  with  that  dignity  and  importance  with 
which  he  usually  entered  the  suburban 
town-hall,  but  rather  with  the  air  of  a  lamb 
led  to  the  slaughter  and  knowing  its 
struggles  are  of  no  avail.  The  first  item 
in  the  programme  was  described  vaguely  as 
**  Song  :  Miss  Rosetta  Warrington."  The 
Rev.  Albert  Warrington  played  the  accom- 
paniment. The  song  was  entitled  "Heart 
of  My  Soul,"  by  the  author  and  composer 
of  **  Soul  of  ]\Iy  Heart,"  and  Miss  Rosetta 
was  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  tone 
flat,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
Cheevers  would  have  been  pleased  to  the 
point  of  ejaculating  **  Ongkor !  "  The 
song — we  all  know  it — has  a  waltz-time 
refrain,  and  Cheevers,  who  had  been 
growing  uneasy  during  the  verse,  rose 
slowly  from  his  place  during  the  last  three 

lines — 

Bask  with  me,  breathe  with  me, 
Be  with  me,  bum  with  me, 
Ever-rand-devermore. 

Then  he  walked  straight  out  of  the  hall. 
Mrs.  Cheevers  followed  him  in  an  agony 
and  inquired  if  he  was  ill.  He  said  that  he 
was  not  ill  ;  he  was  called  up  to  London. 
He  just  caught  his  train  and  told  her 
to  go  back  to  the  entertainment.  He 
returned  about  twelve  o'clock  that  night. 
he  had  been  to  the  St.  James's  Hall  and 
heard  Stavenhagen  play  Beethoven.  He 
said  that  this  had  reconciled  him  to  life. 
She  said,  "  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  and  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  would  have  the 
doctor  in  on  the  morrow. 

But  on  the  morrow  he  rose  early,  break- 
fasted with  patient  resignation  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  went  off  to  business  at 
his  habitual  time.  Mrs.  Cheevers  con- 
cluded that  whatever  had  been  the  matter 
with  George  had  now  blown  over,  and  in 
this  happy  belief  she  remained  until  the 
afternoon,  when  Mr.  Egson  arrived  and 
requested  particularly  to  see  her. 

**The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Egson,  looking 
nervously  round  the  room  as  he  spoke, 
**  I  've  been  getting  a  little  anxious  about 


Mr.  Cheevers ;  and  thinking  I  had  better 
step  over  and  inquire,  I  left  Mrs.  Egson 
to  manage  things  for  an  hour  or  two. 
You  see,  he's  not  been  near  the  place 
now  for  two  days,  and  he  's  not  sent  us 
any  word,  and  we  don't  know  what  to  do- 
about  it." 

With  a  presence  of  mind,  a  tact,, 
a  sangfroid  that  were  amazing  to  her  at 
the  very  moment  she  employed  them,  she 
said  that  Mr.  Cheevers  had  not  been  him- 
self. He  would  be  at  business  on  the 
following  morning.  Egson  said  that  he- 
supposed  it  had  been  an  illness,  and  he  was. 
sorry,  and  he  hoped  he  had  inconvenienced 
nobody.  Then  he  withdrew,  and  Mrs- 
Cheevers — the  need  for  diplomacy  having 
passed,  and  there  being  no  witness  to  her 
indulgence  in  her  emotions — sat  down 
and  wept.  Cheevers  arrived  home  at  the 
ordinary  hour  with  several  parcels,  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  in  a  cab  from 
the  station.  He  unpacked  these,  and 
explained  them  volubly.  One  was  an  old 
Persian  rug,  a  piece  of  perfect,  pure 
colour,  he  said,  not  dirty  colour,  like  all 
the  other  colours  in  the  house.  There 
was  also  china  which,  he  explained,  was 
at  least  unpretentious.  It  was  not  very 
good,  but  it  would  be  possible  to  eat  and 
drink  from  it  without  being  absolutely 
poisoned  by  ugliness.  There  was  also  a 
picture,  an  oil-painting.  It  had  been, 
Cheevers  owned,  an  extravagance,  but  it 
was  a  picture  one  could  live  with.  One 
could  go  when  one  was  tired  and  look  at 
it  and  be  rested.  It  contained,  he  said, 
nothing  that  was  superfluous  ;  it  was  a 
note  of  what  the  artist  had  seen,  faithfully 
and  intelligently  recorded. 

Mrs.  Cheevers  looked  at  the  picture 
and  said  it  was  very  nice.  She  was  not 
quite  certain  whether  it  represented  a 
haystack  or  a  cathedral,  and  she  did  not 
like  to  ask.  One  should  always  humour 
them,  an  old  nurse  had  told  her.  For  the 
same  reason  she  did  not  ask  him  where 
he  had  spent  his  day,  or  why  he  never 
kissed  her,  or  why  those  photographs  had 
been  removed  again,  or  why  he  took  a 
pear  which  he  was  not  intending  to  eat 
and  cut  it  carefully  in  half,  placed  it  and 
two    other   pears   with    a    willow-pattern 
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plate  and  a  glass  of  clart;t  beside  them, 
arranged  the  ligbt  carefully,  stood  a  little 
tt-ay  back,  and  then  exclaimed  :  "  What  a 
channing   piece   of  still    life   that   would 

i^he    ha<i    no   need    to   inquire,  for  his 


not  hapjicn  to  look  round.  She  remained 
hidden  in  the  booking-office  and  entered 
his  train  without  having  been  observeii  by 
him.  At  Waterloo  he  got  out,  anti  she 
again  followed  him.  He  went  over  the 
bridge  to  Charing  Cross,  up  Villiers  Street, 


madm-ss   was   obviou: 
lakf  any  further  slep 


itii  she  had  found 
he  was  supposed 

I,  when  Cheevcrs  left 
Cheevcrs  followed, 
ditictive.  but  he  did 


and  then  up  by  Trafalgar  Square.  Here 
his  pace  quickened ;  he  dashed  up  the 
steps  of  the  National  Gallery  at  a  terrific 
rate.  She  found  him  in  the  Turner  Room. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  had  spent  the 
previous  days  there.  He  said  that  ii  had 
been    his  wish   and    intention    to    go   to 
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business  as  usual,  but  there  was  something, 
an  awful  and  mysterious  fascination  in  the 
beauty  of  the  pictures,  which  allured 
him.  She  showed  some  spirit.  With 
a  verv  few  words  she  took  him  bv  the 
arm  and  led  him  out  again.  She  led  him 
to  his  place  of  business  and  handed  him 
over  to  Mr.  Egson.  There  he  remained, 
groaning  occasionally,  as  if  in  pain,  but 
^oing  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  his 
work  for  the  rest  of  that  day.  Next  morn- 
ing she  followed  him  again.  Outside 
Waterloo  Station  he  stood  absolutely  still 
for  three  minutes,  and  then  started  off 
hurriedly,  as  if  some  unseen  power  were 
•drawing  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
National  Gallery.  Half-way  up  the  steps 
he  clenched  his  teeth,  and  by  a  supreme 
■effort  turned  and  descended.  He  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  his  wife,  and 
was  exceedingly  ano-ry.  On  the  follow- 
ing  days  of  the  seven  she  did  not  dare  to 
accompany  him,  but  hy  communicating 
with  Mr.  Egson,  she  found  out  that  Mr. 
Cheevers  was  once  more  neglecting  his 
business.  Once  he  came  down  as  usual 
in  the  morning,  remained  for  ten  minutes, 
and  then  dashed  out  of  the  shop  and  into 
a  hansom.  Egson  had  actually  heard  the 
words  *'  National  (lallery  "  addressed  to  the 
-driver.  As  the  fascination  of  the  gin-shop 
for  the  drunkard,  so  was  the 'fascination  of 
the  National  Gallery  for  Cheevers  in  his 

m 

new  and  absorbing  love  for  beauty.  He 
brought  home  fresh  purchases  every  night. 
He  broke  some  really  good  furniture.  He 
told  his  wife  that  he  was  anxious  to  do 
his  duty  by  her.  but  romantic  love  was 
more  than  she  must  expect. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  she 
could  no  longer  wait.  She  sent  for  the 
doctor.  A  letter  from  Cheevers  to  the 
local  paper  strongly  protesting  against  any 
interference  with  the  gipsies,  had  excited 


considerable  attention,  as  being  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  views  he  had  pre- 
viously expressed.  People  were  beginning 
to  talk.  Something  had  to  be  done.  It 
was  shortly  before  half-past  nine  that  she 
heard  the  doctor's  rap  at  the  door.  The 
girl  was  out,  and  she  rose  to  answer  it. 
Cheevers  also  rose  and  stretched  himself, 
as  one  who  wakes  out  of  sleep.  He  kissed 
his  wife,  and  said — 

**  Don't  you  go  into  that  draughty 
passage.     I  *11  answer  that  door." 

He  brought  the  doctor  in  and  explained 
to  him  that  Mrs.  Cheevers  had  a  cold."  He 
discussed  suburban  politics  with  his  old 
interest,  noticed  a  new  oil-painting  hang- 
ing on  the  wall,  and  asked  his  wife  where 
she  got  that  daub  from.  She  said  that  she 
had  picked  it  up.  When  the  doctor  had 
gone,  Cheevers  said — 

**  Thought  we  should  never  get  rid 
of  him !  It 's  a  long  time  since  we  had 
a  bit  of  a  crack,  old  ladv.  You  don't 
look  a  day  older,  for  that  matter,  than 
you  did  when  that  photograph  was 
taken.  And,  by  the  way,  where  is  that 
photograph  .^" 

Next  day  INIr.  Cheevers  went  to  business 
as  usual.  He  has  explained  that  there  was 
nothing  inconsistent  whatever  in  his  atti- 
tude regarding  the  gipsies  whose  immediate 
expulsion  he  now  demanded.  It  took  the 
eloquence  and  the  argument  of  Cheevers 
to  make  this  clear  ;  but  it  has  been  done. 
The  business  is  prospering  ;  his  wife  sees 
his  secret  ambition  growing  daily  nearer 
to  its  fulfilment.  She  is  perfectly  happy, 
and  has  resumed  her  singing.  He  has 
bought  her  a  copy  of  **  Soul  of  My 
Heart,"  and  if  she  likes  it,  will  undoubtedly 
buy  '*  Heart  of  ]\Iy  Soul "  as  well ;  and  the 
only  thing  that  can  really  wound  Mr. 
Cheevers  is  to  tell  him  that  he  has  no 
love  of  beauty. 


Hv  KATHARINE  TYNAN. 

JANKT  DOUGHKRTY  was  churning 
in  the  bawu  before  the  house-door. 
She  was  downy  as  a  peach,  pink  and 
firm,  Lind  her  round  uhi 
hL-autifuI  wilh  juuth  and  smnglh.  Her 
blue  lu-d-.^imn  iviirn  over  a  stout  red 
pftticuat  iVll  ojicn  at  the  throat,  shuivinff 
a  jrlimiisc  of  her  full  white  luisutn.  She 
was  fri-ckied   like    the  eowshj.s.  and  had 


hine  ;i 


the  t 


■nihil 


Thi'  iiitle  house  nestled  under  its  thatch 
as  a  bir.i's-iiest  heh.w  the  eaves.  There 
were  tuo  rooms  to  the  lower  storev,  a 
kitchen  and  a  little-used  parlour.  Up- 
stairs in  an  allic  in  the  roof  Janet's  old 
;;ranclniother  sat,  year  in  and  year  out, 
shakinv'   a   head     ].alsi<-d    with    ajtc    and 

.\  man  canu-  down  the  mountain-road 

ridini:  a  sii)ui  little  cob.  He  siit  the  horse 
scjuanlv  like  a  trooper,  and  looked  before 
him  Milh  l.r.».dinff,  .lee|.-set  .-yes.  His 
h.iir  was  turriini;  ^'rey  about  the  temples. 
llie  expression  of  his  siiuarc.  colmirless 
late  was  inncenirated  to  one  of  fixed 
|'ur]n.i>.e.  About  the  lips  were  lines  which 
sMii..-  irii.nse  suiTerini,'  had  graven  there. 
Ih.-  face   ..f  a    man  nf  action,  who  had 


become 

an   I 

nthusiast  and  a  dreamer  of 

dreams 

-that 

was  the  face 

of  the  ri, 

.-r. 

The 

ffiri-s 

voice  ran  (J  f 

ut  in  thi 

clear 

air  brill 

im  as 

the  blackbir 

■s.    The 

hurn- 

ill),'  wa 

don 

.  and  while 

she  twirh 

d  the 

dash  t< 

free 

it    from   tht 

butter 

had 

Rnlhere 

1  she 

was  siugint; 

1  Jacobit 

song 

of  Ireland. '■  Mo  (.roevin  Kevin  Al^aO," 
to  a  wild  and  passionate  music. 

The  man  pulled  up  with  a  jerk,  and 
looked  about  him.  He  was  in  a  little 
valley  like  a  cup  in  the  hills :  it  held  only 
the  tiny  farmstead  and  the  road  that 
wound  into  ii  an  instant  and  then 
chmbed  out  of  it  into  the  uorld  aj^'sin. 
The  valley  was  full  of  blue  autumnal  mi.sts 
like  smoke,  and  the  reek  of  the  peat  was 
sweet  in  the  air.  The  blue  of  the  mist 
uiul  the  skv,  the  i;old  of  the  thatch  and 
the  rick  and  the  yellowing  trees  :  it  was 
a  picture  full  of  beauty  and  gentle 
melaneholv. 
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He  looked  about  him  like  a  man  newly 
wakened  from  his  sleep.  A  look  of  horri- 
fied reco«:nition  rose  and  marred  his  face. 
Then  he  leant  forward  on  his  cob*s  neck 
and  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  moved. 
The  tragic  and  terrible  look  passed,  and 
the  air  of  suffering  and  purification  re- 
turned. 

As  he  came  to  himself  he  heard  again 
the  brilliant  voice.  Something  of  his  old 
self  stirred  within  him,  something  of  the 
hot  and  unregenerate  man  as  he  was 
before  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  followers 
■of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  been  snatched  as  a 
brand  from  the  burning.  His  eyes  went 
after  the  voice,  and  thev  kindled.  A  dark 
flush  came  into  his  colourless  face.  With 
the  step  of  a  young  man  he  lit  down  from 
his  horse,  and  opened  the  little  white  gate. 

**  *Tis  a  fine  day  we  're  having,"  he  said. 

"Tis  so,"  said  the  girl,  turning,  ami 
smiling  at  him  fearlessly.  **  And  hot  for 
the  time  of  year." 

**  Would  you  be  giving  me  a  drink  of 
your  sweet  buttermilk  ?  "  he  asked. 

"And  welcome,"  she  replied.  "Just 
take  a  seat  there  on  the  stone  till  1  get  the 
butter  off.  Then  you  can  have  what  you 
like  of  the  milk  !  " 

He  took  the  seat  she  indicated  and 
watched  her.  Her  round  arms  plunged 
again  and  again  in  the  creamy  milk,  and 
each  time  she  brought  up  her  two  hantls 
full  of  the  golden  Initter,  which  she  placed 
in  a  pail  of  spring-water.  He  watched 
her  fascinated,  his  eyes  wantlering  from 
the  reddish -'^old  hair  to  tlu*  white  cliin 
and  swelling  bosom,  or  sinking  to  her 
little  feet  in  their  stout  l)roL''ues  and 
stockings  of  grey-blue  worsted. 

'*  Vou  live  your  lone  here  ?"  he  asked 
after  a  time. 

*'  l-.xci'pt  for  the  old  gran."  She  looked 
towards  llu'  window  in  tlie  roof.  "She  is 
past  her  work,  and  very  old." 

**  llavt,'  \()u  no  protection.'"  he  asked, 
with  a  sternness  which  made  the  girl  look 
at  him  wonderinL^dy.  **  I  mean,"  he  said, 
"  that  it  is  a  lonely  place  for  a  voung 
maid  and  an  old  woman  without  some 
mankind." 

She  smiled  at  him — her  open  smiL'  of 
youth  and  iru.st. 


**  Oh  !  but  no  one  would  hurt  us,"  she 
said.  **  Besides,  who  is  there  to  ?  We 
have  no  neighbours,  and  *tis  seldom  any- 
one passes  the  road — maybe  not  three 
times  a  year." 

***Tis  a  temptation,"  he  said,  *'to  the 
coward  and  evil-doer." 

"  If  there  were  such,"  she  answered. 
"  But  everyone  is  kind." 

**  Ah,"  he  said,  "  little  you  know  the 
world,  poor  lamb  !  " 

She  smiled  again  with  pleasure  at  the 
tenderness  in  his  voice. 

"  But  I  have  been  in  the  world,"  slu! 
said.  "  I  have  been  to  Fin  vara  F'air,  and 
saw  the  Circus  on  the  (ireen.  The  clown 
would  make  you  die  with  laughing." 

"  Poor  vagabonds  !  "  he  said.  "  Poor 
vagabonds  and  castaways  !  " 

"  Vou  will  be  a  preacher  }  "  she  asked. 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  only  a  farmer — 
one  John  Allen,  from  Lough  Neagh  side.  I 
have  a  gift  of  the  preaching,  but  I  am  not 
in  the  ministry." 

*'  1  knew,"  she  said,  "  when  you  came 
in  at  the  gate  that  you  were  a  godly  man." 

He  blushed  painfully. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  but  a  great  sinner." 

And,  intleed,  it  was  not  the  religious 
enthusiast  but  the  natural  man,  the  passion 
in  whose  eyes  kindled  with  every  move- 
ment of  her  form. 

"  ^'ou  too  are  of  the  brethren.''"  he 
said,  looking  up  and  meeting  her  peaceful 
gaze. 

"We  are.  My  father  was  convinced  of 
sin  by  Mr.  Weslev  himself.  He  heard  him 
in  Dublin,  when  he  visited  the  godly  Lady 
Moira." 

"  \'our  father,"  he  asked,  and  his  voice 
was  full  of  a  tragic  eagerness,  "  xour  father 
was  ot  Dublin,  then  .•-  " 

"Ah,  no,"  she  said.  "He  wa>  taken 
with  a  wandering  fit  in  his  xouth,  and 
would  see  the  world.  By  the  niircy  of 
(iod  he  heard  Mr.  Wesl(*y  preach,  and 
came  home  to  live  a  (iod-fearing  litr 
till  ..." 

"Till.-'"  The  man  j)anted  lor  her 
answer. 

"Till  he  was  murdered  in  ''>S.  Iljv, 
only  crime  was  that  he  loved  his 
country,  and  desired,  as  a  Christian  man. 
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to  be  at  peace  with  his  i 

those  who  were  Papists  or  had  learned  the 

French  heathenism." 

The  girl's  face  had  blanched,  and  her 
voice  was  low  and  full  of  horror. 

"  Murdered  ,  .  .  killed   in  war .'' "  said 
thv    man.   as   though    he    hoped   to   hear 


ready  to  drop.  Father  was  hacked  and 
hewed  to  death  worse  than  a  sheep  at 
the  butcher's.  Mother  was  taken  with  her 
pains  there  in  the  midst  of  his  blood,  and 
I  was  born  that  night.  The  last  yeoman 
to  ride  away  flung  a  torch  into  the  thatch, 
but  the  I.ord  st'nt  his  rain  to  put  it  out. 


THi:   ..[.1.   F.VKS   THAI    SAW  ONLV    BL,».l.   H 

AU    NO   VISION    K..R   TH1.S   ENSKIS   Oh    L..VK. 

■suinelhin^'  that  would  niiiJi-aiL-  wliat   she 

"Ibere  was  no  one  left  livinj;  at  all— except 

had  said. 

CJran  and  little  me.      Kven  Pinch,  our  old 

"  Murdvn-,!  by  bis  hearthstone His 

di)!,',  had  a  bayonet  in  him  !  " 

■only  trimt-  thai  be  was  a  United  Irishman." 

"The  bhK>d  of  the  innocent  burns  like 

■■Would   it  be  the  si.ldiers  .=  "  he  asked 

flame,"   said  ihe  man  wildly.     "Be  sure. 

again,  almost  enin-alini,'lv. 

ttberever  the  unhappv  murderers  go  they 

■■Nosoldiurs.     Veonu-n   from  over  the 

are  in  hell  ...  in  hell-fire." 

mountains.     The  place  tlowe<l  with  blood. 

The    girl    gazed   at    him    wonderingly. 

(Iran,    who  saw  it.  has  svon   bh.od   ever 

The  sweat  stood  out  on  his  brow,  and  his 

■since.     It    comes    between   bcr  and    her 

eves  (lamed  under  the  grey  ghastliness  of 

Bible.      That  is  why  she  shakes  like  a  leaf 

his  ftic,-. 
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"  Ah  !  no,"  she  said.  "  We  heard  of 
the  wickedest  of  them  that  he  prospered. 
God  does  not  deal  so  with  sinners  in  this 
world." 

"  He  does,  he  does  !  tlven  when  the 
sinner  dreams  that  he  has  found  peace, 
the  Lord's  arm  is  shortened  to  strike  him." 

He  rocked  himself  to  and  fro,  and  great 
groans  broke  from  his  heaving  breast. 

**  Ah,"  said  the  girl,  **  you  are  a  good 
man  to  take  the  sin  of  the  world  so  greatly 
to  heart.  It  is  like  Mr.  Wesley  himself, 
who  grieved  for  sin  as  though  he  himself 
were  the  sinner." 

**  It  is  only  so,"  said  the  man  fiercely, 
"  that  you  can  grieve.  What  is  the  grief 
of  the  saints  for  the  sin  they  have  never 
known  compared  with  his  that  God 
snatches  out  of  the  pit  by  the  hair  of  his 
head  }  'Tis  he  that  knows  the  curse  of  it, 
because  he  burns — he  burns." 

**  Why,  you  have  never  had  your  butter- 
milk, after  all ! "  said  the  girl,  with  a 
return  to  her  sweet  and  natural  voice. 
**  Poor  man,  and  you  have  so  taken  to 
heart  what  I  have  told  you !  There, 
drink  and  rest.  See,  all  that  old  wicked- 
ness is  over,  and  we  are  at  peace.  God 
permitted  it.     The  seed  of  martyrs." 

**  Av,  but  woe  for  them  who  shall  sow  it." 

**  You  forget.  Paul  was  a  persecutor, 
so  was  David,  vet  God  loved  them." 

He  looked  up  at  the  sweet  reasonable- 
ness of  her  face,  and  the  horror  and 
anguish  passed  from  his  own. 

**  Ah,  yes,"  he  said.  **  So  it  is  written. 
Though  they  be  red  as  scarlet " 

**  Why,  see  how  sweet  it  is  here  ! "  she 
said,  leading  him  back  gently  to  thi-  peace 
she  had  shaken.  **  This  little  valley  seems 
to  gather  the  sunshine  and  overflow  with 
it  on  mornings  like  this.  Our  crops  are 
all  gathered  ;  and  look  at  our  fine  turf- rick 
against  the  winter!  There  are  no  wolves 
in  this  quiet  place  now.  If  there  were, 
would  Sheila  be  so  confident  as  she  is  ?  " 
She  pointed  playfully  to  a  pet  lamb  that 
had  come  trotting  round  the  comer  of  the 
house.  **  There  is  nothing  here  but  peace. 
The  verv  birds  know  thev  arc  safe,  and 
eat  from  my  fingers.  There  arc  no  wolves 
in  the  world  now." 

"  Ah .'  "  h(^  said.     **  You  arc  like  David's 


music   that   drew   Saul   out   of  his   mad- 
ness." 

He  handed  her  back  the  vessel  from 
which  he  had  refreshed  himself. 

**  Why,  j)oor  man,"  she  said,  looking  at 
his  hand,  **  how  your  poor  hand  is 
injured  !  What  a  terrible  mark  ;  and  how 
angry  it  is,  as  though  it  yet  bled  !  " 

*•  A  slash  of  broken  glass  long  ago.  I 
seldom  feel  it,"  he  said,  putting  the  hand 
behind  his  back,  **  though  there  are  times 
when  it  stings.  But  I  must  be  going 
my  way." 

**  Will  you  not  expound  a  chapter  for 
Gran  t  It  is  seldom  a  man  so  godly 
comes  our  wav.  She  would  esteem  it, 
poor  old  soul." 

The  man  sprang  back  as  though  she 
had  struck  him. 

**  Not  to-day,"  he  said  hastily.  "  I 
must  be  going  my  way." 

**  But  you  will  pass  this  way  again,"  she 
said  innocently. 

*'  Perhaps,  perhaps,"  he  said,  and  again 
his  eyes  kindled.  *'  Perhaps  .  .  .  you  have 
need  of  a  friend,  being  young  and  fair, 
and  unprotected." 

Her  eves  fell  before  his,  and  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  awav. 

Janet  carried  her  butter  into  the  little 
dairy,  and  then  went  slowly  up  the  stairs 
to  the  attic  room. 

**  Who  were  you  talking  to,  child  ? " 
called  a  quavering  voice  before  she  could 
enter.  **  1  heard  a  man's  voice.  It  went 
on  and  on.  A  young  maid  should  not  be 
so  ready  to  talk  with  strangers." 

**  He  was  of  the  brethren,  and  a  godly 
man.  He  asked  for  a  drink  of  buttermilk, 
and  finding  I,  too,  was  of  them  he  rested 
and  talketl  awhile." 

*'  Ah,  he  was  of  the  brethren  !  "  said  the 
old  woman,  ^^  ith  a  slow  sigh.  The  trembling 
of  her  head  never  ceased.  **  Why  didn't 
you  bring  him  to  see  me  }  You  forget 
how  lonesome  it  is  up  here — lonesome, 
and  full  of  ghosts.  I  am  led  away  by 
apparitions  and  sounds.  Why,  his  godly 
voice  seemed  to  m(^  like  the  voice  of  him 
who  murdiTed  ycnir  father ;  and  I  could  see 
his  face — his  face  that  has  haunted  me  ever 
since." 

**  This  was  a  godly  man,"  said  the  girl 
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comfortingly.  "  Youthinktoo  muchof  those 

murderers.  Gran,  Ifyou  would  leave  them  to 

the  Lord  vour  minil  would  be  more  atrest." 

"  If  I  could  know  that  He  had  visited 


my  cause  to  Him  long  ago.  But  why 
didn't  j'our  godly  man  come  and  read  a 
chapter  to  me  ?  Did  he  know  I  was  here 
sitting  all  day  my  lone .''...  except  for 


and  hiT  head  tn-mbling 

a  sale. 

}  Him!  "   said   the  girl 


nay  trust  Hin 
December  i 


the  Lord.  Did  he  ?  Did  you  tell  him  ? 
Or  did  you  think  only  to  -talk  of  your- 
self?—as  the  young  always  do." 

"  I  told  him."  answered  the  girl  gently. 
"  He  said  he  would  come  again." 

Her  colour  came  and  went,  but  the  old 
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eyes  that  saw  only  blood  had  no  vision  for 
this  ensign  of  love. 

John  Allen  came  again,  riding  hard 
down  the  mountain-road,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  is  riding  to  his  fate.  He  came 
many  times,  and  his  wooing  was  fierce 
and  rapid.  Often  the  girl  looked  at  him 
in  surprise,  feeling  dimly  that  his  unre- 
strained passion  was  overmuch  of  this 
earth ;  but  she  was  never  afraid  of  him. 
She  was  innocent,  and  she  had  given  him 
her  whole  heart. 

There  were  times  when  his  moods  beat 
to  and  fro,  when  one  minute  he  was 
stormy  as  the  blackest  tarn  in  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  next  was  hanging  above  her 
in  a  frenzy  of  pity  and  remorse. 

"How   can   you   love  me?"  he  asked 
her,  after  a  scene  in  which,  as  usual,  the 
•trouble  had  been  all  of  his  making. 

"  How  can  I  not  ? "    she  said  simply. 
**  It  is  vour  love  makes   vou  strange.     I 
know  you  are  a  good  man — the   best  of 
men — and  so  must  love  you." 
**  And  if  I  were  not  }  " 
She  looked  perplexed. 
**  Perhaps  ...  I  should  still  love  you.    It 
would  be  ver}-  hard.     But  why  talk  of  such 
thiniiTS  ?     You  are  of  the  elect." 
**  And  if  I  were  of  the  wolves  ?  " 
"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  that  could  not  be  !  " 
**  Janet,"    he  said,  "  is  it  not  possible 
that  though  a   man    had   the    heart  of  a 
wolf,  the  Lord  might  change  him  ? " 

**  Why,  yes,"  she  said.  **  Wolves  are 
only  wild  dogs,  after  all." 

He  drew  a  deep  breath,  as  though  her 
gentle  reassurance  had  lifted  a  burden 
from   his   heart. 

**  1  had  not  thought  of  that,"  he  said. 
**  So  the  grace  of  the  Lord  might  make  the 
wolves  into  the  shepherd's  dogs,  to  protect 
where  else  they  had  ravaged  and  destroyed." 
"  And  sure,"  she  said,  following  the 
image  with  pretty  ingenuity,  **the  shep- 
herd's dog  \\-ere  all  the  wiser  for  knowing 
wolves'  ways." 

**  Why,  so  he  were,"  cried  John  Allen, 
almost  joyfully.  **  Janet,  my  bird,"  he 
went  on,  with  hardly  a  pause,  "  I  have 
made  uj)  my  mind  to  enter  the  ministry." 
**  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said  ;  *'and  1  shall 
be  a  minister's  wife." 


**  You  will  like  it,  Janet  }  " 

**  Like  it !  And  poor  Gran  will  die 
happy.  She  had  not  looked  for  such 
election." 

His  face  clouded,  as  it  usually  did,  at 
any  mention  of  the  old  woman ;  and  the 
girl  felt  the  change  in  his  mood  without 
recognising  the  reason.  To  propitiate 
him  she  caught  his  hand  and  held  it  to 
her  bosom  ;  and  the  pity  in  her  eyes  for 
the  maiming  of  it  was  sweeter  than  a 
mother's  when  she  looks  on  her  hurt  child. 

"The  poor  hand!"  she  said  sweetly. 
"  I  wish  I  might  have  suffered  it." 

He  snatched  it  from  her  with  an  inar- 
ticulate hoarse  cry,  and  his  face  worked 
in  a  paroxysm  of  anger  or  terror.  She 
started  back  from  him  afraid. 

"There!"  he  said,  full  of  contrition. 
"  Did  I  frighten  you,  my  pretty  one } 
Forgive  me  !  The  hurt  of  it  sometimes 
stabs  me  to  the  heart." 

Her  smile  came  out  like  the  sun  from 
behind  clouds. 

"  I  am  not  frightened,"  she  said,  "  only 
grieved  that  it  hurts.  I  shall  never  be 
frightened  of  you." 

"  Because  I  love  you,"  he  panted. 
"  Because  I  would  give  my  soul  for  you, 
Janet." 

"  That  is  not  right,"  she  said,  in  gentle 
rebuke.     "  Our  souls  are  not  ours  to  give." 

"They  are  ours  to  destroy,"  he  said 
gloomily.  "  And  if  1  could  purchase  you 
by  the  death  of  the  soul,  and  only  that 
wav,  I  would." 

She  was  patient  with  him  when  he  said 
such  things,  feeling  that  it  was  his  love  for 
her  troubled  him ;  and  men,  she  said  to 
herself,  were  not  like  women  ;  they  took 
love  as  something  of  a  distemper  in  the 
blood,  and  presently,  when  he  was  hers  to 
comfort  and  keep,  he  should  know  peace. 

Still,  he  did  not  ask  her  to  name  a  time 
for  their  marriage,  and  though  she  was 
too  modest  and  gentle  to  speak  of  it,  she 
wondered  in  her  heart.  But  after  a  time 
she  concluded  within  herself  that  he  was 
waiting  for  something.  Perhaps,  till  he 
was  in  the  ministry'.  And,  anyhow,  this 
time  was  sweet  enough  except  for  their 
absences  from  each  other. 

So    the    weeks    passed    and    grew    to 
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months,  and  yet  John  Allen  and  Janet's 
old  grandmother  had  not  met.  Janet  had 
entreated  him  often  to  see  the  old  woman, 
but  he  had  always  deferred  it,  and  a  part 


came  by  stealth  that  made  Janet's  cheeks 
all  one  wounded  red.  The  terrible  direct- 
ness of  Scripture  came  easily  to  the  old 
woman's  tongue  ;   and   after   that   Janet 
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of  the   giri's  nature  was  a  jiliancv  whicli 
made  it  dillicult  for  her  ti>  insist. 

At  first  111,'  old  woman  knew  of  his 
visits  and  i'i>m plained,  hlaming  Janet 
harshlv  becausi:  he  did  mn  come  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  hur  lo(i.-!iness.  Then,  with 
the  (|uerulou>ness  c,f  old  ape  and  the 
billemess  of  much  trcjulile,  she  railed  at 
the  Kirl,  sayiu;;  things  of  this  lover  who 


hold  her  peace  and  said  no  more,  whether 

But  as  the  time  passed  the  old  life 
flickered  like  the  dying  flame  of  a  candle 
that  one  minute  is  burning  up  brightly  and 
the  next  is  guttering  out  into  darkness. 
Then  the  time  came  when  Janet  was  house- 
bound, to  be  within  call  of  the  old  dying 
voice,   and  her   moments  with   her   lo\er 
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were  few.  He  would  stop  at  the  white 
gate  where  he  had  first  seen  her,  and  she 
would  steal  out  to  him  and  flutter  a 
moment  into  his  arms  to  rest  there,  and 
then  return  to  her  vigil.  She  could  not 
complain  that  he  did  not  feel  with  her. 
His  first  words  were  always  of  inquiry 
for  the  old  woman,  and  were  uttered 
with  an  eagerness  that  made  the  girl 
wonder. 

*'  If  you  had  loved  her  like  a  son,  you 
could  not  have  cared  more,"  she  said  one 
day,  her  hand  caressing  his  cheek.  "Ah  ! 
how  good  you  are  to  care  so  for  a  lonely, 
forgotten  old  woman  !  '* 

*'  I  care  for  you,  Janet,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

She  lifted  her  head  to  look  him  in  the 
face. 

'*  I  cannot  be  sorry  it  comes  to  an  end," 
she  said.  "  So  many  years  helpless,  in  a 
world  full  of  ghosts  and  shapes  of  fear, 
(jod  forgive  me  if  I  have  not  borne  with 
her  as  patiently  as  I  ought !  She  has  been 
hard  to  me  sometimes,  but  to-day,  while 
her  mind  was  clear,  she  gave  me  the 
sweetest  of  blessings  for  me  and  mine." 

**  Did  she  speak  of  me  ?  " 

'*  I  told  her  of  you,  and  that  you  were 
to  be  a  minister.  She  said  a  strange 
thing  then.  She  asked  me  to  forgive  her 
because  she  had  been  wicked  towards  you. 
'  My  mind  is  clear  at  last,'  she  said.  *  The 
Lord  has  been  merciful  to  me,  and  has  let 
me  see  before  I  go.  My  blessing  on  him 
too,'  she  said.  *  It  has  not  been  my  fauh 
that  I  have  confused  him  with  murderers 
and  persecutors.  It  is  only  that  I  am 
very  old.'  " 

The  man  stood  an  image  of  fear,  but 
Janet  went  on  without  looking  at  him. 

**  She  said  the  first  day  you  were  here 
that  your  voice,  heard  at  a  distance, 
recalled  the  chief  of  those  murderers. 
Forgive  her.  She  is  so  old,  and  her  days 
and  nights  were  haunted.  Why,  God's 
sun  on  the  wall  was  the  glow  of  the 
burning  thatch,  and  a  gleam  of  sunset 
terrified  her  because  it  seemed  to  her  like 
splashes  of  blood." 

The  man  moved  his  head  uneasily,  as  a 
sick  head  tosses  on  the  pillow. 

*'  It  will  be  a  happy  release,"  he  said  at 
last. 


**  IMost  happy,  though  I  shall  miss  her. 
She  has  been  my  baby  for  years.  I  shall 
miss  her,  and  the  doing  everything  for 
her." 

**  You  will  have  me." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  shall  have  you." 

**  And  you  will  come  to  me  at  once  ?  " 

**  Away  from  this,"  the  girl  .sighed,  "  and 
over  the  mountains  to  Lough  Neagh  side. 
'Twill  be  unhomelike ;  but  you  will  be 
there." 

"  I  thought,  Janet  .  .  ."  he  said,  watching 
her  closely,  **that  perhaps  we  should  go 
much  farther  than  Lough  Neagh  side.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Lord  has  called  me  to 
missionar)^  work  among  the  heathen.  As 
soon  as  I  am  in  the  ministry,  I  shall  volun- 
teer for  the  dark  places.  What  do  you 
say,  Janet  ?  " 

She  looked  around  for  an  instant,  and 
her  face  was  full  of  yearning. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  go,"  she  said ;  *'but 
often,  often,  I  shall  see  the  peace  of  this 
place,  and  my  heart  will  hunger  after  it." 

The  next  day  she  drew  John  Allen 
towards  the  little  house. 

**Come  in  at  last,"  she  said,  "  over  my 
threshold,  (jran  has  not  spoken  for  hours, 
but  lies  with  her  eyes  closed.  It  is  the 
stupor  of  death.  Come,  we  need  not  fear 
to  disturb  her  now." 

He  went  as  though  her  touch  con- 
strained him,  but  his  face  was  full  of 
unwillingness  and  fear. 

In  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  little 
kitchen  a  canary  sang  because  it  was 
early  February  and  spring  was  in  the  air. 
The  room  was  sweet  and  homely,  and  on 
the  table  was  spread  a  meal  of  oatcake 
and  butter  and  honey,  with  a  pitcher  of 
milk  for  the  welcome  guest. 

Something  of  the  silence  of  death  was 
in  the  house,  though  the  canary  was  sing- 
ing. John  Allen  stood  gazing  helplessly 
about  him,  till  his  eyes  fell  on  a  patch  of 
the  floor  and  rested  there. 

The  girl  flitted  about,  ready  to  wait  on 
him  with  the  offices  of  love.  She  added 
one  thing  and  another  to  the  refection  on 
the  table  ;  and  engrossed  in  her  happy 
task,  she  did  not  notice  that  he  sat  in  his 
chair  a  black  shadow  on  the  brightness 
of  the  room,  his  maimed  hand  hanging  by 
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his  side,  and  his  eyes  on  that  patch  of  the 
floor. 

The  door  creaked  behind  him,  opening 
slowly  from  without.  He  sat  too  dazed 
to  hear  it,  but  Janet  turned  from  the 
dresser  with  a  face  of  amazement.  Then 
she  gave  a  little  low  cr}-  and  stood  as 
though  rooted  to  the  spot. 

The  open  door  framed  the  figure  of  a 
little  old  woman  who  looked  already  dead. 
There  were  white  things  about  her  head, 
and  a  white  garment  to  her  feet.  The 
face  was  as  immobile  as  the  face  of  a 
corpse,  and  the  lids  drooped  over  the 
eyes  as  though  already  death  had  sealed 
them.  Face  and  hair  were  of  almost 
equal  colourlessness,  and  as  she  stood 
there  it  was  easy  to  believe  her  a  dead 
woman  risen  out  of  her  coffin. 

The  lids  lifted  themselves  slowly, 
slowly,  and  as  if  there  were  nothing  else 
in  the  room,  the  eyes  concentrated  all 
their  gaze  on  John  Allen.  He  had  risen 
from  his  seat,  and,  beholding  the  appari- 
tion in  the  doorway,  had  fallen  back 
against  the  wall,  and  stood  watching  the 
unsealing  of  those  eyes  as  though  it  were 
the  opening  of  the  Book  on  Judgment  Day. 

The  old  dying  eyes  became  a  horror  of 
hatred  and  anger. 

**  So  you  have  come  back  ?  "  she  said. 


"  They  are  all  dead  only  me.  Have  you 
come  to  finish  your  work  because  I  bit 
your  hand  through  to  the  bone  }  Ah,  you 
will  carry  it  to  your  grave,  and  farther. 
You  will  not  lose  it  in  hell,  murderer — the 
mark  I  have  given  you." 

She  reeled  in  her  place  as  she  stood ; 
but  her  eyes,  with  the  light  fading  out  of 
them,  kept  fixed  that  glare  of  hate,  as 
a  dead  man's  eyes  might  keep  the  last 
scene  he  had  looked  upon.  She  fell  in 
the  doorway,  a  limp  thing  of  death, 
huddled  together  ingloriously,  and  the 
old  head  quiet  at  last. 

John  Allen  came  out  of  his  trance  to 
hear  Janet  speaking  to  him,  and  he  could 
not  recognise  the  voice  that  had  been 
hers,  and  soft  as  a  dove's. 

"  Go !  "  she  w^as  saying,  and  her  eyes 
were  steel  and  fire.  **  Go  from  the  house 
you  have  polluted,  and  the  Lord  cleanse 
me  from  you !  1,  most  unhappy,  who 
have  known  the  caresses  of  my  father's 
murderer  !  " 

John  Allen  went  out  without  a  word. 

Then  Janet  took  the  quiet  old  head  to 
her  breast,  and  sat  rocking  it  like  a  sleep- 
ing child.  And  the  canary,  which  had 
been  silent  a  minute,  burst  out  into  singing, 
and  i)resently  again  tioodetl  the  sunshiny 
house  with  its  music. 


THE    wind    has   blown    my    heart   away 
All   on   a   summer   holiday, 
If  you  can  find  it  pray  you  tell, 
For   this   is   how   the   loss   befell : 


If  you    will    now   my  tale   believe, 
I    wore   my   heart   upon   my   sleeve, 
So   came   it   that,   alack   the   dav ! 
The   wind   did   blow   mv   heart   awav. 


D.    S.   S. 


liv    CECIL     CI.AKK. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  in  Ireland,  and  not 
so  long  ago  citiK-r,  there  lived  in 
the  wild  West  an  old  widow-woman  and 
Ikt  two  sons.  Now  the  old  woman  was 
full  of  aches  and  pains,  and  had  lain  on 
her  back  for  a  twelvemonth  in  her  bed. 

And  it  hapfx-ned  one  day  the  okl  woman 
badu  her  sons  fjo  into  the  churchyard  at 
midnight  and  lay  some  nuts  on  a  tomb 
th^re.  This  was  on  a  Hallu«-evc,  and 
that  day,  you  all  know,  is  ibe  lime  wben 
;,'lio>ts  and  spirits  wander  aboui,  and  it  is 
the  ime  dav  in  tin-  vear  that  thev  may  roam 
the  lyorid  till  eoeker..w.  And  if  you  leave 
ntits  on  a  (oinb  ;it  ]nidnii;ht  I'nr  an  hour  at 
this  time,  the  sj.irils  will  bless  ihem,  and 
ever  after  'hose  nuts  will  avert  from  v.m 
the  evil  eve  and  other  wiieheraft. 

Sow  when  the  two  yomlis  sallied  f-.rlli 
at  niglit  to  lav  the  nuls  on  the  timib,  tliev 
were  full  of  "fear  and  Irenihlin«.  and  as 
they  tried  to  .i,'et  there  one  hidin.ir  behind 
the   inher,  il  was  loni;  before  they  passed 

bearim,'  tbem  ^liulllirii,'  and  mntterinj;  out- 
side her  «indnw,  jrave  a  terrible  veil  at 
ibem  for  their  follv  i  and  as  thev 'feared 
her  more  than  ihey'r.'ared  the  ghosts,  tliey 
M"iii  arrived  ].aniin.i,'  at  the  cburchvard. 

,Now  tliey  hai!  just  lai.l  the  nuts  on  a 
lari;e  Hat  tombstone  when  thev  saw  two 
liiifje  grey  fi.!.'ures  risini;  from  behind  it  out 
of  the  darkness,  and  1  need  not  saythey  ran 


and  ran  so  that  when  they  reached  their 
own  door  the  wind  was  not  before  them. 

Now  it  happened  that  tlic  churchyard 
was  laid  out  in  the  centre  of  a  large  track 
of  waste  land,  and  this  was  a  great  place 
for  tiio  peasant- farmers  to  turn  out  their 
sheep  to  graze.  .\nd  where  you  have 
sugar  you  have  flies,  and  where  you  have 
gold  y<m  iiave  thieves,  and  the  two  huge 
figures  the  widow's  sons  saw  that  night 
were  nothing  more  and  nothing  U'ss  than 
tvv<j  sbeep-slealers  wailing  tor  their  com- 
]ianions  to  return  from  a  raid  on  the 
scattered  sheep.  Well,  when  the  ohl 
woman  saw  her  sons  eome  tearing  all  out 
of  breath  and  while  wiili  fear,  she  fell  to 
abusing  them  and  bewailing  the  loss  of 
her  nuts.  .\nii  as  s!ie  had  so  mueh  to  say 
and  to.'k  s(,  long  tii  say  it.  the  young  men 
had  ijuile  recovered  llieir  breatli  by  the 
lime  she  lost  hers. 

Then  they  Inid  her  how  they  bad  si-en 
tw(>  figures  as  big  as  ]iine-lrees  glaring 
at  them   out  of  ilie   iiiLrbt.      And  at  this 


the 


>nk  I 


bmg  as  mueh 
d  she  said  if 


as  she  bad  cried  befor 
it  was  not  for  her  rhemnatism,  and  her 
Iumba;:ii,  and  her  neuralgia,  and  the  hurt 
on  her  fuut,  siie  would  g<p  herself  and  fetch 
the  mils,  and  nothing  would  frighten  lur. 

•■  .And  for  the  tnatler  of  that."  eontiuued 
she.  ■'  what  should  stop  you  from  earrying 
me.'"      Well,  the  yomig   men    stuttered. 
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ant!  shook  and  vowed  nothing  on  earth 
would  make  them  face  the  churchward 
again  that  night  and  the  two  figures  as 
big  as  pine  trees 

But  the  old  woman  gave  another  jell 
at  them  that  so  frightened  them  that  they 
did  not  know  where  to  look  for  terror 
and  they  were  glad  to  promise  anjthing 
she  asked  them 

Then  she   bade   them   put  her  into  a 


Well  no  sooner  did  they  reach  the 
gravejard  with  the  sack  on  their  back, 
than  from  behind  a  big  stone  rose  up  the 
two  sheep  stealers  looking  as  big  as  pine- 
trees  in  the  darkness  \ow,  when  the 
thie/es  Mvt  theuidows  sons  with  the  sack 
on  their  back  coming  towards  them  in  the 
gloom  they  thought  it  vas  their  com- 
panions coming  with  a  sheep,  and  they 
said  in  a  loud  whisper — 


sack  for  want  of  a  better  carriage,  anil  to 
carry  her  to  the  churchyard  on  their 
backs.  Well,  if  the  old  woman  had 
nut  been  there  they  would  have  been 
(juarrelling  still ;  for  neither  wanted 
to  be  the  one  to  cam'  the  sack,  and 
they  bolh  wanted  to  be  the  one  to  push 
behind. 

If  they  were  quick  in  coming  from  the 
frraveyard  they  were  slow  in  reaching  it. 
Many  a  growl  the  old  woman  gave  at  the 
way  they  shook  and  shivered,  making,  as 
she  said,  lier  rheumatism,  her  lumbago, 
her  neuralgia,  and  her  sore  foot  worse  than 
it  ever  was  bL-fore, 


"Is 


fat 


Is    she    fai    . 


leai 


.idow  s  two  sons  .saw 
hat  they  said,  they 
ghouls,  and   dropped 


Woll,  when  th 
them  and  hcan 
thought  they  wi 
the  .sack,  crj'ing- 

"  Fat  or  lean,  there  she  is  for  you  !  " 
.And.  so  saying,  they  ran  and  ran,  and 
when  they  reached  iheir  own  door  the 
wind  had  nut  passed  them.  Bur,  quick  as 
they  were,  the  old  woman  with  her  rheu- 
matism, her  lumbago,  her  neuralgia,  and 
her  sore  foot  was  there  before  them  ;  and 
that  is  the  most  wonderful  part  of  my 
stotj-. 
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Bv    RICHARD    PRYCE. 


CHAIN  DURING  did  not  know  that 
his  mother  was  ugly.  He  com- 
batted  her  objections  to  the  taking  of  the 
photograph.  She  did  not,  indeed,  give  her 
reasons  for  the  objections  she  raised,  and 
he  did  not  guess  them.  It  was  not  that 
his  faculties  of  perception  were  not  suffi- 
ciently fine,  but  rather,  in  truth,  that  their 
fineness  was  such  as  to  enable,  possibly 
even  to  cause  him  to  overlook  a  thing 
which  to  the  outsider  was  more  than 
obvious. 

When  he  looked  at  his  mother's  face  he 
did  not  see  the  irregular  features,  nor  the 
faded  hair  that  grew  in  such  a  hopelessly 
unbecoming  way  round  the  high  forehead. 
He  did  not  see  the  expanse  of  unqualified 
temple,  the  want  of  balance  in  the  relation 
of  head  to  throat,  the  ill-placed  ears. 
Neither  did  he  see  that  her  caps  and 
bonnets  aggravated  a  grotesqueness  which 
it  should  have  been  their  office  to  conceal. 

To  have  called  Mrs.  During  a  plain 
woman  would  have  been  to  l)e  prodigal  of 
compliments.  Her  nose  was  long  and 
insistent.  You  saw  it  at  once.  It  cauirht 
your  attention  and  held  it.  When  you 
were  talking  to  her,  even  after  it  had 
ceased  to  surprise  you,  perhaps,  indeed, 
after  you  had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  the 
charm  of  her  manner,  your  fascinated  gaze 
returned  to  unwitting  contemplation  of  it. 
This  was  when  you  saw  her  for  the  first 
time. 

"  What  a  funny  little  woman  !  "  you  said 
to  yourself,  conscious  that  you  must  be 
quoting  the  words  of  every  commentator 
who  had  preceded  you ;  and  you  looked 
at  her  nose. 

Then  you  saw  that  the  twinkling  eyes 
were  much  too  small,  that  they  looked  out 


over  little  mounds  of  cheek,  and  that  they 
were  quite  unshaded  by  eyebrows. 

There  was  a  lavish  waste  of  flesh  in  the 
composition  of  the  face. 

Mrs.  During's  figure  had  neither  dignity 
nor  symmetry.  It  was  not  altogether  ill- 
proportioned,  but  the  tendency  to  a  stout- 
ness, to  mitigate  which  height  was  lacking, 
made  Mrs.  During  comical  even  at  a  dis- 
tance. She  did  not  know  how  to  dress, 
and  the  uncompromising  plainness  of  her 
gowns  would  have  been  trying  to  a  less 
notably  ugly  woman. 

Chain  During,  1  say,  saw  nothing  of  all 
this.  He  looked  at  his  mother  and  saw 
the  outward  expression  of  a  goodness  that 
was  notable  and  inherent.  He  saw,  some- 
how, the  beautiful  soul  of  the  woman  who 
had  been  everything  to  him  since  he  was 
old  enough  to  appreciate  an  affection  that 
was  self-sacrificing  and  unfathomable. 

There  came  a  day  when  Mrs.  During 
fell  ill.  Chain  sat  beside  her  bed  and 
wondered  what  he  would  do  if  his  mother 
died.  INIrs.  During  thought  that  she  was 
going  to  die,  and  when  she  looked  at 
Chain  and  saw  how  his  eyes  rested  on  her 
face  she  smiled,  and  when  she  thought 
that  he  did  not  see  her  she  cried  a  little. 
But  he  did  see  her,  and  he  pressed  the 
hand  he  held.  It  was  a  very  pretty  hand. 
Mrs.  During  had  hands  for  a  sculptor. 

Chain  laid  his  face  beside  hers  on  the 
pillow.  When  he  raised  it  presently,  and 
bent  over  her  to  ask  her  if  there  was  any- 
thing that  he  could  do  for  her,  she  looked 
up  at  him  with  the  love  that  transfigured 
her  face.  She  wondered,  as  everyone  else 
wondered,  how  she  had  come  to  be  the 
mother  of  so  handsome  a  son.  Chain  had 
straight  features  and  a  ruddy  skin,  and  the 
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lithciiess  of  an  athlete.  Then  she  thought 
of  his  father. 

"  The  two  best  men  have  loved  me," 
she  thought.  "  Chain,  my  husband,  never 
knew  that  I  was  ugly,  and  Chain,  my  son, 
does  not  know.  What  does  it  matter, 
after  all  ?  And  where  I  am  going  it  will 
not  matter  either." 

But  Mrs.'  During  did  not  go  where  she 
thought  she  was  going — at  least,  not  just 


then.      She  got  well  and  she  was  uglier 
than  fver. 

Her  illness  pulled  her  down  ;  il  reduced 
her  bulk,  hut  that  was  not  the  improve- 
ment that  you  might  have  expected.  Her 
pale  face  seemed  more  unshaded  than 
before,  her  nose  more  prominent.  After 
a  time,  however,  she  regained  her  strength 
and  her  spirits,  and  the  indefinable  charm 
of  her  manner  was  potent  as  ever.  It  was 
this  beguiling  manner  that  had  blinded 
the   eyes  of  Chain   the  husband  to  her 


defects,  and  that  blinded  those  of  Chain 
the  son.  It  had  its  power  even  over  you, 
who  said,  when  you  first  saw  her,  "  Oh, 
what  a  funny  little  woman  !  "  It  explained 
everything  to  you.  It  showed  you  the 
beauty  of  the  sweet  soul  that  had  so 
unprepossessing  a  shrine,  and  after  a  few- 
minutes  it  made  you  question  the  very 
ugiiness  of  the  shrine  itself. 
When  Chain  During  knew  that  his 
motherwas  restored  to  him, 
he  told  her  a  thing  that 
had  troubled  him  on  that 
terrible  day  when  he  had 
thought  that  she  was  going 
to  be  taken  from  him. 
"  I  thought  that  if  I  lost 

you — oh  !  mother " 

"My  boy  —  my  dear 
Chain'! " 

She  drew  him  to  her  and 
kis.sed  him. 

"  Well,  that  day  when  I 
was  thinking  everjthing 
over — what  you  had  been 
to  me,  what  life  woidd  be 
without  you  —  1  remembered 
that  there  was  not  even  a 
likeness  of  youthat  I  should 
be  able  to  look  at.  I  cursed 
myself  because  I  had  never 
made  you  be  photographed, 
and  I  thought  it  was  too 
late." 

"We  have  not  been 
separated.  Chain." 

"But  now  you  must  be 
photographed.    One  ought 
not  to  run  such  risks.   It  is 
,  tike  putting  off  the  signing 

of  a  will." 
"  But  I  have  never  been  photographed." 
It  was  true.     Mrs,  During,  with  the  live- 
liest appreciation  of  her  shortcomings,  had 
avoided  lending   them  to  ihe  permanent 
impression  of  photograph)-. 

She  tried  to  change  the  subject.     He 
went  back  to  it.     She  expostulated. 

"  My  dear,  I  would  rather  not  be  taken," 
she  said. 

"  But  I  wish  it  so  much,  mother." 
"  Well,  then,   some   time  or  other.      I 
won't  forget  about  it." 
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"  Some  time  is  no  time." 
"  I  should  have  to  get  a  dress." 
**  Nonsense  1    I  don't  want  a  photograph 
of  a  dress." 

"  Well,  we  *11  see  about  it,  dear." 
•*  To-day,"  said  Chain  firmly.  "  I  shall 
look  for  a  photographer  this  afternoon, 
and  make  an  appointment  for  next  week. 
You  must  please  me,  mother.  I  want  a  like- 
ness of  you  for  myself,  and  I  want  one  to 
send  to  Eve." 

Chain  During  at  Oxford  had  engaged 
himself  to  Eve  Rochester,  his  tutor's 
daughter.  Circumstances  had  hitherto 
prevented  her  from  making  his  mother's 
acquaintance. 

When  Mrs.  During  saw  that  her  son's 
wish  was  ardent  she  gave  in  with  a  good 
grace,  though  with  inward  misgivings. 

The  day  arrived,  and  Mrs.  During 
dressed  herself  ner\ousiv.     She  had  never 

0 

looked  uglier.  She  gazed  into  the  glass, 
and  saw  how  impossible  was  the  fight 
against  such  odds.  Her  hair  straggled 
away  from  the  large  forehead  which  it 
could  not  shade  or  soften.  Her  nose 
seemed  longer  than  ever.  She  tried  to 
think  that  it  was  the  light,  or  that  her 
looking-glass  was  untruthful.  There  was 
so  much  difference  in  l()okin<i^-glasses. 
She  remembered  that  she  looked  far  worse 
in  some  than  in  others.  The  thing  ex- 
[>ressed  itself  naturally  in  this  way  :  it 
would  not  have  occurred  to  her  to  sav  that 
in  some  she  looked  better.  Her  hand- 
glass told  an  unpleasant  story  about  the 
view  of  her  head  from  behind.  When  she 
put  on  her  bonnet  her  face  had  an  ex[)osed 
appearance  that  her  veil,  which  sat  badlv. 
could  not  mitigate. 

She  smiled  to  herself  sadly.  Then  she 
turned  away  with  a  sigh.  There  was  that 
which  was  noble  in  the  determined  courage 
of  this  ugly  woman.  Chain  was  waiting 
for  her  in  the  ilrawing-room. 

**  Isn*t  that  rather  a  dark  dress  } "  he 
saiil.  It  was  her  best  dress.  She  told  him 
so.  and  he  said  nothing  more. 

A  tly  took  the  pair  to  the  shop. 

Chain  During  never  knew  the  struggle 
which  it  cost  his  mother  to  go  in.  She 
looked  at  the  photogra[)hs  with  which  the 
place  was  filled. 


"  I  should  like  one  of  you  like  this," 
said  Chain. 

He  held  a  photograph  in  platinotypc 
of  a  woman  of  about  his  mother's  age. 
Delicate  features  were  reproduced  with 
the  clearness  of  a  steel  engraving. 

**  Mine  won't  be  like  that,  Chain." 

Some  girls  were  coming  down  from  the 
studio,  and  she  saw  one  of  them  nudge 
another.  A  little  explosion  of  laughter 
followed. 

**  Won't  you  be  photographed  instead 
of  me  }  "  Mrs.  During  said  to  her  son.  It 
was  a  last  effort  to  avoid  what  must  come. 

**  My  dear  mother,  there  are  dozens  of 
photographs  of  me  and  none  of  you.*' 

The  attendant  led  the  way  to  the  torture- 
chamber. 

Mrs.  During  was  resigned. 

The  photographer  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  cold  and  indifferent.  What  matter 
how  he  posed  such  a  sitter ! 

Chain  saw  a  good  woman  anil  nothing 
that  was  ugly. 

**  It  is  for  you.  Chain,  that  I  am  under- 
going this,"  Mrs.  During  said  to  herself, 
and  tried  to  keep  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

**  A  little  less  solemn,  please — a  little 
less  as  if  ^Nladam  was  going  through  an 
operation." 

The  man's  manner  was  not  without 
deferenc(*,  though  his  words  might  lack  it. 

]\Irs.  During's  face  flushed. 

"  I  am  not  quite  ready,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

Then  on  a  sudden  the  man  understood 
her.  He  saw  the  ordeal  through  which 
his  client  was  ^oing,  and  with  gracious 
tact  he  devoted  his  attention  to  his 
camera.  He  spared  himself  no  pains. 
He  arranged  his  lights  and  shades  that 
they  might  deal  most  kimlly  with  her.  he 
posted  her  in  such  ways  as  should  throw 
none  of  her  features  into  undue  promin- 
ence, his  wish  to  gratify  her  was  patent 
as  he  entered  into  the  situation.  When 
all  was  over  anil  she  smiled  and  thanked 
him  she  made  him  her  slave. 

But  with  the  l)est  intentions  the  result 
was  appalling.  Mrs.  During  cried  a  little 
when  she  saw  it. 

"It's  not  a  bit  like  you."  said  Chain. 
**  But  it  *s  better  than  nothing." 
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Eve  Rochester,  a  thoughtless  girl,  but 
not  unkind  at  heart,  laughed  for  a  whole 
evening  when  her  copy  arrived.  She  took 
neither  her  lover  nor  her  own  soul  seriously 
in  those  days,  and  in  a  moment  of 
exuberant  mischief  she  detached  the 
photograph  from  the  cardboard,  cut  it 
out  with  irresponsible  scissors  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fit  it  on  to  the  picture  of  a 
horse  which  she  took  from  an  illustrated 
paper.  She  pasted  the  whole  thing  into  a 
book  of  more  or  less  humorous  scraps, 


and  she  laughed  at  the  effect  till  the 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  It  was  very 
funny. 

.Mrs.  During  thought  so  herself,  as  she 
came  across  it  accidentally  when  she  was 
staying  with  the  Rochesters  a  month  later. 

"  Don't  show  it  to  Chain,"  she  said 
gently,  "  if  you  love  him." 

In  a  moment  Eve's  arms  were  round 
her  neck. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  when  I  did  it,"  she 
said  vehemently. 


IF  one  man  in  England  longs  for  a.  little 
rest  it  must  be  Lord  Kitchener,  for 
since  he  "  from  EgjjH's  bondage  came  "  his 
gratetul  countrymen  in  evtry  corner  of  the 
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first  appeared  (.so  far  as  is  known)  in 
t606.  His  grandfather  -vas  also  bom  at 
Lakcnheath.  His  half-uncle  was  Master 
of  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  so  that 
London  did  the  right  thing  in  entertain  in); 
him  at  the  .Mansion  H-mse. 

One  of  ihe  soldiers  who  have  come 
brilliantly  out  of  the  Egyptian  Campaign 
is  Sergeant  Kussell,  of  the  Scots  C.uards, 
who  iias  received  a  commission  in  the 
Egyptian  army.  .Mr.  Russell  " 'listed  "  in 
1892,  and  was  lent  for  live  _vcars)  to 
I'uzzv-Wiizzv  in  i8.j;.  His  life-work  now 
lies  i;i  Egyin. 

The  late  Jay  (Jould's  .-on  Howard  has, 
like  his  elder  hrother.  married  an  actress. 
.Mrs.  Howard  Could  that  is.  was  formerly 
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Miss  Kathrine  Clemmons.  She  is  related 
to  Buffalo  Bill.  The  interest  in  the  alliance 
centres  in  the  fact  of  the  rumoured  cur- 
tailment of  Mr.  Howard's  legacy  under  the 


will  of  his  father,  who  left  instructions  that 
the  lad  must  marry  only  with  the  consent 
of  his  family.  His  sister  is  a  great  phil- 
anthropist in  New  York. 

After  Dreyfus,  ^I.  Delcass(5  has  certainly 
been  mote  talked  about  this  year  than  any 
other  Frenchman ;  for  his  position  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  given 
him  a  platform  for  conspicuous  publicity. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  his  official  position 
that  has  entitled  M.  Delcassi5  to  so  much 
notice,  for,  as  a  private  individual,  he  has 
little  claim  to  distinction. 

On  the  other  hand,  Maitre  Demange, 
the  defender  of  Dreyfus,  has  come  to  the 
front  very  slowly.  His  splendid  persistency 
in  the  case  of  Dreyfus  and  his  fine  tact 
have  made  him  the  object  of  admiration 
even  to  his  enemies. 

France  is  always  with  us  —  at  this 
moment  in  every  side  of  life ;  for  Dumas 
has  deluged  our  stage,  just  as  if  the 
English  dramatist  was  a  mti  est.  It  is  fifty- 
four  years  since  "  The  Three  Musketeers  " 
was  written,  yet  we  have  had  no  fewer 
than  four  different  versions  of  the  novel 
this  year. 


Miss  Kate  Rorke,  who  made  such  a 
charming  picture  as  Anne  of  Austria,  the 
Queen  of  Louis  XIII.,  to  Mr.  Lewis 
Waller's  d'Artagnan,  is  less  seldom  seen 
nowadays  than  she  used  to  be.  She  will 
celebrate  her  majority  as  an  actress  next 
March ;  for  it  was  in  1878  that  she 
"walked  on"  as  one  of  the  schoolgirls 
in  '•  Olivia  "  at  the  Court  Theatre.  Per- 
haps her  best  work  was  done  with  Mr. 
Hare's  company.  Her  sister  Mary  took 
to  the  stage  in  1874,  under  Mr.  Wyndham's 
management.  Curiously  enough,  their 
father's  picture-frame  shop  is  now  at  the 
back  of  the  Criterion  Theatre,  in  Jermyn 
Street.  The  Rorkes  are  staunch 
Catholics,  and  are  always  ready  to  help 
a  deserving  charity. 

Three  curious  peerage  claims  are 
absorbing  the  interests  of  the  genealo- 
gists. In  the  first  instance,  the  Earldom 
of  Caithness,  which  is  now  held  by  a 
farmer  in  America,  is  claimed  by  the  Rev. 
John  Sinclair,  the  parish  minister  of 
Kin  loch    Rannoch,    Perth,    who    says    it 


ought  to  have  gone  to  his  ancestor, 
DonaUl  Sinclair,  on  the  death  of  that 
worthy's  cousin,  the  ninth  Earl,  two 
,  ago,  whereas  it  was  annexed  by 
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a  far-off  kinsman,  whose  line  has  died  out. 
Indet'd.  since  the  death  of  the  ninth  Ear!, 
two  branches  of  the  Sinclairs  who  have 
held  the  title  have  ditd  quite  out. 

Then  Mr.  Arnold  Harris  .Mathew  claims 
the  Earldom  of  Llandaff,  and  objects  lo 
the  fact  that  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Matthews,  one  of  the  most  familiar  Home 


College,  London.  Dr.  Temple,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tops  the  list, 
not  merely  in  point  of  position,  but 
also  of  age,  for  he  was  bom  in  1 82 1  Next 
oldest  is  Sir  Lovelace  Stamer,  Bart.,  the 
Bishop  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  bom  in 
iSig.  Dr.  Pcrcival,  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, who  was  born  in  1834.  and  educated 
at  Oxford,  was  once,  like  Dr.  Temple,  Head 


Iliihcip  of  GlitgoiF.       Riihnp  of  Ml 


.^Secretaries  of  recent  years 
title  of  Viscount  Llandaff. 


Th.- 


.■  much  in 
a  mi -ritual 
llowed  by 


ishops  have  been 
the  public  eve  of  late,  fur 
crusade,  led  by  Mr.  Kensi 
the  Church  Congress,  ha 
unusual  prominence.  Hence  this  group 
of  tile  Church's  great  dignitaries  is  of 
peculiar  interest.  Of  the  Hishops  de- 
picted here  five  were  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, two  at  Oxford,  ait<l  cme  at  King's 


has  taken  the  Master  of  Rugby  ;  while  Mr.  Welldon,  the 
new  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  has  made  a 
capital  Head  Master  at  Harrow.  Bom  in 
1854.,  he  is  the  youngest  Bishop  in  the 
group. 


Dr.  Pulleine,  the  Bishop  of  Richmond, 
is  fifty-seven,  and  is  the  same  age  as 
Dr.  Boyd  Carjienier.  the  Bishop  of  Ripon, 
who  is  a  great  Dante  enthusiast.  Dr. 
\V.  T.  Harrison,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
is  sixty-one,  while  Dr.   Blunt,  Bishop  of 


Hull  (who  was  educated  ai  King's  College, 
LuniioiO,  is  his  junior  by  two  years. 

Ard  now  they  have  put  a  clergj'man  on 
the  staffe  in  the  shape  of  John  Stonn.  the 
central  figure  of  Mr.  Hall  CaJiie's  popular 


from  Xnttin^liani.  anj  went  to  Ireland  st| 
the  tiniu  of  Desmond's  rebellion 
centuries  ago.  Sir  Francis  Annesley  waft^l 
created  Viscount  Valentia  in  16 
Raron  Jlountnorris  in  1628.  Viscount.l 
.  ipiite  a  different   person,B 


storj'  "  The  Christian,"  which  has  provtd 
a  great  success  in  America.  Miss  Viola 
Allen,  who  plays  the  part  of  Glory  Quayle, 
spent  her  summer  holiday  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall  Caine  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Viscount  Valentia.  the  new  Comptroller 
of  the  Household,  is  just  fifty-five.  His 
family — that  of  Annesley — originally  came 


although  he 
Valentia  has 


30  is  an  Irish  peer.     T.ord 
,t  for  Oxford  since  iSgj. 


jr.  MuraviefF,  the  Russian  Foreign 
Minister,  whose  hand  has  been  .shown 
so  clearly  in  China,  is  one  of  the  most 
astute  statesmen  in  Europe.  He  is  in 
middle  life,  and  wears  a  monocle  like  i 
Englishman.    There  is  irony  in  that. 


Zbe  English  JUustrateb  flDagasfne. 


A    KING'S    FRIEND. 

By   F.   H.   MELVILLE. 

A  Ulc  of  the  intrigues  In  the  Court  of  Scotland  In  the  reign  of  King  James  VL 
before  he  became  James  L  of  England. 


■" 'T^O-MORROW    we    hunt   in     Fife."  No  one  spoke.  Inn  as 

X       said     James    VI.    of     Scotland,  of  the  King's  steps  ani 

turning     awkwardly     as      he      left      the  were  someway  down  ilu 

audience-room    with    his   arm    round    the  arose.    The  French  Am 


neck  of  the  young   blaster  of  ( 


shoulders    ' 


iih 


n  as  the  shuHle 
■ay's  firm  tread 
rridor.  rumours 
lador  shrugged 
mark    that     lie 
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would  tr}'  to  k<  ep  hiiiiself  warm  until  it 
should  be  his  MajVsiy's  pleasure  to  call 
him  again  to  his  i)resence.  The  honest 
lace  of  Sir  Ruhard  Bowes,  one  of  the 
Knglish  emissaries  lo  Ilolyrood,  clouded, 
anvi  he  looked  in  rather  a  puzzled  fashion, 
first  at  his  friend  I'.d.ward  Wotton  and  then 
at  a  iiitle  dark  man  who  stood  iii  l!ie 
r(  cess  of  a  window  wiih  his  back  lo  the 
light 

"Hunt!"    grow'.ni   a    Kuthven    Baron, 
*  with    the    I-ord's    work    ot    revising   the 
ufw     I'araphrases     r.ot     begun  '       Souk- 
.levilrv  of  m\    Lord  Arran's  for  certain." 

*  My  I,ord  Arrari  is  dceph  indebted, " 
put  *n  a  sar*  a.-:ic  voice  ■  *  "Scotland  is 
indeed  ( hangtfil  if  ilic  Lords  ^»f  the  Con- 
gregation have  ceased  to  are  for  tlie 
i  base— at  'east  when  the  (|uarr\  is  noble." 

"  I.et  lames  ^tewart,  my  Lord  Arran, 
remeii.'ht  r-  — " 

*  Husii,  mv  lords  and  j:eriileinen  !  The 
Master  of  (ira\  brings  the  King's  will." 

Patrick  (irav  st()()vl  posed  against  li:c 
background  of  dirk  oak  panelling; 

"His  Majestv  commands  tlic  j>r'jsrr,cr 
of  my  Lord  Arran  and  my  L<»rvl 
d'Aubiirni'  " 

liclial  and  Bii  I/cl)ul>  loirj-iliir," 
jerked  <u:i  the  angrv  oKl  Kuihvcr.  Lord, 
as  Arran  and  d'Aul)iuMic  left  the  r.)i)m, 
and  the  courtiers  thspersed. 

Last  of  all  the  lilile  dark  man  gli^Ied 
from  his  place  in  the  shadow 

"  Ve<,"  said  Secretary  Uavison,  **  i(^- 
morrow  we  hunt  in   Life." 

1  he  first  ot  May,  1585,  dawned  fresh 
and  clear  At  seven  in  the  mor::i!;ir  the 
King  and  his  tram  clattered  up  the  Canon- 
gate,  [)assed  the  lounis  Ooss  and  grey 
St  (iiles'  Kirk,  through  the  West  Port,  and 
intc  the  open  country,  talking  and  laugh- 
ing gaily  Patru  k  Cray,  a  brave  figure  in 
green  and  silver,  cantered  in  front,  hum- 
miiiL'  a  sTiat(  h  of  a  drinking-song 

Methinks  our  bonny  l\iiri(  k  has 
washed  in  the  ALay  dew,"  said  the  King  to 
Arran,  who,  as  <  hicf  favcuirite,  rode  on  his 
right  hand  "  Never  a  blither  bridegroom 
rode  to  a  bridal  " 

■'  Never,  Sire,"  answered  Arran  a  little 
absently       He  was  thinking  of  the  words 


whispered  in  his  ear  as  he  passed  the 
flowering  hawthorn  at  the  Holyrood  guard- 
house. Only  four  words  had  been  spoken. 
but  four  words  could  cloud  the  bright  May 
sunshine  for  James  Stewart,  the  King's 
dear  friend  and  counsellor. 

**Tut,  tut,  man,  y<^  are  either  jealous  of 
sweet  Patrick  or  lashioning  the  answer  to 
our  guileless  cousin  of  England  and  to  the 
noble  Guise.  Just  think,  Jami«\  of  friend 
Davison  and  friend  Kcnelon  kicking  their 
heels  to-day,  damning  us  up  and  damning 
us  down."  Lhe  King  chuckled  hugely  at 
his  own  joke,  and  went  on,  mouthing 
his  words.  **  Leave  kiuircrafl  lo  us, 
Jamie!  no  fool's  brains  are  in  our  head. 
And  hev  for  ( Jeordie  lirui  e  lo  -  dav  ? 
We  *11  drink  a  health  alike  to  Kngland 
and  to  Lrance,  and  —  the  de'il  tak*  the 
hin'mosl  I  '' 

Still  Arran  could  not  shake  otY  his 
heaviness,  and  gazed  at  the  spring  land- 
scape with  gloomy  eyes.  The  trees  were 
covered  with  blocjm,  and  the  grass  was 
white  with  daisies  beneath  the  horses' 
feet ;  but  he  saw  nothing  of  it.  'Lhe 
I)rancing  horsema:;  in  front  jarnd  on  bis 
mood,  and  he  spurred  to  j)ass  him.  <jray 
turned  a  smiling  fac(\  and,  shaking  his 
t  urhs,  pla\  fully  caught  Arran's  horsi^  a 
Hick  on  the  eve  with  his  ridiuL^-switch. 
The  beast  swerved,  and  Arran  fell  to  the 
irround.  lie  rose  verv  diisiv  and  bruised, 
and  looked  after  the  Master  of  (]rii\\  who 
had  turneil  in  his  .saddle  to  have  a  better 
view.  It  seemeil  to  Arran  that  hi'  was 
still  smiling. 

**  Onc  fall,"  he  muttered,  as  he  i  rossed 
himself  before  remounting,  "and  tin-  day 
not  half  done." 

Towards  evening  the  party  walked  their 
wear}'  horses  c>ver  the  cobble-st<nies  of  the 
royal  burgh  of  CuVoss.  This  j>ictures(jiie 
little  place  had-  been  in>  untamiliar 
ground  to  lames  Vl.  :  at  Cu'ross  House 
many  a  roarir.j  night  had  pass<-d  in  revelry, 
and  many  a  morning  sun  had  looked  in 
on  the  Scots  King  snoring  a  driinkt  n 
sleep  in  a  huge  drawir  conveniently  built 
into  the  wall  of  the  dining-hall. 

This  evening  James  had  promised  him- 
self the  best  of  entertainment,  tor  hail  he 
not  given  diplomacy  the  sLip  and  laughed 
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in  his  royal  sleeve  at  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Kn.M:lish  **  spies**  and  the  French 
*'  hawks  '*  ?  His  greeting  to  Sir  George 
Bruce,  accordingly,  was  effusively  cordial 
when  he  dismounted  at  the  gattrs  of 
Cu'ross  House,  and  saw  the  hospitable 
door  standing  wide  to  receive  him. 

Arran  followed  the  King  and  his  host 
sih'iuly,  hut  turned  on  the  threshoKl.  The 
curlew  was  tolling  from  the  tower  on  the 
village  green,  echoing  uj)  the  terraced 
gardens,  rosy  with  ap[)le  -  blossom  and 
the  sunset,  and  c»ut  over  the  curving  bay, 
with  its  incoming  tide.  A  black  figure 
was  standing  at  the  end  (jf  the  rough  jetty, 
looking  intently  seaward.  A  voice  recalled 
Arran  to  himself.     It  was  (irav's. 

"  Doubtless,  when  my  Lord  Arran  has 
completeil  to  his  satisfaction  his  ode  on 
the  pleasures  of  a  summer  evening,  he  will 
attend  his  Majesty  to  the  bancjuet-room." 

Two  hours  later  tlu'  fun  waxed  fast 
and  furious,  and  uj)stairs  the  candies  flared 
on  a  fi'stive  scene.  Hruce,  at  the  King's 
right  hand,  was  pledging  in  a  bumper  an 
eternal  friendship  with  Ksme  d'Aubign^. 
Arran,  the  hardest  tlrinker  of  the  company, 
who  yet  never  gave  a  sign  even  after  an  all- 
niglit  sitting,  had  loosen<-d  his  ruflle  at  the 
throat,  and  holding  up  the  slim  glass 
between  him  and  the  light,  eyed  the  red 
star  in  it  without  a  word,  (iray,  radiant 
and  flushed,  stood  beside  the  King,  sing- 
ini^  in  his  fresh  tenor  the  latest  dittv  from 
France,  while  James  kept  time  with  head 
nodding  and  hand  drunnning  on  the  table 
till  the  glasses  rang.  The  song  ended, 
when  Middenly,  out  of  the  dark  garden, 
right  under  the  window,  rose  an  imitation 
of  the  refrain,  but  with  Kngli>h  words — 

Half-lwelve,  hullo  ! 
Half-twelve,  you  krinw  ; 
Half-twelve,  hull*,  hull:)  : 

It  ceased,  then  was  r<'peaieil  in  the 
distance  with  a  j)rolongeil   "hullo." 

**  *  Tis  the  watchman.  Sire,  an  hour  too 
soon,"  laughed  Gray.  "A  King  is  not 
here  in  C'u'ross  every  tlay." 

'*  Nor  \et  a  watchman  with  such  a  fine 
ear  for  inu>i«',"  said  Arran,  rising  i|uickly 
and  f^oing  to  the  window.  lint  peer  as 
he  might,  the  darkness  hid  the  serenader. 

**  Hv    the    Lord,    a    fine    ear   for   sweet 


music,  as  Jamie  says,"  hiccu[>ped  the  King. 
"  Fill  up  our  glass,  bonny  Patrick." 

Gray  flew  to  do  his  duty  as  Rt>yal 
Cupbearer,  and  replenished  every  glass 
Arran  came  back  to  his  seat  with  a  cloud 
on  his  brow,  lifted  the  goblet  and  drained 
it  in  one  long  draught.  Sir  (jeorge  was 
the  first  to  go  under  the  table. 

"  Ye  are  soon  awa*  the  nicht,  (ieordie," 
stuttered  the  King  in  a  thick  voice,  **  but 
we  Ml  no'  be  lang  ahint." 

With  that  he,  too,  collapsed,  and 
slipping  down  in  his  chair,  sank  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  his  chin  in  his  breast,  his 
tongue  hanging  out  against  his  wet  beard 
and  w  inc-stained  ruffles. 

In  another  moment  a  .strange  change 
came  over  Arran.  Ht*  tried  to  rise,  but 
some  weight  held  him  down.  With  a 
great  effort  he  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet, 
pointed  at  the  Master,  reeled  once  or 
twice,  then  crashed  down  on  the  floor 
The  last  picture  before  his  failing  ^yes 
was  of  Patrick  Gray,  erect  and  smiling 
as  he  had  smiled,  tossing  his  <  urls  in  the 
sunshine,  while  the  scent  of  the  hawthorn 
came  on  the  wind.  And  with  the  memory 
of  th(^  perfume  flashed  back  the  mysterious 
message  that  had  lilled  him  with  fore 
boding.  The  light  flickered  and  danced 
on  the  splendid  triumphant  figure.  The 
shadow  on  the  wall  swelled  and  grew 
enormous ;  when  it  reached  the  middle 
of  the  roof,  Arran  lost  consciousness. 

"Half-twelve,  hullo,  hullo!"  hummed 
Gray,  stepping  over  the  King  and  Geordie 
1  nice  to  pass  his  hand  along  a  monUhng 
on  tiu^  wainscot.  A  i)anel  the  size  of  a 
small  door  flew  open. 

**  Now,  Ksme,  the  torch — then  up  with, 
his  sacred  Majesty." 

In  a  few  moments  the  person  of  'ames 
of  Scotland  was  hoisted  on  the  Master's 
back,  with  the  feet  dangling  helplessly 
and  knocking  the  edges  of  the  panelling 
as  (iray  and  (LAubigne  passed  through 
the  opening  in  the  wall.  The  door  swung 
to  silently,  and  the  banqueting- hall  was 
left  to  armies  of  mice. 

Meanwhile,   a   strange   procession    was 
going  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
D'Aubignd    led    the    way,    step    by    .-^tep, 
holding    the    torch    high    that    tl.e    light 
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tunnel  had  an  end,  then,  and  in  ih 
More  than  that,  there  was  a  hin 
twilight  in  the  obscurity.  P^ither  their 
eyes  were  learning  to  see  in  the  dark  or 
light  was  approaching.     It  grew  brighter 


and    yellower.       Then     round 
(lashed  the   glare    of    torches  c 
three  men.     The    ^Master   laid    > 
load   and    signed    to   the   neH'-c 
take  it  up.     In  two  or  three  Ttiini 
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Gray,  d'Aubigiic,  and  tlie  unconscious  King 
were  out  of  the  passage  ami  in  the  midst 
of  a  strange  group  in  a  little  stone-arclu-d 
room  a[)parenlly  dug  out  in  the  M)lid  rock. 

Two  men-at-arms  stood  on  guard  beside 
a  door  that  was  reached  by  lliree  or  four 
steps  up  from  the  floor  of  the  ai)artmenl. 
The  rest  of  the  company,  perhaps  half  a 
dozen,  were  singularly  peaceable  in  aspect : 
the  low  voice,  stealthy  tread,  and  i)recise 
dress  betrayed  in  everyone  the  man  of 
law  or  of  diplomacy.  All  seemed  to  wait 
on  the  word  of  a  small  man  in  black  who 
approached  (jray  with  the  words:  **'lhe 
Queen's  busmess  would  not  wait  half  an 
hour  after  the  appointed  time.  Master; 
accordingly,  we  sent  to  exj)edite  it." 

***Tis  well  lor  her  Majesty  that  she  has 
such  faithful  and  [)unctual  servants,  else 
her  cousin  (A  Scotland  might  have  escaped 
both  her  Royal  Highness  and  the  ills  of 
this  life  tog«iher,  Master  Secretary." 

**  Is  his  Majesty  not  yet  conscious?" 
asked  Davisc^n.  adding  in  a  lower  tone  : 
"  The  action  A  the  drug  was  but  for  one 
hour. 

**  .Add  to  ih<it  one  hour  the  inllueLc*- 
of  the  rarest  vintage  in  (ieonhe  I>riier's 
cellars.  Sir;  l)ut  in  truth  it  i.^  tull  tiiin'  lur 
work." 

Willi  that  he  knelt  down  lu-siile  the 
l)rostrate  |ai!.ej>  of  Seoilaiid,  and  1)\  steadv 
rubbing  and  !)eating  a:id  roekinLT,  tried  to 
rouse  him.  When  at  length  he  :;r(U'  lircd 
of  his  ta-';  anotlier  lo<(!;  hi-  j'la(e— a 
physii  ian,  to  judge  l»y  lii>  practised 
manipnlaiit'r..  The  r«'Nnlt  ua>  (jnit  kl\' 
evident.  \'\  ii!i  soni  ihini;  brtucen  a 
cough  and  a  sneeze  the  King  opi-ned  his 
»*yos.  but  n  t  before  the  Ma>ter,  cjuick 
as  lightnii.g,  had  placed  himself  beside 
'TAubiL^^nt',  assuming  the  same  attitude 
of  listless  dciection.  What  lanus  saw 
bewildered  hnn. 

*' Patri<  k  I  l*'.sme  !  where  are  we?"  he 
asked,  "antl  liow  came  we  here  ?" 

Tatrii  k  s;.:.«»k  his  liead,  still  looking 
«hnvn.  \\h.  •!  ^•■crciai\  1  >avison  interposed. 

**  Will  \  ..-.r  .Majest\  (  n;j(I(s(fnd  to  listen 
for  a  few  n.":.!ent*^  t'>  the  niessaire  i>i  Ikt 
rdaje^iy  <•!  1  n-j-Lmd  .-  " 

la!ne>  scrambled  to  lii>  feet  in  ungainly 
lasliion.    ripir.g   at    tin-    little   man.     The 


group  kept  silence.  Davison  look  it  for 
a  sign  that  he  might  proceed,  and  bending 
low  in  respect,  began  to  read  the  preamble 
of  a  document  he  held  in  his  hand. 

James's  face  showed  no  intelligence. 
Davison  laid  the  parchment  down,  and 
still,  with  head  lowered,  addressed  him — 

"  Her  Majesty,  through  me,  thus  lays  a 
choice  before  your  Royal  Highness:  either 
her  friendship  and  support  against  ihe 
enemies  of  Scotland,  in  return  for  which 
your  Majesty  do  refuse  the  French  alliance 
auvl    do   banish    James   Stewart,    Karl   of 

.\rran,  or "     '*  <  )r."  echoed  the    King, 

leaning  forward.  **  Or,"  repeated  Davison, 
slowly  raising  his  eyes,  '*  Her  .Majesty  of 
Knglanii  will  be  also  her  .Majesty  (-f 
Scotland." 

**  Vou  dare— she  dares " 

Davison  made  a  qinck  sign  to  the  guard 
at  the  door.  They  opened  it  and  went 
out,  leaving  it  wide. 

•'  Will  your  Majesty  deign  to  ascend  to 
the  door?" 

With  awkward  agility  James  mounted 
the  steps  and  took  one  look  around  him. 

A  crv  broke  from  him. 

'*  Treason,  treason  !  " 

He  was  standing  on  a  large  rock  in  Tnid- 
firth.and  the  moonlight  showed  him,  several 
[)aces  distant,  two  boats  full  of  dark 
figures,  and  every  now  and  then  the  glint 
of  steel.  Far  away  to  the  lelt  ran  the 
black  shore-line,  with  the  abbe\  ti-wei  and 
the  woods  outlined  against  the  clear  night 
skv.  Hc^wtM-n  the  rock  and  the  land  lav 
ti  stretch  of  sea  like  molten  silver,  and  as 
far  as  the  eye  ct»nld  reach — only  sea. 

lames's  knees  began  to  shake  with  th.e 
dread  of  ap|)roac  hing  death :  heart  and 
limb  alike  failed  him.  If  Grav  had  not 
sprung  to  his  assistance  he  would  have 
fallen  backwards  into  the  room.  *'  Listen, 
Sire,"  he  whispered;  **  they  are  too  many 
for  us.  It  is  \ours  to  decide  between 
liberty  and  life  cjr  imi)risonm<»nt,  th.'  same 
living  death  that  her  .Majesty  of  Scotland 
endures  at  the  hands  of  Fdizabeth." 

•*  Oh,    Patrick,    Patrick,    we     ari-    in    ill 


case  ! 
force- 


Hut    to    insult    our    .Ma-esiv— to 


**  Pardon     me,     your     Majesty,"     saiil 
Davison's     voice   at     his    ear,    *''ti^    hm 
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persuasion  her  Majesty  would  use ;  as  a 
token  of  pood-will  accept  this  from  her 
roval  liancl." 

With  that  he  gave  tlie  King  another 
paper,  and  held  a  torch  near  to  allow  him 
to  read,     (iray  spelled  it  out — 

**  Do  acknowledge  our  beloved  kinsman 
James  Stewart,  King  of  Scotland,  as  lawful 
heir  of  our  throne  of  England  " 

James  leapt  to  his  feet. 

'*  Is  *t  true  ?  Is't  given  under  her  own 
hand  r     At  last !  " 

'*  On  condition  that  our  beloved  kins- 
man do  banish  from  his  realm  that  naughty 
and  mischievous  person,  James  Stewart, 
of  Ochiltri-e,  called  Karl  of  Arran,  and 
ilo  renounce  for  ever,  in  sincerity  and 
truth,  the  alliance  of  France,"  finished 
the  master,  while  Davison  nodded,  watch- 
ing the  changing  expression  on  the  Kin<;'s 
face. 

'*  Kh,  bonnie  Patrick,'*  James  stuttcreii 
at  last  **  Jamie  may  gang,  for  we  *11  be  King 
of  P^ngland — his  Majesty  of  England — 
of  the  realms  of  England  and  Scotland!*' 
drawing  himself  up  with  an  assumption  of 
royal  dignity.  **  Is  there  aught,  friend 
Davison,  whereunto  it  is  needful  we  affix 
our  royal  name  to  complete  the  pledge  of 
friendship  and  kinship  with  our  cousin  ?  " 

**  On  this  table,  your  Majesty,  lies  the 
treaty  awaiting  only  the  name  of  the  future 
King  of  England." 

It  was  dexterously  done.  James  moved 
forward  to  the  table;  not  a  sound  was 
heard  but  the  breaking  of  the  sea  outside 
a;^ainst  the  rock,  then  the  harsh  scratching 
of  a  qnill  on  parchme-nt.  The  deed  was  done. 

*•  Now,  Master  Secretary,"  said  James, 
puffing  out  his  chest  and  arranging  his 
collar,  ''you  will  accompany  us,  with  our 
friends  Patrick  Oray  and  Monsieur 
il'Aubign^^,  to  our  first  reception  this  day 
at  Cu'ross  House."  A  few  minutes  later 
the  four  were  being  rowed  towards  the 
Cu'ross  pier,  but  not  before  Gray  had 
found  time  to  hide  in  his  doublet  a  pajyer 
bearing  the  royal  seal  of  ICngland,  granting 
certain  lands  in  the  countv  of  Kent  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

•'  The  reward  is  royal,"  he  whispered  to 
Davison,  **  but  'twas  well  earned.  Mark 
me  in  this  one  thing.     Say  nought  of  the 


underground  way,"  then  added,   **  it  may 
be  useful  airain." 

Some  two  hours  after  the  scene  on  the 
rock,  Arran,  in  the  dining- hall  of  Cu'ross, 
awoke  from  his  heavy  sleep. 

There  sat  James  of  Scotland  in  the  big 
carved   chair,  with    his    collar,    as    usual^ 
twisted    to    the    side    and    his   under  -  lip 
falling  down   with  every  word  he   spoke 
At  his  right  hand  lolled  Sir  George  Pruce, 
verv   flushed   and    dazeil   after   his    bout. 
Opposite  to  him  sat  Esmt;  crAubigne,  with 
eyes    downcast,    playing  with    his    ruffles. 
Patrick    Gray   was    leaning   with    careless 
grace  against  the  King's  chair,  one  Iiand 
supporting  his  heail,  the  other  on  his  hip 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  supper- party,  but 
changed  in  two  respects.     Instead  of  the 
candles  burning  down  in  their  sockets,  the 
morning  sun  was  glinting  in  at  the  bottle 
glass  window-panes,  playing  over  the  mer. 
at  the  table.    And  there  was  an  addition  to 
the  company  :  a  little  dark  man,  in  orderly 
black,  was  standing  silently  in   the  back 
trround.    Arran  raised  himself  on  his  elbow. 


"  How    in    the    devil's    name 


-"    he 
began.     Put  Jamt^s  interrupteii  him — 

**  My  Lord  Arran  forgets  the  presence  of 
our  Majesty.  Stand  uj>,  my  Lord,  and  take 
a  lesson  in  kingcraft." 

Arran  rose  slowly,  aiul  James  continued  : 
'*  Were  we  ill-advised  enough  to  give  ear 
to  the  counsels  of  my  Lord  Arran,  the 
blessed  day  would  never  have  dawned 
when  James  of  Scotland  might  dream  of 
a  greater  future.  Friend  Davison,  James 
of  England  will  requite  the  services  done 
to  his  Majesty  of  Scotland." 

Davison  advanced  and  kissed  the  royal 
hand. 

*'  As  for  you,  James  Stewart  of  Ochil 
troi»,  we  have  ceitain  grave  and  sure 
accusations  of  v<Kir  lovaltv  to  our  throne 
and  person.  Vou  will  retire  under  our 
royal  displeasure  to  Kinniell.  Break  ban, 
and  your  life,  titles,  lands,  and  goods  are 
forfeit  to  tin*  Crown.     Leave  us." 

Arran  made  one  stride  towards  the 
King,  head  thrown  back  and  lip  uplifted. 

"  Friend  or  kingdom  !  You  have  chosen, 
James  of  Scotland,  and  chosen  well  I 
The  hand  clasped  in  F-ngland's  is  the  face 
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turned  aivny  from  Arraii,  Bui  ln;rtarf. 
lames  SttHurt ;  siie,  a  red  sliatliiw  is  on 
your  hands.  It  liglileil  when  ihal  touchud 
you  "— pointing  to  Davison.  "  Hcware  of 
him,  above  all,"  turning  to  Gray. 

"  The  man  is  mad,  Sire,"  interposed 
Gray  soothingly. 

The  King  bahliicd  something  in  a 
shaking  voice,  shielding  himsdf  wiili  a 
weak  arin  as  if  from  a  blow. 

"  Co,  my  Lord  Arran,"  said  Patrick, 
with  his  eternal  smilf,  "  or  it  will  be  ihc 
worse  for  you." 

"  Go,"  echoed  d'Aubigne. 

"  Gft !  "  siireamod  tht:  King  ;  and 
Arran    weni. 


Three  ilays  later  a  special  messenger 
handud  to  the  Queen  of  England  a  large 
packet,  in  the  handwriting  of  Secretary 
Davison.  When  she  had  read  it  through, 
Elizabeth  once  more  astonished  the 
Ambassadors  waiting  in  the  ante -room 
by  executing  a  solo  dance  in  hoops  and 
farthingale. 

"  Lord's  mercy  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
pausing  to  take  breath.  "  What  a  brave 
fool  will  sit,  after  me,  on  the  throne  ol 
England!" 

When  the  last  curfew  of  1585  was  tolled 
by  the  Cu'ross  bull.  Jamie  Stewart,  Ear) 
of  Arran,  was  xvandering.  homeless,  and 
another  King's  friend  reigned  in  his  stead. 
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In  Somaliland  rhinoceros  have  been  a 
great  deal  shot  at  by  English  hunters 
during  the  last  few  years ;  but  there  are 
still,  undoubtedly,  fair  numbers  of  these 
enormous  mammals  in  the  far  interior; 
and,  especially,  in  the  almost  unknown  and 
entirely  unexplored  region  between  Lakes 
Rudolf  and  Stephanie  and  the  Nile,  there  is 
a  vast,  virgin,  great-game  country,  where 
the  foot  of  the  ubiquitous  white  man 
has  never  yet  fallen  or  the  sound  of  a 
sporting  rille  yet  been  heard.  Here, 
undoubtedly,  rhinoceros,  as  well  as 
elephants  and  other  kinils  of  game,  exist 
in  large  numbers. 

But,  plentiful  as  is  the  rhinoceros  still 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Dark  Continent,  it 
was  probably  never  so  numerous  as  in 
the  good  old  days  in  the  great  hunting- 
grounds  south  of  the  Zambesi.  Fifty 
years  ago  thesv.*  huge  creatures  were 
scattered  thickly  over  the  whole  of  the 
vast  regions  lying  between  the  Orange 
and  the  Zambesi.  The  numbers  of  rhi- 
noceros, black  and  white,*  shot  weri^ 
perfectly  astounding,  if  it  be  remembered 
that  this  animal  is  a  slow  breeder,  and 
that  the  cow  brings  forth  only  one  calf  at 
birth.  Before  the  advent  of  modern  arms 
of  precision,  the  rhinoceros  wandered  over 
the  whole  country-  but  little  molested  by 
the  black  man,  from  whom,  indeed,  thanks 
to  its  immense  size  and  strength  and  the 
great  thickness  of  its  hide,  it  had  little  or 
nothing  to  fear.  But  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  firearms^  and  especially  of  per- 
cussion and  breechloading  weapons, 
the  slaughter  of  these  animals  has  been 
immense.  A  pair  of  Boer  hunters  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  would  slay  fifty  or  sixty 
easily  in  a  single  season.  The  late 
v.  J.  Andersson,  single-handed,  killed 
sixty  during  one  seascm  in  the  Tiftics, 
chiefly  by  night-shooting  at  the  scant 
ilescrt  waters  to  which  these  animals 
repaired.  Messrs.  ( )swell  and  Vardon 
slew  eii;htv-nine  in  much  less  than  a 
year.      (iordon      Cumming     was    equally 

•  The  so-callctl  **  white "  rhin<M.'crt)N  is,  in 
reality,  as  d.irk-coloured  as  it!»  cousin  the  black 
rhinoceros,  and  must  have  been,  in  some  curious 
way,  misnamed  by  the  early  Dutch  hunters  in 
South  Africa. 


successful  in  his  many  campaigns  against 
these  and  other  big  game. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that, 
easily  as  the  rhinoceros  is  at  times  to  be 
shot,  its  downfall  is  a  mere  matter  of  nerve 
and  straight  shooting.  It  is  distinctly  to 
be  classed  among  the  dangerous  game 
of  Africa,  and,  \yith  the  elephant,  the 
lion,  and  the  buffalo,  wreaks  at  times  a 
bloody  vengeance  upon  its  pursuers. 
Sometimes  the  rhinoceros  can  be  shot 
with  the  greatest  ease  with  a  single  bullet. 
It  has  been  shot  dead  on  not  a  few 
occasions  while  fast  asleep  in  the  veldt, 
enjoying  its  siesta  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  But,  at  other  times,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  bring  to  bag,  and  will  cany 
awav  an  extraordinarv  amount  of  bullets. 
Scores  of  dangerous  accidents  have  hap- 
pened in  its  pursuit.  That  great  hunter 
the  late  W.  C.  Oswell,  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Livingstone  in  his  earlier  dis- 
coveries, had  at  least  two  narrow  escapes 
from  these  creatures.  In  one  instance  he 
had  wounded  a  huge  white  rhinoceros 
(/^.  smus),  the  biggest  of  all  terrestrial 
mammals  save  the  elephant.  His  horse 
took  fright,  and  stood  spellbound  at  the 
animal's  approach.  The  white  rhinoceros 
drove  its  long  fore  horn  right  through  the 
horse's  middle — wounding  OswelKs  leg  cm 
the  far  side — and  threw  steed  and  rider 
bodily  over  its  head.  The  horse  was,  of 
course,  killed,  while  Oswell  suffered  a 
severe  wound  and  shaking.  In  another 
instance,  while  stalking  on  fool,  Oswell 
was  chased  by  a  black  rhinoceros,  caught, 
and  again  tossetl  yards  into  the  air.  This 
time  his  escape  from  death  was  a  most 
narrow  one.  Both  horns  hail  penetrated 
his  thigh — the  fore  horn  clean  to  the  bone, 
bv  which  it  was  turned,  making  a  frightful 
wound — and  for  \\eeks  he  lay  confined 
to  his  wagon. 

Charles  John  Andersson,  the  intrepid 
Swedish  explorer,  hunter,  and  naturalist, 
who  first  penetrated  Damaraland  and 
Ovampoland  with  Mr.  Francis  (ialton,  in 
the  early  'fifties,  was  all  but  killed  by  a 
black  rhinoceros  while  night- s] looting  at  a 
desert  fountain.  The  wounded  and  enraged 
beast  twice  charged  him  and  knocked  him 
down,    but,   probably   owing   to   the   dim 
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light,  missi'd  him  with  her  horn  on  the 
first  ocfasioii.  AiidiTsson  scrambled  out 
from  under  her  hind  li:gs  after  the  first 
onset,  and  was  instantly  charged  again. 
This  linn-  the  aim  of  the  mighty  beast 
was  surer,  and  with  her  long  liorn  slic 
ri[)[n-<l  him  from  the  knee  to  the  liip, 
tram])ti-d  ovi-r  him,  so  that  his  upper  ribs 
bent  with  the  pressure,  and,  snorting 
heavily,  plunged  into  the  darkness. 

.Mr.'selous,  Mr.  F.  V.  Kirby.  and   other 
hunters  have  in  recent  years  sliol  riiinoccros 
in  South  Afriea  with  no  heavierweapon  than 
n  -4(11  C.ihbs-.Metford 
sjiorting    rifle.      One 
()r    two   other   sports* 

stroved  these  great 
eri'atnres  with  the  'joj 
I.ee-Metfor<l.  Hut, 
unless  the  hunter  is  a 
steady,  eool  shot,  snre 
of  his  nerves  and  his 
■  may  be 


especially  by  the  sport  -  loving  Briton, 
wherever  that  noblest  of  the  camivora  is 
to  l>e  found.  Asiatic  lions  are  nowadays 
so  scarce  that  they  but  seldom  fall  to  ihc 
hunter's  riHe.  But  in  Africa,  from  Somali- 
land  to  Khama's  country,  and  occasioiially 
even  farther  south,  they  arc  almost  every- 
where to  be  encountered.  The  lion  is, 
however,  not  an  everyday  sort  of  beast, 
and,  from  his  nocturnal  habits,  his  pre- 
sence is  far  more  often  made  apparent 
after  sun  has  set  than  in  broad  daylight. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  hunter  chances 
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I, ion-hunting,  of  old  the  sport  of  kings 
and  Pharaohs  tn  Asia  and  Africa,  is  still 
vigiiroi!slv  I'ursued   bylliexvhite  man,  and 


upon  these  animals  in  daytime,  and.  their 
spoor  being  once  found,  they  can  be 
tracked  to  those  sequestered  jiiaces,  among 
thum-husli  or  reeds,  in  which  thev  love  to 
lie  after  their  night  of  prowling. 

The  attack  upon  a  lion  in  such  <]uariers 
is,  however,  a  verv  ticklish  opi-ration,  and 
results  not  si'hlom  in  i)ie  severe  mauling — 
s<mu'limes  even  in  the  death  —  of  the 
hunter  or  one  of  his  natives.  It  was  the 
fashion  at  one  time  to  decry  the  lion  as  a 
beast  easily  shot,  anil  possessing  no  very 
exceptional  courage.  It  is  true  that  the 
lion,  being  a  thin-skinned  animal,  can  be 
ily  laid  low  if  the  sportsman's  nerves 
good,  a  fair  shot  is  obtained,  and  the 
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bullet  strikes  in  ihe  right  place.     Hut  there 
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FRANCE'S     SEA-FISHING. 

By   F.   G.   AFLALO, 

yotnl-hdilar  af  Ihe  famous  -  Hiuy.i.'l>adia  of  Sfriii." 


SKA-FISHIN<; 
world  ox'iT,  ; 
danjjif  hcncath  thi 


:    si>a-fisliiilg   all    ill.' 
il   whethiT  the  iiaits 
shadow  of  fir-troes 
.1  in  ihc  Itallic,  or  amid  tncruritcd 
til   M.Hiiti'rnitKTin  ilt-cps,  or  in  the 


swirling  rork-pools  off  Hobart,  the  soa- 
fisherman  exercises  ilie  same  pat ic nee, 
enjoys  thf  same  isolation,  owns  lo  the 
same  absorjiiion  in  ihc  business  of  the 
moment,  as  any  day-trip|ier  catching  llat- 
fisii  from  Southend 


The 


ulr. 


coast  of  llrittany 
bears,  like  the  sister 
peninsula  of  Corn- 


wall,   the 


npres! 


of  legend  and  tra- 
dition. The  sea- 
fowl  that  cackle  (m 
the  rocky  islets  off 
I'lounianaeh  speak 
the  same  language 
as  those  that  shriek 


wrecks.  The  sar- 
dines of  Doiiarne- 
ne/  and  Cancale 
will  be  tbe  next 
year's  pilchards  of 
St.  Ives  and  Meva- 
gissey,   or  such  of 

escape  the  meshes 
of  seir 


.\nd 


drift- 
in   the 


conger  anil  white  eon 
the  eager  baas  ehasei 
(be  very  breakers,  just 

.\s  the  Ush.  so  tlie  n 
..lem  are  identical.  T 
rough  gear  that  will  bi 
season's  rough  aiiil  sn 
mostly  Hritish,  seleei 
money  can  buy  and 
plainingly.  llie  extra  s] 
pen  sating  any  troublt 

Tbe  Kfeai  differenci 


LT  and  bream,  and 
its  living  food  to 
s  in  forn«all. 
■thods  iif  capturing 
l,e  profrssional  uses 
ir  the  strain  of  the 
ijotii ;  the  amateur, 
i   the    fniest    tacklo 


ort  more  llian  com- 
and  outlay. 
between  our  neigh- 
nd  if  1  lay  stress  on 
apparently  trifling  a  distinction,  it  is 
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because  we  ilo  well  to  take  note  of  these 
iiatiunal  traits — is  that  we  merely  waste, 
whereas  they  waste  anil  replenish,  The 
great  work  of  slocking  defiletetl  waters, 
which  in  this  country  is  done  only  in  a 
fiiayfiil  way  by  sportsmen  and  for  sports- 
rnvn.  is,  all  along  the  coast  of  Brittany 
and  farther  south,  taken  quite  seriously 
as  a  public  duty. 

Scientific  men  of  experience  and  enihu- 
I    pass  months   on   isolated 
that     rockv     coast,     ^tud 


terrible,  and,  knnwing  the  Cornish  coast 
in  all  its  muuds,  1  can  believe  it. 

In  calm  weather,  however,  it  is  possible 
to  gut  admiraMe  fishing  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  coast,  and  perhaps  the  conger- 
fishing  stands  out  in  one's  memory  as  the  i 
most  famous.  The  sea -bed  must  be-  ; 
uniformly  rocky — I  speak  without  aceesa 
to  the  charts — on  that  coast,  for  wherever 
we  anchored  I  could  be  certain  of  several 


methods  of  propagating  the  preciuns  fjsh 
in  strict  accordance  with  natural  con- 
ditions. If  we  all  jog  along  as  we  go 
now,  France  and  America  should  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  supplying  London  with  fish  in 
another  fifty  years. 

The  amateur  may,  so  far  as  a  retrospect 
of  four  years  serves  me,  find  off  that  coast 
much  the  same  fish  as  he  would  expect 
in  South  Cornwall.  Only,  the  wind  and 
weather  being  exceedingly  subject  to 
caprice,  and  the  havens  of  refuge  being 
somewhat  far  apart,  it  behoves  the  angler- 
yachtsman  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  elements. 
I  never  aetually  saw  a  storm  on  that  coast, 
for  my  visit  was  made  from  the  sea  side, 
and  yachting  visitors  take  pains  to  be 
elsewhere  in  doubtful  weather.  liut  I 
ntider.stand  that  ihc  fury  of  the  waves  is 


warrant    iliat    a    conger— note    that    the 
corresponding    eapture    of    eels    in    fresh 
water  is   barely  classed  as  spcrt— i 
wary    and    as    easily    alarmed    as    most  J 
(ish,    as     quick     to    resent    a     taint 
the    bait,  or    to    vanish   at    the    touch  ofi 
an    unaccustomed   hand   twenty  fathom^l 
up    the   line.     The   freshest  of  bait,  bfrj 
it    sardine     or     squid,    must    cover    ihUe^ 
hook,  and  the  latter  must  be  left  motion- 
less on  the  rough   bottom.      Several  lines 
arc  (iseil    from   one    boat,  and  every  few 
minutes  the  skilful  fisherman  tries  each, 
letling  Ills  ihumb  and   forefinger  raise  it 
impereeinibly  not  more  than  half  an  inch. 
Should    there    come    a   faint    responding 
shiver,  the  hand    tightens   firmly  on    the 
line,    without,    however,  moving    il    until 
the   sirnin    romes   from    the  farther   entl. 
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Then,    and    not   till    (hen,    the  fisherman      the  haniy  natives  km 
strikes  well  home  ;  there  is  a  terrific  haul- 
in^',   and    presently   the   moonlit   water— 
needless  to  say  all    conger-fishing  worth 
llie  name  is  eni<)veil 
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visitors,  too,  prefer  sketching  the  fisher- 
folk  to  catching  the  fish.  So  the  latter. 
barring  the  sardines,  lead  a  fairly  free 
existence,  undisturbed  by  man  and  his 
infernal  machines. 
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THP:    DEVIL'S    OWN. 

His  Satanic  Majesty's  Kingdom  is  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  our  Earth :  He 
keeps  the  features  of  his  face  widely  scattered  from  pole  to  pole. 


.  i 


I 


.._! 


A('C'()1<I)IN(;  to  the  tlic(»l(..i,nan.s  tlu- 
Duvil  is  always  with  us  oii  this 
earth  of  ours:  he  lives  with,  he  haunts, 
men.  Secj)tically  iiirlinrti  uKulrrns  nia\ 
try    to    ilishi-lifvr    this  ;    hut    in    j)(»int    <»l 


•*  Tiic  Devil,"  said  he  to  his  eiirrune^ 
**  seems  to  liavi*  a  lol  of  property  nere." 

"He  has,  your  Honour,"  replied  l*at  » 
*'  i»ut,  like  tin-  rest  of  them,  he  is  an 
al)sentre   ]andl(»rd."       He   that    as  it   mav. 


-^W'K'^. 


,!■ 


:•* 


■     .•■      M- 


.-.  .%  V  •"•    *'' 


1   ■•  .^-  -if.  ■^■ 


im     NitlnKiois    ri  I     III      i»l  \i:i  I  .     IMI     I'KI-nN    i»i     l»'.'l\M>«. 


i;«ML:r.!i'hi<  al  nnmeni  latun-  there  is  no 
d'Miht  \\hat«'\rr  ot  ih«-  Hrvil's  presrn(*e 
aiippni:  «!-.  \<  a  mat!i-r  of  f;i(!,  tht-  H.vil 
>  oiir  (pt  tin*  !ar:r<'^t  of  iau'llord**:  \\\< 
i-Mu.iii:-  air  til  !».■  f.Min*!  in  i-v.-rv  pan  of 
li.'-  \\»'r].|.  \'"n  ]ia\i-  lu-ard  thr  M<iry  m| 
tin-  tonri^i  in  Ir.  Lnni  \vh'»  \\a'^  a>tonnd«  d 
I'N  iIm-  i.r.'-.«i;i  I-  .  .f  I).\il\  liridL:''  and 
Hivii^   H;!i.  and    h.  mI^  What  Not 


il  will  l)c  toMn»!  that  In-  i-  tin-  irodfalher 
of  manv  (ini<iu<  plar»s  thro!ii.dn»ut  the 
W'lrM  his  nanir  bc-iuL'  L:i\<n  to  hills  ancJ 
•  Iali<.  n»<  ks  or  rivers,  or  !«»  Mt|,rr  a-j>rets 
■'  'f  naturr,  w  ln-re  the  j»h\  -^ii  al  <  <  iiit<  •rtnation 
« »t  till-  -^rcnr  sct-m*'  past  tin-  \\\\  <•!  hlmh  n»- 
ha\r   .l<\iMd. 

I.i!     m«'    hi'Lrin    \\\\}\     iJn-    h.-^i-kiiou'^ 
(■t»rnrr  »if  his  Ianil>     iht-   noinri'iii-  I'      If 
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Diabie,  where  Clap 
tain  Dreyfus  is 
ilraKKing  "ut  his 
WTfti'hed  martyr- 
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deed, so  frightened 
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been  of  such  an 
event  thata«-atth- 
tower  has  been 
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iiijf  Roval  Island, 
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Island  all  lo  its.lf. 
It  is  a  hiKh  niass 
(ifriKkli>|>ped  with 
shrubs,  and  it  rises 
■e,    near     Killarn.-v. 


in  fbr. 
^vllarboi 


1  l»L.\M>,  MIUULK  LAKK. 
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is  the  name  of  a  siruam  whkh  rises  in  tin; 
uplands  of  Norlhuinl>crland,  near  ihe 
bouniiaiy  of  Durham,  and  runs  lhroufi;)i 
a  course  of  thirteen  miles  into  tiif 
Tj-ne  —  which  is  |nilluted.  however,  bv 
man  himself,  not  thu  Dfvil.  ."Much  mon- 
cjrious  is  tlif  rx-vil's  HuIIohs,  a  deep 
I  h.isnt  at  Asparagus  Island,  near  ilit- 
Hard.  At  intorv'als  a  column  of  water 
sp  lUis  upwards,  as  if  the  Dfvil  were  work  in  y 
Lis  hollows  in  the  nether  world,  and  tlu- 
hiiid  TK.isr  which  accoinjinnies  the  upthruw 
of  ilu-  ivaier  adds  tn  iho  weird  character 
of  the  s])ol.  SonK'thhig  shnJlar  takes 
place  in  the  watrrfall  lielwern  Perth  and 
KiTir(,ss.  which  is  known  as  the  Devil's 
Mill.      The   river,  allcT   rushing   along   a 


Nnr 
il  !).■ 

llil);ik..l;,,li 
vir.    Lake. 

,asi„,ii,<edpeo,>!e 

riie   lake,  wliieh 

liies  ill.Ment.  has 

JMir 

11  iiilM   the    1 

ilier  [inrili; 
i-~ii. -  tr.iui 

iielher  «orld  alio- 
lou  will  find  Devil 
,  l.aki'   Irenihlin,!.', 
iiil.i   liie    k..uf;e. 

■k  mi 
1  Ah  J 

III    inlhelli 

ulit    re-,ir.l 
lid\.har.iei. 

■si,i„,ni,,sM  .ailed 

[I.—,  rihhni.-h  III.- 
ihe  name  as  ilidl- 
er.      Devil's  Water 

rag-v 


1   pa 


chasi: 


e,  falls  ov.T  a 
ruck  iiilo  a  deep  cavity  ;  which  it  resents 
viiileiitly  by  lashing  itself  into  a  fury  of 
foam.  The  iuii>e  is  iinceasing,  and  as  the 
niill-like  race  nishes<inday  inanddayout. 
paying  no  attention  to  the  Sabbath,  as  all 
good  mills  ought  to  do,  il  is  believ.'d  to  he 
the  walerhy  which  the  Devil  grind.s  his  corn. 


Where  i 


J  iiave 


list  lia 
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liridgc,  and  the  dilTiculty  of  bridging  some  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Shakspcre- 
cliasms  has  been  so  great  that  in  many  himself  for  saying  that  "the  Devil 
])urls  of  the  world  the  structure  is  called  the  understands  Welsh."  The  bridge  spans 
Devil's  Uridge.     Perhaps  the  most  famous      a  gorge    114  ft.  deep,  through  which  the 

Mynach  rushes,  male- 


1 

ing  four  falls  of  from 
18  ft.  to  no  ft.  within 

a  verj-  short  tlistaiKC. 
It  has  a  span  of  30  ft., 
anil    has    stooil   since 

■ 

• 

!! 

1753.      So  long  ago, 
however,  as  the  twelfth 
century  the  monks  of 
Strada  Kioriila  Abbey 
erected  a  bridge  10  ft. 
lower  down.  It  is  now 

i^S 

a  mere  curve  ..f  rudc- 

The'Drvirs     Koud 

■r  the  K<'i 

.n  the  St. 
.  uhiih  is 
rms  a  picH 

iss,  in  the  Swiss 
<;othanl   K<Hi,l. 
4501  fi.  alKivc 
I  risque  cast-ado 

road    which    nil 

and    is    part    0 

.SiJchester    to 

called  so  bccai 

runs     liirough     many 
lan<is.       Till-     Roman 
lis    across   liagshol   llealh, 
f   the    old    highway    tr-.m 
London,    was    Jipi'^rcnlly 
ISC   the    liglils  o'    Lonch.n 

«her<>    the    rivci 

the  s<a-l.-ve!.  f<] 

nf  a  hundred  feet.     In    iSjo  a" single-arch  seemed     to    indicate    the    mad    lo    ruin. 

iiri(l,i,'e,  with  a  si>iin  of  id  ft.,  was  built,  but  The     Devil's      R()ad      from     lielingsgaie 

it  fell  in  in  Auiiust  iHSH,  and  traffic  had  to  to     liillingliursl.  Sussex,    is    named    thus 

be  resumeil  nil  aiHildiT  bridge  10  ft.  below,  Ijccausc    it    is  made  of    Hints,    while   no 

v.hich    Mitn.'ssei!     some     si'UTe    lighling  other    flinis    an;   m   be    found    for   si-ven 


e  ibe  famous  Devil's  Uridge.  miles.     A     Devil's     RtKid     leads     to    an 

vstwvih.    in    Cardiganshire.      It  inaccessible  casil.-  near  I'araja.  Hungari-. 

e.l.    be    mil.  d   thai    Walis    has  which    is    suppttsed    to   have    been    built 

id   111.-    Devil   as  a  proprietor;  by    a     magic    tat    and    cock:    while    a 
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1  road  in  Nocthumberlanil  is  c 

:allcd 

four  yc! 

the  1). 

■vil's  Causeivav. 

market. 

D,-vi 

il's   Drkts  are  also   common, 

this 

ment,  v 

iiaiiu' 

l)i.'iiif;  givi'ii  [0  any  peculiar  i 

■idff. 

Cumljrr 

irs  agi_i.  Tlie  Devil's  Dyke,  New- 
is  an  ancient  military  cncamp- 
I'hilc  there  i.s  another  one  at  Dig 
le,  liule.  The  rampart  which 
Hadrian  erected  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Khinc  to  keep 
ofl"  the  Coths  is  still  called  the 
Devil's  Wall,  and  the  Devil's  Ditch 
will  be  found  in  Kast  Anglia. 

home  and 
abroad  have  been  named  after 
Satan.  The  Devil's  ISerg  (jjii  ft.) 
iri  at  tlie  (.'ajie  ;  Devil's  Point  will 
be  found  in  the  Cairngorms. 
Aberdeenshire,  and  in  the  Dahamas 
as  well;  Devil's  Hill  is  on  the 
liuini'a  t'oasi  ;  Devil's  .Mountain 
rises  severelv.  near  Cape  Deceit. 
Devil's  Hit  Slouniains  (zo8+  ft.), 
eailed   be- 


singular  obelisk  of 
,'  025  II.  from  the 
Jilaek    Hills.    South 
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to  form  a  canopy  about  six  inclies  high. 
The  Devil's  Staircase  is  a  wonderful  zig- 
Tdg  road  from  the  top  of  Gtcncoe,  in 
.Argyllshire,  to  Kintochmore,  at  the  head 
of  Loch  Lomond.  The  Devil's  Kitchen 
is  a  nild  chasm  (450  ft.  long  by  jooft. 
deep,  and  18  ft.  wide)  in  Carnarvonsiiin- ; 
Mhilc  the  Devil's  Friing-pan  is  at  Cadj;- 
ttitlj,  West  Cornwall,  and  the  Devil's 
Chimney  at  Deachy  Head.  The  Devil's 
Cheeseprcss  uill  i)e  found  at  Lynlon. 
The  Devil's  Limekiln  is  a  curious  chasm 
(350  ft.  deep)  which  communicates  with 
the  sea  (in  the  Bristol  Channel,  off  Lundy 
Island).  Vou  know,  of  course,  the  great 
hollow  known  as  the  Devil's  Punch-bowt 
in   Surrey,  near  1-Hndhead  ;   while  there  is 


lother 


the 


(you  sei 
to    leap 


Tan 
jf^sly 


nc  of  the  spot  where  tin 
■  the  marks  of  hi.s  hoofs)  ii 
a  mile.  He  miscalcuiu 
■.  how.'ver,  and  fell  into  th. 
.\ncither  Deul's  Stone  star) 


His 


Ma- 
in pposed  to 
have  brought  it  then' 
to  peh  the  ni'ighl)our- 
ing  churches  with,  but 


.Mangerton  .Mountain,  Ivildare,  which  is 
i-jSf'i'-  high.  The  Devil's  Cauldron, 
at  Kilchattan  liay,  Bute,  consists  of  dry 
stone  rt-alls  ( 10  ft.  high  and  7  ft.  6  in.  thick), 
and  incloses  a  space  30  ft.  in  dianu'ler. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  place 
of  penance.  There  is  another  Devil's 
Cauldron,  at  Cotnrie,  Perthshire.  A 
strt-am,  after  cutting  its  way  through 
the  black  crag,  whose  sides  have  been 
polished  like  ebony,  throws  itself  into 
a  basin  and  hisses  as  angrily  as  the 
witches'  pot  in  ••  .Macbeth."     The  Devil's 


lr<,ppe 
Let 


The 


the 


n  hishurr 


vii's  Nightcap 
name     of    a 


ferruginous  sandstone 
(17  fl.  by  35  ft.,  and 
weighing     400    tons) 


IN) 


Harbo 


Devi 


threw      it      from      the 
Nei'dles  at   Corfr   Castle,  but  it  fell  s 
of  its  mark.     The  Drvil's  Chair  is  a 
feet-high  rock  at  Petit  PIcmont,  in  Je: 
'I"he  lower  part  has  been  worii  away,  1 


lieef- Tub  is  a  large  hollow  near  Moffat, 
Dumfries.  The  Devil's  Hole,  in  Derby- 
shire, contains  several  natural  chambers, 
one    being    about    200   ft.   squaie.      I'hc 
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Marn.oroii(rh,    in      of  -  Tin 


Devil's    Den    lies    ncai 
Wilts. 

The  Devil's  Ganl.-n  is  ih.-  njimt.-  <,f  a  s[i 
scries  of  beautiful  hollows  anioiig  tlu' 
Slanncr  Rocks,  in  East  Radnorsiiirc. 
■I'licy  are  cel.:bratf(i  for  thi-  l.t-aiily  of 
tlieir  llcira— so  thai  it  is  (ii(hciilt  to  account 
for  the  fearsome  name.  'Hie  Devil's  Door 
stands  ajjainsl  tlie  font  in  the  mm n  wall 
of  Wellcomhe  C'lmnh,  near  :\r«invi-i)sto«. 
(.■ornwall.  It  is  opene.l  at  haj.iisnis  at  llu' 
Renunciati.m.  so  tli^.t  tlie  Devil  who  is 
siipposeil  to  conn-  uiH  of  the  child  niuv 
f;el  away.  Tlie  Di-vil's  (iale  is  ihe  name 
of  a  fissure  in  a  mckv  moiiniaiii  at  Oregon. 
Tlie  Devil's    Key  stands  oh   the    .Mos-iuifi 

Cominj;  to  tlir  Devil's  [htscim.  you  will 
lind  his  "  l.iinhs"  in  llie  shapi'  of  an 
island  in  Ftiiulv  liav.  Tin-  Devil's  Head 
is  in  New  Unn'iswiJk  ;   the  Devil's  Nose   is 


:  Pirate"  will  not  have  forgotten 
riie  Devil's  Throat  is  a  dangeroii.i 
Cmm.T    liav:    anO   the   Devil's 


Ml..;   rl,.-   ll.Ail\X,,>(rJN;if 

,.rn-.    -.[.,jr,i1.-.l    |.v    a    Im.i;.'       1  <.n.  e  iri.d   il.  Iml    I  r.-r,1  1.. 

..rr...k.  iu<h.ilai,d'.    k.iul.-rs      o<.i  ii„ik.' ih.- i-li.-i  «.,lk. 


A  YANGTZE  HOLOCAUST. 

By   C  W.  MASON. 

Mr.  Mason  has  already  shown  his  great  knowledge  of  China  in  his  book, 

**  The  Shen's  PigtaiL'' 


IT  was  Christmas  Kvc\  and  iny  first 
night  in  China  ;  1  was  gazetted  to 
Hankow,  and  took  my  passage  from 
Shanghai  on  the  river  -  steamer  Picking, 
the  eight  hundred  miles  up  the  Yangtze 
against  the  tide  taking,  with  stoppages  at 
the  various  treaty  ports,  about  a  week, 
rhe  bulk  of  our  cargo  were  Chinamen, 
some  six  hundred  of  them,  going  home 
fQr  their  New  Year ;  there  was  also  a  con- 
signment of  raw  cotton  in  the  hold  forward, 
and  treasure  in  the  safe-room. 

The  first  stage  of  our  journey,  to  Chin- 
kiang,  was  uneventful,  save  to  me,  for 
whom  the  great  river  from  Tibet  was  full 
of  mystery.  There  is  something  weird  in 
China  travelling  by  night,  for  all  native 
traffic  ceasing  at  sunset,  you  pound  along 
the  great  flood  in  as  much  silence  and 
solitude  as  on  the  ocean  ;  yet  the  dim 
form  of  the  banks,  the  occasional  yapping 
of  a  dog,  or  the  cabin-light  of  some  junk 
tied  up  for  the  night,  reminds  you  that 
you  are  surrounded  by  teeming  millions. 
And  once  we  passed  a  solitary  down- 
steamer,  the  thrashing  of  whose  screws 
sobbed  down  the  darkness  long  before  we 
saw  her ;  then  round  a  bend  an  array  of 
lights  swept  down  on  us,  the  sirens 
shrieked  and  echoed  dismally,  awakening 
far  away  the  plaintive  yapping  of  invisible 
dogs,  and  we  were  alone  again.  So  the 
night  passed. 

During  the  day  the  scene  was  still 
monotonous,  and  cold  the  wintry  sun ; 
the  banks,  all  reed  grown  and  untenanted, 
hiding  the  populous  villages  behind. 
Junks  we  passed,  and  lorchas,  goose- 
winging  up  or  sliding  down  like  waifs 
abandoning    themselves    unheedingly    to 
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tides,  which  in  their  own  good  time  would 
bring  them  to  the  bourne  of  some  un- 
definable  errand ;  only  the  barbaric 
steamer  hurried,  while  the  Land  of 
Flowers  slept  in  its  inertia  of  centuries. 

China's  New  Year,  at  this  time,  coincided 
nearly  with  our  own,  and  there  was  little 
doing.  We  landed  some  chests  of  opium, 
and  some  piece-goods  and  passengers,  at 
Chinkiang,  and  left  the  little  settlement 
behind  us  for  the  second  stage,  a  few 
hours  to  Nanking.  Both  decks  of  the 
steamer,  and  even  the  bridge,  overflowed 
with  the  swarm  of  native  passengers. 

"  You  would  not  stand  much  of  a 
chance  in  case  of  a  row,  1  suppose  }  "  I 
said  to  the  captain,  who  was  snatching 
a  meal  in  the  saloon.  I  was  the  onlv 
European  passenger  going  up. 

*'  Quite  right,  Sir,"  he  replied  ;  "  only 
luckily  the  beggars  don't  know  it.  No 
fear  of  them,  though.  The  mere  sight  of 
the  walking-beam  is  enough  to  funk  them 
with  the  power  of  civilisation.  It's  a 
singular  thing  that  I  've  carried  many 
thousands  of  Chinamen  "  (he  called  them 
by  a  local  epithet  which  is  not  conveniently 
written  down)  **  up  and  down  this  river,  yet 
each  trip  1  could  swear  that  not  five  per 
cent,  have  ever  been  on  a  steamer  before. 
They  are  all  right." 

**  Of  course,  1  'm  a  griffin,  and  don't 
know  the  people,"  I  remarked.  "  But  I 
must  say  I  have  noticed  some  very  ugly 
faces  in  the  crowd,  and  whispering 
together,  too — about  you.'' 

**  Have  you  ?  "  he  said.  **  Have  you  }  '' 
I  had  not  failed  to  observe  that  he 
wore  a  particularly  anxious  air,  and  had 
been    on    deck    very    frequently    dv3xvcv% 
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temptcil   tu  plaj- 


ihe  (lay,  so  that   I 
tliu  alarmist. 

•■What  should  you  do  in  case  of  an 
outhn-ak  .'     Do  you  carry  arms  aboard  ?  " 

■'  Vou  can  see  fur  yourself,"  hcans««.-red 
irascibly,  pointing'  to  a  rack  full  of  rifles 
round  the  step  of  the  mast,  in  the  saloon. 
Then,  as  if  he  wanted  to  hear  no  more, 
he  puari^d  himself  out  a  tuniblerfitl  of 
sijuarc-face  and  drank  ii  i.li".  That  was 
bis  fourth  glass. 

1  walked  to  the  rack  ami  .ndiavuund 
to  e.'dni.l  a  rille,  but  was  unalile  U\.  TIi.; 
muzzles.  1  observed,  wer.-  riisiv. 

"At  anv  rate,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
rush  the  sin.k  for 
themselves."  I 
said,  relurnini,'  to 
the  table.  -  1 
suppose  you  keep 
the    ammunition 

Captain  Beard 
frowned  up  at  mc 
suspiciously. 
'■  Wliat  arc  you 
drivinj;  at,  Sir,  if 


tiake 


d  .' 


iv'«  want  to  seize 
[he  ship.-  If  you 
Lvant  to  know. 
Lheii,  those  rilles 
liave     not    been 


the  passengers.  Vou  might  swear  mc  in 
as  a  special,  captain." 

lie  put  bis  band  to  the  bottle,  but  with- 
drew it  again ;  although  the  gin  had 
flustered  him,  he  peered  at  me  with  a 
very  piercing  scrutiny. 

"  Look  here,  mister,"  he  said,  ■"  1  can 
see  you 're  a  grillin,  or  you  wouldn't  bear- 
bail  a  captain  on  his  own  ship  in  the  way 
you  're  doing.  Hither  you  know  somo- 
ihing.  or  you're  sent  up  by  the  company 
lo  keeji  an  eye  on  me.  Now,  what  are 
yuu    <!riving    at,  young  man.'     What  are 

i  hastened  to  propitiate  him,  remember- 
ing that  I  knew 
nut  ihe  temper 
of  a  Vangi/e 
skipper.  "  N,.- 
thing.  captain  ; 
nothing  more 
than  the  fact  that 
I've  noticed 
nearly  a  score  of 
evil-faced  villains 
wlm  protend  not 
tn      know      each 


cleaned    for    a    ' 
kev  of  [lie   ra.k,' 


An<i 


hav,'     ln,l     Ihr 
^  fnr  ilir  auiniu- 


"  I     see,"    I     replied,    hurnoiiriiig    him. 

i|ueM      any     disturbance     among     the 

■■  Vuu  niu>t  be  a  grillin  if  you  think  we 
rry  a  while  crew,"   be  muttered,  giving 

■  up  as  a  bad  j.>b,     ■■  My  <lear  Sir,  with 

■  males  and  the  engineers,  we  number 
e  Itriiishers  all  told,  and  if  that  isn't 
match  for  five  hundred  fukies  1  should 
.■  t.i  know  what  is.  Then  there's  vour- 
,1.  Sir,"  lu'  added  sarcaslicallv. 

■■just  so,''  1  rejilicLi ,  '•  and  the  only 
e   uIki  i>  disengaged,  and  mixing  with 


sav  it  I  cm  help  vou." 

'lie  bangod  on  tbr  r^dile,  and  or.iered  a 
bottle  of  ehampagni' 

■'does  wilb  anvlhinu',  Sir;  vou  ar,-  all 
right,  if  you  ,»■,  new.  ;tnd  «e  «ill  sj^it 
that  quart  fair  and  M[uare  between  us." 
As  a  proof  whereof  be  gulped  otf  bis  first 
glass  and  lilh-d  up  his  second  wliik-  1  was 
sipping  the  surface. 

"  Now  vou  want  lo  knuH  what 's  wrong. 
doyou.=  'Well,  I'll  tell  yon.  We 've  got 
cotton  aboard.  That  eottcui  's  smouhler- 
ing.  The  moment  tlie  halili  is  lifted 
off,  this  ship  "s  on  fire  and  my  occupation  's 
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^one.  Now  sit  tight,  sit  tight,  my  boy! 
1  've  known  cotton  to  smoulder  for  weeks 
without  burning,  only  you  wanted  to  know 
why  I  don't  turn  in.  1  shan't  turn  in  until 
we  get  to  Hankow,  and  have  dumped 
*  those  blasted  bales  into  the  river." 

**  But  why  don't  you  do  it  now  ? "  I 
gasped.  I  glanced  anxiously  through  the 
window,  expecting  to  see  a  lurid  blaze 
break  out  on  the  spot. 

'*  Pooh^  pooh!"  he  said,  '*  there's  no 
<langer,  and  I  might  be  mistaken  after 
all.  A  pretty  figure  1  should  cut  tallying 
out  the  whole  blooming  cargo  to  find  a 
mare's  nest!  No,  no;  to  Hankow  it's 
consigned  and  to  Hankow  it  shall  go,  if 
we  burn  for  it." 

**  But  what  grounds  have  you  for  sus- 
pecting it  ?  " 

'*  Only  this  old  nose  of  mine,  that  has 
smelt  cotton  before,  and  always  pokes 
self  into  the  hold  when  we  pass  Woosung. 
If  it 's  foul  play,  to  make  me  lose  my  berth 
and  swindle  the  insurance  companies,  they 
shall  find  old  Beard  is  not  in  his  dotage 
vet." 

"  But  why  on  earth  should  you  imagine 
it  is  directed  against  you  ?  "  I  asked,  feel- 
ing reassured  on  the  whole  question  by 
this  symptom  of  bottle-sensitiveness. 

**  That 's  asking  me  to  tell  tales,"  he 
replied.  "  You've  not  heard,  perhaps,  of 
captains  getting  hints  to  throw  away  an 
old  steamer,  and  not  being  in  particular 
favour  when  they  won't  A/Xv  hints.  Mind 
you,  I  'm  not  accusing  the  company ;  I 
know  they  hate  me,  and  I  know  they  're  a 
set  of  damned  thieves  from  manager  to 
stevedore,  but  I  'm  not  saying  a  word 
against  them,  mind.  All  1  say  is  that  if 
they  want  to  burn  this  ship  and  steal  the 
treasure,  it 's  not  Captain  Beard  who  '11  be 
a  party  to  it,  that's  all."  And  having 
finished  the  champagne,  he  gloomily 
reverted  to  the  stone  bottle. 

I  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  cadaverous 
face  thrust  against  the  window  of  the 
saloon  (which  stood  on  deck  amidships, 
with  a  passage  on  each  side),  and  I  called 
Captain  Beard's  attention  to  it. 

**  Oh,  ah,"  he  said,  as  the  face  was 
hastily  withdrawn ;  **oh,  yes,  that 's  all  right, 
matey.     That's  one  of  them.     That's  one 


of  the  skunks  who  do  the  company's  dirty 
work.  They  know  there  's  a  fuse  of  rice- 
paper  in  one  of  them  bales,  and  they 
know  it's  Christmas  night,  when  this 
child  takes  a  drop  too  much  at  times. 
But  they  won't  catch  me  napping  this 
trip  ;  no,  not  another  ? — well,  then,  just 
one  more  drop,  share  and  share  alike,  to 
show  there 's  no  ill-feeling  to  old  square- 
jaws  ;  must  finish  tlie  bottle.  .  .  ." 

"  S/iao  -  /a  :  ho  I  Shao  -  la  !  Fire  ! 
Fire  ! " 

A  fearful  stampede  swept  past  the  cabin 
windows,  shrieks  of  terror  belaboured  the 
silence  of  the  night,  and  a  huge  volume 
of  smoke,  threaded  with  sinuous  flames, 
blotted  out  the  peaceful  starlight  through 
the  forward  windows. 

Beard  lifted  his  head,  and  never  in  my 
life  have  1  seen  anything  so  heartrending 
as  that  questioning  look  of  half-drunken 
despair. 

"  They  've  got  the  hatch  up — on  pur- 
pose," he  said  ;  then,  with  a  sudden  gulp 
in  the  throat,  he  dropped  his  head  on  the 
table,  knocking  over  the  bottles. 

The  quick  irruption  of  the  mate  aroused 
him  :  "They're  breaking  open  the  treasure- 
room.  Sir,"  he  said. 

*'  Let  'em,"  said  Captain  Beard  ;  '*  let 
'em.  They  shall  frizzle  in  their  own  fat,  if 
1  burn  every  mother's  son  of  the  crowd. 
Follow  me,  you  two." 

The  captain,  with  a  stern  face  and  a 
steady  step,  which  were  appalling  in  their 
menace,  led  the  way  up  on  to  the  bridge  : 
looking  down  we  saw  a  square  hole  of 
luridness  in  the  dark  deck  forward,  from 
which  huge  tongues  of  flame  leapt, 
momentarily  transformed  into  smoke,  only 
to  burst  out  the  brighter.  The  hatch- 
cover  with  its  tarpaulin  had  caught  alight, 
and  was  carrying  the  fire  to  the  railings. 

*'  Port  a  little,"  said  Beard  to  the  steers- 
man quietly ;  "  easy  at  that,  I  see  there  's  a 
firm  bank  a  little  way  up  !  Now  starbud  : 
cram  her  over  to  starbud !  Hold  on  at 
that  !  Flasy  down  there ! "  he  called 
through  the  tube ;  "  turn  her  oflf ;  now 
astarn  ;  full  speed  astarn  !     Easy  !  " 

Bean!  had  run  the  Peeking  nose  on  into 
the  bank,  and  with  a  heavy  shock,  and  a 
bit  of  a  jump,  we  stuck  tKex^, 
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*'  How  's  that  ?  "  he  said  grimly ;  "  that*s 
about  what  they  want,  I  reckon.  A  nice 
little  jump  off,  and  then  a  promenade  with 
the  goldbags.  Call  up  the  engineers,  and 
all  come  forward." 

The  captain  went  into  his  adjacent 
cabin,  reappeared  with  a  Winchester  car- 
bine, and  led  the  way  down  on  to  the  deck. 
The  wind  was  right  up-stream,  against  the 
tide,  and  as  we  lay  broadside  to  it  the 
starboard  side  of  the  uncovered  hatch  was 
comparatively  free  from  flames.  The 
Chinese  had  begun  to  perceive  this,  and 
were  crowding  up  on  either  side  of 
the  saloon,  debating  whether  to  make  a 
rush.  The  pitch  in  the  deck  seams  was 
bubbling,  and  the  heat  from  the  inferno 
was  scarcely  tolerable. 

But  the  moment  we  started  to  cross  the 
deck  a  throng  of  maddened  Chinamen 
followed  with  a  rush.  The  first  of  them 
jostled  Beard,  who  with  a  careless  push 
threw  him  into  the  furnace. 

**  Not  so  fast,  my  friends,  not  so  fast," 
he  said  with  a  terrible  jocularity,  facing 
round  and  barring  the  narrow  road  with 
his  rifle  ;  "  the  white  man  goes  first,  you 
know,  when  there's  danger,  although  I'll 
be  the  last  man  on  the  old  Peching.'* 

Beard  had  pushed  us  in  front  of  him, 
and  we  now  stood  on  the  bows,  with  the 
grassy  bank  below  us,  looking  back  on  a 
terrible  scene  of  insanity.  Beard  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  windward  passage,  be- 
tween the  burning  hold  and  the  bulwarks, 
barring  the  road  to  safety.  Throngs  of 
Chinamen,  their  sallow  faces  ghastly  in 
the  flame- light,  crowded  the  gangways, 
the  windows  of  the  saloon,  the  bridge,  and 
the  rigging,  all  looking  towards  us,  the 
bows,  and  salvation.  Small  gangs  pushed 
forward  into  the  open  deck  between  the 
saloon  and  the  blazing  hold,  anil  shrank 
back  again  from  the  heat ;  the  braver  or 
more  desperate,  by  ones  and  twos,  rushed 
across  towards  us,  and  were  stopped  by 
the  captain's  boot  ;  if  they  struggled, 
his  maniacal  arm  swept  them  into  the 
furnace. 

This  was  the  horror  that  held  six  hundred 

C'elestials  spellbound,  howling  with  panic 

and  yet  afraid  to  rush.    During  the  intervals 

l^cHnl  stepped  a.side  and  leaned  against  the 


railing,  brushing  off  his  charred  whiskers 
and  hair,  which  had  taken  fire. 

**  Hot  work,  this,"  he  called  back  \xy 
us;  "but  it'll  be  hotter  in  hell.  You 
chaps  had  better  jump." 

'*  Come     back,     you     madman!"     we' 
shouted,  when  we  realised  what  he  was  at. 
'*\Vhat    are    you    doing,    preventing    the 
poor     devils    from     saving    their    lives  "^ 
Come  back ! " 

The  mate  rushed  aft  to  pull  him  away^ 
realising  now  that  drink  and  the  shock 
had  deprived  him  of  his  reason ;  but  he 
had  scarcely  come  level  with  the  hatchways 
when  the  charred  deck  gave  beneath  his 
foot,  and  flames  leapt  up  and  devoured 
him.  He  was  held  as  in  a  crocodile's 
jaws,  whose  mephitic  breath  deprived  him 
of  the  power  to  struggle.  When  Beard 
perceived  what  had  happened  he  indeed 
dragged  him  away,  but  by  that  time  he 
was  already  burning.  And  now  another 
yawning  gulf  stretched  between  us  and 
the  unfortunate  maniac,  cutting  off  his 
own  retreat,  and  preventing  us  from 
overpowering  him ;  and  we  could  only  sit 
helpless,  shouting  to  the  Chinamen  to 
knock  the  captain  down  and  crawl  along 
the  railings. 

The  sparks  had  by  this  time  set  fire  to 
the  woodwork  of  the  bridge,  while  the 
cargo  below  was  burning  back  to  amid- 
ships, as  was  evidenced  by  ominous 
volumes  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  sides 
of  the  steamer.  The  poor  devils  of  pas- 
sengers had  all  this  time  been  stampeding 
to  and  fro  like  herds  of  mad  swine,  and 
many  were  trampled  to  death,  and  many 
driven  over  the  bridge  or  railings,  and 
suffocated  close  to  the  open  hatchway  or 
drowned.  Now  that  the  vessel  was  taking* 
fire  aft,  and  an  explosion  of  the  boilers 
was  imminent,  they  gathered  once  more  to 
make  a  rush  for  the  bows.  Before  I  write 
down  the  sombre  end  of  this  madness,  let 
me  try  and  picture  to  you  the  fearful  glory 
of  the  sight. 

The  Peeking  had  swung  a  little  with  the 
tide,  but  still  kept  her  nose  buried  in  the 
bank,  and  her  stern  wobbling  in  the  river. 
Forward  was  a  fierce  light  of  huge  flames 
pouring  out  of  the  cargo  hold.  Beyond 
was  the  inky  darkness  of  the  great  river  in 
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which  the  stem  of  the  steamer  lost  itself. 
This  alone  was  a  splendid  picture,  as  the 
huge  blaze  swirled  with  the  breeze,  or  was 
momentarily  darkened  by  a  monstrous 
emission  of  smoke.  But  this  was  but  the 
setting  of  the  human  tragedy,  unspeak- 
able in  its  awfulness.  Six  hundred  shriek- 
ing wretches  jostled  between  the  flames 
and  the  sullen  water,  separated  by  a  few 
paces  from  an  easy  drop  on  to  dry  land. 
What  separated  them  ?  The  flames  ? 
The  flames  might  still  be  passed  to 
windward,  along  the  railing,  for  one  man 
had  stood  there  all  this  time,  and  though 
singed,  was  still  full  of  maniacal  vitality. 
This  man  alone  separated  them.  This 
one  man  cut  off  hundreds  from  salvation, 
and  danced  to  see  them  raving.  We 
might,  indeed,  have  pulled  him  back,  but 
it  would  have  taken  us  some  minutes  to 
get  past  the  break  in  the  deck  where  the 
mate  had  fallen  ;  also  Beard  threatened 
us  with  his  rifle,  and  we  expected  each 
moment  to  see  him  succumb  to  the  heat. 

"  Who  *s  preventing  them  .''  "  he  shouted. 
**  I-et  them  come  en.  I  insist  on  only  one 
thing:  that  they  shall  strip  naked  before 
they  pass.  There  are  some  bad  men  on 
hoard  this  ship.  Some  thieves  have  fired 
the  cotton  in  order  to  break  into  the 
treasure-room.  1  'm  responsible  for  tliat 
treasure,  and  1  '11  see  that  none  of  it 
leaves  this  ship.  Strip,  you  scoundrels, 
strip  !  and  you  shall  pass  off"  as  whole 
as  nature  made  vou,  with  the  benefit  of 
a  kick.     7o  (efi<\  you  skunks,  to  ctfoo  !  " 

The  maniac,  all  on  fire  now.  was  dancing 
over  the  crackling  deck  and  flourishing 
his  rifle.  We  saw  now  the  root  cjf  his 
insanity :  whether  the  ship  burnt  r.nd 
hundreds  perished,  he  would  not  let  the 
thieves  leave  the?  ship  with  their  booty. 
We  shouted  ourselves  hoarse — in  vain. 
The  night  was  a  pandemonium  of  agonised 
howls  and  noises.  Some  who  under- 
stood his  few  words  of  northern  dialect 
flung  off  their  clothes  and  came  past  him 
into  safety.  The  rest,  driven  to  despair, 
made  a  rush.      Then  he  began  to  shoot. 

When  Beard  had  emptied  six  cartridges 
there  were  no  more  Chinamen  to  be  seen. 
They  had  all  fled  to  the  stern,  crushing 
each  other  to  death  by  scores,  and  flung 


themselves  like  rats  into  the  water. 
Unlike  rats  they  could  not  swim.  By 
the  lurid  streaks  cast  over  the  water, 
hundred  of  loose  sleeves  and  despairing 
faces  and  floating  pigtails  could  be  seen 
hurried  down  into  the  darkness  by  the 
tide.  A  small  crowd  of  villagers  had 
collected  along  the  bank,  and  some  sam- 
pans  had  put  out  from  a  neighbouring 
creek.  These  boatmen,  with  their  national 
philanthropy,  struck  the  drowning  victims 
on  the  head,  held  them  to  the  boat's  side 
while  they  rifled  their  belts,  and  then 
dropped  them  back  into  the  river. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Beard,  having  rid 
the  ship  of  its  pirates,  sank  back  exhausted 
against  the  tafl'rail  and  moaned  piteously 
for  water.  He  was  quite  unrecognisable 
now,  his  hairless  head  being  like  the  skull 
of  a  blackened  skeleton.  Then  he  roused 
himself  and  began  taking  off  his  boots. 
His  toes  were  charred,  and  he  fumbles* 
piteously.  We  were  making  desperate 
efforts  to  get  to  him. 

'*  No,  my  boys,"  he  called  back,  adjust- 
ing the  muzzle  to  his  head.  **  You  keep 
clear  and  take  a  roll  in  the  cool  grass. 
No  man  shall  step  into  the  shoes  of 
Captain  Beard  while  he  is  alive,  you  may 
plank  your  dollar  on  that !  Say  here  lies 
Bill  Beard,  who  did  his  duty  to  his  owners 
and  cussed  them  with  his  dying  breath. 
(jo  in,  you 


He  forced  his  toe  into  the  trigger- guard 
and  blew  his  head  off.  Almost  simul- 
taneously the  boilers  exploded,  and  the 
Peeking  began  to  burn  itself  out. 

«  «  «  « 

During  the  next  week  there  was  an* 
exhibition  of  five  hundred  corpses  laid  out 
on  the  bank  for  identification,  and  trade 
in  coffms  and  photograj)hs  was  brisk.  It 
was  one  of  these  ghastly  photographs, 
containing  rows  and  rows  of  peaceful 
faces,  and  suddenly  confronting  me  at 
the  bottom  of  a  drawer,  which  set  me 
writing  this  reminiscence  of  my  first 
Christmas  in  China.  Thev  were  placardeil 
up  at  all  the  ports  along  the  river  during 
China  New  Year,  eleventh  year  of  Kwang- 
hsii.  People  made  jokes  on  them  ;  but 
{i\'Kt  hundred  souls  slept  the  eternal  sleep- 
unmoveil,  without  .smiling. 
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By  GEORGES   MONTBARD. 

The  Author  of  this  story  of  the  Franco^Prussian  War  of  1870^71  served  with  great 
bravery  in  the  French  Army,  and  was  himself  cognisant  of  the  incident  which  is 
here  described.  He  is  able  to  produce  proof  from  the  **  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,'' 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  details,  though  of  course  the  characters  are  unreal. 


A  DETACHMENT  of  Prussian  infantry, 
commanded  by  a  single  officer,  was 
occupying  the  village  of  Lorges  in  the 
Ardennes.  All  the  valid  adult  male 
inhabitants  were  serving  with  the  French 
colours.  Only  •  women,  children,  old 
people,  and  a  few  invalids  and  cripples 
remained  in  their  homes,  where  they  had 
to  endure  the  invasion  barricaded  behind 
their  doors. 

The  detachment  had  been  attacked  at 
daybreak  by  a  party  of  Francs-tireurs. 
The  sentry,  a  Pomeranian  giant,  had  been 
surprised  and  strangled  by  one  of  the 
most  determined  of  the  corps,  and 
the  Prussians,  after  desperate  resist- 
ance, had  been  all  slaughtered,  with  the 
exception  of  a  handful  of  prisoners 
released  after  the  fight,  and  a  soldier, 
dangerously  wounded,  lying  in  a  barn 
beside  a  dying  Franc-tireur,  both  of 
whom  received  attention  from  an  old 
peasant- woman. 

The  Francs-tireurs,  on  their  side,  had 
met  with  heavy  loss  :  the  corpses  of  both 
parties,  rigid  and  horribly  disfigured,  lay 
strewn  on  the  ground,  giving  proof  of  the 
rage  of  the  adversaries  and  the  violence  of 
the  struggle.  The  Prussian  officer,  in  a 
hand-to-hand  combat  with  Jean  Renan, 
commanding  the  Francs-tireurs,  had  fallen 
with  his  skull  cloven  in  two  by  a  sabre 
cut. 

The  Francs-tireurs  had  just  left  the 
battlefield. 

As  the  last  man  disappeared  in  the 
fringe  of  the  forest,  a  squadron  of  Hussars 


at  full  gallop  dashed  into  the  village. 
They  burst  into  the  street  with  a  sound 
of  thunder,  making  the  very  ground 
tremble.  An  order  resounded,  a  mighty 
flash  flamed  above  the  heads  of  the  horse- 
men ;  they  had  drawn  their  sabres.  Twenty 
paces  from  the  corpses  the  commander 
shouted — 

'*  Halt !  " 

The  squadron  halted  short  with  a  great 
clanking  of  steel.  The  commander  urged 
forward  his  horse,  which  stopped  three 
feet  from  the  bloody  hecatomb.  The 
animal,  affrighted,  shied,  and  with  a  blow 
of  his  hoof  staved  in  the  skull  of  a  corpse. 
The  chief  looked  on  the  scene.  His  old 
face — yellow,  parchment  -  like,  wrinkled, 
all  pleated  near  the  eyes — became  marbled 
with  greenish  tints,  and  beneath  his  grey 
moustache  of  coarse  hair,  trimmed  brush- 
fashion,  his  lips  were  crisped.  Intense 
rage  rose  within  him,  and  he  made  a 
violent  effort  to  suppress  it. 

At  his  orders  four  troopers  fell  out 
and  posted  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  bridge.  As  they  passed,  guiding  their 
mounts  with  a  firm  grip  on  the  rein,  the 
terrified  animals  neighed  loudly,  reared, 
and  refused  to  advance.  Then  the  men 
pricked  them  with  the  spur  and  they 
darted  ofl"  in  a  gallop. 

The  commander  dismounted,  and  in 
the  company  of  an  officer  moved  among 
the  dead.  From  time  to  time,  in  presence 
of  a  wound  more  fearful  than  the  others, 
he  pronounced  a  few  brief  words,  and  his 
voice  trembled.     They  saw  the  slain.  Q^e^^ 
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lying  with  his  head  split  in  two,  and  then 
both  gave  a  start 

They  had  come  to  the  Pomeranian 
soldier.  The  four  troopers,  in  vedette,  a 
few  paces  in  advance,  had  difficulty  in 
managing  their  horses,  which  snorted, 
sniffing  the  air  behind  them.  The  im- 
print of  the  .Ingers  was  still  deeply  marked 
in  the  soldier's  blackened,  swollen  flesh, 
and  the  face  had  become  dreadful. 

The  commander  shuddered — his  coun- 
tenance was  deadly  pale.  Then  his  rage, 
controlled  for  the  moment,  knew  no 
bounds.  It  burst  out  like  savage  thunder, 
boiling  over  in  a  torrent  of  imprecations. 
He  made  a  gesture  of  wild  passion,  and 
abruptly  retracing  his  steps,  yelled  out 
orders. 

Four  Hussars  rushed  at  full  gallop 
towards  the  Mayor's  house,  two  hundred 
paces  off;  a  part  of  the  squadron  dis- 
mounted ;  estafets  set  out  in  different 
directions. 

The  anger  of  the  chief  had  spread  to 
the  soldiers.  Those  in  the  first  rank  had 
described  the  terrible  scene  of  carnage  to 
those  in  the  second,  and  the  horrible 
details  had  passed  from  rank  to  rank, 
goading  the  men  to  mad  excitement. 
Restrained  by  a  discipline  of  iron,  they 
allowed  naught  to  be  seen  of  the  f)assion 
that  growled  within  them,  and  remained 
impassive,  stiff,  rivetted  to  their  saddles. 

Then  the  commander  in  a  hoarse  voice 
r)rdered — 

**  Break  in  the  doors.  Search  the 
houses.  Make  the  inmates  come  out, 
willingly  or  by  force,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  bring  me  all  that  scum." 

The  chiefs  let  loose  the  worst  instincts 
of  these  armed  bnites.  A  blast  of  fury 
coursed  over  the  men,  and  with  savage 
clamour  they  dashed  against  the  houses. 
The  doors  flew  to  pieces  beneath  the 
])rcssure  of  shoulders,  beneath  the  shock 
of  beams  that  they  procured  and  used  as 
battering-rams  when  the  wood  did  not 
cede  to  the  pressure  of  bodies.  Then 
they  poured  into  the  interior  like  a 
hurricane,  sabres  above  their  heads, 
amidst  a  deafening  racket  of  spurs,  of 
steel  scabbards  rebounding  on  the  boards, 
knocking  against  the  walls.      And   in   a 


frenzy  to  destroy  they  struck  about 
at  hazard,  as  if  seized  with  madness 
like  veritable  energumenes,  smashing  the 
humble  furniture  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants,  reducing  to  atoms  the  few 
pieces  of  cracked  crockerj-  spread  out  on 
the  dressers,  sacking  ever}thing  within 
their  reach. 

'i'he  women,  panting,  with  parched 
throats,  haggard  looks,  ran  like  hunted 
beasts  seeking  to  escaj)e.  The  soldiers 
pursued  them  amid  abominable  ribaldry, 
roughly  clutched  hold  of  them  and  dragged 
them  into  the  street.  They  chased,  with 
cruel  oaths,  the  children,  who  fted,  be- 
wildered and  white  with  terror,  calling 
after  their  mothers  with  piercing  shrieks. 

An  invalid  was  not  going  quick  enough ; 
they  drove  him  along  with  blows  from  the 
pummels  of  their  sabres,  and  when,  over- 
])ow(Te(l  by  their  violence,  the  wretched 
creature  lost  his  equilibrium  and  fell  at 
full  length,  wounding  himself  in  the  head, 
and  then  made  vain  efforts  to  rise,  thev 
burst  out  laughing  around  him  and  pricked 
him  with  the  points  of  their  sabres  to  force 
him  to  get  up. 

A  band  of  these  frantic  men  came  to 
the  barn  where  the  two  wounded  were 
lyin^^  The  old  peasant  woman  had  just 
finisiied  dri'ssins:  their  wounds.  Thev 
caught  sight  of  the  Franc-tireur  beside 
a  wounded  comrade,  and  they  uttered  a 
wild  cheer.  One  soldier  raised  his  sabre. 
The  peasant  woman,  tall  and  thin,  had 
stood  up.  She  uttered  a  supplication,  and 
instinctively  stretched  her  arm  over  the 
head  of  the  living  man  to  protect  him.  The 
blade  came  down,  cutting  otf  her  hand 
and  splitting  the  Franc- tireur's  head. 
She  remained  erect,  threatening,  as  pale 
as  death,  Iut  arm,  with  the  bleeding  stump, 
held  out,  and  fixed  them  with  her  eyes 
widely  distended.  Her  harsh  and  heavy 
look,  filled  with  crushing  contempt,  fell 
upon  them.  Then,  in  the  silence  that  had 
all  at  once  ensued,  she  spat  in  their  faces. 

"  Cowards  !  " 

And  .she  leant  tottering  against  the  wall, 
her  arm  still  rigidly  pointing  to  the  door 
with  its  mutilated  wrist. 

Mute  terror,  inexpressible  shame,  nailed 
the  Hussars  to   the   ground    before  their 


comrade   gaspjn);  his  last  breath,   before 

the  wounded  man  they  had  just  put  an  end 

to,   before  this  white-haired  grandmother 

they  had  struck,  and  who  had  just  branded 

them  with  the  most  cruel  insult  that  can 

lie  inflicted  on  man. 

Then,    while    the 

deadened  rumble  of 

the  soldiery  buffeting 

and    insulting    their 

jirisoncrs       growled 

outside,  they  left  the 

place  in  silence,  one 

by  one  in  singlu  file, 

without  raising  their 

When  the  last  had 
left,  the  old   woman 
sank  down    between  ' 
the  two  corpses. 

All   the  ir.ak-   in 
habitants  were    now 
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women,  children,  infirm  old  men,  shivering 
in  the  fine  cold  rain  which  had  just  begun 
to  fall.  The  Prussian  commander  had 
made  known  thai  in  consequence  of  a 
detachment    of    his   troops   having    been 


ed  in  a  Hock  o 


tlic  s(]u: 


c  before  the 
in  front  of 
a  line  of  infantry,  a 
battalion  of  which 
had  just  arrived. 

Behind     tlu^     in- 
fantry women  stood 


ups. 


'J-hc 


youngest  uttered  low 
lamentations,  and 
from  time  to  lime 
tonvriJsively  clasped 
their  children,  press- 
ing themselves  close 
to  them  ;  others, 
old  ones,  bent 
doul)le.  with  heads 
shaking,  peasant 
women  with  angular 

faces  seamed  with  a                    ""■  sk.vtrv.  a  i-c.hkkaman  uiAsr.  inn  ntys  .-.i  hhki^ki) 

neiworkofdeeiilyfur-  *^"  '■■"'*^''' *■"— ^"  i'><->  i"^. 

rinvedwrinkles,heldthemse!vcsupsioically.  surprised  and  massacreil,  along  with    his 

eleaniiigon  their  staves  with  their  officer,  in   the  village,  three  of  the  male 


great  dry  hands  and  knotty  fingers,  whi( 
were  deformed  bv  labour,  and   which  age 
and  cild  agitated  in  an  inc.-ssani  tremble. 

Terrible  news  had  just  burst  like  a  clap 
of  thunder  on  this  wretched  gathering  of 


diahitants  would  ]>ay  with  their  lives  ihit 
attack  against  the  armies  of  King  William, 
and  be  shot.  He  k'ft  tliem,  however,  the 
choice  of  the  expiatory  victims,  and 
accorded  them  two  hours  wherein  to  make 
it,    adding,    with     the     hypocritical    and 
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ferocious  honhotnic  so  characteristic  of  th(* 
people  of  his  race,  that  they  would  he  shut 
up  in  the  church  along  with  their  priest, 
so  that  they  might  the  better  collect  their 
thoughts  and  take  a  decision  in  all  tran- 
quillity of  mind. 

A  stupor  had  overcome  them ;  then  they 
thought  there  must  be  some  mistake,  s(j 
unlikely  and  inhuman  did  the  thing  appear 
to  them.  They  repeated  among  them- 
selves that  it  could  not  in  God's  name  be 
possible  that  they  could  for  a  single 
instant  be  considered  responsible  for  the 
result  of  a  combat  in  which,  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly,  had  they  taken  any 
part,  being  i«i:norant  even  the  previous 
night  that  the  Francs-tireurs  would  arrive 
on  the  morrow.  It  was  all  pure  nonsense, 
and  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Surely 
when  the  commander  learnt  the  facts  he 
would  change  his  mind.  "I/Ancien" 
would  tell  him  the  whole  affair,  and 
matters  would  be  arranged.  They  woukl 
be  allowed  quietly  to  return  home.  And 
then  a  load  was  lifted  from  their  hearts. 

**  L'Ancien  "  had  asked  to  speak  to  the 
commander,  who  had  granted  his  recjuest, 
and  two  Hussars  with  drawn  sabres  had 
brought  him  to  his  presence.  To  his 
explanation  the  Prussian  chief  had  replied 
dryly  that  such  were  his  orders,  and  they 
would  be  strictly  executed.  Then  he  had 
roughly  dismissed  him.  The  old  man, 
with  great  emotion,  had  returned  between 
his  escort,  and  had  communicated  the  sad 
result  of  his  interview.  Then  these  poor 
unfortunates,  who  had  commenced  to  hope, 
all  at  once  realised  the  horror  of  their 
position  and  fidl  into  dismal  consternation. 

The  Mayor,  who  had  just  been  brought 
forward  by  the  four  Hussars  despatched 
to  fmd  him,  might  well  affirm  on  his 
honour  that  the  inhabitants  liad  absolutelv 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affair,  that  their 
age  and  extreme  weakness  placed  tliem, 
moreover,  beyond  all  suspicion  of  such  a 
nature ;  the  commander  would  pay  no 
attention,  and  brutallv  turned  him  awav. 

The  village  priest  hail  hastened  to  the 
scene  on  learning  the  incredible  news.  He 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  iniquity 
of  this  unheard-of  measure.  The  Prussian 
chief  remained  inflexible,  and,  addressing 


him  rudely,  pointetl  out  to  him  that  he 
was  meddling  with  what  did  not  concern 
him,  uselessly  wasting  his  time,  and  that 
he  would  do  better  to  devote  it  in  pre- 
paring for  their  last  moments  the  victims 
who  would  be  designated. 

The  priest  had  withdrawn  broken- 
hearted, and  rejoined  his  flock.  The 
commander  had  immediately  afterwards 
given  (jrders  to  incarcerate  the  men  in 
the  church. 

Then  the  pitiful  procession  of  feeble 
old  men,  of  sickly  beings,  of  invalids 
whom  a  breath  of  wind  would  have  blown 
over,  went  painfully  towards  the  church, 
between  a  double  line  of  sturdy  soldiers 
with  loaded  rifles  and  fixed  bayonets. 

The  pastor — followed  by  a  child,  his 
choir  boy — marched  at  the  head.  Beside 
him  was  **  L'Ancien,"  his  pipe  at  the 
corner  of  his  lips,  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  sparkling  on  his  breast,  his 
head  bare,  holding  up  his  tall  bent  form, 
and  setting  back  his  shoulders,  his  eye 
cold  and  clear.  He  advanced  with  great 
indifference,  haughty  looking,  having  still, 
notw^ithstanding  his  years,  something 
magnificent  in  his  aspect.  Not  far  off,  his 
grandson  dragged  himself  along  on  his 
crutch. 

When  they  crossed  the  doorway  and 
penetrated  into  the  nave,  the  chilly  damp- 
ness of  the  church  struck  them ;  they 
shivered  and  their  thin  shoulders  rounded. 
*'  L'Ancien"  tapped  his  pipe  on  his  thumb- 
nail to  knock  out  the  ashes,  and  put  it 
in  his  pocket. 

An  (/Id  tan-coloured  dog  with  long 
coarse  hair,  a  sort  of  poodle  crossed  with 
a  spaniel,  with  perhaps  a  wire  -  haired 
terrier  for  a  grandfather,  slipped  in  with 
them,  between  their  legs,  to  the  holy 
place. 

The  women,  behind  the  soldiers,  fol- 
lowed the  mournful  procession  sobbing, 
and  the  children,  seeing  their  mothers 
weep,  burst  into  tears,  and  could  not  make 
out  why  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
went  awav  thus  between  soldiers. 

At  intervals,  some  of  the  women  in  the 
excess  of  their  grief  rushed  upon  the  men 
of  the  escort,  trying  to  pierce  their  line^ 
to    embrace    for  the    last   time,    some  a 
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husband,  others  a  son,  or  a  father  or 
^andfather,  before  the  terrible  lottery' 
should  decide  their  fate.  The  soldiers, 
with  oaths,  drove  them  back  with  the  butt- 
ends  of  their  rifles,  and  then  in  a  sort 
of  frenzy  the  women  vomited  horrible 
imprecations  in  their  faces. 

A  young  girl  who  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  escort  to  say  one  more  adieu 
to  her  father  was  unmercifully  beaten,  and 
fell  unconscious. 

An  old  crone,  bent  double,  wanted  to 
approach  her  son  to  see  him  before  he 
was  led  off:  a  soldier  dealt  her  a  blow 
with  his  fist  in  the  breast,  and  the  poor 
feeble  creature  sank  down  on  the  ground 
with  the  blood  pouring  from  her  mouth. 

When  the  last  of  the  prisoners  had 
entered  the  sacred  edifice,  the  door  closed 
upon  them,  and  two  sentinels  were  placed 
there.  A  cordon  of  troops  was  established 
round  the  church  to  prevent  the  women 
and  children  approaching. 

Exhausted  and  cold,  the  prisoners  seated 
themselves  on  the  benches.  The  priest, 
Avith  consoling  words,  exhorted  them  to 
submit  with  resignation  to  the  hard  trial 
that  Heaven  had  sent  them.  They  listened 
mechanically  to  his  words,  but  heartl  not  ; 
they  remained  dejected,  their  eyes  gazing 
iit  nothing,  absorbed  in  their  thoughts, 
suffering  from  their  own  grief  and  that  of 
those  who  belonged  to  them  remaining 
■outside,  thrilled  to  the  marrow  of  their 
bones  when  the  ht\irtrending  lamentation 
■of  a  woman  pierced  the  walls  and  reached 
their  ears. 

**  I/Ancicn,"  standing  aside  in  the  angle 
■of  a  side-chapel,  was  conversing  with  his 
grandson.  An  animatinl  discussion  had 
arisen  between  them.  **  L'Ancien"  all  at 
once  put  an  end  to  it  with  a  word.  The 
younger,  in  a  last  supplication,  wished  to 
insist,  but  at  an  imperious  gesture  from 
the  old  man  he  was  silent.  Then  he 
pressed  his  grandfather  to  his  breast  and 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead.  "L'Ancien  " 
gently  broke  away  and  went  near  the 
others.  His  counien«ince  was  pale  and 
grave.     He  said  to  them — 

**  Mv  dear  friends.  Hefore  an  hour  is 
])ast  we  nmst  have  made  the  choice 
of  three  amongst   us  to   be   shot" — and 


beneath  the  sombre,  vaulted  roof,  wrapped 
in  shadow,  his  voice  vibrated  with  strange 
solemnity.  Then  his  look  passed  over  the 
group  and  he  paused. 

His  words  had  penetrated  like  glaives 
into  the  hearts  of  these  unfortunate 
creatures,  sinking  on  their  seats,  petrified 
in  their  anguish.  This  rapid  vision  of 
approaching  death  thus  suddenly  evoked 
by  him,  galvanised  for  a  moment  their 
inert  bodies,  their  fear-stricken  brains.  A 
glimmer  lit  their  dull  pupils,  and  they 
turned  with  an  effort  their  heads  towards 
him. 

However  aged,  however  feeble,  however 
crippled  they  were,  they  clung,  by  a  thou- 
sand slender  threads,  as  do  all  old  men 
and  persons  affected  with  incurable 
diseases,  to  that  remnant  of  life,  diat 
semblance  of  existence,  which  linirered  in 
them,  a  vacillating  flame  always  on  the 
point  of  dying  away.  A  revolt  also  took 
hold  of  them  against  the  fatality  which 
delivered  them  up  thus  brutally  to  death, 
with  at  the  same  time  an  invincible  despair 
at  the  impossibility  of  escaping  it. 

Yet,  if  at  once  they  had  taken  three  of 
them  at  hazard,  the  first  come,  seized 
them,  stuck  them  against  a  wall  and  shot 
them  there  and  then,  before  their  brains, 
j)aralyse(l  by  the  sudtlen  shock,  had  been 
able  to  recover  their  luciditv.  form  an 
idea  of  the  thing,  realise  the  frightful 
truth — it  would  have  been  hard,  no  doubt, 
but  it  would  have  been  over  at  once  :  they 
would  have  (juitted  this  vah*  of  tears 
almost  without  knowing  it.  But  no;  they 
had  been  left,  on  the  contrar}',  the  time 
thoroughly  to  reflect  on  their  position,  to 
turn  it  round  and  round  and  examine  it 
from  m-ery  aspect.  They  were  jwicked 
in  this  sanctuary  like  a  herd  of  cattle 
reserved  for  the  slaughter-house,  awaiting 
the  butcher's  pole-axe.  The  fatal  hour 
had  been  fixed,  ami  bv  a  cultivated  refine- 
mcnt  of  crueltv  thev  were  condenmed — 
they,  these  innocents,  these  feeblt^  ones, 
united  tojj^ether  by  Ixmds  of  blood  and 
affection— mutually  to  send  one  another 
to  death,  unless  they  prefcTred,  like  a 
vulgar  band  of  rascals  dividing  tht*  prtnluce 
of  their  thefts,  to  leave  it  to  chance  to 
mark  the  victims.      There  was  surelv  no 
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Goil   ill  heaven   that   such    things   couitt  they   cursed    the  pitiless   vanquisher,    the 

ha|>jK'n.  ferocious  eneni_v,  who  inflicted  upon  thtm 

And  then   all  the  strength  of  will  that  this  horrible  torture. 

remained    in    them    eollapseil :    imraenso  Some   sank    down   on    the   forms  as  if 

prostration  itvereanic  them,  while  a  great  they  would  have  gone  into  them  auJ  dis- 

confusion  overwhelmed  their  minds.  appeared    for   ever.     Others,    seized    with 

A  senile  dread  of  denlh   seized   iliem.  irenihling,    nuimhled     incoherent    words. 


they  >vhc>  had  nlrenily  one  fiHjt  in  ilie  grave.  seekini;  lo  master  their  fright,  to  collect 

at  the  same   liiii.-  as  shone    at  nmmenis,  iheir  llimights.  lo  brace  themselves  against 

in  the  r<-vesses  of  ih.ir  disorientated  souls.  this  ealani'ity.      Several  had  risen,  and  very 

suilden     sparks    of    almegaiii.n    and     <if  ealni.    as    il"  relieved    of  a   great    weight, 

duty.       They     feared      to     die,     liul     they  chatted  together  deliberately.     These  had 

fi-ared  still  nior.'    to  have    to  owe  to  the  rec.vered  thi-ir  self-possession  :    inflexible 

death   of    thi'ir    kith    and    kin    those    few  decision  could   be  read  in  their  features. 

d.i>s  of  e\i>tinee  |ci  wbieh  ihcy  chmg  so  They  had  Hi  choose  three  victims  among 

despairiiiKlv.   And  the  insufferable  rending  them.      .'io    he    il !      Well,    they    would 

:>{  ihi     .stnif,'!,'lr  bemixt  t!ie  cowardice  of  ehoose  themselves;  that  would  cut  short 

t!i<-  flish  and  th.-  i;.nc-rous  impulses  of  the  all  tergiversation,  and  this  thing  they  were 

itml  martyrised  these  j.oor  creatures,  and  so  thon.ughly  decided  to  do.  that  noth*' 
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should  dissuade  them  from  it.  l*hus  rid 
of  lancinating  fears,  of  humiliating  hesit- 
ations, all  their  minds  serene  again,  they 
were  longing  for  the  moment  of  the 
dSnouenunt  to  come. 

"  L'Ancien  "  saw  very  well  by  the  play 
of  their  faces  the  terrible  combat  that  was 
taking  place  in  their  innermost  beings. 
He  guessed  the  invincible  discourage- 
ment, the  momentary  effacemcnt  of  energ}', 
and  also  the  sudden  exaltation  of  lowered 
dignity ;  and  if  he  felt  a  sparkle  of  patriotic 
pride  in  observing  the  manly  resolution  of 
some,  his  heart,  on  the  other  hand, 
experienced  supreme  commiseration  for 
the  painful  incertitude  and  pitiful  weakness 
of  the  others. 

With  him  it  was  another  thing.  He 
had  long  since  made  up  his  mind,  and  it 
had  been  easy  for  him  to  do  so.  He  had 
so  frequently  been  face  to  face  with  death 
that  he  no  longer  feared  it.  By  dint  of 
risking  his  life  so  many  times,  he  had 
become  very  easily  accustomed,  like  all 
old  soldiers,  to  the  idea  of  losing  it.  As 
one  had  to  die  at  some  time,  it  mattered 
little  to  him  whether  it  was  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  and  when  a  possibility  occurred 
to  render  service  to  his  comrades,  in  wish- 
ing them  a  last  adieu,  the  good  oppor- 
tunity must  not  be  lost.  And  next,  the 
most  in  need  of  compassion,  after  all,  were 
those  who  remained.  He  thought,  then, 
of  the  terrible  blow  his  death  would  be  to 
his  old  helpmate,  bedridden  for  years,  and 
his  eyes  moistened.  He  met  at  this 
moment  the  distressed  look  of  his  i^rand- 
son,  and  he  fancied  he  felt  his  will  bend- 
ing. But  he  braced  himself  up  against 
his  emotion.  He  next  thought  of  the  two 
others,  the  little  ones ;  of  the  Cuirassier 
killed  at  Reichshofen,  of  his  brother,  the 
**  moblot*'  who  was  fighting  on  the  Loire, 
who  would  avenge  him — die  perhaps,  if 
he  were  not  alreadv  dead.  At  that  a 
shadow  passed  before  his  eyes,  his  whole 
frame  shook,  ami  he  felt  as  if  his  heart 
were  breaking. 

But  he  pulled  himself  together,  and  with 
ver\' great  gentleness,  infinite  kindness  in  his 
voice,  he  said  to  these  assembled  people — 

**  My  friends,  ninety  years  have  passed 
over  my  head.     I  have  had  my  time,  and 


am  good  for  nothing.  1  may  just  as  well 
take  my  departure  to-day,  when  my  death 
can  save  the  life  of  one  of  you,  as  loiter 
here  for  months  to  end  stupidly  in  my  bed. 
In  my  quality  of  '  Ancien,*  the  place  of 
honour  is  my  due.  Therefore,  I  open  the 
march.  Three  are  required ;  I  will  be  the 
first.     Whose  is  the  turn  7  " 

And  turning  towards  his  grandson,  he 
added — 

**  You  owe  yourself  to  yours.  Console 
your  grandmother  and  embrace  your  wife 
for  me,  and  the  youngster  if  he  returns  '* 

**  Grandfather! "  sobbed  the  cripple. 

"  It  *s  done  !  Don't  let  us  say  an}lhing 
more  about  it,"  concluded  **  L'Ancien/' 
He  raised  his  hand  with  an  air  of  com- 
mand, left  the  group,  and  waited. 

Immediately  another  rose,  and  with  the 
help  of  his  crutches  went  and  placed  him- 
self beside  him.  He  had  sunken  eyes,  a 
lead-like  complexion.  He  was  dying  of 
cancer  in  the  stomach.  He  smiled  sadly 
and  commenced — 

**  My  people  are  dead.  I  am  here  alone 
with  a  malady  that  gnaws  my  entrails. 
.My  days  are  numbered.  It's  only  a 
question  of  the  date.     I  mark  it ! 

*'  It 's  better  to  leave  in  ,i;ood  company 
when  the  chance  ha|)pens  than  to  drag  on 
my  agony  for  months.  I  will  be  the 
seconti.  We  '11  make  the  journey  together, 
*  L'Ancicn,'  if  you  're  agreeable  ?  " 

The  latter  silently  pressed  his  hand. 

At  the  same  moment  a  third  left  the 
ranks,  an  oUl  hirsute  fellow  with  red  hair 
turning  grey,  a  puny  thing  with  the  shrewd 
head  of  a  fox;  but  the  small  black  eves 
full  of  fintsse  were  frank  and  kind.  He 
had  but  one  arm,  was  half  paralysed  on 
one  side,  and  leant  on  a  crutch  and  stick 
to  walk. 

He  was  a  vagabonti,  a  beggar,  whom 
the  parish  had  on  their  hands.  One  day 
he  had  come,  no  one  knew  whence,  with 
his  dog,  harassed,  dying  of  hunger,  stripped 
of  all.  They  had  taken  him  in,  and  he 
had  not  gone  away.  As  he  was  gentle 
and  serviceable,  they  hail  kept  him  and  he 
was  grateful.  He  |)n)nounced  in  his 
shrill  voice — 

**JA/  foi !  I'll  make  i\\v  jump  too. 
I  've  never  known  father  or  mother,  and 
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It's  about  my  dog, 

^^^^^^^^                          with   fioM.      He     knocked 

nM-    jioor    Rrfllot, 

^^^^^^^^^^^Hk                                                                     the 

w  h  (1  m   you    all 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H                             hand  caressing  him,  and 

kiiotv.  mill  who  has 

^^^^^^HH^^^ 

iK'vcr   iliiiR'    harm 

^^^^^■^^^^^^K            coimtc-nanct   hi$    look    sparkled 

l(.    anvonc.    ihr 

^H^H^Hr^^^^ 

K'""l  l.<-asl— ■• 

^^^n^^H^^^^^^^                                   seemed  as        his 

Anil      «ilh     hi^ 

^H^^^3^^^^^^^K                            warned    him               a 

ruii!,'h      haiiil      lie 

^^^HT^^^^^^^^^^^          danger 

i-aressfiilhcconrs.- 

^^■4^^^^^^^^             "Be      at 

hair  or  the  animal 

^^HL^^^^^^^^^B                                   to   the    FKXir 

si-at.-<l  Ix-twri'Ti  his 

^^^^nv^^^^^^^^^^^ft                                         hand  on 

I»>Ks.     vvhd    Rrnily 

^^^Vt  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

naKK''<l     lii''     <ail. 

^^UJ^^^^^^^B                     not 

raising'  his  eyes  lo 

^^^^^A^^^^^^^^^^^^^L                     others 

him. 

^^^^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

'•rhrri-'ll     lu- 

^^■^^■^^^^^B 

nonr  Ut  look  altiT 

^■TH^Hl  ^I^^^^K                                        ha.) 

him      mIii'II      nricr 

Uytj^^HT    ^^^^^^^                  ^ 

1  'mK""*'.  n'l'l  ih:ii 

KSytf^^M          ^^^^^k            tumult    of 

iiii'a  worries  nic  a 

B^^^^^^^^L       v^^^^^^^^k 

m^ 


|ilaisiinc.-.  1  sh<iiild 
hr  vrrv  .'lad.  wh.-n 


li>r  hi-'>  alri-ady  a  good  hil 
e.l     in     a-ic    ilit-    poor   brulc,       I 

f;ii  away,  all  the  same,  more 
trd  kiiiiiun-;  that,  after  me,  ht- 
iinl  li'ad  a  vap-alxind  life,  and  would 

Mijx'd  .-i»a\    uiih    the  back  of  his 


]„■  look  his  du-'s  hrad  and  <-nd)niri-d  ii 
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The  abnegation  of  these  men  sacrificing 
themselves  thus  to  the  common  weal, 
accomplishing  so  simply  such  an  act  of 
abnegation,  had  brusquely  torn  them  from 
the  torpor  wherein  was  foundering  all  that 
still  remained  of  virility  in  them.  A  rapid 
reaction  had  set  in,  awakening  the  noble 
instincts  dormant  in  their  innermost 
being  1  A  burst  of  energy  now  shook 
these  decrepit  bodies,  these  sick,  these 
feeble  ones,  and  gleams  sparkled  in  their 
poor  dull  eyes. 

And,  in  the  exaltation  of  their  will, 
suddenly  strained  fit  to  break,  of  their 
violently  over- excited  minds,  they  pressed 
round  these  three  men,  unwilling  to  accept 
that  life  which  they  offered  so  tranquilly. 

They  also,  they  clamoured,  were  old, 
crippled,  disabled,  alone,  tired  of  dragging 
themselves  along  day  by  day  on  their 
crutches,  of  struggling  against  incurable 
ills.  Why,  then,  should  others  rather  than 
they  have  this  privilege  of  being  the  first 
to  rid  themselves  of  this  execrable  burden, 
of  this  insupportable  existence  ?  They 
were  equal  in  misfortune,  they  would  be 
so  before  destiny.  The  others  were  the 
first  to  decide,  it  was  true,  but  it  was  a 
surprise  ;  they  had  taken  advantage  of  a 
moment  of  confusion  in  their  thoughts  to 
.secure  the  good  places,  and  that  was  not 
right;  comrades  did  not  act  thus.  They 
also  wanted  to  take  their  chance  :  they 
would  all  draw  lots  for  the  victims, 
in  that  way  there  would  be  no  favour 
shown. 

They  had  had  enough,  after  all,  of  this 
sluggish  life  they  were  leading.  They  also 
wished  to  die.  It  was  their  right.  And 
they  exhibited  their  wounds,  exaggerated 
their  ills,  brandished  their  deformed 
stumps,  showed  their  emaciated  limbs, 
pulled  up  their  flabby  soft  skin,  and  with 
their  sticks  and  crutches  they  struck 
lieavily  on  the  flagstones. 

They  would  not  have  life,  purchased  at 
the  price  of  blood.  Were  they  Judases, 
then  ?  And  after  that  they  implored, 
they  ardently  claimed  the  right  to  die,  to 
die  that  death  which  a  minute  before  they 
feared  so  profoundly. 

**  L'Ancien  **  made  a  gesture  and  there 
was  silence. 

No.  184.     January  1899 


**  My  old  friends,  what  you  are  doing  is 
well.  But  time  flies,  the  hour  is  at  hand. 
What  is  the  use  of  undoing  what  is  done  ? 
Whether  it  be  one  or  the  other  of  us, 
little  matters.  We  are  all  resolved  to  die. 
They  only  ask  for  three.  Here  they  are. 
We  have  taken  our  places  the  first ;  we 
keep  them,  that  *s  all.  Let  our  fate  be 
accomplished.  Only  you  *11  tell  those  out- 
side, and  the  young  ones  when  they  return 
from  the  war,  that  the  old  ones  did  their 
duty." 

At  the  moment  he  finished,  the  church 
door  opened  half-  way,  and  a  Prussian 
officer  advanced,  escorted  by  two  soldiers. 
He  held  his  helmet  in  front  of  him  point 
downwards.  His  spurs  resounded  on  the 
stones,  beating  time  to  the  deadened  and 
regular  step  of  his  men. 

Solemn  silence  ensued.  The  officer 
came  up  near  them,  and  said  in  French — 

**  I  have  come  from  the  commander. 
In  my  helmet  are  tickets,  three  of  which 
are  in  coloured  paper,  arranged  for  drawing 
lots.     Are  you  ready  ?  " 

**  We  are,"  replied  **  UAncien  "  ;  '*  but 
you  can  take  away  your  urn "  —  and  he 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  helmet 
which  the  officer  presented — "and  tell 
him  who  sends  you  that  it  is  our  own  will, 
and  not  chance,  that  has  made  the  choice 
amongst  us." 

The  officer  let  the  tickets  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  putting  on  his  helmet  again, 
answered — 

**  Then  all  is  settled.  They  can  come 
and  fetch  you  ?  " 

"  When  you  like,"  said  "  L'Ancien." 

The  officer  drew  out  his  watch,  and 
added — 

"  You  have  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
more." 

rhen  he  turned  round,  ill-at-ease  at  the 
glacial  silence,  and  reached  the  door, 
which  closed  upon  him  and  his  escort. 

Now  the  priest,  his  cassock  covered 
with  a  surplice,  advanced  from  the  choir 
and  stopped  near  the  group.  He  was 
greatly  moved,  and  his  voice  trembled 
when  he  said  to  them — 

"  My  dear  brethren,  three  of  you  have 
just  given  a  great  example  of  courage,  of 
grandeur  of  soul,  and  of  renunciation,  of 
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which  the  Almighty  in  His  infallible 
justice  will  know  how  to  take  account. 
May  His  all-powerful  mercy  descend  upon 
them  and  His  infinite  goodness  give  them 
a  share  in  eternal  felicity  !  " 

And  turning  towards  the  three  men,  who 
kept  apart,  he  added — 

**  In  a  few  minutes  you  are  going  to 
appear  before  your  Divine  Judge ;  the 
moment  has  come  to  be  reconciled  to 
Him.  Collect  your  thoughts,  look  back- 
ward on  your  past,  confess  to  Him  your 
faults  from  the  innermost  depths  of  your 
hearts,  and  very  humbly  ask  His  pardon 
for  your  sins.** 

And  the  priest,  prostrating  himself,  prayed 
fervently. 

The  two  companions  of  **  L'Ancien " 
with  his  assistance  had  knelt  down.  The 
beggar  leant  with  one  hand  on  the  form  to 
maintain  his  equilibrium  on  his  valid  knee. 
They  bowed  themselves  and  began  to  pray 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  L'Ancien "  moved  away  a  few  steps 
and  remained  standing  up,  grave,  thought- 
ful. His  grandson  ap)proachcd  behind 
him,  and  seizing  his  hand,  pressed  it 
in  a  despairing  grasp.  The  old  soldier 
quivered,  his  austere  features  softened ; 
then,  without  turning  round,  he  very  slowly 
withdrew  his  hand. 

The  priest,  his  orison  concluded,  gained 
the  altar,  knelt  down  on  the  steps,  and 
again  prayed  ;  while  the  child,  who  had 
put  on  a  black  gown  and  surplice  over  his 
clothes,  lit  the  curgts.  He  raised  himself 
up,  his  face  all  white,  bathed  in  tears  ; 
descended  the  steps,  made  a  final  genu- 
flection before  the  altar,  and  followed  by 
the  boy,  disappeared  in  the  sacristy.  He 
returned  at  once  with  the  holy  oil,  which 
he  set  on  a  table  between  two  candles. 

The  two  invalids  were  still  praying.  He 
went  up  to  them,  received  their  confessions, 
gave  them  absolution,  and  knelt  down, 
mingling  his  prayers  with  theirs.  After- 
wards he  stood  up,  traced  in  the  air  a  sign 
of  the  Cross,  and  the  funereal  ceremony 
of  the  Kxtreme  Unction  commenced. 

The  choir-boy  reached  him  the  crucifix, 
wliith  he  gave  the  two  men  to  kiss.  Then 
taking  the  aspergill,  he  dipped  it  in  the 
benetier,  and  shook   it   over  their  heads 


while  his  voice  ascended  slow  and  grave 
beneath  the  arched  roof — 

^'Asperges  mCy  Domine^  hyssopo  ei  mundabor: 
lavahis  me  ei  super  nivem  dealbaborJ* 

Then  he  sprinkled  the  company,  and 
drops  of  holy  water  fell  on  the  denuded 
skulls,  the  bowed  foreheads,  the  hands 
crossed  one  upon  the  other,  which  quivered 
at  the  icy  contact. 

** Exaudi  7ios,  Domine**  continued  the 
priest,  and  he  recited  the  symbol. 

**  Credo  in  unum  Deumy 

And  in  a  low  murmur  the  assembly 
responded  **  Amen  !  '* 

The  two  men  bowed  a  little  lower. 

When  the  Litany  was  over,  the  priest 
took  the  vessel  containing  the  holy  oil, 
uncovered  it,  and  dipping  in  a  thin  silver 
spatula,  made  unctions  on  their  eyelids, 
ears,  nostrils,  lips,  and  ended  by  anointing 
the  palms  of  their  hands. 

He  pronounced  a  last  orison,  and  the 
two  men  got  up.  They  had  to  assist  him 
who  was  paralytic,  for  his  benumbed  leg 
refused  to  do  its  work. 

The  priest  had  approached  **  L'Ancien." 
The  old  man  had  danced  him  on  his  knee 
when  quite  a  child,  and  he,  on  his  side, 
felt  a  warm  aff*ection  for  his  elderly  friend, 
and  held  him  in  high  esteem.  What 
grieved  him  was  the  indomitable  stubborn- 
ness of  the  old  soldier  not  to  accept  the 
Divine  Word,  and  Heaven  knows  how 
often  he  had  sought  to  make  this  stray 
lamb  return  to  the  fold.  But  each  time 
had  met  with  an  amicable  and  mocking 
indifference,  and  his  eflforts  to  lead  him 
back  to  more  Christian-like  sentiments 
had  miserably  failed,  in  face  of  his  despair- 
ing obstinacy.  He  was  about  to  make  a 
supreme  attempt  to  conquer  this  soul  for 
God  on  the  point  of  quitting  its  carnal 
envelope. 

**  L'Ancien  **  received  him  with  a  smile  ; 
he  knew  what  the  priest  wanted  of  him. 

'*And  you,  my  old  friend,''  said  the 
latter,  with  an  emotion  he  could  scarcely 
dissimulate,  "  will  not  you  also  become 
reconciled  to  God,  on  the  very  eve  of  find- 
ing yourself  face  to  face  with  Him  }  ** 

"  It 's  useless  to  insist,  my  child," 
answered  "  L'Ancien  "  gently  ;  **  it  would 
be  like  preaching  in  the  desert.     All  you 
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<:ouId  say  to  me  would  not  alter  my  deter- 
inination.  I  am,  and  shall  remain  until 
the  end,  the  old  reprobate  I  have  always 
been. 

"  Apart  from  honour,  from  what  I  owe 
to  myself  and  others,  1  don't  believe  in 
much.  One  can't  remould  oneself;  the 
imprint  has  become  too  deeply  set,  and  at 
my  age  one  doesn't  care  about  changing 
-one's  habits.  And  then,  my  boy,  be- 
tween us  two,  I  don't  take  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  becoming  intimate  with  people  all 
.at  once  like  that,  just  at  the  moment  when 
■one  thinks  to  have  need  of  them :  it 
-doesn't  seem  to  me  very  straightforward. 
1  've  done  my  duty  as  well  as  I  could  all 
my  life,  and  1  can  say  at  present,  until 
the  last  minute.  If  your  God  be  just,  as 
you  pretend,  I  fear  not  to  find  myself  in 
His  presence." 

And  casting  a  proud  look  at  the  Christ 
placed  above  the  altar,  he  added — 

**  I  shall  have  done  as  He  did  :  I  shall 
have  died  to  save  the  others !  " 

The  priest  had  shuddered  on  hearing 
the  blasphemy.     The  old  man  resumed — 

**  Come  along,  my  boy,  calm  yourself 
.and  don't  bother  yourself  any  more  about 
my  soul  than  I  trouble  about  my  skin. 
You  follow  your  trade  of  priest,  as  I  follow 
my  trade  of  soldier.  Each  his  calling.  I 
have  acted  as  well  as  I  could  in  this  world, 
•come  what  may  in  the  other — if  there  be 


one. 


>» 


And  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the  priest, 
who  dropped  bewildered  on  his  knees, 
•exclaiming,  with  arms  extended  towards 
the  rigid  Christ — 

'*  O  Lord  Almighty !  Thou  who  art 
goodness  itself,  pardon  him  his  offences, 
for  he  knows  not  what  he  says.  Have 
pity  on  him,  merciful  Lord  !  7'ouch  his 
heart  with  Thy  infinite  grace,  and  cause 
Thy  light,  I  beseech  Thee,  to  enlighten 
him,  so  that  he  may  return  to  Thee 
and  enjoy,  evermore.  Thy  eternal  bliss, 
accorded  to  Thy  Elect." 

His  voice  was  stifled  in  a  sob,  and  he 
remained  prostrate,  his  forehead  on  the 
stones. 

The  two  flaps  of  the  church  door  now 
opened,  and  daylight  burst  in,  piercing 
Ihe  obscurity  of  the  sanctuary.     An  officer 


appeared  on  the  threshold  standing  out 
in  sombre  silhouette  against  the  sheet 
of  light.  He  took  a  few  strides  and 
said — 

**  The  commander  sends  me  to  inform 
you  that  the  hour  has  arrived,  and  that 
those  whom  you  have  chosen  must  prepare 
to  quit  the  church." 

**  L'Ancien "  and  his  two  companions 
approached  the  door. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  "  L'Ancien."  **  We 
are  ready !  " 

The  officer  went  out  and  returned  a  few 
minutes  later  saying — 

*'Come!" 

They  bade  the  others  a  last  adieu  and 
followed  him.  When  they  had  crossed  the 
threshold  the  two  sentinels  closed  the 
doors  after  them,  allowing  only  the  priest 
accompanying  them  to  pass  out. 

The  beggar's  dog  had  slipped  through 
unperceived  and  trotted  along  with  trailing 
tail  at  his  master's  heels.  The  soldiers 
wanted  to  drive  him  away,  but  he  persisted 
in  following,  and  no  further  attention  was 
paid  to  him. 

A  picket  of  infantry,  with  loaded  rifles 
and  fixed  bayonets,  in  charge  of  a  lieu- 
tenant, awaited  them.  The  men  placed 
themselves  on  either  side  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  order  was  given  to  advance. 

The  women,  separated  from  the  group  by 
a  double  line  of  soldiers,  could  not  per- 
ceive the  designated  victims ;  but  they 
knew  the  hour  was  near,  and  when  thev 
had  seen  the  doors  of  the  church  open, 
they  had  understood  that  it  was  all  over, 
that  there  was  no  longer  hope.  Then  a 
prolonged  wail  of  lamentation  rose  in  the 
air. 

''  L'Ancien  "  felt  a  chill  enter  his  heart; 
his  two  companions  quivered. 

The  Prussian  commander  was  on  horse- 
back near  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery. 
From  afar  he  saw  the  prisoners  coming. 
When  he  glanced  at  the  old  man  and  the 
two  invalids  dragging  themselves  along  on 
their  crutches,  his  face  darkened.  When 
the  group  passed  before  him,  he  turned 
towards  an  officer  at  his  elbow  and  said 
aloud,  pointing  them  out  with  a  con- 
temptuous gesture,  whilst  signing  to  the 
picket  to  stop — 
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**They  call  those  things  men,  those 
shreds  of  flesh  !  " 

At  this  brutally  cruel  remark,  the  old 
man  had  drawn  himself  up  indignantly. 
His  keen  gaze  met  that  of  the  Prussian 
commander,  and  he  replied  in  brief  biting 
tones,  full  of  unutterable  contempt — 

"  Yes,  those  things  are  men,  and  brave 
men  too !  for  they  are  going  to  death  to 
save  the  heads  of  kith  and  kin,  and  it 's 
the  wretches  who  insult  them  on  the  way 
who  are  not — men." 

The  commander  grew  pale  at  the  out- 
rage, bit  his  lips,  and  did  not  answer. 

**  After  all,"  continued  **  L'Ancien,"  ^'if 
you  find  that  those  things  do  not  make  up 
your  lot  of  human  flesh,  you  can  take 
from  the  heap  to  complete  the  measure — 
there  are  some  more  in  the  church.  They 
won't  grumble. 

**  If  one  has  a  few  extremities  the  less, 
and  the  inside  of  the  carcase  passably 
damaged,  without  counting  loss  of  power 
for  want  of  oil  in  the  machine,  the  heart 
is  still  good.  One  still  knows  how  to  die 
decently.  Monsieur  le  Commandant  des 
Hussards  !  '* 

In  the  chafiing  tone  with  which  he 
accentuated  his  words,  there  was  such  an 
indefinable  mixture  of  bitter  raillery,  of 
provoking  and  disdainful  irony,  that  the 
commander,  livid  with  rage,  placed  his 
hand  on  the  handle  of  his  sabre,  which  he 
half  drew.  Then,  thinking  better  of  it, 
he  gave  a  diabolical  grin,  thrust  his  weapon 
back  all  at  once,  leant  towards  one  of  the 
escort,  and  said  a  few  words  to  him 
in  a  low  voice.  The  soldier,  immediately 
leaving  the  ranks,  went  up  to  the  old  man, 
hesitated  a  second,  and  tearing  ofT  his 
cross,  threw  it  to  the  ground  and  crushed 
it  beneath  the  heel  of  his  boot,  returning 
at  once  to  his  place. 

The  old  man  remained  impassive  at  this 
supreme  affront.  He  made  not  a  motion, 
not  one  of  his  features  moved,  only  his 
face  became  as  white  as  linen,  and  per- 
spiration stood  out  on  his  temples.  His 
eyes  look  a  glacial  fixedness,  and  his  tall 
form  seemed  to  become  still  taller  as  he 
cast  on  the  commander  a  look  of  crushing 
authority  and  threw  in  his  face-  • 

•*  He  who  placed  it  on  my  breast  made 


the  father  of  your  master  dance  attendance 
on  him  like  a  lackey  !  He  cut  down  those 
of  your  race  like  ripe  corn,  in  battles,  but 
he  did  not  have  old  men  assassinated 
in  out-of-the  way  corners,  nor  w'omen 
beaten — he  !  " 

And  shrugging  his  shoulders  he  turned, 
away,  feeling  immense  disgust. 

With  a  furious  gesture,  the  exasperated 
commander  pointed  to  the  cemetery,  and 
the  picket,  resuming  its  march,  crossed 
the  entrance. 

Rain  continued  falling  cold  and  heavy,, 
and  on  the  ground,  now  become  slippery,, 
the  lame  man  and  invalid  advanced  with 
difficulty.  The  priest  murmured  to  them^ 
words  of  consolation,  and  supported  them 
when  they  stumbled.  They  were  firm  and 
resigned. 

They    had     reached    the    end    of    the 
cemetery   and    were    on   a    bit    of    clear 
ground  bordered  by  a  wall.     The  chief  of 
the  picket  commanded — 

"  Halt !  " 

Everyone  came  to  a  standstill. 

He  was  a  young  lieutenant,  fair,  nice- 
looking,  very  short-sighted,  got  up  in 
full  rig,  his  uniform  pinched  in  at  the 
waist  and  adjusted  with  most  scrupulous, 
care. 

He  moved  about  quite  at  his  ease,  in  no- 
hurry,  light-hearted,  very  satisfied  with 
himself,  excessively  preoccupied  not  to 
soil  with  mud  his  fine  new  boots,  and 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  those- 
three  wretches  whom  a  gesture  of  his- 
would  presently  send  into  eternity. 

He  disposed  his  men  in  two  lines,  fifteen 
paces  away  from  the  prisoners,  thanked 
with  a  coquettish  pout  the  sergeant  who- 
had  picked  up  and  presented,  while  gravely 
inhaling  the  effluvium,  to  him  his  dcliciously 
perfumed  pocket-handkerchief  which  he 
had  inadvertently  dropped,  and  had  the 
priest  put  in  the  rear  of  the  picket  oa 
the  left. 

He  caught  sight  of  the  vagabond*s  dog- 
camped  between  his  master's  legs,  and 
sent  a  man  to  drive  it  away.  The  animal 
went  off"  for  a  moment,  and  returned  to  his- 
place.  The  young  officer  made  a  facetious 
remark  of  doubtful  taste,  and  ordered 
them  to  leave  it  where  it  was. 
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The  beggar  looked  sorrowfully  at  his 
dog,  gave  it  a  caress,  and  signed  to  it  to 
.:go  away.  He  did  not  wish  the  beast  killed 
•along  with  him.  The  animal  obeyed  re- 
luctantly, and  moving  off  with  drooping 
•ears,  stood  a  few  paces  distant  with  eyes 
fixed  sadly  on  his  master. 

The  lieutenant  went  up  to  the  prisoners. 
They  were  already  in  a  line,  back  to  the 
wall,  facing  the  picket. 

**  L'Ancien  "  was  between  the  two  others. 
The  rain  had  stuck  a  few  locks  of  his  white 
hair  to  his  temples. 

The  sight  of  this  tall  old  man,  erect, 
holding  up  his  head,  awaiting  death  with 
such  tranquil  serenity,  flanked  by  these 
two  poor,  weak  beings,  shivering  in  the 
icy  rain,  hardly  able  to  support  themselves 
on  their  crutches,  was  most  imposing  and 
terrible. 

The  officer  asked  if  they  desired  to  have 
their  eyes  bandaged.     They  refused. 

"  I  want  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  how 
the  Prussians  shoot  old  and  infirm  men !  " 
^dded  '*  UAncien.*' 

The  officer  slightly  bowed  v/ith  feigned 
politeness.  He  smiled  coldly  and  ironic- 
ally behind  the  glasses  of  his  binocle,  and 
replied,  in  his  squeaky  voice,  that  within 
^  minute  his  legitimate  curiosity  would  be 
satisfied.  He  turned  round  on  his  heels 
and  with  minute  precautions,  so  as  not  to 
•dirty  his  boots,  he  tripped  to  rejoin  his 
men. 

The  priest,  prostrated  in  the  mud,  recited 
in  a  faltering  voice  the  prayers  of  the 
.<lying. 

The  lieutenant  gave  an  order,  and  in  a 
•single  movement  the  rifles  were  lowered 
with  a  dry  click. 

In  the  short  silence  that  followed,  one 
heard  the  voice  of  the  priest,  which 
resounded  lugubriously — 

**  De  profiindis  clamavi  ad  it\  Do  mine'' 

The  officer  raised  his  sabre,  a  crack 
resounded  in  a  thundering  roll,  and  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke  the  three  men  fell,  struck 
down  to  the  ground. 

Then  a  shrill,  distant  shriek  of  most 
poignant  grief  rent  the  air  and  died  away. 


The  women  knew  that  the  sacrifice  was 
consummated. 

The  sergeant  approached,  to  assure  him- 
self that  the  victims  no  longer  breathed. 
*'  L'Ancien "  and  the  invalid  had  been 
killed  outright,  and  lay  with  their  faces 
to  the  earth. 

Alone  the  beggar,  fallen  on  his  back, 
still  gave  some  signs  of  life. 

His  dog  in  a  bound  had  flown  towards 
him  as  soon  as  he  saw  him  fall.  With  two 
paws  resting  on  the  beggar's  chest  he 
gently  licked  the  wounds,  uttering  plaintive 
howls. 

The  sergeant,  bending  down  to  give 
the  regulation  shot  to  the  survivor,  who 
was  gasping,  sought  to  drive  away  the 
animal,  which  he  struck  with  his  heavy 
boot. 

The  beast,  at  the  blow,  bent  his  loins 
with  a  yelp,  but  did  not  move  from  his 
place,  and  flattened  himself  out  on  his 
master's  chest.  In  his  eyes,  deadened  with 
a  blueish  veil,  stubbornly  fixed  on  the  livid 
features  of  the  old  vagabond,  there  was  an 
expression  of  intense  desolation.  The 
sergeant  then  endeavoured  to  tear  him  off 
the  body,  and  seized  him  by  the  skin  of 
the  back.  The  dog  turned  his  head  and 
bit  his  hand  to  the  bone.  The  soldier 
yelled  with  pain,  and  exasperated,  dis- 
charged his  revolver  between  his  two 
shoulders,  lodged  a  bullet  in  the  mori- 
bund's  ear,  and  went  off,  his  hand  bleed- 
ing,  swearing  like  a  damned  soul. 

The  poor  brute,  mortally  wounded,  had 
rolled  a  few  steps.  Then  very  slowly  and 
with  infinite  pain,  a  flood  of  blood  pour- 
ing from  him,  he  dragged  himself  along 
on  his  belly  until  he  reached  his  master's 
corpse,  uttered  a  low  moan,  and,  bereft  of 
strength,  fell  beside  him.  He  once  more 
licked  the  beggar's  old,  cold,  rough  hand, 
and  stiffened  in  a  last  convulsion. 

In  the  grey  sky,  beneath  the  icy  rain, 
the  black  silhouette  of  the  priest,  kneeling 
in  prayer  beside  the  three  corpses,  stood 
out,  sinister  and  sombre,  whilst  at  the 
angle  of  the  church  disappeared  the  last 
Prussian  soldier. 


By   LOUIS    WAIN. 


THIS  despised  little  creature,  the 
mouse,  mighty  enough  to  terrorise 
a  home  in  its  ghostly  character  of  mere 
nothingness  in  the  dimness  of  night,  has 
at  last  found  friends  |K)werful  enough  to 
look  after  its  interests. 

The  British  Mouse  Club  will  sound 
strange  to  the  many,  but  stranger  still  is 
the  fact  that  its  president,  Mr.  Sam 
Woodiwiss,  is  the  owner  of  the  champion 
cat  of  last  year's  National  Cat  Club  Show. 
and  has  the  cream  of  the  bull-dog  fancy 
in  his  kennels.    The  man  nho  can  sit  in 


their  family  going  through  his  letters  ancf 
note-book  in  his  coat  with  all  the  fearless- 
ness of  despots,  while  his  prize  cats  snoote 


on  his  knees,  and  his  bull-dogs  sit  snilling' 

the  warmth  of  the  lire  at  his  feet,  is  in 

the    enviable    position    of   being   dubbed 

a    character,    and    soft-hearted    at    that. 

It    certainly    needs    a    little    more    than 

the  usual  amount  of  courage  to  overcome 

an  inborn  repulftion  to  th<'se  small  pets, 

but  once  the  trail  of  a  mouse-tail  over  the 

hand  has  ceased  to  rasp  one's  feelings, 

the    keenness    of    the    fancier     becomes 

his  arm-chair  with  one  fancy  lortoiseshell     dominant,  the  pattering  of  the  little  cold 

mouse  in  his  watch-pocket,  its  mate  keep-      feet  on  the  palm  makes  no  impression  on 

ing  count  of  the  gold  in  his  purse,  and     the  nerves  other  than  delight,  and  the- 
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delicate  softness  of  the  fur  impresses  one 
rather  as  a  vitalised  velvet.  On  the  score 
of  age  they  are  desirable  pets,  in  that  a 
mouse  of  three  years  old  is  a  patriarch, 
and  does  not  end  his  days  a  victim  to  the 
hundred  and  one  ills  which  mar  the  failing 
years  of  an  old  pet  dog  or  cat;  add  to  this 
fact  that  they  are  no  trouble  to  keep,  are 
of  cleanly  habits,  are  cheaply  fed,  and  are 
an  endless  source  of  amusement  if  trained 
to  perform  queer  antics,  and  many  will  be 
inclined  to  overcome  their  prejudices  in 
favour  of  another  inmate  of  the  home. 
Truly,  their  sphere  of  usefulness  is  limited. 
If  you  want  a  singing  mouse,  he  must  fiist 
of  all  develop  asthma,  and  you  must  choose 
a  mouse,  too,  for  the  purpose  of  song 
who  has  taken  to  music  from  his  birth, 
the  rule  being,  no  asthma,  no  song.  In  a 
natural  state,  the  mouse  will  be  of  use  in 
disposing  of  dead  carrion,  bits  of  meat. 
bacon,  etc.,  but  petted  and  caged,  he 
must  be  looked  after  and  fed    upon  the 


simplest  of  foods ;  canary-seed,  dry  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  oats  and  bran  form  the 
daily  meal,  which  should  be  given  regu- 
larly, while  in  cold  weather  a  little  chopped 
suet   or   well-boiled    meat   will    help  him 


through   the   winter.     If  thesi 

are  carefully  followed  and  the  feeding-tins 

are    kept    well    scalded    and    the    cages 

constantly  cleaned  out,  the  objectionable 

smell  usually  associated  with  mice  will  be 

got  rid  of,  and  the  pets  become  practically 

inodorous. 

The  chief  care  which  is  to  be  taken  of 

ktep  off  enemies  and  thts»  can 

best  be  done  bj  enclosing  the  cage  not 

onl>  in  wires  but  glass  also  as  the  tame 

I  meet  the  jealousies  of  his 

wilder  brethren     who   generally   get    the 

uppermost  in  a  fight  and  show  no  mercy 

to  tht  tame  pet      Indiscnmmate  opening 

of  the  ileepinf,  (jiarters  and  rushing  them 

out   or    poking   them   about     will    utterly 

spoil   them    and    render  it  impossible  to 

ir  fright  sufficient!)  to  train 

People  rarelv  realise  the 

relative  difference  in 


betw 


the 


human  and  the  small 
creatures  and  speak 
to  them  in  tones 
which  must  be  co 
lossal  to  such  mites 
or  handle  them  as 
though  made  of  mdia 
rubber  The  result 
very  often  is  death 
from  extreme  fright 
or  internal  injuries 
received  through 
roughness    of  touch. 
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It  18  well  to  remember  that  the  mouse 
is  gregarious,  rarely  thriving  alone ;  in 
fact,  to  get  well  -  kept  specimens  it 
is  essentially  necessary  that  the  nest 
should  be  shared  with  a  companion,  as 
in  that  case  all  their  affeaion  and  intel- 
ligence comes  to  the  surface,  and  they 
then  are  so  much  easier  trained.  For 
learning,  the  pure  Albino  is  easiest 
taught ;  but  a  dash  of  black  by  way 
of  marking  will  get  you  a  more  sen- 
sitised animal,  who,  when  he  is  once 
broken  in  to  ctimb  flagstaff's,  etc., 
will  take  to  tricks  as  a  humorist  takes  to 


mouse  suddenly  rushes  out  of  its  dark 
nest  into  the  light.  The  little  monel 
rushes  round  in  giddy  circles  for  quite  a 
minute,  with  its  snout  pointing  to  a  centre, 
when  the  action  is  reversed,  and  the  circles 
are  completed  in  the  opposite  diiection. 
Then  slowly  recovering  itself,  it  goes 
about  as  other  mice  do,  apparentlj 
unaff^ected  by  its  strange  freak.  It 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a 
parasite  in  the  brain,  but  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  the  smaller  brain  is  not  properly 
developed,  as  the  tendency  is  passed  on  to 
every   f^e^:h  generation.     Very  much  the 


joking — because  he  cannot  help  it.  Tin' 
trouble,  however,  wilh  i>bdurati'  pupils  lios 
rathur  with  the  teaclur  than  the  animal, 
of  whatever  colour.  As  a  race,  the  fancy 
mouse  i.s  both  intelligent  and  thoughtful, 
and  his  memor}'  abnormal. 

One  species,  the  so-called  walt/ing 
mouse,  is  smaller,  by-the-bye,  than  the 
general  run  of  fancy  mice,  and  seems  to 
be  of  more  delicate  build  and  constitution 
than  all  others,  jtrobably  from  inbreeding, 
as  the  refmemcnt  of  this  mouse  is  unmis- 
takable. Its  habit  of  waltzing  is  most 
curious ;  it  always  happen.s  when  the  cage 
IS  brought  suddenly  in  the  bright  light 
after  being  in  the  darkness,  or  when  the 


s;imi'  tiling  linppcns  to  human  beings. 
liisiancc  a  m^n  siandinj;  on  the  brink  of 
an  overhanging  rock  high  up  a  mountain- 
side and  looking  for  the  first  time  down 
into  immeasurable  depths  straight  under- 
neath him :  the  brain,  through  the  sight, 
cannot  accommoilale  itself  at  once  to 
looking  downwards  such  a  depth,  and  gets 
hevond  ilself  and  upset,  as  it  were,  with  the 
result  that  the  man  feels  giddy  and,  twisting 
round  in  a  circle,  fallsover.  With  practice 
day  by  day,  ihe  brain  ultimately  accommo- 
dates itself  to  looking  downward,  and  the 
feeling  of  giddiness  wears  off".  Much  the 
same  thing  hnjipens  to  good  shots  shooting 
down  into  vallevs  for  the  first  time- 
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In  ihc  case  of  the  waltzing  mouse  the 
sudJen  changt:  from  darkness  to  light  is 
analogous  in  this  way — that  the  smaller 
brain,  which  is  practically  the  nerve-centre, 
being  undeveloped,  is  not  sufficiently 
receptive  to  the  suiltien  change  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  hence  the  giddiness  until  the 
brain  becomes  strong  enough  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  altered  circumstances 
■of  the  strong  light.  The  giddiness,  which 
has  become  characteristic  of  a  type,  con- 
sequently nill  never  be  cured  until  the 
smaller  brain  is  developed  by  breeding 
out  into  stronger  types,  and  the  brain  of 
the  mouse  advanced  to  its  proper  pro- 
portions. This  it  is  not  to  the  interest 
of  the  fancier  to  bring  about,  as  the 
waltzing  mouse  would  then  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

-Another  curiosity  which  threatens  to 
become  popular  is  the  spiny  mouse,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties  of  a  rich 
fawn  colour,  with  markings  of  white  on  the 
<:hest  and  behind  the  ears  to  the  neck,  and 
the  tail  corrugated  like  a  screw.  This 
mouse,  as  its  name  would  imply,  has  the 
whole  of  its  back  covered  with  little  spikes, 
giving  it  a  very  curious  ajipearance.  It  is 
,as  lively  as  a  stpiirrel  ;  in  the  dark  its  eyes 
distend  enormously,  and  it  rushes  about 
prick-eared  like  a  kitten,  apparently  at 
nothing.  It  is  scentless,  and  lives  and 
thrives  on  nuts,  carrots,  dales,  and  corn. 
It  is  of  the  fancy  mice  proper,  however, 


which  most  fanciers  take  an  interest  in — 
the  many  varieties  of  self-colours,  "  broken 
colours,"  "even  colours,"  and  so-called 
'■  Dutch -marked  "  colours. 

The  "self-colours"  include  sables, 
oranges,  albinos,  blacks,  creams,  choco- 
lates, silvers,  blues,  etc.  Broken  colours 
depend  upon  a  patching  of  colour  upon  a 
white  ground.  Even  colours  depend  for 
their  type  upon  even  marking  upon  a 
white  ground,  following  the  Dutch  rabbit 
marking.  The  Club  is  much  exercised 
about  breeding  biack-and-tan  and  tortoise- 
shell,  the  latter  being  most  difficult  of  all 
to  breed.  Those  whose  ideas  of  the 
mouse  are  associated  «ith  the  wild 
brown  creature  of  the  larder  will  be 
astonished  at  the  size  and  perfection  to 
which  most  of  these  fancy  specimens 
have  been  brought  without  being  obese. 
It  is  hoped,  with  the  increase  of  member- 
ship of  the  British  Mouse  Club,  that  the 
next  step  forward  taken  wilt  include  the 
establishing  of  a  stud-book  and  the  inclu- 
sion therein  of  the  many  beautiful  varieties 
of  foreign  and  wild  mice,  also  the 
dormouse,  both  scjuirrel-lailed  and  garden 
varieties,  the  jumping  mouse,  the  lovely 
Jerboos,  the  Hamsters,  and  the  Amcriciin 
white-fooled  mice,  the  Kj^yplian  gerbil, 
ilie  Harbary  mouse,  the  voles,  and  tnc 
e.xquisitc  Norwegian  lemmings,  all  of 
which  at  [iresenl  are  confined  to  private 
collections. 
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ONE  of  the  most  delightful  things 
about  Dorothy  is  her  conven- 
tionality. She  cultivates  it  because  she 
knows  that  it  gives  me  unspeakable 
pleasure.  We  have  been  married  two 
months,  and  she  has  done  everything 
that  should  be  done  by  a  newly  married 
wife. 

She  has  carefully,  on  several  occasions, 
forgotten  to  order  essential  meals.  She 
has  exclaimed,  in  housewifely  horror,  at 
the  wild  extravagance  of  the  cook,  v/ho 
suggested  a  guinea-fowl  as  a  **  change  " 
for  dinner.  She  has  had  her  wedding- 
dress  **  cut  low."  And  she  has,  of  course, 
an  inveterate,  incurable  dislike  to  all  my 
former  feminine  friends. 

There  was,  I  imagine,  a  certain  amount 
of  (perhaps  natural)  'indignant  feeling 
among  these  when  I  escaped — at  two- 
and-twcnty,  think  ! — from  the  thraldom 
of  Platonic  flirtation  to  the  liberty  of 
married  life. 

But  to  this  there  was  one  great  excep- 
tion— Lady  Damer — and  that  exception 
was  the  very  person  of  all  others  for  whom 
Dorothy  cherished  the  most  bitter  sus- 
picion, disparaging  admiration,  and  con- 
temptuous respect. 

(The  respect  is  for  her  clothes.  Dorothy 
is  too  great  an  artist  herself  to  refuse  to 
these  mar\'els  the  common  justice  of  the 
appreciation :  *'  Doucct^  of  course.  .  .  . 
No  wonder  !  '*) 

If  ever  there  was  a  person  who  abso- 
lutely forgot  the  past  in  the  i)resent,  Lady 
Danicr  is  that  person.  She  was  the  only 
one  of  them  all  who  was  filled  with  a 
sympathetic  liking  for  Dorothy,  with  a 
friendly  interest  in  me.  I  met  her  for  the 
first  time  after  my  marriage  without  fear, 


as  she  was  without  reproaches.  I  need 
hardly  say  it  is  exactly  this  cordial  attitude 
that  my  wife  resents  most.  Dorothy  is; 
never  tired  of  criticising  Blanche  Damer* s. 
**  Japanese"  eyes,  of  commenting  indul- 
gently on  how  marvellously  well-preserved 
she  is  (considering  she  is  quite  twenty-six)> 
and  in  general,  about  all  that  concerns. 
Lady  Damer,  of  hoping  for  the  best  I 

When  the  excitement  of  moving  the- 
piano  about  to  see  where  it  looked  best 
had  begun  to  pall,  and  the  amusement  of 
smashing  glass  fire-screens  (decorated 
with  storks  and  water-lilies),  and  weeding- 
out  other  woeful  wedding  presents,  had 
subsided,  I  began  to  feel  that  I  needed 
some  useful  occupation.  I  therefore 
resumed  my  **  Bureau  de  Consultation- 
Sentimentale,"  that  had  made  me  famous- 
at  Oxford.  I  am  a  born  confidant,  and 
the  fame  of  my  impersonal  view  and  my 
astonishingly  good  advice  had  induced  me 
to  give  up  amateur  work  and  become  a. 
professional. 

There  is  no  fee.  Entire  frankness  is- 
all  I  ask  of  my  clients.  And,  however 
useful  I  am  able  to  be  to  them  by 
my  strangely  varied  experience,  sound 
judgment,  and  curious,  unerring  flair,  I 
can  assure  you  that  by  their  confidences- 
I  am  amply  repaid.  No  indiscretions, 
naturally — no  names  are  mentioned.  It  is- 
usually  unnecessary. 

Almost  as  soon  as  I  resumed  this  inter- 
esting responsibility  I  received  a  letter 
from  mv  dear  old  friend  Hazel  1  Woodruffe, 
saying  in  his  quaint,  intelligible  way 
that  he  was  "  o(T  colour,"  had  **  the 
hump,"  "the  blues,"  and  various  other 
odd,  unpleasant  diseases  that  seemed  all 
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somehow  to  be  vaguely  and  unaccountably 
produced  by  his  having  spent  a  most 
charming  summer  at  Dieppe.  1  had 
heanl  incidentally  that  I^dy  Damer  had 
also  this  year  spent  a  charming  summer  at 


The  day  that  Hazel!  called,  Dorothy  hati 
gone  to  spend  more  or  less  of  the  day  with 
her  father  on  the  river. 

The  moment  Hazell  entered  my  con- 
sulting-room I  saw  the  case  was  serious. 


Dieppr,  ;iTi.!  1  ucmdered  whcthL 

r  il  was  the 

samv  MimnuT— whether  they  w 

ight,  so  to 

speak,   havi'  >linri'd  it  bctweci 

th,-m.     I 

had    mv   omjcciures.     During 

thi-     three 

months  I  had  not  seen  her  the 

e  was  time 

for  inanv  aividmls. 

IIKKK    OBIUNAHV    ACQUAFNTA.NCK. 

lie  is  fair,  boyish,  and  goo<i  -  looking, 
with  an  air  of  being  too  tall  and  too  large 
for  thi'  occasion  when  he  is  not  in  the 
open  air.  Prom  the  disjointed  words  of 
sulky  despair  that  he  murmured,  I  gathered 
the  trouble  was  that  "she"  had  changed 
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since  they  were  at  Dieppe.  A  friendship 
of  the  most  Platonic  nature  had  there 
been  established.  They  had  danced  in 
the  Casino,  and  read  poetry  on  the  beach, 
and  sat  for  hours  on  the  terrace  discussing 
sympathy,  the  fashions,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul. 

Now  he  never  saw  her  alone;  she  ap- 
peared uncomprehending  when  he  pointed 
it  out,  and  had  gradually  grown  more  and 
more  polite,  so  that  he  seemed  to  hare 
become  a  mere  ordinary  acquaintance, 
***  Worse,"  as  he  gloomily  remarked,  **  than 
a  perfect  stranger ! " 

(Much  worse!  Lady  Damer  is  deeply 
interested  in  Perfect  Strangers  —  when 
they  look  like  Hazell.) 

"And  the  cause  of  the  change?"  I 
asked,  assuming  the  professional,  experi- 
-enced  "  bedside  manner "  that  I  keep  for 
the  invalids  of  romance. 

"  I  can't  think— unless " 

**  What  *s  his  name  ?  "  I  asked  dreamily. 

**You're  right,  Cecil.  There's  always 
someone  else  there  now.  A  sort  of 
literary — no — artist  chap,  with  a  pointed 
red  beard.  She  says  he's  very  interest- 
ing because  he's  writing  an  article  on 
Centaurs,  and  collects  Greek  jewellery. 
The  sort  of  person  you  wouldn't  suppose 
would  count." 

**  One  never  knows  what  may  count,"  1 
said  solemnly. 

**  1  sav,  do  vou  think  vou  can  make  it 
all  right  again  ?  Like  it  was  at  Dieppe,  I 
mean.  Oh,  do,  old  chap!"  said  Hazell 
helplessly. 

'*  1  will,  if  you'll  follow  my  advice." 

*•  Oh,  I  sav  !  Of  course  1  will  !  " 
Hazell  beamed.  **  Come,  direct  me. 
^Vhat  shall   I   do.?" 

**  Nothing.  .  .  .  But  you  won't  really 
take  my  advice.  You  *11  go  straight  back, 
write  her  a  letter  of  nine  pages,  and  then 
tt'ar  it  up  and  write  the  same  thing, 
more  concisely,  in  twelve.  You  *11  tell 
the  messenger  to  fly  ;  and  then  run 
after  him  and  get  the  letter  away,  and 
send  her  a  telegram  asking  if  you  may 
call  in  half  an  hour,  and  then  jump  into 
a  liansom  and  arrive  ten  minutes  before 
the  telegram." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool !     I  shan't.    Tell  me." 


'*  Remain  away.  lady  Damer  is  sore 
to  get  tired  of  Centaurs/' 

"  Centaurs,  indeed !  Such  rot,  isn*t 
it  ?  Do  you  see  anything  in  them  ? "  he 
asked  anxiously. 

"  Nothing.  They  are  sure  to  pall ;  and 
so  is  Greek  jewellery." 

"  I  hope  so,  I  'm  sure.  Such  bosh ! 
Would  you  believe  it,  my  dear  boy,  she 
told  me  he  said  he  was  so  fond  of  it  that 
if  he  had  only  one  Greek  earring  he 
would  wear  it  I    Ass  !  " 

**  As  a  pin,  of  course,"  I  added  hastily. 

"  Oh,  /  don't  know  I  He 's  fool  enough 
for  anything." 

"His  name?" 

"Lance  Challoner,"  said  Hazell,  with 
an  effort  and  an  air  of  intense  distaste  for 
the  name,  and  a  jealous  contempt  of  its 
owner. 

"Oh!  He's  not  a  fool.  .  .  But 
that's    nothing.      Lady  Damer  never — I 

mean  Lady  Damer  always Look  here, 

I  am  sure  it 's  all  right,  and  you  can  leave 
it  to  me.  Now,  you  go  away  and  don't 
write  or  call  —  and  come  here  again 
to-morrow  morning." 

Hazell  took  his  hat,  and  was  shaking 
my  hand  in  superstitious  gratitude,  when 
the  servant  announced  "  Lady  Damer  is  in 
the  drawing- room,  Sir." 

"  Lady  Damer  1  "  We  both  started. 
"  But  didn't  you  tell  her  Mrs.  Carington 
was  out — out  for  the  whole  day  "^  " 

"  Yes,  Sir.  But  she  said  she  would 
come  in,  as  she  wished  to  consult  you." 

"  Show  Lady  Damer  in  here^  I  said. 
"Now,  Hazell,  go  in  the  library"  (it  led 
out  of  my  consulting-room)  "  and  wait,  in 
case  1  want  you." 

He  went.  I  kept  him  on  the  chance  of 
Dorothy's  coming  home.  She  would  never 
und(Tstand  ! 

Lady  Damer  came  in,  blushing  as  if  she 
were  going  to  consult  a  palmist.  She  wore 
a  vague  bodice  and  a  very  definite  skirt, 
and  her  tired  long  eyes  lot>ked  up  out  of 
a  fresh  little  face  under  the  brim  of  a  large 
black  hat.  lance  Challoner  had  probably 
painted  her  just  like  that. 

"  What  a  pretty  house  you  have,  Cecil ! 
and  how  sweet  your  wife  is,"  she  l^egan. 
"  You  are  lucky ! " 
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Dorothy  had  been  far  from  sweet  i 
only  meeting. 

"  You  're  very  charming  to  say  so.  Is 
there  anything  1  can " 

"Oh,  yes.  Look  here;  I'm  very  un- 
happy. I  know  all  about  your  talent  for 
advising  people.  And  I  come  simply  to 
ask  you  what  to  do." 

"Is  it  about  a  man.'"  I  asked  rather 
brutally.  It  was  wonderful  how  entirely 
she  had  forgotten  1  Dorothy  would  never 
believe  it. 


"Yes,  it 


several ;    and   we  've    only   been    marrieJ 
two  months  !  " 

"Really!" 

"Yes.  But  they're  all  with  the  same 
person — me,  you  know.  And  1  don't  know 
that  I  should  call  them  Platonic,  either," 
I  added. 

She  blushed  again,  looked  slightly  re- 
proachful, and  then  went  on  1  "  You  see, 
there's  someone  else.  Just  before — Mr_ 
Challoner — I  met  a  dear  boy  at  Dieppe — 


Ox 

ford  with 

yo 

u.       You 

I't    think 

ho« 

, "  She 

pau 

sed.  Then 

wer 

It  on— 

"Oh,  but  who  ?" 

"  It 's  true  it 's  not  a  very  good  moment 
for  disposing  of  an  admiring  artist,"  I  said 
thoughtfully.  "  Most  of  the  Platonic 
friendships  are  settled  for  the  season. 
And " 

"  Do  you  think  Mrs,  Carington " 

She  paused.  Thoughtlessly,  she  had 
gone  too  far. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Cecil.  I  am  absurd  ! 
Of  course  you  don't  like  your  wife  to  have 
friendships — yet  I  " 

"  Not  at  all.  I  like  her  to  have  friend- 
ships,   awfully.       She    has    already    had 


relief,"  I  sai<!. 

what  she 
would  think  I 
meant,  and 
wishing  I 
knew  myself, 
"Ah,  Cecil, 
how  right  voir 
are!"  s'h  e 
sighed.  "But 
he's  offended 
with  me.  And  I  don't  like— to  write  to 
him.  Do  you  think  he  would  ever — come 
back !     Do  you  think  he — still  cares .'  " 

At  this  moment  I  heard  the  door,  and 
Dorothy's  voice  in  the  hall.  She  would 
n(7'er  understand  this  consultation  ! 

"Ask  him,"  I  said  hastily,  and  opened 
the  library  door. 

Then  1  went  up  to  meet  Dorothy.  She 
said  she  had  missed  the  later  train,  and  so 
had  returned  by  the  eariier  one.  How 
like  her  1 

Rushing  up  after  her,  I  found  her  stand- 
ing in  the  drawing-room,  looking  round  it 
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as  if  she  had  never  seen  it  before.  Also, 
she  looked  at  me  as  I  came  in  as  if  she 
wished  never  to  see  me  again.  This  was 
rather  horrible.  But  I  was  determined 
not  to  be  on  the  defensive.  What  had  I 
done,  indeed!  Merely  my  duty  in  the 
exercise  of  my  profession. 

"Well,  Dorothy,  did  you  enjoy  your 
day  ?  "  I  asked,  with  secret  nervousness. 

Before  answering  me,  Dorothy  quickly 
moved  a  china  ornament  out  of  its  place 
on  the  mantelpiece,  considered  it,  and 
put  it  back. 

I  had  never  seen  her  handle  our  little 
Dresden  boy  so  roughly.  There  was 
something  rather  sinister  to  me  in  her 
deliberate  pause. 

Then  she  said,  very  quietly,  in  an  entirely 
new  voice,  rather  high  and  cool — 

**  Since  when  has  it  been  the  custom 
for  ladies  to  call  on  the  bridegroom  instead 
of  the  bride  f  Is  this  a  new  rule  in 
etiquette  ?  " 

"  Dorothy !  **  I  exclaimed,  hurt  at  being 
spoken  of  by  her  as  "the  bridegroom," 
and  feeling  that  sarcasm  was  not  her 
strong  point. 

"  How  is  it  she  is  here  the  first  time 
I  go  out  without  you  ?  "  she  went  on,  still 
in  that  dreadful  new  voice.  Then,  with 
sudden  violence,  "  Don*t  smile  like 
that ! " 

"My  dearest  child,"  I  said  with  what 
iieemed,  but  was  not,  calm  indifference, 
"  it  was  arranged  that  1  was  to  begin  my 
work  to-day,  and  Lady  Darner  called,  quite 
unexpectedly,  to  consult  me  professionally 
on  a  matter  of  sentiment." 

"  Yes— alone  !  " 

"  You  are  mistaken ;  she  is  not  alone. 
She  is  with  Hazell  Woodruffe.  They're 
talking  over  something  rather  important 
now,  in  the  librar)*." 

"  Are  they  }  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  I 
think  it  *s  disgraceful.  I  'm  shocked  at 
you,  Cecil.  I  didn't  think  it  of  you,  I 
must  sav." 

"My  dear,  don't  be  childish.  You're 
<]uite  wrong.  And — besides — however  that 
may  be — however  right  you  are — the  very 
fact  that— after  all " 

"  Well  ?  " 

Her  look  made  me  feel  quite  guilty. 


and  I  realised  how  absurdly  easilj  one 
can  be  put  in  the  wrong  by  the  attitude  of 
another  person. 

"  Why,  if  Lady  Darner,  as  you  seem  to 
think,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  to 
discuss  things  with  Hazell — doesn't  that  at 
least  just  show — that  she  can't  possiblj 
be  interested  in  rmi  I  'm  simply  her 
adviser— the  physician  of  her  soul." 

"  Not  at  all.  It  only  shows  the  sort  of 
woman  she  is !  Cecil,  I  thoroughly  dis- 
approve of  your  •  Bureau  de  Consultation.' 
I  see  no  advantage  in  it  whatever.  What 
good  do  you  ever  do,  pray  ?  " 

"I  have  done  lots  of  good.  Even  to- 
day. You  would  think  so  if  you  onlj 
understood  the  peculiar  circumstances. 
But,  of  course,  it  *s  all  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence." 

"  Then  tell  me  all  about  it  directly." 

"  How  can  I,  Dorothy  ?  It  would  be  a 
dreadful  thing  to  do.  Quite  unprincipled. 
These  confessions  are  sacred — sacred  as 
if  they  were  to  a  priest  or  a  solicitor.  They 
are  privileged.  And  they  're  so  amusing ! 
I  wouldn't  for  the  world  do  such  a  thing 
as  repeat  them ;  I  'm  far  too  con- 
scientious.   And,  besides,  I  haven't  time 


now. 


»> 


There  was  a  pause.  Then  Dorothy 
said — 

"  You  haven't  time,  have  you }  Not 
time  to  be  unreserved  with  your  own  wife  ! 
And^  ioo  conscientious!  Well,  I  have  a 
conscience  too.  Inhere  are  two  people 
who  ought  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  library.  They  are  Sir  Henry  Damer 
and  Hazell's  mother.  Dear  Mrs.  Wood- 
ruffe  !  /  will  write  and  tell  them.  /  have 
scruples  too — and  plenty  of  time  !  " 

She  made  a  step  towards  the  writing- 
table.  Much  agitated,  I  stood  in  front 
of  her. 

"  Dorothy  !  You  mustn't  speak  like  that. 
How  can  you !  Write  to  Sir  Henry 
Damer  I  Why  he  has  consulted  me  over 
and  over  again — himself!  " 

"Why,  he's  fifty-five!" 

"  I  can't  help  that — he 's  very  romantic. 
I  can't  have  my  clients  worried.  Poor  old 
Mrs.  Woodruffe,  too,  who  regards  you 
almost  as  —  as  —  a  niece  !  You  couidnU 
distress  her  in  such  a  way.     No,  Dorothy* 
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inlikc 


■  better  nature  will   prevail  ;   yoi 


self." 


"Better  nature,  indeed!  Didn't  Mrs. 
Woodruffe  write  to  us  a  most  pathetic 
letter  all  about  how  depressed  Hazell  has 
lieen  lately,  and  she  couldn't  think  what 
was  the  matter — how  he  never  spoke  to 
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Dorothy  rose  surprisingly  to  the  occa- 
sion as  Blanche  murmured  that  she  did 
not  like  to  go  wiihoiil  seeing  her  hostess. 
Social  habits  are  stronger  than  death,  and 
good  manners  cruel  as  the  grave.  Dorothy 
might  suffer  agonies  of  suppressed  temper, 
but   she  took    off  her  hat  with  laughing 


t  except  to  say,  '  Oh,  do  shut  up,     apologies,  ordered  tea,  and  sat  chatting  ia 


moiher  ! '  and  ale  practically  nothing  but 

the  most  natural  uay  with  Lady  Darner, 

bananas  f     Well,  jioor  thing,  let  her  know 

though   with   a   certain   cold    brightness. 

the  cause.     That  woman  !  " 

Blanche    was   more   at   ease,   but  seemed 

Cut  to   tiie  heart  at  realising  this  was 

dislraile.     Quite  suddenly  she  said — 

actually  a  (luarrel— the  first— I   was  about 

"  Mrs.  Carington.  may  I   speak  to  your 

to  answer  when  I.ady  Darner  came  gliding 

in.      She    greeted  Dorothy    with   smiling 

"  But  —  of    course  !  "      Dorothy    rose. 

grace.      A    loud    shmtiug    of    the    front- 

"  Shall  1  go  upstairs,  or  will  you  go  Aown 

<loor   conveyed    to   nie   that    Ilazell    had 

to  the  librar>*  again  .- " 

gone. 

"  Neither,  if  it  doesn't  bore  you.     It 's 
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no  secret.  Mr.  Carington,  thank  you  k 
much  for  smoothing  over  that  misunder- 
standing. It  really  was  guile  a.  misunder- 
standing. Isn't  it  charming  ;  we  're  going 
to  winter  in  Egypt— Sir  Henry  and  1 1 " 

"Oh,  are  you  really?  When}"  asked 
Porothy. 

"Why,  in  the  winter,  of  course  I    But 


Lady  Darner  rose.  "  Good-bye,  then,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Carington.  I  shall  see  yov 
when  we  come  back  in  the  qning. 
Oh,  how  sweet  yoa  look  with  your  hair 
like  that  1  You  really  ought  to  have  your 
portrait  painted  by  Lance  Challonert 
Oughtn't  she,  Mr.  Carington  ?  " 

I  saw  her  to  the  door,  and  said  :  "  It 's 


we    go    to     Paris    next    w«k,    first  —  to  from    I^nco    Challoner    you're     running 

stay    a  month.     And  .Mr,  WoodnifTe  has  away," 

arranftcd  to  come  wilh  us.     Won't  it  be  "1   can  never  th .ink  you  enough,"   she 

niff  .' "  replied, 

"CharminR!"   1   said.      "His  mother         When  1  returned,  Dorothy  was  smilingly 

was    s;iyinf[    she    thought    he   wanted    a  standing  in  front  of  the  f;lass. 
change."  "Do^ww  like  my  hair  like  this?"  she 

"  Yes.  jAf  if/// be  pleased."  said  Dorothy,  asked, 
with  intention.  1  think  I  convinced  her. 


FRECKLES. 


By  W.  PETT    RIDGE 


USUALLY  the  6.32  p.m.  from  London 
stopped  in  a  casual  way  at  the 
small  wooden  station  whose  name  was  set 
out  in  giant  letters  of  whitened  pebbles 
on  the  bank;  and  the  engine  having 
sneezed  while  one  or  two  passengers 
alighted,  and  the  guard  having  told  the 
oflice-boy  that  if  he  received  any  more 
cheek  he  would  report  the  office-boy  to 
the  Superintendent,  the  train  went  on  to 
pursue  its  journey  into  the  heart  of  Kent. 
A  July  evening  found  commotion  on  the 
narrow  platform  which  a  sun  had  been 
baking  all  day,  so  that  the  shoes  of  the 
wailing  villagers  left  imprints  on  its  tarred 
and  gravelled  surface  ;  the  office-boy,  big 
with  importance  and  glad  to  show  authority 
in  the  presence  of  a  long-liml>ed,  freckled- 
faced  girl  who  stood  back  near  to  the  bed 
of  geraniums,  ordered  them  to  stand  back 
and  go  higher  up  and  to  come  lower  down, 
all  in  the  way  of  a  bustling  dog  controlling 
a  flock  of  sheep. 

**  All  with  no  tickets,"  shouted  the 
office-boy  presently,  as  the  train  came  in 
sight  far  away  on  the  straight  lines,  *'  get 
off  of  the  platform.*' 

**  We're  expectin'  of  somebody,"  urged 
one  or  two  of  the  elders.  The  freckled- 
faced  girl  prej)ared  to  leave. 

**  J  old  can  stoj)  where  y'  are,"  whispered 
the  office-bov  to  her.  She  nodded  and 
came  back.  **  All  the  rest  get  down  there 
by  the  signal-box  and  wait,"  he  ordered 
authoritatively. 

They  obeyrd,  and  made  a  lump  of 
I)atient  heads  near  to  the  level  crossing  as 
the  oncoming  engine  whistled  at  them  and 
drew  the  train  up  to  a  halt.  Three  or  four 
London  children  who  had  had  their  heads 


out  of  the  window  turned  the  brass  handles 
and  jumped  out  on  the  platform.  Kach 
bore  a  label,  tied  around  the  neck,  and  the 
one  boy  of  the  party  was  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Xaylor,  of  Rose  Cottage.  The  long- 
limbed  girl  stepped  forward  to  him. 

'*  You  want  Mrs.  Xaylor,  don't  ye  ?  "  she 
asked  shyly. 

"  Wha  's  that  to  do  with  you.^"  demanded 
the  short  boy  from  London.  He  had  a 
sharp,  acute  face,  with  his  hair  brought 
down  well  over  his  forehead  ;  his  collar 
was  clean,  but  worn  at  the  edges. 

**  She  's  down  this  way." 

**  Dessay  I  can  find  her,"  said  the  short 
boy  curtly,  **  without  you  puttin'jvwr  spoke 


m. 


»» 


**  Let  me  carry  your  parcel  for  ye." 

**  Look  'ere,"  said  the  boy,  with  trucu- 
lence,  '*  when  you  're  wanted  you  shall  be 
sent  for.  Meanwhile,  keep  yourself  /o 
yourself,  and  don't  you  interfere  with  me. 
Unnerstand  that,  if  you  please." 

The  train  went  on,  and  the  children, 
giving  u\)  their  tickets  to  the  office-boy, 
offered  themselves  and  their  labels  to  the 
consideration  of  women  waiting  for  them. 
A  hard-faced  middle-aged  woman  took 
the  short  boy,  and,  catching  his  hand 
sharply,  took  him  over  th(»  level  crossing 
without  a  word ;  the  long-limbed  girl 
following  at  a  space  of  a  few  yards.  They 
walked  across  the  station  vard  with  other 
women  and  children  to  the  main  road, 
where  they  separated. 

**  You  seem  to  'ave  a  rare  fund  of  lively 
conversation,  you  countr)'  people,"  re- 
marked the  boy  satirically,  as  they  went 
down  the  dusty  road.  **  Don't  you  get 
tired  sometimes  of  talkin'  so  much  ? " 
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*•  Less  noise  from  you,"  said  the  hard- 
faced  woman,  "  i(j'ou  please." 

**  Your  name  Naylor  ?"  asked  the  boy. 

•'  Mrs.  Naylor,"  she  admitted. 

'*  Mine 's     Sizzle,"    he     said     proudly. 
"  Sizzle  AubVon   Tabor.     Lay  you  don't 
get    eristocratic   nimes   like   Sizzle   down 
ere  in  this  Gaud-forsaken  place." 

**  We  have  what  chrisscn  names  we  like," 
replied  the  woman  tartly. 

**  What  *s  vours  ?  " 

**  Mv  chrisscn  name  is  Ruth.  My 
'usban*s  name  is  Saul.  Both,"  added 
]Mrs.  Xaylor,  showing  in  her  turn  some- 
thing of  conceit,  **  both  took  straight 
from  the  Bible." 

"  Well,  I  'm  *anged  !  "  remarked  the 
boy. 

**  And  you'll  'ave  to  behave  yourself," 
went  on  Mrs.  Naylor  inconsequently,  *'  the 
fortnight  you  're  stayin'  down  'ere ;  and  you 
let  me  find  you  up  to  any  of  your  London 
tricks,  and  1  '11  punish  you  jest  the  same 
as  if  you  was  me  own  boy." 

**  How  many  kids  you  got  ? "  asked 
Master  Cecil  1  abor. 

**  'Eaven,"  said  Mrs.  Naylor,  with  some- 
thing of  a  catch  in  her  voice,  **  'Eaven 
'an't  blessed  us  with  no  children.  There  's 
only  the  two  of  us,  Saul  and  me." 

**  You  're  a  juggins,"  remarked  the  boy, 
**  to  worry  about  that.  There  *s  plenty  of 
youngsters  up  in  Red  Cross  Street,  where 
I  come  from.  1  reckon  anyone  could  buv 
as  many  as  they  likt'd  there  for  about 
tliree  a  penny." 

**  This  is  where  we  live,"  said  ]Mrs. 
Naylor.  "  Come  round  'tTe  to  the 
l)ack.  (xoo'-night,  Sarerann."  The  girl 
n»sj)(Mided. 

**  Whv  not  go  in  the  front  door  ?*'  asked 
tin*  b()\. 

*•  Mrcause  it  ain't  Sunday,"  she  replied 
cnrlly.  'MJivL'  your  shoes  a  brush  with 
thi>  bass-broom." 

The  bov  lookt-il  back  at  the  roadway  as 
th«*  long-limbed  girl  passed,  and  noticed 
that  she  wrnt  on  towards  the  next  cottage, 
the  garden  of  which  was  separated  from 
that  of  Rose  Cottage  by  a  wooden  barred 
fence.  Hf  imitated  the  warning  sound  of 
an  approathing  bicycle,  and  was  pleased 
to  see   that  the  girl  started  affrightedly. 


In  the  garden  someone  who  appeared  to 
be  a  gentleman  of  colour  was  washing 
himself  at  a*  basin  stood  upon  a  wicker- 
bottomed  chair,  and  he  looked  up,  his 
grimy  face  covered  with  soapsuds,  as  the 
two  came  into  view. 

**  Wha*  cheer,  Rewth,"  he  said,  rubbing 
the  water  from  his  eyes.  "  Yon  *ve  found 
'm  then  }  " 

"Can't  you  see  I  'ave,"  she  replied 
tartly.  **  Get  rid  some  cf  that  coal-dust 
and  come  in  to  your  tea." 

**  'Aving  a  bit  of  a  sluice  down,  ole 
man  }  "  asked  Master  Tabor  familiarly. 

"Jest  gettin'  one  or  two  coatin's  off," 
replied  Mr.  Naylor.  "Jiggered  if  I  don*t 
sometimes  wish  1  was  a  miller  'stead  of 
being  in  the  mucky  coal  business." 

"  It  makes  you  a  bit  dark-complexioned," 
agreed  the  boy.  "You  ought  to  treat 
yourself  to  a  powder-puff." 

Mr.  Naylor  had  dipped  his  face  again 
into  the  basin  of  soap-water,  but  on  hear- 
.  ing  this  he  threw  his  head  back  and  roared 
cheerfully,  repeating  the  last  words  of  the 
boy's  remark  with  great  enjoyment.  He 
came  into  the  kitchen  presently  with  his 
eyes  still  black  and  a  duskv  look  al>out  the 
rest  of  his  face,  and  when  his  wife  tohl 
him  (not,  it  seemed,  for  the  first  time)  that 
his  hands  were  a  disgrace  to  the  village, 
he  took  the  reproach  good  -  temfHTcdly. 
The  three  sat  down  at  the  white-clothed 
table  to  a  bread-and-butter  tea  with  green 
young  lettuces  tearful  at  having  been 
plunged  into  water,  and  a  home-made 
cake  that  the  boy  eved  acutely. 

"A  pretty  character  von  are,"  said  Mrs. 
Naylor  bitterly,  "  to  'elp  me  look  after 
this  boy  for  a  'ole  fortnight.  Why,  to 
look  at  vou,  anyone  would  think  you  were 
a " 

"  Say  grace,  Rewth." 

"  Kor  what  we  are  'bout  receive  Lord 
make  us  truly  thankful,"  said  Mrs.  Naylor, 
bowing  her  head.  "  A  low  tramp  !  "  she 
added,  looking  up. 

"  What  made  you  marrv  him  f  "  asked 
the  boy  from  his  side  of  the  table. 

"  There  !  "  she  .said  with  melan«:hol\ 
triumph,  "  even  the  boy  asks  that  cjuestion. 
It's  a  puzzle  to  ever>'one,  young  and  old, 
'igh  and  low,  rich  and " 
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**  I  suppose,"  said  the  boy,  eating  with 
great  appetite,  **  it  was  only  because  you 
couldn't  get  no  one  else  to." 

"Jigger  me  !  "  roared  Mr.  Naylor  with 
great  delight,  **  if  the  boy  ain't  hit  the 
nayul  right  on  the  head." 

"  And  I  '11  hit  him  there  too,"  said  the 
woman  sharply,  "  if  he  talks  with  his 
mouth  full.  Pull  up  your  chair  closer,  me 
lad,  and  behave,  and  leave  off  sniffin'." 

There  seemed  at  first  some  probability 
that  the  advent  of  Master  Cecil  Tabor 
would  increase  the  number  of  domestic 
jars  at  Rose  Cottage,  but  the  fact  appeared 
to  be  that  Mrs.  Xavlor  had  always  reached 
a  high  standard  of  acerbity,  and  any  change 
that  she  made  could  only  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  amiability.  Indeed,  later  in  the 
evening,  when  the  boy  from  the  Borough, 
on  being  ordered  to  bed,  obtained  a  respite 
by  proceeding  to  give  imitations  of  music- 
hall  favourites  whom  he  had  seen  at  the 
South  London  Palace,  he  succeeded  in 
arousing  a  smile  from  Mrs.  Xavlor  that 
had  been  dormant  so  long  that  it  seemed 
rather  confused  and  awkward,  but  was 
presently  followed  by  (;ther  smiles  of 
more  assurance.  Keeling,  later  on,  that 
this  show  of  interest  was  undignifu-d,  she 
gave  the  boy  a  gootl  shake  and  took 
him  u|>  to  his  small  bed-room,  wIrtc 
she  ilrlivered  from  the  landing,  as  he 
umlresseil,  a  brief  address  on  the  sin  of 
going  to  theatres,  pointing  out  that  these 
bordered  th(»  way  to  destruction,  besides 
c(;sting  money.  The  boy  listened  to  her 
for  some  time,  and  then,  being  tired, 
assured  her  that  she  knew  nothing  of  what 
she  was  talking,  and  turning  his  tired 
young  head  on  the  pillow,  went  instantly 
to  sleep.  Mrs.  Naylor  walked  downstairs 
and  upbraided  her  husband  for  not  having 
brought  home  his  cash  to  bt^  locked  up  in 
the  usual  way. 

The  bt)y  was  taking  a  first  survey  of  the 
back  garden  the  next  morning,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  possibilities  for  mischief, 
wljen  a  head  ai)peared  over  the  wooden 
tenet — a  head  that  at  this  early  hour  of 
the  dav  was  so  fiercely  studiled  with  curl- 
ing-|>ins  that  it  looked  at  first  sight  as 
though  the  young  woman  wore  a  silver 
helmet.    She  eouirhed,  and  the  bov  started 


from  the  white  currant-bush  to  which  he 
had  been  applying  himself. 

**  'Ello ! "  he  said,  regaining  his  com- 
posure. **  Freckles !  " 

**  Mv  name  ain't  Freckles,"  said  the 
girl,  **  it's  Sarerann  Francis." 

**  Your  nime's  Freckles,"  he  retorted. 
**  Don't  you  get  in  the  'abit  of  conterdictin'. 
My  name's  Sizzle  Aub'ron." 

"  I  think  I  shall  call  you  Suet  Puddin'." 
she  said  shyly.  **  You're  very  white  about 
the  face." 

**  1  can  see  what 's  the  matter  with 
you,"  remarked  the  boy  threateningly, 
**  you  want  your  'ead  punched.  Stay  where 
you  are,  and  in  about  two  twos " 

**  Don't  hit  me,"  begged  Freckles, 
bobbing  down  on  her  side  of  the  fence. 
**  I  don't  like  being  hit." 

"What's  my  nime,  then  .^  "  asked  the 
boy  threateningly. 

**  Sizzle  something." 

**  Sizzle  Auberon  Tabor."  The  shrink- 
ing girl  repeated  it  carefully.  **Ah!" 
said  the  London  boy,  **  don't  you  ferget 
it,  mind,  or  else  you  '11  be  sorrj'  you  was 
ever  born." 

**  Come  out  and  'ave  game  cricket  pre- 
sently, when  I  've  finished  'elping  mother 
with  the  'ousework,"  suggested  the  young 
woman. 

**  Dem  fine  'and  at  cricket,  vou." 

"  1  can  bowl  round -arm,"  she  said, 
"  and  chance  it.     'Kv  you  ever  played  .''" 

*'  Been  at  it  all  me  life,"  said  the  boy, 
with  some  want  of  e.xa(*tness.  **  I  'm  the 
chempion  in  our  street.  We  get  a  jacket 
and  fold  it  up  against  the  wall,  and  we 
make  a  ball  out  of  anything  \\k\  can  get 
'old  of,  and  a  bit  of  wood  for  a  bat, 
and " 

**  Sarerann  !  "  called  a  voice.  **  C?ome 
'ere  this  minute,  you  good-fer-nothing 
vouuL^  'ussy,  vou  !  " 

**Ten  o'clock,"  whispered  Freckles, 
prej)aring  to  go. 

**  P'raps  I  shall  be  there  and  p'raps  I 
shan't." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  boy  found  him- 
self turned  out  of  the  cottage  after  break- 
fast, Mr.  Xavlor  having  started  <»n  a  round 
from  his  coal  depot  with  a  wagon  loaded 
with  fat  sacks  of  coal,  and   Mrs.  Xavlor, 
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first  tying  a  handkerchief  fiercely  around 
her  head,  and  enveloping  herself  in  a 
brown  holland  cover,  threw  herself  with 
remarkable  energy  into  the  work  of  giving 
the  place  a  tidy  up,  which  appeared  to 
consist  in  taking  every  spotless  article 
laboriously  from  its  place,  dusting  it, 
rubbing  it,  breathing  on  it  and  rubbing 
It  again,  and  eventually  returning  it  to 
its  place  in  its  former  immaculate  con- 
dition. To  escape  being  treated  in  like 
manner,  the  boy  went  out  into  the 
roadway,,  and  discovered  presently,  to 
his  great  annoyance,  near  a  dry  ditch 
into  which  he  slipped,  the  reason  why 
stinging  nettles  are  so  called.  He  was 
kicking  the  nettles  and  swearing  at  them 
resentfully,  when  a  stump  fell  near 
him,  followed  by  three  more,  followed 
also  by  a  ball.  Picking  these  up,  he  saw 
Freckles  pointing  with  one  long  arm  down 
the  road,  and  he  obeyed  by  carrying  them 
in  the  direction  indicated.  There  he 
found  a  triangle  of  grass  with  a  b^ni  at 
the  base,  which  bore  posters  of  a  long- 
departed  circus.  Freckles  appearing, 
the  wickets  were  pitched,  and  PVeckles 
said,  "Dolly  I  first  innings"  ;  but  the  boy 
shouted,  **  Bags  I  first  go  !  "  and,  seizing 
the  bat,  declared  that  in  Red  Cross  Street, 
Borough,  and  in  other  places  in  London 
where  the  national  game  was  played,  men 
always  batted  first,  and  girls  had  to  bowl. 
Anxious  to  comply  with  the  rulings  of 
town,  P'reckles  took  the  ball  and  sent  down 
a  round -armer  that  missed  the  boy's  bat 
and  hit  his  wicket ;  but  he  declined  to  give 
up  the  bat  on  the  ground  that  the  first  ball 
was  always  given  **  for  love,"  and  was  never 
taken  seriously.  He  found  many  other 
ingenious  excuses  afterwards  for  not  going 
out,  with  the  result  that  Freckles  had  to  do 
most  of  the  running  in  her  awkward  long- 
legged  way.  The  London  girls  who  had 
arrived  with  him  went  by  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  villagers,  and  he  was  about  to  holloa 
to  them  when  Freckles  begged  him  not  to 
speak  to  them,  and  he  consented,  with  the 
proviso  that  she  should  acknowledge  that 
he  could  beat  her  at  cricket — a  wholly  un- 
founded claim,  to  which  she  at  once  gave 
her  cordial  consent. 

**  What 's  your    father    work    at   for  a 


livin'  ?  "  she  asked,  as  they  walked  back  for 
dinner. 

"  He  don't  work  at  all,"  replied  the  boy, 
glancing  at  her  aggressively.  **  You  mind 
yer  own  business,  Freckles." 

**  Is  he  independent  ?  " 

'*  Yes." 

"  Live  at  'ome  ?  " 

**  No  he  don't,"  snapped  the  boy. 
**  He 's  put  away  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs 
jest  now,  if  you  must  know." 

*'  Why  don't  you  and  your  mother  go 
with  him  ?  " 

The  boy  looked  at  her  curiously,  as 
though  to  ascertain  whether  her  attitude 
was  one  of  ignorance  or  whether  she  was 
only  assuming  this  as  a  cloak  for  impu- 
dence.    He  appeared  satisfied. 

**  Silly  kid  !"  he  said  disdainfully. 

The  other  days  of  the  first  week  saw 
him  increasing  in  the  favour  of  his  hosts 
and  in  the  admiration  of  Freckles.  His 
alertness,  his  quaint  effrontery,  his  comic 
songs,  his  amazing  coolness  —  all  these 
things  were  new  to  the  couple  in  whose 
cottage  he  was  living  ;  when  it  was  found 
that  they  were  backed  up,  after  a  few  days, 
by  unexpected  little  touches  of  affection, 
then  even  Mrs.  Naylor  gave  up  her  attitude 
of  reproach,  and  her  voice  softened  when 
she  spoke  of  him.  And  when  Mr.  Naylor 
was  engaged  in  the  laborious  work  of  making 
up  his  accounts  in  the  evening  and  check- 
ing his  cash  the  boy  was  of  real  use,  for  he 
could  tell  how  much  five  hundredweight  at 
twenty-five  shillings  a  ton  came  to  before 
Mr.  Naylor  had  written  the  figures  on  the 
slate.  Sunday  came,  and  he  was  conveyed, 
much  against  his  wish,  to  the  Congre- 
gational Chapel,  where  he  showed  some 
signs  of  restlessness  during  the  prayers, 
and  murmured,  **  Time,  time  !  "  under  his 
breath ;  but  his  interest  awoke  when 
Freckles  and  other  muslin-dressed  young 
women  of  the  parish,  up  in  the  gallery 
near  the  harmonium,  commenced  to  sing. 
Later  in  the  day  he  so  far  unbent  as  to 
make  a  defiant  offer  to  Freckles  across  the 
wooden  fence  to  accompany  her  to  evening 
service,  and  Freckles,  walking  with  him  into 
chapel  that  evening,  knew  the  joy  of  pride. 

Because  everything  in  this  world  has 
an   end,   Cecil   Auberon   Tabo\'«*»  Vx^VA-^c^ 
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finished,  and  tlie  office-boy  at  the  station 
was  perhaps  the  only  person  in  the  village 
who  was  glad  of  this.  Mrs.  Naylor  baketi 
vigorously  all  through  the  day  that  the  boy 
might  have  something  to  cat  on  his  two 
hours'  journey  to  London  ("  He  must  keep 
body  and  soul  together,"  said  Mrs,  Naylor), 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  load  him  up  with 
meat  pasties  and  cake  in  su'ficient  quantity 


an  adieu  that  might  have  been  shouted  by 
a  fog-horn. 

"  Saul  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Naylor  that  evening. 
"  Now    begin    again,"    answered    Mr. 
Naylor,  from  his  wash-hand  stand. 

"  Come   'ere   this   minute !      Come    at 
once !     We  've  bin  robbed  !     There 's  bin 
burglars!     Oh,   Saul,  we're  ruined!" 
"You're    makin'   a    lot    o'    fuss   'bout 
nothin'  at  all,  I   ex- 
pect," remarked  Jlr. 
Naylor,  as   lie   came 
in  leisurely. 

"  That  fi'-pun  note 

that   you    locked    up 

safe  in  the  tea-caddy 

ght  is  gone  1  " 


'  W'fll 


Jig- 


gered ! 
Mr.  Naylor.  The 
two  -Stood  looking 
blankly  at  the  caddy 

"Sims  almost."  said 
Mr.  Naylor  hesitat- 
ingly, "as  though 
our  —  your  London 
boy  must  'ave  bin 
and    gone  and    took 

eplied 


:\Irs 


Naylor, 
i    fool 


"yoi 


to  have  kept  the  whole  party  iif  child 
visitors  for  a  week.  '1\>  her  great  regret, 
Kreckles  was  unable  to  see  him  off  at  the 
station  :  ibo  absence  of  her  mother  wilh  a 
married  daughter  Linton  way  oblij-ed  her 
U»  remain  in  charge  of  her  hou.se,  but  the 
London  boy  kissed  her,  and  said  that 
likelv  as  not  tliev  might  run  up  against 
ea.h' other  again. '  I're'ckles  was  only  able 
to  wave  a  tearful  farewell  a.s  the  train 
rushed  I.nndonwariis  wilh  brown  faces  of 
exiiii'd  chiUlren  out  of  the  wintlow.  Mr. 
Naylor  from  the  coal-wharf  also  sent  up 


I 

knew  ve  first,  and  a 
f.iolyou'll  be  till  the 
end  of  the  world. 
1  M   trust    that    dear 


i.v  FUR  soMH  TiMK.  *■'"'; 

liut  this  was  a 
fi'-pun  note."  urged  Mr.  Naylor,  thinking 
he  had  detected  a  flaw  in  the  pn-mises. 

"  I  'm  ashamed  of  you,  Saul,  for  even 
dreamin'  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Any   way,"    s.iid    .Mr.    Naylor,    "  it 's 
gone." 

"Yes,"    admitted     Mrs.    Naylor,    "it's 
H'ttcr  send  for  young 


clean  gone.     \\  e  tl  l>ettc 
'Obman." 

Young  Mr.  Ilobman  arriving,  took  off 
his  peaked  cap  wilh  its  little  rampant 
silvered  horse  and  loosened  his  waist- 
belt,  and  said  at  the  outset  that  he  should 
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have  been  sent  for  earlier.  When  the 
unreasonableness  of  this  remark  was 
pointed  out,  P.C.  Hobman  waved  the 
protests  aside  and  remarked  that  he  had 
not  belonged  to  the  Kent  County  Con- 
stabulary for  eighteen  months  without 
knowing  something  of  the  Law,  and  if 
this  did  not  mean  a  case  for  the  Assizes 
why  then  he  would  eat  his  walking-stick. 
Mrs.  Naylor  ventured  to  submit  that  it 
was  necessary,  before  having  a  case  at  the 
Assizes,  first  to  catch  a  prisoner,  and 
P.C.  Hobman,  admitting  the  force  of  this 
rather  grudgingly,  applied  himself  to  the 
work  of  investigation.  He  searched  the 
back  garden  for  footprints,  and  Freckles, 
who  had  heard  all  the  foregoing  talk, 
watched  him  from  the  fence  nervously. 

"  You  \e  had  a  bit  of  a  boy  from  London 
staying  with  you,"  said  P.C.  Hobman 
presently.  The  two  nodded.  **  Then," 
said  the  Nonstable,  **  it's  him  what's 
took  it !  " 

"  You  're  a  darned  young  idiot,"  burst 
out  Mrs.  Naylor,  with  vehemence. 

** That's  as  mav  be,"  said  P.C.  Hobman 
equably.  **  Put,  anyhow,  I  '11  borr'  a  trap 
and  drive  over  and  see  our  Instructin' 
Constable,  and  we  '11  see  what  steps  ought 
to  be  took." 

**  Better  be  half  go  and  look  after  them 
gipsies,"  .suggested  Mrs.  Naylor  wildly. 
"Them's  the  characters  what  do  all  this 
sort  of  thieving." 

Freckles,  from  the  fence,  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  was  but  temporary. 

"The  boy  took  it,"  said  P.C.  Hobman 
doggedly.  "The  gipsies  cleared  olf  two 
days  ago.  I  '11  trot  up  to  London  Bridge 
by  the  parly  in  the  mornin'  and  we  '11  nab 
him  in  rather  less  than  no  time." 

"  Hi !  "  said  a  voice  from  the  other  side 
of  the  wooden  fence. 

"  Did  you  call,  Sarerann  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  white  face. 
"  I  can  save  you  the  trouble  of  sending  up 
to  London.     I  took  your  fi'-pun  note." 

"And  what 'ave  you  done  with  it,  you 
bad,  wicked,  good-for '' 

"  Burnt  it,"  said  Freckles. 

"  What  ever  for  ?  " 

"  For  fun,"  said  Freckles. 


"  Call  your  mother  this  minute." 

"She  won't  be  *ome  to-night,"  said 
Freckles  calmly.  "  There  's  a  new  baby 
at  sister  Judith's  at  Linton." 

"  My  girl,"  said  P.C.  Hobman,  "  I  shall 
most  likely  have  to  cart  you  into  Maidstone 
first  thing  in  the  mornin'." 

"1  don't  care,"  said  Freckles,  with  a 
nervous  effort  at  impudence.  "  1  don't 
oi'en  get  an  outing." 

"  I  ought  to  take  you  to-night." 

"  I  '11  look  sharp  after  her  to  -  night," 
said  Mrs.  Naylor,  "  whilst  you  go  and  see 
your  Instructing  Constable  about  it.  And 
I  '11  give  her  such  a  talkin'  to " 

Poor  Freckles,  under  lock  and  key  in 
the  room  that  had  been  occupied  by  the 
boy  from  London,  had  to  listen  to  Mrs. 
Naylor's  hard,  reproachful  voice  for  many 
hours  that  night — the  while  Mr.  Naylor 
slept  peaceably.  She  took  all  the  reproofs 
without  sign  of  emotion,  until  Mrs.  Naylor 
pictured  the  contempt  and  indignation  of 
the  new  baby  nephew  at  Linton.  In  the 
morning  she  prepared  stolidly  for  the 
arrival  of  the  constable.  She  was  looking 
out  of  the  window,  ready  dressed  for  the 
journey  to  Maidstone,  when  a  whistle 
clipped  her  attention. 

"  Hullo!  "  said  the  office-boy.  "  In  the 
wrong  'ouse,  ain't  you  ?  " 

''  Shall  be  in  a  wronger  one  soon,"  said 
Freckles  ruefully. 

**  (jot  a  parcel  for  ]\Irs.  Naylor,"  called 
the  boy.  "  Tell  her  to  'urry  down  and  sign 
for  it.  I  must  get  back  sharj)  to  my  monthly 
abstract." 

The  signature  "  R.  Naylor "  being 
written  in  the  ofiice-boy's  book,  Mrs. 
Naylor  took  the  clumsily  tied  little  parcel. 
It  was  really  more  like  an  amateur  envelope 
than  a  parcel,  and  it  contained  a  letter — 

I  took  this  away  by  mistake  in  the  hurry,  and 
T  send  it  back  with  com])s.  I  am  very  sorry. 
Please  f:;rj^ive  me.     I  am  j^oinjj;  to  I)e  a  better  boy. 

Yours  truly, 
(KciL  AuiJKRoN  Tabor. 
Don't  tell  Freckles. 

The  five-{)ound  note  was  inside. 

"  Sarerann,"  said  Mrs.  Naylor  solemnly, 
"  when  he  grows  up,  your  new  little 
nephew  will  be  as  proud  as  proud  o'  you." 
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By   ALEXANDER    MACKINTOSa 

It  Is  Strange  thkt  all  great  men  arc  slaves  to  some  fad  or  other,  and  our 
House  ol  Commons  gives  many  good  Instances  ot  how  nearly  all  our  states- 
men  ride  the  hobby-horse.     Mr.  Skinner's  caricatures    explain  thcmsclvei. 


HOBBIES"  (quoth  Mr.  Brooke  in 
"Middlemarch")  "are  apt  to  run 
away  with  us,  you  know,"  anti  he  adds, 
"  it  doesn't  do  to  be  run  away  with." 
Many  busy  members  of  Parliament  differ 
from  that  discursive  -  minded  country 
gentleman.  It  is  good  for  them,  they  think, 
to  be  "  run  away  with  "  by  a  fad  or  hobby. 
There  is  at  least  one  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  an  Irishman,  who 
shares  the  hobby  of  John  Tipp,  of  Elia's 
South  Sea  House,  but  unless  he  in- 
dulges in  Strads,  his  foible  for  the  liddle 


need  not  Iw  dear.  It  has  Ix 
the  most  expensive  hobby  i 
is  st;m>ling   for  Parliament. 


.'n  said  that 
I  the  worhl 


of  the  gentlemen  who  have  seats  at 
present  at  St.  Stephen's  may  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  that  opinion.     Others    think 


thai  fancv  fur 


till  n 


;  expensive ; 
some  iiavc  sliiircd  Sir  Waller  Scott's  experi- 
ence of  building  and  planting ;  a  few  have 
found  how  drnr  a  liohhy  it  is  to  run  a 
newspaper.  Itul  thiit  which  is  a  mere  fad 
in  the  oiiloiiker's  t-ye  may  he  serious  busi- 
ness in  lli<-  mind  of  the  faddisi.  There  arc 
manv  men  who  olijcvt  ti)  the  appliratiim 
of  the  term  "  fad  ■'  to  their  cherished 
nostrums,  .\mong  sueh  are  vegetarians 
and  adv<)cates  of  universal  arbitration. 
Il  is  not  with  ihesi'  that  we  are  concenioil, 
but  rather  with  hobbies  that  members 
ride— .sometimes  to  death— for  their  own 
amusement. 

Most  notorious  among  members'  fads 
is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ih-votion  to  the 
orchid.     Day  after  day  his  oat  is  adurnetl 
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■with  the  flower,  sometimes  with  one  for  the 
morning  and  another  for  the  evening  A 
gallant  Admiral  displays  a  fine  specimen 
nou-  and  again,  but  it  is  pre-eminently 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  name  that  the 
orchid's  I'arliamenlary  fame  is  linked. 
For  many  years  ho  has  indulged  in  this 
hobby,  remaining  true  to  it  through  all  the 
changes  of  his  political  life.  Not  even  his 
worst  enemy  could  say  that  to  this  thing  he 
is  "  constant  never."  One  could  no  more 
thi:ik  of  him  deserting  the  orchid  than  of 
his  abandoning  the  single  eye-glass— or  Mr. 
Jesse  C'lillings.  In  his  thirty  greenhouses 
are  many  flowers,  but  the  orchid  is  the 
undisputed  favourite,  and  to  it  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  houses  are  devoted. 
There  are  thousands  of  specimens,  includ- 
ing many  hybrids  of  the  Colonial  Minister's 
own  rearing.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
which  he  wears  in  dress  debates  resemble 
butterflies ;  his  favourites  are  Cattleyas 
and  hybrid  Dendrobiums.  If  this  is  not 
an  aggressive  fad — ^as  some  persons  would 
describe  an  ti-  vaccination — neither  can  it  b; 


regarded  as  unpretentious.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  glories  in  being  seen,  and  boasts, 
sometimes,  of  its  costliness.    As  much  as 


tnrec  hundred  guineas  has  been  paid  for 
an  orchid.  A  I'aris  paper  amused  its 
readers  some  years  ago  with  a  story  of  a 
British  statesman  who,  finding  in  the 
French  capital  a  rare  and  beautiful  orchid, 
bought  it  for  a  large  sum  and  then  crushed 
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i  to  the  fanning 
ing  Highburj-. 


it  unJer  foot  because  he  possessed  one  of 

that  sort  and  wished  nobody  else  to  have 

another.     This   was,    of  course,  a   pretty 

Parisian     invention. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  does 

not    ride     his    hobby 

to  extravagance.     Nor 

does  he  keep  it  for  his 

own  exclusive  use.   In 

his   son,    Mr.  Austen, 

he  has  an  imitator  who 

sometimes   sports  the 

orchid  as  well  as  the 

eye-glass,    although 

the  young  man's  own 

fancy,  it  is  reported, 

of  a  bit  of  land  adjoin 

Statesmen's  fads  might  form  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  personal  history.  What  was 
Disraeli's  ?  \ot  the  growing  of  primroses 
nor  the  rearing  of  peacocks,  but  rather 
the  writing  of  novels  and  the  display  of 
Imperialism.  .\11  the  world  knows  what 
was  Mr.  Gladstone's  lifelong  hobby.  In 
his  heart  he  may  have  been  as  proud 
of  his  skill  in  felling  trees  as  of  his 
additions  to  the  Statute  -  Book.  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  fad,  if  one  may  say  so 
without  political  prejudice,  is  to  seclude 
himself  in  the  New  Forest  when  be  is 
most  looked  for  by  the  public.  "  1  am  one 
of  those,"  wrote  Leigh  Hunt,  "that  delight 
in  a  lircside."  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
affection  for  his  own  fireside  is  regarded 
as  a  fad  by  politicians  whose  domestic 
inclinations  are  less  fully  developed.  The 
"brave  and  bimetallic  Baifour"  stands 
at  the  head  of  those  members  whose 
hobbies  arc  outdoor  games.  I.awn-tennis 
formerly  shared  his  afl"ection  with  Handel, 
and  more  recently  the  bicycle  has  almost 
run  away  with  him.  Golf,  however,  is  his 
favourite  fad.  His  devotion  to  it  has 
made  the  game  fashionable  in  Fngland, 
and  has  increased  its  popularity  even  north 
of  the  Tweed.  It  is  agamc  that  knows  no 
sca.sons.  His  colleagues  may  be  hunting 
or  yachting,  deer-stalking  or  pheasant- 
shooting,  but  Mr.  Balfour  plays  golf 
spring  and  autumn,  summer  and  winter. 
During  the  Parliamentary  Session  he 
snatches  a  Saturday  afternoon  for  a  round 
at  Tooting ;  when  he  goe;  to  the  seaside 


to  deliver  a  political  speech  his  host 
arranges  a  match  on  the  nearest  links; 
on  his  way  to  Balmoral  he  has  had  a  game 
between  trains  at  Aberdeen  ;  and  every 
autunm  he  hurries  to  North  Berwick, 
where  for  a  month  or  two  he  plays  almost 
every  day  and  all  day.  His  zest  as  a 
player  is  sportsmanlike.  He  learned  the 
game  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  has 
pursued  it  with  an  assiduity  worthy  even 
of  so  good  a  cause.  Some  golfers  are 
always  duffers,  but  Mr.  Balfour's  play  has 
steadily  improved,  and  he  has  twice  won 
the  Parliamentary  hantiicap. 

The  Order- Book  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  a  monument  of  legislative 
fads  ;  there  are  some  even  on  the  Statute- 
Book.  Proportional  representation  is  the 
fad  of  a  few  members,  bimetallism  of 
others.  Some  find  a  fad  in  anti-opium  or 
the  local  veto,  worthy  objects  which,  when 
pressed  out  of  season,  become  tiresome. 
Telephones  ave  Mr.  Provand's  fad,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor's  is  in  the  rules  of 


the  House.  Mr.  James  T.owther's  stead- 
fast adherence  to  Protection  through  good 
and  ill  report  is  smiled  at  as  a  political 
whim,  and  another  member  is  laughed  at 
because  he  has  "conventual  establish- 
ments" on  the  brain.    Mr.  Jesse  Collings's 
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cry  for  three  acres  and  a  cow  was 
regarded  at  first  as  a  fad,  but  ceased 
to  be  such  when  taken  up  by  pohticians 
of  both  parties.  One  of  the  purest  Par- 
liamentary fads  is  that  of  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Quilter,  who  annually  ballots  for  a  Bill  to 
promote  the  purity  of  beer.  Whether  he 
would  drink  it  himself  is  doubtful,  but 
pure  beer  cannot  be  mentioned  in  the 
House  without  the  thoughts  and  glances 
of  members  turning  towards  Mr.  Quilter. 

A  hobby  with  interesting  results  was 
pursued  for  several  Sessions  by  Mr.  Martin, 
a  London  banker  and  member  for  Mid- 
Worcestershire.  Mr.  Martin  devoted  the 
spare  time  of  a  busy  man  to  obtaining  the 
autographs  of  his  Parliamentary  colleagues. 
In  a  couple  of  dumpy  volumes  he  placed 
miniature  photographs  of  the  members 
with  brief  chronicles  of  their  careers,  and 
opposite  each  record  appears  the  autograph. 
It  was  in  the  last  Parliament  chiefly  that 
Mr.  Martin  pursued  this  pleasant  hobbj, 
leaving  the  volumes  with  the  attendant  at 
the  foot  of  the  Distinguished  Strangers' 
(jallery,  and  catching  members  as  they 
lugh   a  pica: 


no  importance  flatly  refused  to  sign  the 
book — namely,  Mr.  "Jimmy"  Caldwell. 
For  this  omission  Mr.  Martin  may  console 


it  was  also  an  ardi 
personally  knew  o 
of  the  670  membei 
to  hunt  them  all 
in  a  signing  humoi 


ous  fad.  Mr.  Martin 
nly  a  small  number 
s,  and  it  was  difficult 
up  and  seize  tbem 
ir.  The  rcsuh,  how- 
ever, possesses  permanent  interust.  Many 
hunters  for  autographs  envy  Mr.  Martin 
bis  albums.  He  «ill  have  to  guard  them 
closely  in  order  to  prevent  the  famous 
names    from    being    cut   out.     The   only 


notable  signature  awanting  is  that  of 
Mr.  (jladstonc  :  to  obtain  his  autograph 
was   always    difficult.      One    member  of 


himself.  The  album  finishes  at  York  with 
a  caricature  of  a  barrister  in  wig  and  gown, 
beside  the  much  esteemed  name  of  Frank 
I.Dckivood. 

Another  interesting  hobby  is  that  of  Sir 
Henjamin  ytonc,  a  member  for  Birming- 
ham. Sir  Benjamin,  whose  business  is  that 
of  a  practical  chemist, 
is  an  enthusiast  in 
photography.  He  has 
travelled  much,  written 
books  on  his  travels,  and 
illustrated  his  books. 
Sir  Benjamin's  hobby 
has  been  turned  to  ac- 
count in  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,  where  his 
camera  may  be  seen 
during  the  Session  in 
many  nooks  and  corners. 
He  has  handed  over  to  the  British  Museum, 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  new  record  department, 
photographs   of    one    hundred    members. 
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tak;;ii  on  the  Terrace  by  the  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  a  similar  number  of  exquisitely 
printed  views  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  both  Houses.  All  the  members 
whose  photographs  have  gone  to  the 
Museum  were  taken  on  the  same  stone  on 
the  Terrace,  so  that  the  surroundings  in 
each  case  were  identical.  In  the  course 
of  hif  self-imposed  labour,  in  which  he 
keeps  an  assistant  busy.  Sir  Benjamin  has 
brought  some  strange  things  to  hght.  At 
Westminster  Abbey  he  unearthed  an  old 
l)ox,  which  was  found  to  contain  Kxchequer 
tallies  of  great  antiquity  and  interest,  and 
in  the  Hour.es  of  Parliament,  also,  his 
prying  camera  has  revealed  even  to 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  building 
some  unfamiliar  features. 

If  Mr.  Augustine  IJirrell  has  a  fad,  it  is 
Dr.   Johnson.     The   word    is    not   to   be 


the  great  Doctor,  if  he  lived  in  the  days 
of  the  Boswells  of  monthly  magazines, 
might  have  learned  that  he  had  more  than 


found  in  Johnson's  own  Dictionar)-,  but,  like 
the  Bourgeois  (ientilhomme  who  spoke 
prose  for  forty  years  without  knowing  it. 


one  fad.  Some  men  have  great  hobbies- 
Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett,  for  instance, 
plays  with  the  Empire.  Happiest,  how- 
ever, are  they  who  find  fads  in  small 
things  or  in  occupations  far  outside  the 
ordinar>'  business  of  their  lives.  Colonel 
Saundcrson  paints ;  Sir  Frank  Lockwimd, 
with  impartial  hand,  caricatured  friends 
and  opponents.  His  hobby  never  failed 
to  amuse  wearied  members.  It  was 
interesting  to  watch  one  of  his  sketches 
travelling  from  hand  to  hand  along 
the  front  bench,  honourable  gentle- 
men behind  peeping  over  right  honour- 
able .shoulders  to  see  the  caricature. 
Sometimes  it  passed  to  the  second  bench, 
at  other  limes  it  slipped  into  the  pocket 
of  one  of  the  leaders.  Lord  George 
Hamilton's  fad  is  destructive.  It  is  his 
habit  when  sealed  in  the  House  to  take  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  carefully  cut  it  into 
small  pieces.  There  arc  members  who 
write  poetry.  Sir  Wilfrid  I.awson  has  for 
many  years  been  addicted  to  this  innocent 
amusement.  The  Muse  visits  him  on  a 
back  bench,  where  he  scribbles  his  inspired 
lines  on  a  copy  of  the  Orders  of  the  Day 
or  any  scrap  of  paper  at  hand.  Of  course, 
they  are  "picked  up"  by  somebody  who 
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does  not  know  their  authorship,  but  who, 
recognising  their  political  beauty,  sends 
them  to  a  stinpalhetic  paper  with  the 
result  that  the  genial  teetotal  baronet 
blushes  twenty  times  in  a  Session  to  find 
himself  famous. 

In  the  poet's  realm  Sir  Wiifria  has 
recently  met  a  rival  in  the  member  for 
Gateshead — he  of  stalwart  frame  and  great 
shaggy  head.  Mr.  Allan  has  challenged 
criticism  with  the  publication  of  his  poems. 
Some  lines  in  a  newspaper  on  the  storming 
of  Dargai  by  the  Gordon  Highlander^ 
may  give  an  idea  of  his  stvle — 

Not  a  voice  spake  in  despair ; 
Sot  a  look  ol  fear  ot  care ; 
Not  a  coward  hearl  was  there — 
'Mid  the  Gordon  Hiyhlandets. 

To  a  Newcastle  paper  he  n-ci-nily  con- 
tributed a  poem  entitled  "  Jack  shall  be 
King  of  the  Sea,"  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  taken — 

The  flag  that  coned  the  ro\Tn(;  Dane, 

And  shattered  Gallia's  might 
Tho'  leagued  with  proud  and  haa);hly  Sj.aui 

Waves  sliU  in  El.jrj''s  lij;ht ; 
As  in  triumphant  days  or  old. 

Its  laurels  bright  appear. 
Wniile  from  the  hearts  of  seamen  bold 
This  song  salutes  the  ear: — 
The  soldier  may  be  lord  on  land, 

And  brave  in  battle  !)c, 
While  Britain's  son-  man  Bri!i--h  ti-.ii.-,. 
Jack  shall  he  King  at  Si-a. 
Hurrah  !      HutTilh  ! 


iti 


.,  perhaps,  in  games  and  sports  thai 
iorityof  members  find  their  hobbica^ 


at  least,  such  hobbies  as  are  known  outside 
the  family  circle.  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr. 
Lowther.    not    content  with    Bimetallism 


and  Protection,  fly  to  thi-  Turf.  Others 
are  at  their  h.ippiest  when  riding  to 
hounds;  a  few  seek  doliglit  in  steeple- 
chasing.  There  is  a  large  Parliamentary 
team  of  cricketers.  Ainong  these  is  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  who  can  keep  wicket  to  any 
colleague's  bowling.  Vi.scount  Curzon  has 
a  partialitv  both  for  cricket  and  for  music ; 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Forstcr  is  a  crack  golfer,  as 
well  as  batsman.  Lawn  tennis  also  claims 
its  devotees.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstonedivides 
his  affection  between  tennis  and  mti.sic, 
politics  taking  a  back  place.  Sir  Kdwaril 
{Jri-y,  who  l<)ves  the  fresh  air  and  the  hfc 
of  a  country  gentleman  belter  even  than 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Hou.se  of  Commons, 
has  more  than  once  won  the  amateur  tennis 
championship.  When  Under-Secretary  for 
l-'oreign  .\frairs  he  was  accustomed  to 
devote  part  of  one  ilay  a  week  to  his 
favourite  pastime,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  at  the  close  of  a  game  he  remarked, 
"Now  I  have  nothing  to  live  for  till 
next  week."  Sir  Kdward  is  an  expert 
also  in  dry  trout  -  fishing,    and   while   a 
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member  of  the  late  Government  he  was 
caught  poaching  —  by  inadvertence,  of 
course — in  a  Devonshire  stream.  Many 
members  have  learned  to  play  billiards  as 
part  of  a  liberal  education.  A  few  find  in 
it  their  chief  hobby.  This  was  Mr.  John 
Brighi's  favourite  pastime.  Mr.  Fenwick, 
the  miners'  member,  is  fond  of  a  game, 
though,  as  he  confesses,  he  doesn't  play 
pauicularly  well.  Mr.  Bromley -Daven- 
port has  excelled  as  a  football  player,  and 
Mr.  Tennant,  it  has  been  said,  skates  like 
an  angel. 

A  quiet  rubber  with  a  good  partner  is 
the  hobby  of  a  section  of  our  legislators, 
Mr.  \V.  K.  Forster  was  very  foiul  of  whist. 
He  would  play  dummy  and  even  double 
dummy  if  a  game  could  not  otherwise  be 
made  up.  A  good  story  of  Mr.  Forster  at 
the  whist-table  is  told  by  IMr.  James  Payn. 
One  afternoon,  at  a  lime  when  the  N'ation- 
.ilists  were  jeering  at  him  as  "  Buckshot," 
the  statesman  had  won  a  good  maiiv 
rubbers  from  the  novelist,  and  the  latter 
looked  resentfully  at  him  for  ihe  partiality 
with  which  Fortune  was  treating  liini. 
"  If  it  would  be  any  satisfaction  to  you, 
my  dear  fellow,"  said    Mr.    Forstef,  with 


his  humorous  smile,  "  and  a  relief  to  your 
feelings  to  call  me  '  Uuckshot,'  do  it." 
Among  rarliamcnlarians  of  the  present 
iiay  there  is  a  considerable   company  of 


chess-players.     Mr.  Pamell,   the   brother 

of  the  Irish  "  leader,"  Mr,  Plunkett,  and 

Mr.    Atherley- Jones   are    some    of   the 

keenest. 


Ruler  and 
Unionist, 
forget  their 
partisan  differences  over  the  chess-board. 
.A.t  this  game  old  Churchmen  even  would  sit 
down  with  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugli, 
Mr,  Honniker  Heaton  is  an  enthusiast,  but 
his  fad  is  really  the  rcfonn  of  the  Post 
Ofiice — a  hopeless  fad,  other  men  think. 

"  I  have  no  lime  for  a  hobby,"  says  the 
hurried  man  who  forgets  that  what  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy  may  have  the  same  effect 
on  his  senior.  There  are  other  people 
whose  habits  and  hobbies  shrink  from 
observation.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxcliequer,  for  instance,  keej)s  the  curtain 
down  on  bis  personal  life.  If  he  has  a  fad 
il  is  not  generally  known,  unless  it  be  in 
his  dislike  of  smoking,  a  practice  which, 
in  the  wc'li-fed,  he  regards  as  waste.  Other 
men  makeafad  of  smoking,  Mr.I.abouchcre 
is  not  hapjiy  if  he  is  depriveti  of  a  cigarette 
for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  spell.  Certain 
observers  describe  proportional  representa- 
tion as  Mr.  Courtney's  fad.  Others  are 
inclined  U>  think  his  fad  lies  in  lirown  waist- 
coats. Mr.  Curzon's  hobby  is  travelling. 
Mr.  Bryce's  hobby  is  hill-climbing.  Not 
content  with  the  ascent  of  Ararat,  he  climbs 
every  hill  at  home  and  abroad  near  which 
his  fortunes  take  him.  When  at  Aberdeen 
he  varies  speech-making  to  his  constituents 
with  trips  to  the  hills  in  the  county.  Sir 
Howard  Vincent  is  another  member  witli 
a    hobby:    it    is    generally    understocxl 
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to  "be  volunteering.  He  takes  great 
interest  in  the  Queen's  Westminster,  of 
which  he  is  Colonel.    All  the  doings  and 


brated  uncle  i 
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recreations  of  the  corps  enlist  his  sj-mpa- 

thy.    Some  of  his  friends,  however,  sa_v  tha; 

volunteering  is  really  the  serious  business 

of    his   life,    and    that   his   Partiamentarv 

crusade  against  foreign  prison- made  goods 

is   really  his   fad  !      Mr.  Thomas  Gibson 

ISowles's    fad    is  to  know  everything.  hi> 

particular  hobby  being  navigation.  How  he 

delights  to  fire  at  thc 

jgB^         ^■'■n-  Civil  Lord  of  thr 

Sl^^^\       Admiralty   a    volley   of 

Wt     2?  8      seafaring    words!       In 

V"  ^      ^'''^    respect    he   beats 

even      Admiral     Field, 

although  he  cannot  vie 

with  the  Admiral  in  the 

seaman's  gait. 

There  arc  many  other 
fads.  There  are  fads, 
for  instance,  in  clothes. 
Mr.Coningsby  Disraeli, 
who  resembles  his  cele- 
ieveral  points,  sometimes 
attracts  attention  by  the  cut  and  colour 
of  his  garments.  Mr.  Courtney's  brown 
waistcoats  have  already  been  mentioned. 
He  appears  in  them  at  all  seasons  of  the 
vear.     Yet  Mr,  Courtney  cannot  be  called 


a  dressy  man.  Certain  other  members 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  tailoring 
and  hosiery  trades.  It  is  their  ambition  to 
show  off  the  newest  tie,  the  smartest  coal, 
the  latest  stripe  in  trousers.  A  wealthy 
member  once  boasted  that  he  had  thirty- 
six  pairs  of  new  trousers.  Another  member 
sets  the  fashion  in.  hats;  more  than  one 
devotes  an  ambitious  mind  to  boots.  I\Ir. 
"  Bobby  "  Spencer's  hobby  was  in  the 
direction  of  high  collars.  Several  new 
men  have  aspired  to  succeed  him,  but 
not  one  has  achieved  the  same  notoriety. 
"Costume,"  said  ilr.  Gladstone,  "is  a 
matter  not  without  importance,  and  has 
given  trouble  to  Speakers  of  the  House 
of  Commons."  This  remark  was  made 
apropos  of  the  fear  that  Tennyson  might 
wear  a  wide-awake  in  the  Upper  House, 
ftlr.  Gladstone  may  have  been  thinking  of 
the  invasion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  low  hats  and  soft  hats.  One  of  the 
earliest  innovators  was  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen, 
who  could  squeeze  his  soft  "  Kossuth  "  into 


hispocket.  Oid-fashioned  gentlemen  were 
inexpressibly  shocked,  and  even  in  our  own 
day  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Allan  are  regarded 
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as  faddists  because  while  sitting 
House  they  wear  wide-awakes. 
men  are  fickle  even  in  their  fads, 
like  a    change 

"What's  his 
latest  fad  ? "  is 
asked  in  their 
case  with  wonder- 
ment. But  most 
of  the  hobbies 
mentioned  have 
been  lifelong. 
The  list  might 
be  extended  in- 
definitely. There 
are,  for  instance, 
the  collectors. 
Mr.  Aird  collects 
pictures,  and 
entertains  artists. 
and  Mr.  Horni- 
man  collects  antiqu'tii-s, 
Ho  worth  writes  letters 
Sir  Henry  Campbell  -  Bannerman 
French  novels;  Sir  John  Lubbock 
ants,  bees,  and  wasps.  And  so  on  ! 
are  "the  feathers,  chips,  and  str 
life"  —  almost     all     of     them    h; 


i^. 


n  the  hobbies,  some  of  ihem  amusing,  and  a 
Some  few  useful.  "  'Tis  strange  to  see  the 
They  humours  of  these  men,  These  great 
aspiring  spirits 
that  should  be 
w  i  s  e."  Well, 
they  are  not  very 
foolish,  after  all ; 

cept  the  faddist 
who    is   a    bore 

grudges  our 
legislators  their 
peculiar  fads  and 
fancies. 

While  relating 
all  the  hobbies 
and  fads  of  the 
members  of  the 
Lower  House, 
,^i,_  perhaps  it  is  ex- 

cusable to  men- 
tion two  notable  figures  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Lord  Salisbury  makes  chemistry 
his  hobby,  and  probably  his  opponents 
think  him  more  at  home  in  his  laboratory 
than  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  while  Lord 
Kosebery  owes  a  great  deal  of  his  popu- 
larity to  his  success  on  the  racecourse. 


Henry 

Times; 

reads 

studies 

These 
iws   of 

rmless 


LORn  SALISBUXV. 


ON  entering  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
ceign,  the  t^mpcror  of  Austria  is 
not  only  in  the  public  eye — he  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  civilised  world.  December 
should  have  been  a  month  of  great 
rejoicing  for  Francis  Joseph,  for  it  was  on 
thf  second  of  that  month,  fifty  years  ago, 


Emperor,  for  it  pictures  his  heir,  Rudolf, 
who  died  so  mysteriously  this  month  ten 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  ihirty-one. 
Sitting  beside  him  is  the  Emperor's  elder 
daughter,  the  Archduchess  Gisela,  who  is 
married  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria. 
Neither  the  Archduchess  nor  her  sister. 


that  he  hecnine  Emperor  of  Austria  on  the 
abdication  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand  I.  and 
ihe  renunciation  of  his  father,  Archduke 
Francis.  .As  it  is,  December  was  drearier 
for  him  than  even  the  wintriest  weather 
could  make  it.  for  his  beloved  Empress 
was  not  there  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  subjects.  December  means 
much  for  the  Emperor,  for  it  was  the 
birth-month  of  his  consort,  and  also  of 
the  Archduke  Fraiicis.  his  nephew,  who 
will  succeed  him. 


Our  quaint  i 
of  Ihe  sadilesl 


d  photograph  recalls  one 
memories  of  the  sad  old 


has  children. 

Signor  Mascagni  seems  to  have  grasped 
greater  popularity  with  his  newopera  "Iris." 
which  was  recently  produced  in  Rome,  than 
he  has  got  from  any  of  its  predecessors 
since  the  famous  "Cavalleria  Rusticana." 
"  Iris"  is  a  Japanese  opera — real  Japanese ; 
not  the  jolly  Jap-Jappy  sort  of  thing  we 
are  accustomed  to. 

The  year  that  has  passed  has  increased 
Lord   Salisbury's   authority,  after  all    the 
that    have    been    passed.       He 
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looks  very  grave,  as  if  the  affairs  of  State 
pressed  as  heavily  on  his  spirit  as  they 
did  on   his  ancestor  and  namesake  who 


served  another  Queen — Eliz.-ilieth,  to 
wit — so  faithfully.  But  Lord  Salisbury 
has  alvvays  been  a  solemn -loo  king  tnan. 
This  [licture  of  him,  reproduced  from  a 
faded  and  forgotten  photograph  taken 
thirty  odd  years  ago,  proves  that. 

Lord  Crewe  will  be  forty-ont  on  the 
12th  of  this  month.  His  literary  touch — 
the  instinct  for  letters  is  still  more  apparent 
in  his  sister,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur  Hcn- 
niker,  who  writes  stories — he  inherited 
from  his  father,  Monckton  Milnes  (the 
biographer  and  friend  of  Keats),  who  was 
cri-aied  Haron  Houghton.  Lord  Crewe's 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  second 
Baron  Crewe.  He  entered  political  life 
sixteen  years  ago  as  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Granville,  when  the  latter  was  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  .Affairs ;  and  he  rose  to 
the  top  of  the  tree  as  Lonl  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  (1891-93),  for  which  he  was 
created  Karl  of  Crewe.  At  Crewe  Hall,  his 
house  in  Cheshire,  he  has  got  a  magnifi- 
cent library  of  jo,ooo  volumes,  and  some 
fine  pictures.    The  Karl  trains  racehorses 


in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Pbrtland. 
and  he  is  a  patron  of  Cabby. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  seems 
austere,  but  there  are  moments  when  he 
ripples  into  reminiscence  of  the  pleasantest 
kind.  On  a  recent  occasion  he  told  the 
boys  of  St.  Edmund's  School,  Cantertmiy, 
that  the  school  he  attended  (at  Tjverton) 
was  a  pretty  rough  place.  All  the  boys 
washed  at  a  pump  in  the  morning.  "That," 
said  his  Grace,  "  was  not  so  nice  in  some 
ways  as  washing  in  one's  bed-room ;  bnt 
it  had  its  merits,  because  if  a  boy  was 
inclined  not  to  wash  himself,  the  others 
washed  him."  The  Archbishop,  however, 
was  sure  that  the  boys  were  really  gentle- 
manly chaps,  and  though  they  "did  tell 
untruths  to  the  masters,  they  considered 
themselves  bound  never  to  tell  lies  to  any- 
body else." 

Captain  Paul  Aloysius  Kenna,  of  the 
list  Lancers,  won  his  V.C.  at  the  Battle 
of  Omdurman  by  saving  the  lives  of  two  of 
his  fellow-officers.  He  first  took  Major 
Wyndham  on  his  horse,  after  that  officer's 
charger   had    been    killed,   and    then    he 


returned  to  assist  Lieutenant  dc  Mont- 
morency, who  had  gone  back  to  recover 
poor  young  Grcnfell's  body.  Captain 
Kenna  is  thirfy-aix. 
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Sir  William  Butler,  the  new  Commander 
of  the  Forces  at  the  Cape,  is  an  Irishman, 
like  so  man}'  of  our  best  soldiers.  He 
was  bom  in  Tipperan-  sixty-one  years  ago. 


He  has  served  in  many  campaigns;  he 
has  writien  several  books,  including  "  The 
Great  T.one  Land";  and  he  married  one 
of  our  greatest  military  artists.  Miss 
Klizabeth  Thompson,  who  is  his  junior 
by  five  years,  and  who  exhibited  her  first 
Academy  picture.  '■  Missing,"  in  1873,  the 
year  that  Sir  William  published  his  "  Wild 
North  Land."  Sir  William  was  knighted 
twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  N'ewbolt  has  put  himself  in  the 
public  eye  by  issuing  another  volume  of 
verse  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
increased  the  popularity  he  won  with 
"'  .Admirals  All,"  which  came  in  the  nick 
of  lime,  when  naval  equipment  was  the 
ra^f-  Mr.  N'ewbolt  is  thirty-six.  Though 
he  is  the  son  of  a  parson  ;the  Vicar  of 
St.  Man's.  Hilston),  he  has  the  blood 
of     soldiers     in     his     veins.        He     was 

■ducated  by  that  splendid  teacher  and 
writer,   ihe  late  T.  E.   Urown,  at  Clifton 

with  :\Ir.  Quiller  -  Couch^.  and  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Oxford.  He  wriles  verse 
and  practises  law.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch 
celebrated    his    thirtv-fifth    birthday    last 


Lieutenant  the  Hon.  Raymond  Harvey 
Lodge  Joseph  de  Montmorency,  of  the 
list  Lancers,  who  was  one  of  the  four 
V.C.'s  decorated  through  ihe  Battle  of 
Omdurman,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Viscount 
Frankfort  de  Montmorency,  who  belongs 
to  the  same  family  as  Lord  Mount- 
morres,  the  peer- journalist.  One  of 
the  earlier  members  of  his  house,  Hervey 
Morres  (for  that  was  their  original 
name),  was  also  a  cavalrj'man,  for  he 
served  as  a  captain  of  horse  in  Cromwell's 
regiment  in  Ireland.  His  only  son,  Francis, 
became  the  father  of  the  first  Viscount 
Mountmorres  (created  1765),  and  the 
grandfather  of  the  first  Viscount  Frankfort 
de  Montmorency  (created  1816),  changing 
his  name  of  Morres  into  Montmorency, 

The  second  Viscount  ser%'ed  in  the 
10th  Hussars,  and  the  young  V.C.'s  father, 
the  present  Viscount,  went  through  the 
Crimea,  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the  Abyssinian 
wars,  while  he  has  served  in  Egjpt.  The 
V.C.'s  mother  al.so  comes  of  a  military 
race,  for  her  lather  was  Field-Marshal  Sir 
John  Michel. 

Lieutenant  de  Montmorency,  who  is  just 
thirty-one,  rushed  among  the  Dervishes  to 


November 


help  Lieutenant  Grenfell.  Finding  that 
officer  dead,  he  put  the  body  on  his  own 
horse,   which,  unfortunately,  broke  away, 
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leaving  him  in  grcai  peril,  from  which  he 
was  rescued  by  Captain  Kcnna.  Mr.  de 
Montmorency,  who  now  enters  his  tenth 
year  as  a  soldier,  has  a  brother  who  is  in 
the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry. 

No  journalist  has  filled  (he  public  eye 
so  completely  (and  let  it  be  saiii  so 
deservedly)  recently  as  Mr.  <;.  W. 
Steevens,  who  represenled  the  Daily  Jlail 
at  Khartoum.  Mr.  i^teevens,  who  has  just 
completed  his  thirtieth  birthday,  had  a 
brilliant  career  at  Ballio],  and  was 
one  of  the  clever  young  men  that 
Mr.  Cust  gathered  round  him  on  the  Pui/ 
Mall.  He  first  made  his  mark  as  a  special 
correspondent  when  he  went  to  .\merica 
to  deal  with  the  latest  Presidential  election, 
and  his  book  on  the  subject  was  a  success. 
His  impressions  on  Egypt — he  was  present 
at  Atbara  —  prepared  us  for  brilliant 
writing;  but  not  until  he  came  in  sight 
of  Omdurman  did  he  rise  to  his  best  work. 
His  battle -pictures  are  thrilling  in  the  last 
degree. 


The   Sirdar's    brother 
Kitchener,    who      has 


(.-..lonel    F.  W. 


Department  of  the  Kgyptian  army.  He 
went  through  the  Afghan  Caiiipaign  of 
1M7B-K0,  and  has  witnessed  every  step  of 
the  victorious  mrirch  to  Khartoum. 

Captain  Nevili  Maskelyne  Smyth,  of 
tile  jnd  Dragoon  C.uards,  won  the  V.C. 
at  Omdunuan  bv  galli>ping  forward  and 
attacking  an  Arab  «hu  had  run  amok 
amiing  some  canip-lul lowers.  He  received 
llie  .Arab's  charge  and  killed  him,  but  not 
before  lie  had  been  wounded  in  the  arm. 
■•  Hi-  ilius."  as  the  (lazilt-  prosaically  puts 
it,  ■•  saved  ihe  life  of  one  at  least  of  the 
camp- followers."  Captain  Smyth,  who  is 
only  thirty,  ihougli  belonging  to  the 
md  Dragoon  (Juards,  is  altached  to  the 
Kgyptian  army.  He  served  in  the  Zhob 
Valley    Campaign     in    181)0-91.    and     at 


Donj 


[S'(<^ 


eu[.l\KI.    V.     W.     KLTCntNKR, 

■ 

n,  <:.rr.«...  -f  Kia.l.-«m. 

The  latest  claimant  to  a  pierage  is  the 

(iovernor  of  Khartoum,  is  just  forty,  being 

Ri-v.  |ohn  Sinclair,  the  minister  <,f  Kinhich 

eight  ><-ars  younger   than    his    Lordship. 

Rannoeh,   who  seems  lo  br  tb.-  rightful 

His  regiment  is  the    md  Vorkshire,  but 

Karl  of  Caithness.    The  }iTestui  ■  or  seven- 

he has  been  in  charge  of  the  'transport 

teenth)  Karl,  who  has  remained  a  simple 
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farmer  in  Dakota,  is  descended  from 
a  lounger  son  of  the  fourth  Earl,  who 
dietl  in  1582 ;  while  the  Perthshire  parson 
is  descen<led  from  the  eldest  son,  whose 
main  line  was  believed  to  have  become 
extinct  in  1765,  when  the  ninth  Earl 
died.  But  the  latter's  cousin  Donald  was 
then  alive,  and  should  have  become  tenth 
Earl,  whereas  the  peerage  was  claimed  by 
a  distant  kins- 


disarmed,  and  surrounded  by  Dervishes. 
Trooper  Byrne,  although  badly  wounded 
himself,  attacked  the  Dervishes  and 
received  a  second  severe  wound.  But  his 
gallantry  enabled  Lieutenant  Molyneux  to 
escape,  and  both  live  to  tell  the  lale  of 
that  glorious  chargi!. 


The  cxpansi' 


1  of  the 


Thi 


Do 


sail  or- man,  and 
he  did  not 
claim  the  title 
because  he 
thought  he  was 
illegitimate. 
l"he  parson  is 
.s  great-great- 


gran.l,,. 


••V  r  c  h  (■  r  no 
jockey    has 

raised  anything 
like  the  interest 
of  'I'od  Sloan, 
the    American. 


He 


has    in 

led     fo 


himself   a  new 
method     of 


1  the 


withers  of  the  horse,  thus  removing  his 
weight  from  the  back,  and  enabling  the 
horse  to  breathe  more  freelv.  He 
lame  across  to  ride  for  Lord  William 
IJeresforii,  and    won  43   raci'S  out   of  98 


'I'omniy  has  n<>t  been  forgotten  among 
the  new  V.f.'>— indeed.  ViWaii-  Thomas 
Ilyrnf,  of  ihe  list  Lancers,  did  as  gallant 
a  thing  as  anybody  on  the  tit-Id.  In  the 
heiftbt  of  the  fam<ius  charge,  he  turned 
back  to  assist  Lieut.nani  lh<-  Hon.  K.  E. 
•Molyneux.  of  the  Royal  IL.rse  (iuards. 
who  w.i-  lyini:  on   the  ground  wounded. 


ig  influ- 
ence of  the 
Danish  royal 
family  seems 
endless,  for  the 
appointment  of 
Prince  O corgi' 
of  Greece  as 
High  Commis- 
sioner of  Crete 
gives  another 
of  the  northern 
Princes  power. 
Prince    George 


King  of  Greece, 
and  was  horn 
on      June     24, 

i860.  He  is 
four  years  the 
junior  of  his 
cousin  the 
Duke  of  York, 
and  a  year 
younger  than 
the  Czar.  He 
is  a  handsome 
voutli,  and  is 
popular.     11 

remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  possesses 

the  instinct  to  govern. 

Every  English  public  school  is  such  a 
republic — all  the  more  so  that  its  citizens 
are  scattered  over  the  world— that  tin- 
election  of  every  new  president  is  a  matter 
of  affectionate  interest  to  thousands  of 
people.  HarriHv  starts  the  New  Year  with 
a  new  Head  blaster  in  the  person  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Wood,  who  spent  1870-Q0 
as  chief  of  Leamington  School,  while 
during  the  last  eight  years  he  lias  been  at 
Tonbridge.  Dr.  Wood  had  an  excellent 
career  at  BalHol.  and  became  a  Ft'llow  of 
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St.  j-.iiii-s,  (ixfoKl.     U  i 
that    Dr.    Wi-llilon,  the 
t'ulciitia.     H-hom     he 
suctvfiis,  was  the  son 
of  a  iiiastL-r  at  Ton- 
bri.ii;^.     Dr.  Wofi.l  is 


IN   TIIK   PUBLIC   EYE. 

curious  thing  sub  -  cellar,  which  is  i>artl)'  cut  into  the 
w  l(isho|i  of  rock,  with  winitons  in  the  face  of  tlie  ilifT 
on  which  tho  villa 
fltanils.  Mr-Crawforil's 
father  was  a  sculptor. 
His  sister.  ^Irs.  Frawr. 


WHKN  wc  ran  old  Tom  Stubbs  to 
earth  we  were  pedalling  a  tan- 
dem thruugh  one  of  the  finest  hunting 
countries  in  the  kingdom,  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  I,fi(.ester,  Of  course  his  name 
was  not  really  Stubbs.  or  even  Tom. 
Wild  horses — for  this  is  a  horsey  subject — 
should  not  drag  his  actual  personality  into 
the  daylight.  Ostensibly  he  was  a  farmer 
with  an  old-fashioned  homestead  and 
three  hundred  acres  of  poorish  land.  He 
H-as  tall,  spare,  bright-fomplexioncd,  as 
bctits  a  man  with  an  outdoor  occupation, 
as  active  as  a  youth,  looking  fifty,  and 
admitting  in  Ins  quiet,  svlf-possesseii  way 
that  he  was  more  than  two  decades  older. 


He  made  a  fine  jiiciure  at  his  own  door- 
step, stretching  his  long  legs  in  the  sun, 
and  smoking  peacefully.  His  words  fell 
from  him  in  measured  tones,  and  without 
a  trace  of  the  brogue  of  his  county.  That 
had  faded  away  during  his  intercourse 
with  many  generations  of  horse-buyers. 
The  mention  of  a  mutual  friend  served  to 
unseal  his  lips  immediately.  We  found 
him  uncommonly  diffident  in  speaking  of 
'li-  own  exploits,  but  he  was  brimful  of 
i:iecdotes  which  would  not  slop  in  the 
■.ii  kground,  and  came  tumbling  over  one 
.iiKJiher  as  soon  as  he  began  to  talk. 

To  two  men  on  a  bicycle,  accustomed 
to  the  bustle  of  the  town  and  lo  the  ways 
of  the  steed  thai  knows  no  shortness  of 
breath  until  a  puncture  is  toward,  there 
was  something  delightfully  restful  in  the 
SI  rret  of  the  man's  success.  The  con- 
VL-raatfon  had  run  on  hrutes  « i(h  invincil'lc 
vices. 

"  I  get  to  understand  their  natures," 
purred  Mr.  Siubbs,  with  a  soft  intonation 
in  his  voice,  but  stroking  a  wonderfully 
firm  chin,  ''however  long  it  takes'. 
Horses,  vou  know,  have  characters  likr 
men.  One  is  bold  and  am>lher  is  shy, 
one  quick,  another  thick-headed,  om- 
sunny-tempered,  another  nasty  as  soon  as 
you  speak  to  him.  Now  1  treat  each  one 
according  to  his  character,  and  the  com- 
monest fault  is  that  ihev  arc  timid. 

"Take  an  instance'.  When  I  was  a 
voung  man,  living  at  this  verv  farm,  mv 
brother  Jim  had  the  next  farm.  One 
morning  Jim  overto<)k  me  on  the  way  to 
market.  I  was  on  a  half-broken  mare 
which  had  taken  fright  at  a  patch  of  stones 
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in  the  road,  and  would  not  pass  it.  1 
thought  she  was  timid,  so  I  was  waiting 
until  she  felt  inclined  to  go  on  instead  of 
thrashing  her  as  some  would  have  done. 
Jim  wailed  a  bit,  but  soon  began  to  chaff 
me,  of  course,  and  asked  why  I  did  not 
help  her  along,  finally  he  gave  it  up, 
and  said  in  a  joking  style  that  he  hoped  to 
see  mc  before  sundonn. 

•'  I  determined  to  show  Jim  I  was  right, 
so  I  waited  on.  After  about  an  hour  I  got 
cross — 1  was  a  youngster  then  [apologeiic- 
allv]— and  swore  that  1  would  outlast  the 


the  story,  and  I  have  been  more  or  less  in 
the  business  ever  since." 

I  recalled  to  old  Slubbs'  memory   the 

death   of  C ,    a  youn^,  .horseman    of 

promise  belonging  to  the  neighbourhooil, 
who  broke  his  neck  a  few  years  ago, 

"  All  hi.s  own  fault,  poor  chap,"  replied 
the  old  man.  "  He  was  '  making '  a  shy 
horse  at  the  time,  and  brought  him  up  to 
a   hedge  several   times,  but  he  refusud. 

C- got  in  a  temper  most  incxcusiibly. 

and  put  him  hard  at  a  stone  wall.  That 
made    him    more    timi<l    than    ever,   and 


d  sioo.i  «n  his  head 
lit-   lu-ver  ought   t.i 


W.-ll. 


horse  if  1  .sat  ther<-  milil  lh.>  Dav  nf   lud>;-  C-—  «em 

nient.      Vou  UKU-   l;iii.i;h.  Kenllemrn.  iiut   il  un    ihe    nilir 

y.i.   I),0ieve   m.',   1    was   Mil!   sitliii.y   iIut,-  havr  h.vn  a  ri.l,-r. 

on  that  mamili.n    Jim  cam.' home  in  the  ■' Th.-  |ir..Iii,s  ui  \\,.-    Im 

evriin-      lb-  w.-iu  ''m  a-ain.  .-^ir,  did  v„u  ever  kn..H  a  man  that  own.-d 

■■  About  an  liniir  helore  sun^.i  ihe  mare  In  a  |in.tll  ,.n  a  li.,rs.-deal .- " 

,L^iv<-    il    u|i  all  nf  a  ,sudd.-n.  and    ualked  \Vc   laughed   h.anilv.   hul  more  at  ih.- 

i.vrr  a-  .|ui.-t  as  a  lamb.     I  i.,.,k  h,T  uj.  old   Irlluvv's  chuckle  a'ri.l  wink,  ami  at  the 

and  tinun  that   julch  unlil    I   n  ck.-ned  she  omiprehensiu-   >«vrp  <.t   !,is  hand,  which 

kiU'w  each    stone   apart,  unlil,  in   fact,  slu-  si'.-med   tu  suggist    ihal   lliin-   iias    still   a 

u.-.,  Mck   ..r  .■xist.'ncr.  and   then  1  put  her  wide    field    unciiltiv;ilvd    am.mu-    the    |iur- 

alrvmhiM-    1    .niiKI   rrmembiT   that  she  ehas.rs  ..f  h<irselU-sb. 

had   .•\.T  m;td.-   a    luss  uiih   before.      Vou  •■Tliere   are   I'lenly  of  voim--l.rs  tu  he 

may   u'ui- >li.-   did  ulial    1    wanted   lier  to  bought    cheap."   '"■   «''in   o,,.    -thai    only 

after  that,  and  I  suld  her  WL-ll,    Jim  spread  «ant  gelling  iiH"  >'"idition  and  l.iiching 
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a  bit  of  fencing  and  smartness  across 
count rj'  to  make  respectable  hunters. 
Then  there  is  breeding.  Sometimes  you 
drop  on  an  unpromising-looking  mare 
that  turns  out  a  perfect  gold-mine.  Why, 
I  had  a  slovenly  grey  once  that  1  thought 
nothing  of  for  years.  I  can  assure  you 
she  dropped  me  some  of  the  best  foals  I 


I  had  heard  of  the  old  fellow 
intrepid  horseman  himself,  and  a  n 
of  accidents  served  to  raise  the  point. 

*'  Well,"  he  said  reluctantly,  "  1  suppose 
it  is  rather  a  risky  business,  though  my 
worst  accident  was  in  a  hotel-yard  with  a 
carriage- horse  fifteen  years  old.  The  only 
bad    accident     thai    ever    happeiied     in 


ever  had  the  haiulling  of,  all  as  hke   as 

My  cumpanion  hazardi'd  a  price  for  a 
youngst.T  pointed  out  as  her  last,  but  the 
old  farmer  ivas  not  to  be  drawn.  He  men- 
tioned two  or  three  likely  buyers,  men 
whose  names  are  household  words  in  the 
world  of  sport,  beginning  with  a  famous 
financial  Baron,  and  he  added,  with  another 
delicious  ibuckle,  that  it  rather  depended 
who  wanted  him. 


with  my  business  ended  in  the 
death  of  one  of  my  men — a  dare-devil 
rider.  When  he  was  close  to  my  door  his 
horse  swerved,  and  he  fell  down  from  it, 
and  died  from  that  simple  accident." 

In  conclusion,  just  a  couple  of  anec- 
dotes, as  instances  of  the  kind  of  story 
that  oozed  incessantly  out  of  the  old  man. 
whenever  he  spoke. 

Many  years  ago  he  had  a  nag  sent 
him  to  cure   that   was   troubled   with  an 
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indisposition  to  toil.  It  suffered  from  the 
complaint  of  the  man  who  was  bom  tired, 
and  had  been  ten  years  looking  for  work, 
without  the  misfortune  of  finding  any. 
The  youngster  had  the  trouble  badi)'. 
The  sight  of  a  saddle  upset  his  equani- 
mity— equineimity,  Stubbs  called  it  uncon- 
sciously— and  the  appearance  of  a  rider 
caused  him  to  lie  down  promptly.  It  was 
laziness,  and  no  animal  had  ever  mastered 
him  with  a  dodge  of  this  kind.  One 
morning  he  took  the  offender  up  to  a  stiff 
clay-field,  where  a  team  of  three  horses 
was  ploughing  in  the  old-fashioned  single 
file.  There  he  saddled  the  criminal, 
and   put  a  youth  on  him.   and — he   lay 

Stubbs  went  to  the  top  of  the  long  field, 
and  harnessed  the  nag  in  the  team  with 
two  gigantic  cart-horses  in  front,  and  one 
behind.  He  encouraged  it  to  try  the 
gentle  art  of  plough-traction  in  heavy  soil, 
and  the  result  was  the  same  again — it  lay 
down.  Instantly  the  team  was  set  in 
motion,  and  they  worked  their  way  steadily 
to  the  other  end  of  the  furrow  without  a 
s  pause.     When  the  time  came  to 


turn,  the  nag  was  only  too  pleased  to 
change  his  method  of  progression  for 
walking,  but  he  remained  with  the  plough 
plodding  up  and  down  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Afterwards  he  did  saddle  work 
without  protest,  and  became  a  respectable 
member  of  society. 

On  another  occasion  the  old  man  was 
hunting,  being  then  in  his  seventy- second 
year,  and,  together  with  part  of  the  field, 
got  shut  off  from  the  hunt  by  a  stream 
that  was  too  wide  to  jump,  and  too  deep 
to  ford.  Pedestrians  crossed  it  by  means 
of  a  long,  unfenced  plank,  and  feeling 
confidence  in  his  horse,  Stubbs  led  the 
way  and  started  to  ride  across  the  foot- 
bridge. At  the  end  of  it  there  was  a  low 
fence  and  a  stile.  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  on-lookers,  all  young  men,  he  jumped 
this  with  no  other  purchase  for  his  horse's 
feet  than  the  precarious  hold  afforded  by 
the  plank.  They  were  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  he  was  in  at  the  death,  but 
learned  with  a  greater  measure  of  astonish- 
ment that  the  horse  was  for  sale.  This 
feat  was  only  an  item  in  the  "  making  "  of 
it  as  a  hunter. 


'  THE    ADVENTURE     OF     LADY     URSULA," 


Br  ANTHONY    HOPE. 


PUyed  i 


the  Duke  tA  York's  Theatre. 


LADY  URSULA  hail  made  up  her 
mind,  and  so  the  question  was 
settled,  although  her  cousin,  Dorothy 
Fenton,  had  opposed  her  scheme.  I^dy 
Ursula  had  put  down  her  foot ;  and 
though  it  was  the  daintiest  in  the  county, 
it  was  certain  she  would  not  lift  it  til! 
she  had  carried  out  her  scheme.  Such 
a  scheme  !  She  had  been  flouted  by  Sir 
<ieorge  Sylvester — she,  the  reigning  toast 
of  Middlesex.  Moreover.  Sir  George  was 
like!)-  to  kill  her  brother  in  a  duel  because 
of  her  reckless  escapade,  so  she  had  de- 
termined to  see  him  and  to  prevent  the  duel. 
How.^  Thereby  hangs  a  talc.  Already 
the  madcap  maiden  had  made  an  effort 
to  thru.st  herself  upon  the  famous  woman- 
hater*  Sir  George,  and  had  been  routed  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  cause  her  brother 
to  challenge  him,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  deftest  swordsman  in  Kngland. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  that  Lady 
Ursula  had  set  herself,  and  her  alabaster 
broH'  H'as  furrowed  by  temporary'  wrinkles 
while  she  thought  over  plans.  At  last 
inspiration  came  :  petticoats  had  kept  her 
out,  pantaloons  should  get  her  in.  A 
pretty  suit  had  been  sent  home  by  the  tailor 
for  her  youngest  brother,  who  was  abroad. 
It  would  set  (iff  her  stately  beauty  to  per- 
fection. So  she  donned  doublet  and  hose 
and  made  a  vastly  pretty  figure  of  a  man. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  found  her- 
self in  the  library  of  Sir  George,  and  when 
she  heard  his  fooistcp.  wished  herself  a 
thousand  miles  away.     He  was  delightfully 


polite,  complimented  what  he  deemed  the 
handsome  lad  upon  his  wit  and  pretty  leg, 
and  clapped  him  on  the  back  till  feminine 
tears  blurred  the  bright  eyes.  In  a  few 
moments  the  pair  were  as  thick  as  a 
November  fog;  a  dozen  words  reminded 
him  of  the  duel  in  which  he  had  killed  his 
friend  on  account  of  a  faithless  woman — a 
duel  that  had  made  him  forswear  the  hilts 
of  swords  and  the  lips  of  women.  So  he 
agreed  that  he  would  back  out  of  the  duel, 
despite  the  provocation  ;  and  the  better 
to  arrange  the  conclusion  of  the  matter, 
offered  to  accompany  his  guest  to  the  rooms 
of  her  brother  in  London.  Lady  Ursula 
gasped  at  the  idea,  since  it  involved  certain 
detection  by  a  man  with  whom  she  had 
fallen  in  love  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
of  it.  Sir  George  left  the  room  to  change 
his  clothes  :  Lady  Ursula  left  it  to  change 
hers— or  rather  her  younger  brother's— and 
instead  changed  her  mind,  and  hastened 
to  London  to  her  brother's  rooms.  She 
came  too  late.  He  had  gone  out  to  mount 
guard,  and  left  a  set  of  gallant  voung 
officers,  hot-headed  young  bloods,  and  a 
civilian  called  Mr.  Dent,  even  more  fiery 
than  the  militarv',  carousing  in  his  rooms. 
Poor  Ursula  felt  horribly  ill  at  ease  when 
she  found  herself  in  such  society.  To 
know  that  she  has  shapely  limbs,  elegant 
carriage,  and  a  powerful,  handsome  face 
is  little  assurance  to  a  girl  masquerading 
among  boisterous  young  men.  They  tried 
to  make  her  smoke,  they  tried  lo  make 
her  drink,  and  failed.     TbLe-ii.  Vi.^-  'iit'^ii 
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tried  to  make  her  fight,  and  succeeded — 
too  well.  Ursula  was  as  plucky  as 
a  peccary,  and  perhaps  as  illogical.  She 
determined  to  risk  the  loss  of  life  rather 
than  disclose  her  sex ;  and  therefore 
accepted  Mr.  Dent's  challenge,  thought- 
less of  the  fact  that  in  so  doing  she  risked 
both  life  and 


discovered  I^dy  Ursula's  secret,  and  inter- 
vened to  prevent  her  from  being  injured 
by  Mr.  Dent,  relying  upon  his  own  skill  to 
keep  her  from  harm  in  fighting  with  him. 
This  proposal  of  the  girl  was  fatal  to  the 
cheme,   and  threatened   to    be   fatal    to 


the   schemer,   who   tound 


it  difficult  to 
back  out  of 
the  duel  or 
decline    the 


It  iiiav  be — nhii  knt 
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the  arrangements.  All  was  vain  :  the  girl 
hail  screwed  up  her  courage  to  the  sticking 
point  and  couk!  not  be  moved. 

So  poor  Ursula  found  herself  pistol  to 
pistol,  at  less  than  thri;e  fcft  interval,  with 
the  man  whom  she  loved.  What  were  her 
thoughts,  what  her  intentions .'  Did  she 
mean  to  fire 
at  her  opp()- 
ncnt  when 
the  word  was 


ceiling  r 


almost  absurd.  The  girl  believed  that  the 
man  knew  she  was  a  girl,  and  that  he 
fancied  she  was  aware  of  his  knowledge  : 
the  man  had  guessed  her  secret,  and 
believed  that  she  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  guess,  and  yet  each  pre- 
tended that  the  other  knew  nothing,  and 
in  conse- 
quence they 


cept,  per- 
haps. Sir 
(ieorge,  and 
the  excep- 
t  i  o  n  is 
doubtful. 
The     man 


courage  to 
do  the  right 
thing.  He 
stopped  the 
duel,  and 
when    the 


ieer.  offered 
to    light    on 


terms  with 
any  of  them, 
and  so  silenced  ilu-ir  laughter.  Lady 
Ursula  professed  to  lie  aimoycd,  but  was 
really  delighted ;  for  not  only  had  her 
life  suddenly  grown  insurable,  but  she 
guessed  that  he  had  divined  her  secret, 
and  that  his  thoughts  of  friendship  for 
the  handsome  boy  had  changed  to  fei-lings 
of  love  for  the  handsome  woman. 

The   position    of   the   two  when   they 
found     themselves     alone     was    strange, 


table  and 
really  as  full 
of  deep 
meaning  as 
a  Burleigh's 
nod.     How- 

young 


with  life  and 

love, 
hardly  v 
their    \ 

can 

OUlh 

about  their 
mutual  pas- 
sion; luckily, 


Ursula's 
elder  brother 
failed  to 
understand  the  pu/zling  position  of  his 
handsome  sisier  towards  the  noted  woman- 
hater.  Wherefore  Ursula,  for  the  mere 
loie  of  peace,  consented  to  lay  down 
her  arms,  whilst  Sir  (ieorge  opened 
his  own  to  reivive  her,  'I'he  wedding- 
bells  rang  gaily,  and  there  are  many 
reaK<ms  for  believing  thai  the  amorous 
duellists   lived   happily  together  for  half 
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THERE  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
fashion  which,  taken  before  the 
flood,  leads  a  woman  into  the  category  of 
that  select  few  who  really  attain  and 
deserve  a  reputation  for  smartness.  For 
to  be  smart  is,  to  our  modern  understand- 
ing, better  than  to  be  most  other  things — 
even  desirable  ones — and  thus  one  mav 
be  ornamental,  or  intelligent,  or  extremely 
worthy,  or  merely  pretty,  or  own  other 
beatitudes  variously ;  but  to  fail  in  that 
much-desired  particular  is  to  miss  being 
first  at  the  winning-post — a  parlous  state 
into  which  no  woman  will  willingly  allow 
she  has  strayed  or  fallen  while  her  talents, 
fascinations,  or  other  possibilities  still 
remain  ready  for  action.  The  crux  of  the 
modish  situation  may  be  defined,  there- 
fore, by  plagiarising  an  old  parable  and 
leaping  before  others  think  of  looking. 
There  is  no  particular  kudos  to  be  got 
from  doing  what  ever}'one  else  does  and 
only  doing  it  just  as  well,  for  the  honours 
of  war  or  otherwise  lie  in  that  strategic 
forethought  which  spells  success.  There- 
fore, in  these  columns,  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  Eternal  Feminine  and  her 
particular  affairs,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  how  the  enviable  estate  of  being 
the  admired  of  others  can  be  achieved — 
more  especially  concerning  the  imme- 
diate matter  of  clothes,  of  which  it  mav 
indeed  be  said  that  when  well  con- 
sidered they  present  that  **  first  letter  of 
recommendation  "  which  Master  William 
Shakspero  authoritatively  laid  down  as 
being  the  result  of  a  pleasing  appearance. 
Just  look  at  Queen  Elizabeth  !  \Vc  all 
know  she  had  red  hair  (not  so  much 
admired  then  as  now),  insignificant  eyes, 
even    if    thev    were    very   eflfective    in    a 


passion,  a  thin-lipped  mouth,  and  no 
complexion  to  speak  of.  Yet  men  raved 
of  her  and  of  her  beauty  and  fascination — 
some  of  them  honestly,  too,  no  doubt. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  question  that  the 
stress  she  laid  on  clothes — two  thousand 
frocks,  were  there  not  } — was  not  due  any 
more  to  mere  coquetry  than  to  cleverness. 
For  even  in  those  far-off  days  human 
nature  was,  as  we  are  given  to  understand, 
made  up  of  similar  elements  to  our  modi- 
fied selves  of  the  century-end,  and  the 
way  in  which  one  woman  wore  her 
farthingale  as  compared  with  another 
would  make  all  the  difference  between  that 
chic  and  "  go "  we  covet  and  admire,  or 
the  ineffective  dowdiness  which  no  doubt 
at  all  times,  from  the  earliest  period 
onwards,  women  have  critically  deplored 
in  others. 

One  reflection  which  dissolves  into 
thin  air  the  misty  halo  of  romance 
that  for  long  clung  round  my  fond 
ideas  of  Mediaevalism  is  that  they  were 
all  so  indubitably  dirty  despite  their 
fine  frocks  and  feathers.  If  we  only  hark 
back  as  far  as  that  merciless  man  about 
town,  Horace  Walpole,  who  tears  the  veil 
eVen  from  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's 
fascinating  personality  by  describing  her 
dresses  as  being  a  groundwork  of  dirt  with 
an  embroidery  of  filthiness,  there  is  given 
to  us  matter  for  some  self-glorification 
that  we  at  least  live  in  times  when  "the 
cleaner  "  is  abroad,  and  the  dally  tub  of 
our  fond  aflfections  is  no  more  looked  upon 
as  an  eflfeminate  luxury  or  a  superstition 
of  **  these  washing  Quaker-folk." 

But  if  the  eighteenth  century  was  so 
averse  to  the  gentle  arts  of  soap  and  water 
that   it   disliked   ev«n   washing  its  hands 
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l)i'fore  go'iny;  out  to  dinner,  as  in  the  case 
of  Siilney  Smith's  dirty  -  fisteil  parson, 
wliat  could  have  been  the  exterior  dark- 
ness of  those  Mediaeval  dames,  whose 
wardrobes,  like  the  Virgin  Queen's  afore- 
said, while  being  constantly  added  to, 
w  ro  constar.ily  in  use  throughout  their 
lives,  and  never,  never,  never  knew  the 
grateful  and  comforting  attentions  of  a 
Pullar,  or  a  Campbell,  or  an  Achille 
St-rn:  ?  It  were,  indeed,  better  to  restrain 
oni^'s  imagination  in  the  matter  of  such 
dfiail,  and  while  admiring  the  picturesque 
pageant  of  tht*  Middle  Ages  from  the 
sumi)tuary  point  of  view,  rejoice  to  think 
that  we  strut  ai  ross  the  stage  of  a  century- 
end  which,  while  missing  much,  gives 
back  to  our  Si)artan  requirements  the 
elementary  and  unpoetic  but  satisfactory 
and  practical  clean  skin  of  the  ancients. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  harking 
backwards  in  our  fashiuns  to  the  ugly  early 
Victorian  aspect  of  things,  and  except  in 
the  matter  of  the  unpardonable  crinoliiu*, 
women  havi^  been  wearing  a  curiously 
retrospective  air  this  season.  There  is 
the  drooped  hat  -  brim  antl  low  -  lying 
feather  «»f  the  'turtles  and  the  piiice 
laille,  the  \i>ile,  ih(*  pelerine,  the  mantlet 
t'f  \Vc.rlir>  earh  ereation,  when  all  feminine 
l.urope  sat,  liLrnratively  speaking,  at  the 
^^reat  niaiT^  tret,  ami  to  wear  a  I'aris 
^•)U!i  i.v  a  l»'»iiiiit  tliat  one's  husbantl 
broiii^lil  ba<  k  lr<>m  ijic  Riif  dc  la  Paix 
was  i;»  be  .it  crMf  tiie  niiMIv  admired 
ai.d  wil,il\  «Ti\'rd  I't  one's  at  (juaintance. 
Ail  tlie  vari"!]^  ><>rt>  ot  tiir  that  obtained 
favour  uiiii  ..lir  irreat-auLls  are  a^^^ain 
brMiiudjt  iiii«'  tii«-  bid  nt  thinizs  that  be  by 
m«'-ii-:r>  and  mtxlr-mak-Ts  ibis  winter, 
liven  tlu'  .  ///\  (/{•  fH,  or  fox-skin  b(.)as  of 
til''  <'!d  [-n'-x-alskin  da\s,  are  iii.i;h  in 
fav.-;ir:  .''n.;  b!a»  !;,  silv<r.  biur,  whin-,  and 
rvrii  l.i]i-l-\  i>,  with  iynx,  i^natly  atTected 
(>t  tlinsr  \vl,i»  ti:ink  tiiat  t}i«'  eostly  sabli' 
■d-.i::  1  ..-  b.  '  'iiiM-  t<»o  :iii:»  li  in  the  manner 
<'f  !!i«-  W''Il-:o-do  iKidtitUtle.  It  seems, 
iiid'  I  .1.  'dial  \\\r  unlv  lorm  ut  fox  escaping 
the  niira  -  !aslii<»nable  tarn  v  of  llu' 
moment  >  tlic  little  red  Revnard  of 
o'lr  i,o:ii.'  loverts.  for  whi<  !i  ndief  the 
hiihtinLT  <  o]:iini:«'nt,  at  lea--t.  will  offer 
UT)     niiK  li     t!ia:ik>.         l''ashions     in      furs 


are,    like    all    others,   subject   to   change 
and   fluctuation,   and   may   be    compared 
to  a  game  of  pitch  and  toss,  seeing  that 
sometimes  tails  and  sometimes  heads  are 
in  the  ascendant,  without  any  connection 
between  their  relative   merits.     Just  n<»w 
heads   are   in   the    bill,  and   boas,    mufs, 
and  the  orthodox  winter  hat  are  gcneraily 
flanked    bv    one    or   more   masks    of  the 
chinchilla,  sable,  or  marten  with  which  the 
article  is  trimmed.  Long  fur  mantles,  comiiig 
quite  to  the   end  of  the  dress,  are  really 
considered   the   smartest  form   of  outdoor 
garment,   and    for    driving  have   replaced 
the  velvets  of  last  season's   form.     Breit- 
schwantz,  as  it  is  called  in  Paris,  is  evrn 
made  into   entire   dresses,  and  when  dved 
brown,     green,      blue,     or     other     tones 
variously,    looks    like    a    particularly   soft 
rich    cloth    without    altogether   losing   its 
furry  charat  ter.     No  other  fur  than  broa«l- 
tail    could,    in    fact,    be    treated    in    this 
manner,     but    being    light,    smooth,    and 
supple,   it    is  j)articularly  adapted    to    the 
long,  light-fitting   c(^stume  of  our  imme- 
diate manner.       (Jjuite    an    admirably  chu 
example  of  this   last   cry  in  uarments  has, 
bv   the   wav,   just   been    done    bv    Messrs. 
^imiiK^nsand  St)n,  of  Ilavmarket  celebritv, 
whose  oKl  renown  as  masters  of  costmr.e 
I  raft  needs  wo  apol(>gia  here.     The  casaque 
in  ([Uestitui,  to  be  technical,  is  a  long  tii;ht- 
fittin.u:  c<.»ai  of  briMtsehwantz  (juite  covering 
llur    dress,    and     moulded    to    the    figure 
with   siibtiesl   curves.      Its   skirt,   widening 
from  the    waist,  is  sjilit   up  at  both   sides 
for    about     eighteen     iiuhe>,    the     edges 
being  bordere«l  with  chinchilla.      Through 
these    opeiiini^s    the    dress    j'ee})s    as    the 
wearer    walks.       Chinchilla     borders    the 
front     from     neck     to    toe-tip,    accounts 
also    for    the    wide    revers    and     roll-back 
collar   and    culls,   whiK-    a   dainty  turned- 
l.)aek    toque    of    the    saiiK*     fur,    flanked 
wall     a     mauve    osj>rey    and    clusters    of 
Neaj)olitan   violets,   comj»letes  a   p<'rfectly 
arranged    "altogether."       That    this  outfit 
has   been   s|>ecially  (>nlere<l  tor  St.  Teters- 
burg  may  sound    like   tin-   t  lassie  sending 
of  ct»als  to   Ncwcaslh\  but    is.  in  reality,  h 
tribute  to  the  good  taste   and   style  whivii 
hall-mark    all    tlie    "creations"    of    this 
firm.     At  Monte  Carlo,  where  people  an' 
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more  than  ever  smart  as  to  their  garments 
this  season,  the  short  coat  and  cape  are 
quite  read  out  of  meeting,  and  the  three- 
quarter  or  kit-kat  variety  queens  it  over 
all  other  shapes.  Quite  in  another  manner, 
but  no  less  modish,  is  this  costume 
here  illustrated,  of  soft  violet-coloured 
cioth  arranged  with  a  chinchilla  corsage 
on  which  gold-embroidered  applications  of 
violet  velvet  are  laid,  with  results  the  most 
ornamental.  Once  more  the  chic  capote 
of  chinchilla  is  employed  to  complete 
matters,  helped  to  its  becoming  issues  by 
a  rosette  of  mauve  velvet  and  clusters  of 
the  Neapolitan  violet.  These  also  appear 
on  the  muff,  and  a  Moorish  -  patterned 
waist  -  clasp  of  dull  gold  helps  as  an 
appropriate  detail.  This  large  hat,  of  the 
drooped  brim  type,  also  claims  a  measure 
of  admiration,  with  its  well-contrasted 
effects  of  grey  and  cherry  colour.  The 
shape  is  one  that  particularly  accords  with 
the  type  of  woman  who  is  happy  in 
the  possession  of  a  profile,  as  contrasted 
with  her  tip-tilted  sister,  to  whom  the 
jaunty  tO(iut'  is  much  more  akin.  If 
women  renKMubeTcd  to  suit  their  millinerv 
to  their  imlividual  styles,  instead  of  them- 
selves to  tiu*  hat  or  bonnet  ot  a  passing 
fancy,  there  would  be  many  more  well- 
ilressed  i)oople  about.  For  a  chapeau 
gives  the  last  touch  or  the  wrong  turn  to 
one's  whole  appearance,  and  is.  in  fact, 
the  pivot  on  which  our  successful  effects 
invariably  hang. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  restlessly 
constituted  modern  woman  changes  not 
alone  her  fashions  in  hats  and  frocks  and 
furs,  but  even  in  the  less  ephemeral  matter 
of  jewellery  as  well.  Our  grandmothers, 
who  with  much  satisfaction  to  themselves 
wore  jewellery  that  had  been  transmitted 
to  them  bylhfirfar  back  forebears,  would  be 
hugely  scandalised,  doubtless,  could  they 
have  foreseen  the  way  in  which  cherished 
heirlooms  are  set  and  rt.set,  and  made  to 
do  chassez  croissee  with  the  ruling  fashion 
nowadays.  One  season  we  affect  the 
wearing  of  golden  hearts,  not  on  our 
sleeves,  but  the  adjacent  wrist,  and 
another  round  our  necks,  and  a  third  a 
jewelled  zany  or  a  tortoise  seizes  the 
wayward     feminine     fane  v.       Of    course, 


really  valuable  and  artistic  designs  of 
either  old  or  new  jewellery  will  always 
remain  incapable  of  improvement  by 
change,  and  though  we  cannot  lay  claim 
to  having  gone  forward  in  some  re- 
spects upon  the  patterns  or  methods  of 
mediaeval  jewel-setters,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  modern  lapidary  is  a  law  unto 
himself,  as  the  shop-windows  of  Paris  and 
Vienna,  not  to  omit  our  own  and  only 
Bond  Street,  can  amply  attest.  One 
departure  incidental  and  peculiar  to  the 
present  date  is  the  working  of  high-class 
jewellery  with  imitation  gems.  So  wonder- 
fully advanced  is  the  method  of  producing 
simulated  pearls  and  diamonds,  in  fact, 
that  when  wrought  up  in  intricate  and 
highly  finished  settings,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  the  lay  mind  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  real  and  what 
is  really  too  artistic  and  beautiful  to 
be  described  as  the  false.  The  strongest 
illustration  of  this  new  art  is  to  be  found 
in  the  triplet  of  shops  belonging  to  the 
Parisian  Diamond  Company,  where  ex- 
amples of  jewel-setting  at  its  bravest,  and 
most  certainly  at  its  best,  are  to  be  seen. 
Ili-re  are  ropes  of  their  now  famous  pearls, 
which  in  shape,  colour,  and  lustre,  might 
mystify  even  the  practised  eyes  of  a  pearl- 
fisher  himself,  and  stomachers  and  neck- 
laces of  diamonds  and  emerald  replicas  of 
historical  jewels  in  museums  and  private 
collections.  From  the  tiara  or  bracelet, 
copied  from  the  best  antique  patterns,  to 
the  up-to-date  version  of  the  jewelled 
watch,  aigrette,  or  bangle  charm,  there  is 
a  completeness  of  detail  and  perfc^^tion  of 
finish  about  the  work  of  the  Parisian 
Diamond  Company  which  has  justly 
j)opularised  their  especial  wares  even 
among  a  class  which  once  would  have 
refuscil  recognition  to  any  but  thrir  costly 
and  often  unattainable  prototypes. 

The  subject  of  jewellery  brings  one  back, 
in  natural  sequence,  to  the  question  of 
evening  toilette.  Not  that  the  wearing 
of  gauds  is  by  any  means  restricted  to  the 
twilight  or  lamp- lit  hours.  Far  from  it ! 
But  as  a  background  for  our  accredited 
display  of  jewels  the  dinner  or  ball  gown  is 
now  and  always  has  been  a  very  potent 
question    indeed,    both   on   that    and    its 
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intrinsic  merits  as  well.  One  favourite 
temple  of  fashion  which  devotes  itself 
with  conspicuous  success  to  the  rendering 
of  evening  clothes  is  that  of  our  well- 
known  and  much  affected  Peter  Robinson's. 
Among  many  affairs  of  beivildering  beauty 
and  particular  prettincss  which  are  lavish- 
ingly  displayed  for  the  undoing  of  our 
purse  -  strings  and  quarterly  allowances, 
none  were  more  admirably  composed  than 
a  dinnor-gown  of  white  brocaded  satin 
and  embroidered  guipure ;  this  latter 
material,  in  a  design  of  arabesques  and 
foliage,  being  arranged  in  a  tunic  some- 
what of  a  princesse  shape,  which,  laid  over 
the  bodice,  forms  a  single  piece  with  it. 
The  edge  of  this  rounded  apron  is  hemmed 
with  a  garland  of  small  pink  roses,  and  a 
coronal  of  the  same  flowers  in  the  hair 
was  arranged  to  go  with  the  dress. 
Blouses,  though  no  longer  holding  first 
place  ill  our  affections,  arc  very  use- 
ful for  the  hundred  and  one  in- 
between  occasions  where  neither  an 
elaborate  nor  over-plain  "altogether"  is 
admissible ;  and  of  these  and  the  useful  and 
extremely  ornamental  front  to  wear  between 
the  coal  edges  of  our  tailor-mades,  Peter 
Robinson's  have  a  large  selection. 

Three  things  always  grateful  to  the 
omnivorous  feminine  fancy  for  prettinesses 
are  sweets,  perfumes,  and  flowers.  Hut 
failing  the  latter,  which  are  only  with 
us  as  scentless  exotics  at  this  time  of 
year,  we  fall  back  on  the  less  evanescent 
others  with  extreme  appreciation  just 
now  ;  all  the  more  when  they  arc  laid  as 
votive  offerings  at  our  feet.  The  subtle 
stent  of  violets,  which  chngs  so  alluringly 
to  ihe  laces  and  furs  of  the  well-finished 
dame,  is  rendered  to  absolute  perfection 
by  iMulhen's  Rhine  Violets,  whose  4711 
D^piot  at  tit.  Bond  Street,  has  become  the 
notable  head  centre  of  a  notable  perfume 
since  its  invention.  Imitation — which  we 
are  assured  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  but 
which  may  be  also  called  the  penalty  of 
success— has.  of  course,  been  brought  to 
bear,  but  fruitlessly,  by  other  makers 
in  this  connection.  This  queen  of 
all  violet  perfumes  remains,  however, 
unapproachably  the  best  in  its  delicate, 
natural,    and    lasting    fragrance.      Rhine 


Gold  is  theother  bright  particular  speciality 
of  Miilhen's  d^pot,  and  their  Malmaison 
and  Mar^chal  Niel  extracts,  distilled  from 
these  delicious  flowers,  have  each  as  large 
a  following  as  the  Rhine  Violet  of  their 
first  fame.  When  put  up  in  cut-glass 
cr}*sial  flagons,  reposing  iv  iheir  satin- 
lined  morocco  cases,  as  illustrated  here, 
any  (or  ail !)  of  these  sweet  essences  would 
indeed  make  especially  good  cause  as 
friendship's  ofiering  for  Christmas  or  New 
Year  favours.  The  magic  number  (471  0 
which  now,  moreover,  represents  our 
exclusive  beliefs  where 
Eau  de  Colognt;  is 
concerned,  is  the 
crowning  success  t>r 
Mulhen's  many  excel- 
lences, and  is  as 
notably  the  achi 
ment  of  c 
Cologne's 
"  waters,"  as  is  tin- 
delicious  old  Euijlis 
lavender  water, 
redolent  of  the 
flavour  and  frag- 
rance which  dis- 
tinguished it  as 
it  came  from  the 
still-roomsofour 
domesticated 
ancestresses. 

Other  sweets,        ^■•■■""  '"•"'  47u  i>i'P"'>i. 
but  now  of  the  "■  """  "■""'  ■'^""'■ 

toothsome  order,  come  up  into  admiring 
evidence  from  Fry's,  of  the  classic  Bristol 
i!k,  whose  chocolates  and  fondants  and 
crystallised  fruits  are  put  up  this  season  in 
cases  and  packets  and  boxes  so  fascinating 
as  almost  to  rival  their  contents,  than  which, 
I  take  it,  no  greater  praise  can  be  given, 
for  since  our  own  early  days  and,  indeed, 
beyond  them,  the  name  of  Fry  has  been 
a  household  word  writ  large  on  the  school- 
room and  holiday  horizon  alike,  one  also 
to  which  now  more  than  ever  the  young 
imagination  bent  on  Christmas  merry- 
making fondly  turns.  And.  indeed,  I  can 
imagine  few  households  to  whose  Christ- 
mas or  New  Year's  stores  the  goodies  that 
come  from  "  Frv  of  Bristol  Town  "  do  not 
mai.Tially  contribute. 
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LADY     BARBARITY. 

A     ROMANTIC     COMEDY, 

By  !•  €•  SNAITR 

Mn  J,  C  Snaith,  the  well-known  Author  of  ^  Fierceheart  the  Soldier,''  has  chosen 
the  stirring  times  of  the  Jacobite  Rebellion  for  the  mise-en-scene  of  this  story. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  I.  and  II. 
Xady  Barbarity,  so  called  because  of  the  lack  of  heart  she  showed  to  her  suitors,  but  christened  Lady 
Barbara  Gossiter,  becomes  tired  of  the  bewigged  puppets  of  London  Fashion,  and  retires  to  her  family's 
■ancestral  seat,  High  Cleeby,  near  the  Border,  where  she  is  welcomed  by  her  father  the  Earl.  While  there, 
Oaptain  Grantley,  a  London  acquaintance  of  Lady  Barbarity,  in  pursuance  of  hiy  military  duties  craves 
permission  of  the  Earl  to  escort  a  Jacobite  prisoner  whom  he  is  taking  to  Newgate  across  the  Earl's  moor 
Jind  to  billet  the  escort  at  High  Cleeby  for  the  night,  which  permission  the  Earl,  an  ardent  Hanoverian, 
readily  grants.  Captain  Grantley,  who  is  desirous  of  making  Lady  Barbarity  his  wife,  gratifies  her  curiosity 
to  see  the  prisoner,  whom  she  finds  to  be  young  and  handsome.  She  inquires  what  punishment  is  going 
to  be  meted  out  to  him,  and  is  told  that  as  he  has  done  good  service  for  the  Pretender  he  will  be  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  a  piece  of  information  that  fills  her  wth  intense  horror  and  pity.  On  further  inquiry  she  learns 
that  he  is  of  low  birth  and  named  Anthony  Dare,  and  that  he  has  preferred  death  to  the  betrayal  of  his 
friends.  She  then  makes  up  her  mind  to  cheat  Captain  Grantley  and  her  father,  and  immediately  sets 
^bout  the  execution  of  her  plot. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    REBEL   DISAPPEARS. 

I  SAW  at  once  that  the  moon  was  come, 
but  for  my  enterprise's  sake  I  wished 
it  absent.  Here  she  was,  however,  framed 
in  cloud,  with  a  star  or  two  about  her,  and 
a  very  tell-tale  eye.  The  roof  of  the  woods 
freezing  across  the  park  was  a  mass  of 
•dusky  silver  that  her  beams  had  thrown, 
and  so  bold  and  sharp  her  glow  was  on 
every  twig  that  slept  that  individual  things 
stood  forth  and  stared  at  me,  and  seemed 
•endowed  with  the  hue  of  noon  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  And  I  am  sure  the 
hour  was  laid  for  an  adventure,  and  crying 
for  a  deed.  The  light  of  the  moon  was 
made  of  pale  romance,  and  bade  the 
princess  bare  her  casement,  and  the  minstrel 
'On  the  sward  to  sing.  This  was  the  dis- 
position of  my  thoughts  as  1  looked  out  of 
the  window,  and  I  was  so  captive  to  their 
poetry  that  a  soft  touch  upon  my  shoulder 
startled  me  as  greatly  as  a  blow.  I  glanced 
round  quickly  and  found  Emblem  at  my  side. 
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'*  He  hath  drained  it  to  the  dregs,  my 
lady,"  says  she,  brandishing  the  coffee-pot. 

•*  Faith !  you  startled  me,'*  says  I. 
'•  Emblem,  your  foot'  is  lighter  than  a 
cat  s. 

•'  'Tis  almighty  cold  under  the  moon, 
Ma'am,"  says  the  maid,  "and  you  would 
be  well  advised,  I  think,  to  put  a  stouter 
garment  on." 

"  Ha !  sly  minx,"  says  I,  "  you  fear  that 
my  employment  will  be  the  enemy  of  soft, 
white  satin,  and  that  it  may  take  a  soil  or 
two." 

I  followed  her  advice,  however,  and  got 
into  a  winter  dress,  and  sent  her  mean- 
while to  seek  a  file  in  the  region  of  the 
kitchen.  This  was  a  tool  I  had  forgot, 
but  highly  necessary,  you  will  believe, 
when  a  pair  of  stout  handcuffs  are  to  be 
encountered.  I  dressed  and  cloaked  my- 
self with  care,  and  pulled  two  pairs  of 
stockings  on,  for  slippers  on  a  frosty 
night  are  the  tenderest  protection.  I  had 
just  perched  the  vizard  on  my  nose  when 
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Emblem  brought  the  file.  I  picked  the 
pistol  up,  set  it  at  her  head,  and  made 
her  deliver  up  that  file  with  a  degree 
of  instancy  which  hath  not  been  excelled 
by  the  famous  Jerry  Jones,  of  Bagshot. 
Thereupon  1  loaded  that  dark  weapon, 
pocketed  its  adjuncts,  and,  leaving  the 
faithful  Emblem  white  and  trembling  with 
the  excitement  of  the  hour,  set  out  upon  a 
deed  whose  inception  was  so  simple,  yet 
whose  complex  development  was  destined 
to  commit  a  great  havoc  in  the  lives  of 
several,  and  to  change  entirely  the  current 
of  my  own. 

Had  1  foreseen  these  ultimate  occur- 
rences, I  should  not  have  set  out  at  one 
o'clock  of  winter  moonlight  in  the  spirit 
of  an  urchin  on  a  holiday.  Should  I  have 
set  out  at  all  ?  Faith  !  I  cannot  say,  for 
the  more  beautiful  a  woman  is  the  less 
restraint  hath  reason  on  her.  But  this 
1  *m  sure  of  :  had  my  Lady  Barbarity  only 
known  the  strange  form  the  business  of 
that  night  was  to  take  for  herself  and 
others,  she  had  certainly  said  her  prayers 
before  she  embarked  upon  it. 

Two  clocks  were  telling  the  hour 
together  in  the  hall  when  1  rode  down  the 
broad  backs  of  the  banisters  and  attained 
the  mat  below  without  a  sound,  this  seem- 
ing the  quietest  and  most  expeditious  way 
of  overcoming  the  obstinacy  of  stairs, 
that  creak  at  no  time  louder  than  at  ont^ 
o'clock  at  night — that  is,  unless  it  is  at 
two.  I  glided  across  the  tiI(^s  and  entered 
the  servants'  part  without  so  much  as 
waking  up  a  beetle,  such  is  the  virtue  that 
resides  in  dainty  slippers,  wetlded  to 
dainty  toes.  EmbU*m  had  left  one  of  the 
scullery  doors  unbarred,  and  through  this 
1  stole  forth  to  the  stable.  'I'he  air  was 
still  as  any  spectre,  and  I  observed  its 
sacred  calm  so  imi)licitly  that  a  fox 
actually  stalked  across  the  yard,  not 
twenty  paces  off,  with  his  nose  upon  the 
ground,  inquiring  for  poultry. 

I  was  much  too  wise  to  take  the  stable 
from  the.  front,  but  by  dodging  round 
divers  of  the  kitchen  offices,  I  was  able  to 
outflank  it,  and  could  peep  upon  the 
sentry  by  the  door  under  cover  of  a 
friendly  wall.  Every  beam  of  m(^onlight 
seemed  leathered  on  that  bavonet.     When 


that  naked  steel  looked  at  me  thus,  and 
seemed  to  say  *'  Come  on  if  you  dare  !  " 
the  spirit  of  my  mischief  was  pretty  badly 
dashed,  and  began  to  seek  a  pretext  to 
retire.  There  was  Emblem,  though,  and 
who  shall  endure  the  secret  laughter  of 
her  maid  }  But  while  I  paused,  a  gentle 
snore  crept  out  into  the  frost  and  soon 
was  mingling  with  my  ears.  The  coffee 
had  performeti.  In  an  instant  what  a 
lion  1  became  !  How  promptly  1  stepped 
up  to  the  sentr}''s  side  and  took  that 
bayonet  from  him,  for  I  could  not  be 
myself  so  long  as  that  blade  menaced  me, 
I  ran  across  the  yard  and  cast  it  in  an  ash- 
pit— 'twas  the  utmost  indignity  I  could 
bestow  upon  that  weapon — and  counted 
the  feat  a  triumph  for  wit  over  insolence 
and  power.  Mr.  Sentry  had  been  drugged 
so  heavily  and  thoroughly  that  he  was 
now  sleeping  more  deeply  than  the  earth, 
as  I  doubt  whether  even  morning  would 
have  waked  him.  The  posture  of  his 
body,  though,  was  most  unfriendly  to  the 
scheme  I  had  prepared.  His  head  was 
jammed  in  the  top  corner  against  one  door- 
post, whilst  his  heels  resided  in  the  bottom 
corner  of  the  other.  The 'misfortune  was 
that  his  ribs  were  in  such  a  situation 
that  they  covered  up  the  keyhole.  Now 
unless  I  could  obtain  a  fair  access  to  that, 
my  labours  were  in  vain.  But  when 
engaged  on  a  dangerous  escapade,  'tis  a 
sterile  mind  that  lacks  for  an  expedient. 
Therefore,  1  gave  back  a  yard  or  two  into 
the  stable's  shadow,  and  looking  up,  saw- 
precisely  what  1  had  hoped  to  find.  Our 
stables,  I  had  remembered,  were  of  two 
storeys,  the  second  chamber  being  an 
open  hayloft,  which  was  only  covered  by 
the  roof,  the  sides  being  composed  of  rails 
alone,  and  set  wide  enough  apart  for 
persons  of  an  ordinary  stature  to  squeeze 
through  with  ease.  How  to  reach  it  was 
the  problem,  as  the  floor  of  it  was  sus- 
pended ten  feet  from  the  ground.  It  did 
not  remain  a  problem  long,  for  I  stole  to 
a  disused  coach-house  a  little  distance  off, 
and  groped  among  the  odds  and  ends 
there  collected  for  a  ladder.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  moon  permitted  me  to  find, 
without  the  least  ado,  a  short  one,  exactly 
corresponding  to  my  needs.     I  bore  it  to 
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the  prison,  laid  it  against  the  coping-stone 
of  the  second  storey,  and  hopped  thereon 
as  lightly  as  a  robin  hops  on  rime.  I 
was  soon  at  the  top  and  through  the 
bars,  and  battling  with  the  armies  of  hay 
and  straw  assembled  on  the  other  side 
that  strove  with  might  to  thrust  out  all 
intruders.  This  one  was  rather  more 
than  they  could  manage,  though.  Having 
matle  my  footing  good  inside  the  loft, 
I  began  to  search  for  one  of  those 
trap-doors  that  are  employed  to  push 
the  fodder  through  into  the  mangers 
underneath.  This  involved  a  deal  of 
patient  exploration,  for  it  was  very  little 
light  that  penetrated  this  encumbered 
place.  But  I  was  now  so  eager  and  so 
confident  that  I  was  fit  for  deeds  of  every 
character,  and  1  do  not  doubt  at  all  that 
had  my  task  been  to  find  a  lost  needle 
among  this  endless  mass  of  provender,  I 
should  have  discovered  it  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  Thus,  coming  at  last  in  the 
course  of  my  search  to  a  spot  well  cleared 
of  straw,  one  of  my  slippers  trod  upon  an 
iron  ring,  and,  much  as  I  regretted  the 
pain  that  act  involved,  1  rejoiced  the  more 
since  I  had  stumbled  on  the  trap.  Getting 
my  fingers  to  this  ring,  I  tugged  the  door 
up,  and  then  prepared  to  scramble  through 
the  hole  into  the  manger.  1  calculated 
that  the  distance  I  had  to  make  was  a 
comparatively  short  one.  However,  I  was 
compelled  to  be  cautious  in  the  matter  of 
the  hayrack,  as,  should  I  become  involved 
in  cages  of  that  sort,  I  must  experience 
many  a  stubborn  obstacle  in  getting  out 
again.  I  should  like  the  reader  to  con- 
ceive at  this  point,  if  he  is  able,  of  Lady 
Barbara  Gossiter,  tlie  reigning  Toast, 
whose  imperious  charms  had  played  the 
deuce  with  every  embroidered  waistcoat  in 
the  town  ;  I  say  I  want  you  to  conceive, 
dear  Mr.  Reader,  if  you  have  imagination 
equal  to  the  task,  this  exquisite  young 
person  scrambling  through  trap-doors  into 
mangers  in  the  middle  of  the  night !  Yes, 
it  staggers  you,  and  you  say  it  is  im- 
possible. 1  quite  agree  with  that,  and 
confess  that  when  I  started  on  this' mis- 
chief, or  this  deed  of  mercy,  call  it  what 
you  will  (for  I  certainly  will  not  pretend 
to  be  better  than  I  am),  I  had  not  included 


feats  like  these  in  my  adventure.  Now  I 
have  not,  unfortunately,  the  faintest  claim 
to  be  called  an  acrobat ;  but  when  the 
hounds  have  got  scent,  and  the  whole 
field  is  in  full  cry,  one  does  not  tarry  for 
the  widest  and  greenest  pond,  or  the 
quickest  set  of  fences  •  Therefore,  cling- 
ing tightly  to  the  trap,  I  lowered  myself 
with  insidious  care  inch  by  inch  into  the 
manger..  *Twas  not  possible  to  perform 
an  act  of  this  sort  without  committing 
some  little  noise.  Thus  the  poor  lad 
pinionetl  to  the  manger  heard  the  creaks 
of  my  descent. 

•'  What  the  devil  !  "  he  exclaimed,  start- 
ing up,  as  I  could  tell  by  the  brisk  rustling 
of  his  straw. 

"No,  child,  not  the  devil,"  I  says,  "a 
person  handsomer  by  far.  But  hush  !  lad, 
hush  !  1  am  here  to  save  your  neck." 

He  strangled  a  natural  cry  at  this 
injunction,  though  an  emotion  of  surprise 
caused  him  to  strain  unconsciously  against 
his  bonds.  The  rattle  of  the  manger  ring 
to  which  the  unhappy  creature  was  secured 
cut  me  keenly  to  the  quick.  They  prate 
of  the  crueltv  of  us  women,  but  I  wish 
some  of  these  men  would  consider  their 
own  gifts  in  this  direction  en^  they  tax  us 
for  our  drawing-room  barbarities.  Now 
Captain  Grantley,  in  his  haste  to  take  me 
from  the  window  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit  earlier  in  the  night,  had  forgotten  to 
re-shutter  it,  and  his  omission  was  now  a 
friend  we  could  not  well  have  done  with- 
out. It  let  a  lively  flood  of  moonlight  in, 
which  had  the  cunning  to  show  me  not 
only  my  precise  locality,  but  how  one  was 
affected  to  the  other,  the  work  that  was 
before  me  and  tlu^  fairest  means  by  which 
it  could  be  done. 

At  first  the  poor  prisoner  dare  not 
accept  the  testimony  of  his  eyes,  nor 
could  he  trust  his  ears. 

"  I — I  cannot  understand,"  he  said. 

"  Men  never  can,"  I  whispered.  "  But 
if  we  are  silent,  speedy,  and  ingenious,  I 
I  think  I  can  savo  you  from  Tyburn,  Sir." 

For  these  words  he  invoked  God's  bless- 
ing on  me,  whir  h  was  quite  a  new  experi- 
ence, as  the  invocations  of  his  sex  aie 
much  the  other  way  in  my  case.  I'hen  he 
tried  to  pierce  my  vizard  with   his  eyes, 
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and  then  rose  with  slow  pain  to  his  feet 
and  puslicd  liis  handcuffed  wrists  towards 
me,  for  he  had  seen  me  take  forth  the  file. 
I  attacked  at  once  the  stout  chains  by 
which  thev  were  clinched  tog-ether,  and  in 
which  the  cord  was  looped.  'Twas  no 
light  employ,  let  me  assure  you.  The  file 
rasped  withouv  surcease  on  the  steel  for 
the  best  part  of  an  hour,  and  I  put  such 
an  energy  in  the  task  that  long  before  I 
had  bitten  through  the  gyve  my  fingers 
ached  most  bitterly,  and  1  could  feel  the 
sweat  shining  in  my  lace.  Whoever  it  was 
that  had  put  those  fetters  on,  'twas  plain 
he  was  no  tyro  in  the  art.  But  that  winter 
night,  had  my  business  been  to  reduce  a 
castle  with  my  smgle  hand,  1  could  have 
razed  it  to  the  earth,  I  think.  Therefore, 
at  last  I  overcame  the  stubborn  bonds,  and 
in  something  less  than  a  minute  after- 
wards the  desperate  rebel  had  all  his 
members  free.  I  am  not  sure  but  what 
a  bond  was  forged  about  his  heart,  though. 
For  in  the  stern  assaults  I  had  directed  on 
his  chains,  the  spring  that  held  my  vizard 
fell  away,  the  patch  of  velvet  dropped  into 
the  straw,  and  lo !  at  the  lifting  of  my 
eyes,  1  stood  unmasked  before  him.  And 
perhaps  I  was  not  sorry  for  it,  since — the 
charming  fellow  ! — no  sooner  did  he  dis- 
cover that  his  hands  were  out  of  durance 
than  he  uttered  a  low  cry  of  pleasure  and 
of  gratitude,  and  when  he  regarded  his 
deliverer  his  eyes  became  so  hrii^lit  that 
they  must  have  been  sensible  of  joy.  But 
I  was  determined  that  in  tliis  present 
instance,  no  matter  how  much  beyond  the 
common,  my  native  power  should  yet 
assert  itself.  Wherefore  I  drew  myself  to 
my  fullest  inches,  tipped  up  my  chin  and 
throat  a  little  to  let  him  see  what  snow 
and  dimples  an',  and  what  a  provocation 
poets  sometimes  undergo.  Then  I  met 
those  fine  eyes  of  his  fully  with  mine  own. 
On  this  occasion  'twas  his  that  did  recoil. 
Nor  was  this  at  all  remarkable,  since 
Mr.  Horace  Walpole  had  informed  me 
but  a  week  before,  for  the  fifteenth  time, 
that  if  these,  mv  orbs,  should  confront 
the  sun  at  anv  time,  the  sun  would 
be  diminished  and  put  out.  Thus  the 
rebel's  own  high  look  yielded  reluctantly 
to  mine,  and  I  judged  !)y  the  twitching  of 


his  mouth  that  'twas  as  much  as  he  could 
do  to  suppress  his  wonder  and  his  thank- 
fulness. But  he  did  in  lieu  of  that  a  thing 
that  was  even  yet  more  graceful. 

Without  a  word  he  fell  on  his  knees 
before  the  feet  of  his  releaser,  and  when 
I  deigned  to  give  my  hand  to  him  that  he 
might  touch  it  with  his  lips,  as  I  thought 
his  delicious  silence  not  unworthv  of  re 
ward,  my  every  finger  thrilled  beneath  the 
one  burning  tear  that  issued  from  his  fine, 
brave  eyes  and  plashed  upon  them  softly. 

"  Madam,"  he  said  then,  with  his  voice 
all  passion-broken  and  shaking,  so  that  it 
must  have  given  him  an  agony  to  speak, 
**  a  word  can  never  thank  you.  May  I 
thank  vou  some  time  otherwise  t " 

The  moonlight  was  much  our  friend  in 
this  strange  passage,  here  amongst  the 
straw  of  a  cold,  gloomy,  and  unclean 
stable  at  an  unheard-of  hour  of  night. 
Pouring  through  the  window,  it  wrapped 
our  figures  in  a  sweet  vague  hue  that  was 
as  beautiful  as  it  was  subdued.  It  had  a 
mellow  holiness  about  it,  too,  I  thought. 

We  lost  scarce  a  minute,  though,  in 
matters  of  this  character.  There  was  much 
to  do  if  the  rebel's  escape  was  to  be  effected 
and  him  to  be  hence  a  mile  or  two  ere  his 
flight  was  known.  Wherefore  1  com- 
manded him  to  leave  his  knees  at  once, 
and  made  him  do  so  brisker  than  perhaps 
otherwise  he  might  have  done,  by  saying 
that  his  attitude  was  extremely  laughable. 
Next  minute  I  had  committed  the  loaded 
pistol  to  his  care,  and  had  informed  him 
that,  as  the  door  of  the  ground  storey  was 
locked  and  a  sleeping  sentry  was  huddled 
against  it,  egress  was  cut  off  utterly 
thereby.  I  proposed,  however,  that  we 
should  get  out  along  the  route  by  which  I 
had  arrived — namely,  by  climbing  up  into 
the  manger,  scrambling  through  the  trap 
into  the  loft,  and  descending  thence  by 
the  ladder  I  had  left. 

1  was  the  first  to  make  the  trial,  as  I 
should  naturally  require  the  most  assist- 
ance in  ascending  to  the  second  storey, 
and  preferred  to  be  pushed  up  by  the  heels 
from  underneath  than  to  be  hauled  up  by 
the  arms  from  overhead.  'Twas  here  that 
I  was  glad  that  the  sun  was  not  about  yet, 
since  1  do  not  doubt  that  in  my  attempt 
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to  overcome  that  ugly  trap,  I  was  guilty 
of  showing  off  a  trifle  more  of  petticoat 
and  stocking  than  consists  with  the 
gentility  of  St.  James's  Park.  Still,  I  was 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  these 
present  delightful  issues.  Alas  !  I  did  not 
know  that  1  was  onlv  at  the  threshold  of  this 
affair,  and  that  those  that  lay  ahead  were 
to  hold  more  of  terror  than  enchantment. 

We  soon  managed  to  swing  ourselves 
from  the  manger  to  the  loft,  and  when  we 
got  among  the  straw,  I  fell  further  to 
instructing  my  companion.  It  was  of  the 
first  importance  that  he  should  have  a 
horse,  and  I  proposed  to  present  him 
with  Rebecca,  a  blood  mare  of  my  own, 
who  was  stabled  near  at  hand.  However, 
as  we  were  to  discover  all  too  soon,  we  had 
reckoned  without  our  host  considerably. 

Being  the  better  acquainted  with  our 
bearings,  I  went  ahead  and  led  the  way 
through  the  hay  and  straw,  and  in  the 
sequel  'twas  quite  as  well  that  I  was  fore- 
most. For  I  was  just  come  to  the  place 
where  the  ladder  rested,  with  Mr.  Anthony 
pressing  on  my  heels,  when — 

**  Down,  Sir,  into  the  straw !  "  I  whis- 
pered, and  smartly  as  that  command  was 
breathed,  I  was  but  just  in  time. 

A  stream  of  light  rising  slowly  higher 
from  the  ladder  was  the  cause  of  this 
alarm.  The  next  thing  that  I  saw  was  a 
lantern  swinging  from  the  topmost  rung, 
and  immediately  behind  it  the  face  of 
Captain  Grantley  outlined  dimly  in  the 
gloom.  His  eyes  were  fixed  steadily  on  mine, 
yet  the  keen  though  quiet  smile  of  greeting 
with  which  he  met  my  look,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  guilty  one,  appeared  to  me  a 
miracle  of  breeding  and  i)ropriety. 

I  had  to  admire  this  soldier.  Not  the 
quivering  of  a  muscle,  not  the  quaking  of 
a  tone  informed  me  of  the  depth  of  his 
astonishment.  As  for  me,  after  the  first 
paralysis  of  bewilderment  I  met  his  gaze 
with  the  large,  wide  look  (jf  innocence.  I 
understand  that  1  have  a  genius  for  dis- 
sembling. But  Lord  !  'twas  needed  now. 
I  had  gone  so  far  in  the  affair  that  1  could 
not  now  withdraw.  Besides,  I  had  not  the 
inclination.  The  lad  was  handsome,  never 
a  doubt  of  that.  He  mi^-ht  be  the  son  of 
a  baker,  nevertheless  he  promised  to  make 


an  extremely  proper  man.  Thus  I  felt 
my  heart  grow  small  with  fear,  while  we 
continued  to  survey  each  other  with  an 
ingenuous  and  smiling  care.  As  for  my 
poor  terrified  companion,  I  could  tell  by 
the  soft  rustling  of  the  straw  behind  me 
that  he  was  disposing  his  body  as  far 
beyond  the  ken  of  that  lantern,  and  the 
l)air  of  eyes  that  were  the  background  to 
it,  as  his  situation  would  permit. 

At  first  the  imperturbability  of  the  Cap- 
tain's mien  i)ut  me  in  some  hope  that  he 
had  not  as  yet  suspected  the  presence  of 
his  prisoner.  But  he  contrived  to  alarm 
as  greatly  as  he  reassured,  since  he  pitched 
his  voice  in  the  very  key  of  drawling 
languor  that  only  the  fops  of  Kensington 
routs  and  drawing-rooms  employ. 

**  Lord  !  my  Lady  Barbara,  a  magnifi- 
cent evening,  don't  you  think  }  "  says  he. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  would  be  out  of  my 
bed  enjoying  it  unless  it  was,  my  dearest 
Captain  }  "  says  I  with  a  countenance  of 
the  most  simple  girlishness  in  the  world. 

The  trembling  prisoner  burrowed  the 
deeper  in  the  straw\ 

Now  it  would  have  been  a  perfect  piece 
of  comedy  had  not  that  poor  lad  been 
breathing  so  hard  and  quick  behind  me. 
His  life  was  suspended  on  a  hair,  and  this 
he  knew,  and  I  knew  also.  Otherwise  I 
should  have  enjoyed  the  acting  of  this 
play  in  a  fasiiion  that  my  jaded  appetite 
seldom  enjoys  anything.  Therefore  I  con- 
tinued to  regard  the  Captain  with  a  gravely 
whimsical  look  ;  but  if  he  twitched  an  eye- 
lid, altered  the  position  of  a  finger,  or 
shifted  the  altitude  an  inch  at  which  the 
lantern  hung,  I  began  to  speculate  upon 
the  fact,  and  wrote  it  in  my  heart.  We 
played  a  game  of  cat  and  mouse,  and  for 
once  the  Captain  was  the  cat.  Conceive 
me  the  grey  and  frightened  little  mouse, 
trying  to  dodge  the  deathly  paw  that  any 
instant  might  descend  and  mutilate  it. 

**  Captain,"  says  I,  "are  you  also  inter- 
ested deeply  in  the  study  of  astr(;nomy  .'' " 

*'  .\stronomy  !  "  cries  he,  **  why  astro- 
nomy ?  " 

He  was  a  wonderfully  clever  cat,  but 
trembling  little  mousie  had  got  him,  by  her 
cunning  ways,  a  trifle  off  his  guard,  you  see. 

**  Why,  my  dearest  man,"  sa^^^  \^\v>iN.v\^% 
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a  world  of  surprise  into  my  tone  lest  the 
moonlight  should  not  properly  reflect  the 
amount  that  was  inserted  in  my  face,  **  do 
you  suppose  for  an  instant  now  that  a 
woman  wholly  in  possession  of  her  wits 
would  quit  a  warm  bed  at  three  o'clock  of 
a  winter's  night  to"  gaze  at  a  full  moon 
from  a  hayloft,  if  a  question  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  had  not  summoned  her  ? 
Do  vou  think  for  a  moment,  Sir,  that  I  am 
here  without  a  reason  ?  Or  rank  somnam- 
bulism you  may  consider  it  ?  " 

You  would  have  laughed  at  the  amount 
of  indignant  heat,  as  though  I  were  hurt 
most  tenderlv,  that  I  contrived  to  instil 
into  my  accents. 

"  Oh  dear  no,  dear  Lady  Barbara !  " 
says  the  horrid  creature  as  sulkily  as 
possible  ;  '*that  you  are  here  without  a 
reason  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think.  You 
misjudge  me  there,  dear  lady." 

Captain  Grantley  was  become  the  devil ! 
I  fairly  raked  his  smiling  face  with  the 
fierceness  of  my  eyes,  but  when  they  were 
driven  from  it  by  the  simplicity  of  his 
look,  it  was  smiling  still,  yet  inscrutable 
as  the  night  in  which  we  stood.  His 
language  was  so  ordered  that  it  might 
mean  everything  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
might  mean  nothing.  This  was  the  dis- 
tracting part.  The  man  spoke  in  such  an 
honest,  unpremeditated  fashion,  that  who 
should  susi)ect  that  lie  know  anything  at 
all  ?  But  whv  was  he  here  ?  And  whv 
could  at  least  two  interpretations  be  put 
upon  every  word  he  uttered  ?  These  tlie 
ruminations  of  a  t^uiltv  mind  ! 

Hereabouts  an  idi'a  regaled  me.  If  I 
could  but  coax  the  Captain  up  into  the 
loft,  it  wouki  leave  the  ladder  free.  The 
prisoner  then  might  make  a  dash  for 
liberty,  and  if  he  had  an  athlete's  body 
and  sound  wind  and  limbs  to  serve  him 
in  his  flight,  all  was  not  yet  lost,  and  he 
had  still  a  chance  of  life. 

**  Ca|)tain,"  says  I,  taking  a  bearing 
cautiously,  "  is  the  supj)osition  right  that 
a  matter  of  the  heavenly  bodies  hath  also 
brought  you  into  the  night  at  this  unpro- 
pitious  season  ?  " 

*'  Well,  scarcely,"  says  the  Captain. 
*' '  Fis  mv  dutv.  Madam." 

Thnt  word   in   its  solemnity  made  me 


start.  And  it  was  spoken  in  a  voice  so 
pregnant  and  so  deep  that  it  frightened 
the  trembling  prisoner  too.  The  violence 
of  his  emotion  caused  him  to  stir  uneasily, 
and  make  the  straw  crack. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  I  cried  ;  "  did  you  hear 
that  mpuse  ?  "  And  I  gathered  my  skirts  up 
in  my  horror,  and  huddled  my  ankles  one 
against  the  other  in  the  extremity  of  fear. 

**  A  mouse  ?  "  the  Captain  says  ;  **  must 
have  been  a  very  big  one,  dear  lady.  Say 
a  rat  now  ;  liker  a  rat,  I  'm  thinking." 

'*  Oh,  no,"  I  shivered  ;  **  'twas  a  inouse, 
I  'm  positive.  I  felt  his  little  tail  against 
my  shoe.  I  have  no  fear  of  rats — but  a 
mouse,  it  is  a  frightful  creature." 

"That  shoe  must  be  highly  sensitive, 
dear  lady,"  says  the  Captain,  with  a  laugh 
and  holding  down  the  light.  **  Ah  !  I  see 
that  shoe  is  a  carpet-slipper.  A  carpet- 
slipper  on  a  frosty  night.     How  odd  !  " 

I  repeat,  the  Captain  was  become  the 
devil. 

**  Odd  ?  They  are  indeed,"  says  L 
**  That  careless  maid  of  mine  actually 
crammed  my  feet  in  her  haste  into  two 
rights  inside  of  left  and  right.  But  a  carpet- 
slipper  is  a  very  elastic  article,  you  know." 

"Very,"  says  the  Captain,  "and  very 
secret  also." 

"  I  should  think  it  is,"  says  I,  with  an 
air  of  simple  candour.  "  I  would  not  use 
one  else.  You  see,  my  l)apa,  the  Earl, 
objects  to  these  moonlight  trips  of  mine. 
I  thus  use  carpet  -  slippers  that  he  shall 
not  hear  me  pass  his  door  or  walk  across 
the  hall.  And  1  must  implore  you,  Sir,  not 
to  betray  me  in  this  matter." 

Here  1  set  such  a  wistful,  i)leading  gaze 
upon  the  Captain  that  it  nearly  knocked 
him  backwards  from  the  ladder. 

"  ]\Iy  dearest  lady  !  "  and  he  laid  his 
hand  uj)on  his  heart. 

^Icanwhilel  had  notforgotten  my  design. 

"  1  daresay,"  says  I,  "you  would  like  to 
have  one  glimpse,  Sir,  of  Luna  and  her 
satellites.  I  have  an  apparatus  with  me. 
See,  here  's  my  telescope.  A  little  darling 
of  a  creature,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Twisting  half  round  to  where  the 
prisoner  was,  I  began  to  fumble  in  my 
pocket  for  it.  Of  course  1  must  bend  my 
head  to  do  so. 
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**  When  he  leaves  the  ladder,"  says  I  to 
th?  lad  in  the  softest  whisper  ever  used, 
"leap  out  and  down  it  like  the  wind.  Then 
it's  neck  and  heels  10  Scotland  !  " 

Thereupon  1  took  the  file  forth  from  my 
cloak,  and  so  disposed  my  hands  about  it 
that  in  the  insufficient  light  it  became  a 
very  creilitable  telescope.  I  fitted  the 
point  into  my  eye,  and  jutted  forth  the 
handle  with  great  nicety. 

**  Venus  is  in  trine,"  says  I,  with  this 
strange  telescope  trained  upon  the  stars. 

**  And  how  is  Mars  to-night  ?  "  says  the 
Captain  with  a  gallant  interest. 

**  Mars  is  out  of  season,  Sir,"  says  I. 
***  He  is  at  no  advantage.  But  Saturn  and 
some  others  are  wonderfully  bright.  Come 
up  and  gaze.  Sir.  *'Twill  interest  you  rarely, 
I  am  certain  ;  and  1  have  here  the  finest 
little  instrument  that  was  ever  fashioned  by 
the  artifice  of  Italv.  Besides,  the  situation 
of  my  observator)'  is  most  admirably  good." 

But  the  very  watchful  cat  upon  the 
ladder  betrayed  no  disposition  to  come  up 
and  hunt  minutely  for  the  mouse. 

**  If  you  will  lend  me  the  telescope," 
says  he,  **  I  think  I  shall  find  my  present 
station  equally  excellent  for  the  purposes 
of  observation." 

When  he  uttered  the  phrase  **  for  the 
purposes  of  observation,"  ho  looked  as 
simple  as  a  child.  But  I  had  a  desire  to 
strike  him  from  the  lailder  all  the  same. 
Not  by  a  single  word  hail  he  let  me  know 
as  yet  whether  design  or  accident  had 
brought  him  of  all  places  to  this  particular 
ladder  at  this  particular  hour.  Long  as  I 
had  fenced  he  was  as  inscrutable  as  his 
solitaire.  I  was  not  wiser  in  one  instance 
than  when  I  had  begun.  Yet  I  was 
entitled  to  a  guess,  and  alas !  it  was  a 
gloomy  one. 

*'  Captain  Grantley."  says  I,  with  a  foot- 
tap  of  petulance,  **  I  have  invited  you  to 
my  observatory." 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  night,"  says  he. 
It  was  so  deftlv  couched  that  for  niv  life  I 
was  not  certain  uhethrr  it  was  intended 
for  a  stinging  insult  or  a  very  neat  evasion. 
But  though  forced  to  atlmire  a  hit  so  deli- 
cate and  so  palpable,  I  was  extremely 
angry  too,  for  circumstances  had  left  me 
«ntirelv  to    lii.s   tender  mercies.     Yet  the 


rebel,  having  heard  his  speech,  jumped  at 
once  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  rather  an 
insinuation  than  a  subterfuge,  and  being  a 
boy,  and  therefore  hot  with  his  heroics, 
was  mighty  impetuous  for  what  he  con- 
sidered the  honour  of  his  chamj)ion.  And 
although  the  act  would  certainly  have 
involved  hks  life,  he  was  quite  prepared  to 
retaliate  upon  the  Captain's  person,  that  I 
might  be  avenged. 

Happily  I  divined  his  intention  just  in 
time.  I  caught  the  cracking  of  the  straw, 
gave  back  a  step  and  screamed  a  little, 
drew  my  petticoats  together,  and  set  one 
heel  as  heavily  as  I  could  on  the  uprising 
rebel's  breast. 

**  The  mouse  !  "  I  cried  ;  "  there  it  is 
again.  Did  you  not  hear  it,  Sir  ?  Oh,  I 
am  in  such  horrid  fear !  Captain,  do  come 
up  and  catch  it  for  me  by  the  tail  \ " 

Now  my  mind  was  so  involved  in  the 
escape  of  this  staunch  and  lijonest  lad  that 
you  will  see  it  was  quite  heedless  as  to  the 
degree  these  requests  might  implicate 
myself.  In  the  end,  however,  the  Captain 
himself  proved  sufiiciently  a  gentleman  to 
redeem  me  from  this  unlucky  situation. 
Cirantley,  the  town -bred  fop.  •  hail  just 
pierced  me  keenly  with  his  wit ;  but  ne.xt 
moment  Grantlev,  officer  of  the  Kini;-,  and 
defender  of  his  country,  came  bravely  to 
my  aid. 

**  ^ly  Lady  Barbara,"  says  he  mildly,  but 
abating  somewhat  the  mincing  accents  of 
the  exquisite,  *'  I  think  this  mummery  hath 
gone  on  long  enough.  '  Tis  a  ver}'  dan- 
gerous game  for  us  both  to  play  ;  and. 
Madam,  I  think  the  more  especially  for 
you,  since  the  more  beautiful  a  woman  is, 
the  more  perturbed  the  world  is  for  her 
reputation.  And,  my  dear  lady,  you  really 
should  consider  the  limitations  of  us  poor 
susceptibles  ;  we  are  very  frail,  sometimes, 
you  know.  But  let  us  have  an  end  to  the 
acting  of  this  play." 

'*  Play !  "  says  I,  with  sweet  surprise. 
**  Sir,  to  what  do  you  refer.''" 

I  gazed  at  him  with  perfect  innocence, 
but  I  thought  I  heard  sounds  of  hard,  deep 
breathing  issue  from  the  straw  behind  me. 

*'  My  Lady  Barbara,"  the  Captain  said, 
and  setting  the  lantern  a  point  the  nearer 
to  mv  face  to  mark  the  effect  of  his  words 
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upon  it,  **  your  conduct  in  this  matter,  I  will 
confess,  hath  been  exceeding  creditable 
to  your  heart.  But  in  the  name  of  the  King 
I  summon  one  Anthony  Dare,  lying  there 
behind  you,  to  stand  forth  from  that 
straw." 

Now  there  was  not  a  word  in  this 
demand  beyond  what  I  should  have  antici- 
pated from  the  first,  but  my  adversary  had 
fenced  and  toy?d  with  me  so  long  that 
he  had  almost  weaned  my  mind  from 
thinking  that  he  knew  of  my  attempt  and 
the  poor  prisoner's  situation.  And  in  the 
very  breath  of  this  avowal  he  let  me  see 
that  he  had  ordered  his  tactics  with  so 
complete  a  skill  that  the  prisoner's  doom 
was  sealed.  Before  the  final  word  was 
uttered  a  cocked  pistol  was  pointed  at  the 
straw.  The  lad  concealed  amongst  it, 
feeling  that  all  was  over,  made  an  attempt 
to  rise.  Perhaps  his  idea  was  to  throw 
himself  upon  his  wary  foe,  but  that,  I  saw, 
was  certain  death.  He  would  have  been 
shot  down  like  a  dog.  Thus  by  the  renewed 
pressure  of  my  heel  upon  his  breast,  I  was 
able  still  to  restrain  him.  Indeed,  I  was 
already  ploughing  up  my  wits  to  find 
another  plan.  It  is  a  part  of  my  character 
never  to  surrender  until  I  am  comi)elled. 
Till  my  adversary  wins,  I  have  not  lost,  and 
the  nearer  he  be  to  victory,  the  greater 
the  danger  that  besets  him. 

"  Captain,"  says  I,  with  a  meek,  sad 
smile,  **  I  have  played  my  game,  and  I 
have  lost  it.  Victory  sits  with  you.  Let 
me  compliment  you  on  your  superior  skill. 
Sir,  and  crave  your  leave  now  to  withdraw." 

I  said  this  as  humbly  as  you  please.  I 
hung  my  head,  and  the  limp  /Icjection  of 
my  form  betrayed  how  utterly  I  was  beaten. 
Every  spark  of  sj)irit  was  gone  out  of 
me,  apparently.  The  Captain  was  not 
ungenerous,  and  seeing  me  so  badly 
gravelled  and  that  I  took  thus  sincerely 
mv  reverses,  was  kind  enough  to  sav — 

*'  My  Lady  Barbara,  you  have  played  a 
bold  and  skilful  game,  and  I  tender  you 
my  compliments  upon  it." 

My  cunning  gentleman  I  could  see  had 
been  taken  ofT  his  guard  a  little  by  my 
lowliness  of  bearing-  He  did  not  discern 
that  'twas  in  my  mind,  despite  the  fact  that 
both  the  prisoner  and  myself  were  utterly 


at  the  mercy  of  his  pistol,  to  attempt  quite 
the  boldest  stroke  of  all. 

It  was  now  that  I  withdrew  my  slipper 
from  the  prisoner's  breast  and  walked  up- 
in  the  most  natural  way  one  could  imagine 
to  within  a  foot  of  where  the  Captain  stood 
upon  the  ladder,  smiling  with  something 
of  the  air  of  Alexander.  I  took  my  steps- 
with  such  discretion  and  feigned  a  simple 
negligence  so  well  that  he  suspected 
nothing.  My  Lady  Barbara  being  my 
Lady  Barbara,  he  had,  of  course,  nothing 
to  suspect. 

"  I  wish  to  descend  if  you  will  allow  me,. 
Sir,"  says  I,  **  for  I  cannot  bear  to  stand 
by  and  see  my  unhappy  friend  retaken." 

He  was  preparing  to  accommodate  me 
in  this  perfectly  humane  request  when^ 
tightening  my  fingers  on  the  file,  I  struck, 
the  butt  of  his  pistol  with  all  my  strength, 
and  straight  the  weapon  dropped  from  his- 
hand  and  clattered  ten  feet  to  the  stones 
below.  The  prisoner  at  my  back  was  mar- 
vellously quick.  In  almost  the  same  instant, 
as  the  pistol  tinkled  on  the  yard  the  lad 
was  up.  He  flew  at  the  astonished  Cap- 
tain like  a  cat,  and  struck  him  full  and 
neat  just  underneath  the  jaw.  *Twas  a 
murderous  blow,  and  the  horrid  thud  it 
made  quite  turned  my  stomach  over. 
But  it  was  not  a  time  for  niceties.  The 
Captain  tumbled  backwards  down  the 
ladder,  neck  and  heels ;  his  lantern  was 
shattered  to  a  thousand  atoms ;  and  in 
two  seconds  he,  the  pistol,  broken  glass, 
and  much  good  benzol ine  w^ere  in  a  heap 
upon  the  stones.  The  prisoner  waited  for 
no  courtesies.  He  did  not  even  give  his- 
foe  the  chance  of  a  recovery ;  for,  disdain- 
ing to  use  the  ladder,  he  jumped  to  the 
ground  in  such  a  calculated  way  that  he 
descended  with  his  hands  and  knees  upon 
the  Captain's  prostrate  person. 

Now  it  was  evident  that  much  more 
than  this  was  required  to  provide  the 
Captain's  quietus,  for  so  soon  as  the 
prisoner  fell  upon  his  body  he  clasped 
him  by  the  waist  and  clung  to  him  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  leech.  For  a  full  minute 
they  fought  and  wrestled  on  the  ground, 
and  felt  for  one  another's  throats.  But  the 
Captain  underneath  found  the  arguments 
of  the  man  on  the  top  too  forcible.  Thus  by 
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the  time  that  I  was  down  the  ladder  the 
rrhcl  had  managed  to  extricate  himself,  and 
was  running  away  as  hard  as  he  was  able. 

And  here  it  was  that  fortune  treated  him 
so  cruelly.  The  hours  he  had  passed  in 
prison  with  limbs  cramped  up  and  bound 
had  told  too  sure  a  tale.  He  was  unable 
to  move  beyond  half  the  pace  a  healthy 
and  clean-limbed  youth  should  be  able  to 
employ.  And  the  Captain  was  a  person 
of  the  truest  mettle.  Despite  the  several 
shocks  he  had  undergone  and  the  bruises 
he  had  suffered,  he  was  up  without  a 
moment's  pause,  and  running  the  rebel 
down  with  rare  agility.  In  his  haste, 
though,  there  was  a  highly  necessary 
article  that  he  had  failed  to  regard.  That 
was  the  pistol  lying  on  the  ground  beside 
him.  And  it  will  prove  to  you  that  I  was 
still  playing  the  prisoner's  game  with  all 
my  wits  when  I  say  that  I  pounced  on  it 
and  threw  it  up  into  the  hayloft,  where  it 
could  be  no  use  to  anybody.  Then  I 
sped  after  the  pair  of  runners  to  see  what 
the  outcome  was  to  be.  They  were  racing 
through  a  gate  that  led  into  the  park, 
which  slept  in  a  pale,  cold  silence  beneath 
the  peaceful  moon. 

I  had  not  run  a  hundred  yards  when, 
alas !  the  issue  grew  too  plain.  Yard  by 
yard  the  Captain  bore  down  upon  his  foe. 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  minutes  ere  he 
once  more  had  him  at  his  mercy.  Hut 
observing  their  movements  eagerly  as  I 
went,  a  thrill  of  horror  trembk-d  through 
my  heart,  for  I  clearly  saw  th(»  fugitive 
clap  his  hand  into  his  coat,  and  even  as 
he  ran,  withdraw  something  from  it 
secretiv.  He  concealed  it  with  his  hand. 
But  in  a  flash  it  was  in  my  mind  that  this 
was  the  loaded  pistol  I  had  given  him. 
And  the  Captain  was  unarmed. 

If  you  give  rein  enough  to  mischief,  it 
may  leail  you  into  many  and  strange 
things.  Hut  1  think  it  should  always  draw 
the  line  at  nuinler.  Much  as  I  would 
have  paid  for  the  prisoner's  escape,  'twas 
more  than  1  could  eiulure  to  witness  a 
stark  and  naketl  murder.  Mind.  I  did  not 
enter  iiiU)  the  merits  of  the  case  at  all. 
I  would  have  the  lad  escapr  at  every  cost, 
but  none  thr  less,  nuirdrr  must  be  [>re- 
vented.     And  now   1  >aw  that  thi*   holder 


of  the  pistol  was  tailing  off  in  his 
speed  so  palpably  that  he  must  soon  be 
overtaken.  There  was  a  reason  for  his 
tardiness,  however.  He  was  waiting  till 
his  pursuer  should  come  within  a  yard  or 
two  ;  then  he  would  whip  round  and  dis- 
charge the  pistol  straight  into  his  body. 

This  idea,  together  with  the  thought 
that  I  had  armed  him  for  the  deed,  was 
more  than  1  could  suffer.  A  wretched 
sickness  overtook  me.  But  it  made  me 
the  more  determined  to  save  the  Captain 
if  I  could.  Therefore,  I  knit  my  teeth 
ui)on  the  weak  cries  of  my  terror,  and  ran, 
and  ran,  and  ran  till  1  came  within  hailing 
distance  of  them,  for  both  had  now  much 
slackened  in  their  running.  Haply  the 
Captain  had  at  last  observed  the  weapon 
of  his  enemy  and  had  interpreted  his 
bloody  motive.  Thus,  while  the  one 
awaited  the  coming  of  his  foe,  the  other 
warily  approached,  but  with  no  abatement 
of  his  courage  :  whilst  I,  profiting  by  these 
manoeuvres,  was  soon  at  the  place  where 
they  had  disposed  themselves  for  their 
battle.  

CHAP  it: R  IV. 

OF    AN    GDI)    PASSAGE    IN    THE    MEADOW. 

"  For  the  love  of  (iod,  my  lad,  don't  fire  !  " 
I  cried  to  the  rebel  at  the  pitch  of  the  little 
voice  that  vet  was  left  me. 

They  had  now  halted,  and  stood  con- 
fronting one  another  very  close  in  the 
dewy  grass  of  the  open  meadow,  while  the 
moon  wrapped  them  in  her  creepy  light. 
For,  perhaps,  while  one  might  count  thirty 
they  stood  apart  with  as  little  motion  as 
the  ghostly  trees,  in  a  tense  and  straining 
silence.     Again  I  cried — 

"Oh,  hold  your  fire,  my  lad!"  more 
instantly  than  ever.  And  as  I  thus 
implored  him,  I  made  a  great  effort  to 
overtake  and  get  between  them.  But  the 
matter  was  now  gone  utterly  beyond  any 
control  of  mine.  They  gave  me  no  more 
heed  than  I  had  been  a  tuft  of  grass.  And 
whether  'twas  that  the  sound  of  me  behind 
him  spurred  the  Captain  to  a  fury,  or  that 
he  risked  his  life  from  calculation,  sure,  I 
can  never  say,  for,  as  I  came  up.  without  a 
word  the  Captain  sprang  and  the  prisoner 
shot  together.     At  the  fierce  crack  of  the 
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pistol  the  Captain  fell  from  his  full 
height  upon  the  turf,  and  I  recoiled 
from  the  report  and  felt  all  at  once 
the  wet  grass  tickling  my  face  ;  where- 
on a  sudden  darkness  filled  my  eyes» 
and  1  lost  the  sense  of  where  I  was.  For 
some  little  time  I  must  have  been  insen- 
sible. But  soon  the  blackness  that  pressed 
upon  my  eyelids  lifted  somewhat,  and  the 
buzzing  in  my  ears  abated.  'Twas  then 
that  I  found  myself  sitting  in  a  most  quaint 
fashion  on  the  grass,  though  the  manner 
of  my  falling  on  that  wet  sward  was  a  point 
more  than  my  knowledge.  A  comic  figure 
I  must  have  cut,  and  I  believe  my  earliest 
feeling  was  one  of  deep  relief  that  there 
was  but  one  spectator  of  my  plight — he  the 
Captain,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  in  no 
prettier  case.  I  was  at  first  disposed  to 
attribute  my  preposterous  state  to  the 
wrought  condition  of  my  nerves,  and  had 
half  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  even 
this  pretext  was  insuflicient  for  so  extreme 
a  situation,  when  I  grew  dimly  conscious 
that  a  sort  of  fiery  pain  was  throbbing  in 
one  shoulder.  It  was  then  I  knew  that  I 
was  hit.  ^Meantime  poor  Caj)tain  (irantley 
was  striving  hard  to  risi*.  Twic  c  hr  tried, 
and  twice  he  failed  and  fell  back  on  the 
grass.  The  second  lime  he  groaned  an 
oath,  for  his  eyes  had  fallen  on  the  swift 
figure  of  the  prisoner  fading  in  the  dew. 

"  Dammy,  Jimmy  !  "  says  he  to  himself, 
struggling  for  the  third  time  to  regain  his 
feet  antl  failing.  "It's  no  go,  mv  lad. 
You  are  taken   son)ewhere." 

Thereupon  he  sat  up  in  the  gras>  and 
began  to  whistle  with  grave  l)ra\ad(^  an 
odd  strain  from  the  "  Beggar's  ()j)era." 
Then  my  n>erry  gentleman  turned  and 
looked  at  me.  I  also  was  silting  uj)  in 
the  grass,  |)erhaps  a  dozen  y.irds  away,  and 
was  in  almost  an  identi(\'il  posture  to  him- 
self, except  that  mine  was  a  matter  of  the 
nerves  and  .shoulder.  But  if  vou  could 
have  found  a  more  comic  pair  u|)on  the 
surface  of  thr  earth  than  we  made  just 
then,  I  should  bi  glad  to  learn  their  where- 
abouts, for  to  behnld  them  would  well 
repay  a  pilgrimage. 

"  Whv  ble-.s  niv  soul,  mv  Ladv  Bar- 
bara  !  "  he  cries  in  a  tone  of  deep  concern, 
"do  not  tell  me  that  vou  are  taken  loo!  '* 


'*  I  fear  1  am,"  says  I  with  a  great  desire 
to  swoon,  for  my  shoulder  was  as  hot  and 
wet  as  possible. 

"  But  not  grievously,  I  hope,'*  says  he. 

**  Sure  I  do  not  know,"  I  answered 
weakly.  And  sure  I  didn't !  For  I  felt 
so  utterly  foreign  at  this  moment  to  my 
usual  confident  and  livelv  self,  that  I  was 
not  certain  whether  1  was  really  caught  at 
all  or  whether  I  was  about  to  die.  The 
Captain,  however,  was  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  this.  With  the  aid  of  two  hands  and 
one  knee,  he  crawled  towards  me,  drag- 
ging his  shattered  mend)er  through  the 
grass  as  stiffly  as  a  pole,  so  that  it  seemed 
to  trail  after  the  remainder  of  his  body  in 
the  manner  of  a  wounded  snake.  When 
he  reached  my  side,  though  I  think  I  was 
very  nearly  dying  for  a  little  sympathy,  he 
compelled  me  to  extend  all  that  I  was 
expending  on  myself  to  him.  The  moon- 
light, beating  fully  on  his  face,  showed  it 
livid  ami  drawn  with  pain. 

'*  Why,  my  dear  man,"  says  I,  '*  what 
have  you  dragged  yourself  here  to  do  .-'  " 
For,  seeing  him  in  this  extremity,  I  forgot 
all  about  mv  shoulder,  which  reallv  seemed 
to  have  had  no  more  than  one  stroke  from 
a  whip  laid  on  it. 

*•  To  succour  vou,"  savs  he,  '*  if  vou  will 
permit  me." 

•'Then  I  won't,"  savs  1,  *' for 'lis  vou 
that 's  wanting  aid." 

"  Psha  !  "  says  he  ;  "a  mere  scratch, 
my  dearest  lady." 

Now  that  was  not  the  truth,  for  the  man 
was  in  such  agony  that  he  could  scarcely 
speak.  Yet  1  thought  his  courage  ad- 
mirable. Here  it  was  1  made  an  attempt 
to  rise  on  my  own  account,  and  with  far 
better  success  than  he.  But  so  soon  as  I 
stood  up,  my  head  reeled  and  swayetl  and 
nearlv  brought  me  to  the  grass  again. 

1  think  it  must  have  been  the  presence 
of  the  Captain  that  saved  me  from  faint- 
ing on  the  s|)ot.  But  having  once  fought 
down  that  supreme  desire,  my  strength 
unaccountably  returned,  and  I  iletermined 
to  set  f(jrth  strait^htwav  to  the  house  to 
procure  assistance  for  th«'  Ca|)tain,  who 
was  still  sitting  on  the  turf  as  helpless  as 
a  babv. 

"  I  bee  of  vou,"   savs    bv,  (A^stTxintr  nie 
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to  be  already  fit  for  travel,  **  to  instruct  one 
of  your  people  to  call  my  men  at  once." 

**  By  my  faith  no,"  says  1,  '*  that  poor 
lad  must  have  as  much  start  of  you  and 
your  men  as  possible.  Captain;  you  forget 
that  I  am  a  rebel." 

**  Under  your  pardon  I  do  not,"  says  he, 
while  a  groan  rose  to  his  lips.  **  And  would 
that  1  might  dissemble  it,  for  this  may 
prove  a  very  awkward  business." 

*Twas  a  smothered  threat,  of  course,  but 
1  smiled  at  it  demurelv. 

However,  my  present  plan  to  assist  the 
prisoner's  escape  was  unluckily  doomed  to 
a  frustration.  A  sentr)-  had  been  despatched 
Irom  the  house  to  relieve  the  one  on  guard 
at  the  stable-door.  Finding  him  asleep, 
and  the  prisoner  gone,  he  had  repaired  to 
his  comrades,  and  then  to  the  Captain's 
room  with  a  report  of  the  occurrence. 
'I'hat  bird  was  also  flown.  Thfreupon  the 
whole  house  was  put  in  a  commotion,  some- 
where on  the  stroke  of  four  of  the  wintry 
morning,  and  the  soldiers  issued  forth  in  a 
body  to  seek,  high  and  low,  the  rebel  and 
their  officer.  Three  of  them  were  now 
bearing  down  upon  us  in  the  nu'adovv.  In 
a  word,  thev  were  advised  of  their  eoni- 
mander's  accident  and  the  necessity  for 
haste.  Therefore,  summoning  their  fellows, 
they  promptly  unhinged  one  of  the  luirdles 
of  the  park,  and  bore  the  Cai)iain  on  it  to 
his  chamber.  And  as  soon  as  they  had 
done  this,  they  got  to  horse  and  galloped 
hotly  in  [)ursuit  of  the  fleeing  rebel,  who 
had  something  less  than  two  hours'  start 
upon  them. 

**  We  shall  see  him  brought  back  before 
the  day  is  out!"  said  the  Captain  con- 
fidently ;  *'  for  he  hath  never  a  friend  nor  a 
horse  hereby,  nor  a  penny  to  procure  them." 

Meantime  I  was  in  a  panic  of  alarm  on 
mv  own  account.  To  a  woman  of  the 
mode  a  pair  of  unblemished  shoulders 
are  highly  requisite  when  she  repairs  to 
Vauxhall,  the  playhouse,  or  the  King's 
levee.  No  sooner  tlid  the  tear  oppress 
me  that  one  of  ilieni  was  permanently 
mutilated,  than  I  discarded  my  vaj)itlity 
and  went  like  the  wiml  from  the  meadow 
to  mv  chand)er  to  resolve  the  matter  to 
the  test.  I  cannot  possibly  convey  to  you 
the  distresses  of  h()|>e  and   fe'.r  I   sufl*ered 


on  that  journey.  1  never  felt  my  wound 
at  all  now,  and  was  hardlv  conscious  of 
my  weariness.  Thus  in  a  surprising  little 
time  1  was  running  up  the  staircase  to  my 
chamber.  Emblem  was  toastiii":  her  toes 
at  the  hearth,  and  was  very  properly  asleep 
and  dreaming  of  white  satin.  My  vigorous 
entrance  woke  her,  though. 

*'  Come,  wench,  bestir  yoursell  !  "  cries 
1,  in  my  fever  of  alarm,  "and  find  me  the 
lowest-necked  evening  bodice  I  have  got. 
Now,  out  with  it  at  once  and  dress  me  in 
it,  or,  'pon  my  soul !  you  shall  not  have 
that  satin  gown  I  promised  you." 

At  the  mention  of  the  gown  she  flew  to 
a  wardrobe  and  produced  the  necessary 
article  with  a  palpitating  suddenness ; 
whilst  I  threw  oft'  my  cloak  and  ordered 
Mrs.  l^olly  to  remove  the  present  bloodied 
bodice  that  I  wore,  heetlless  of  wounds 
and  other  mortal  things  of  that  sort. 

"Blood  !  oh,  it's  blootl,  my  lady  !  "  cries 
Mrs.'  Polly  Kmbleni  ;  and  her  frightened 
face  was  mottled  white  and  red,  the  very 
pattern  of  my  linen,  with  the  gory  spots 
upon  it.  "Oh,  you  are  hurt,  my  lady! 
Vou  arc*-dreaiifullv  hurt,  1  'm  certain  !  " 

"  Never  you  mind  that,"  says  1,  with  a 
very  Spartan  air;  **  but  just  put  me  in  that 
bodice,  and  tell  me,  for  your  life,  whether 
'twill  conceal  this  wound  or  whether  'twill 
not.  For  if  it  doth  expose  the  scar,"  I 
announced  in  a  manner  highly  tragical, 
whil<-  the  tears  gathered  in  my  eyes,  "  the 
reign  of  mv  Ladv  Barbaritv  is  over." 

'*  Even  if  it  does,"  says  Emblem,  "  we 
may  powder  and  enamel  it,  my  lady." 

"  Psha ! "  cries  I  ;  "  there  is  all  the 
diff('rence  in  the  world  betwixt  a  scar  and 
a  bad  complexion.  Art  can  never  obliterate 
a  scar."  And  here  I  began  to  bite  my 
handkerchief  in  pieces,  being  no  longer 
able  t(^  contain  mvself. 

The  ensuing  minute  was  one  of  the 
most  awful  of  my  life.  It  seemed  as 
though  Emblem — trembling  wretch! — 
would  never  get  that  bodice  on  ;  but,  to 
do  her  justice  in  this  affair,  and  to  act 
kindly  towards  her  character,  I  must 
admit  that  she  betrayed  a  very  proper 
instinct  in  this  matter.  'I'hat  is  to  sav, 
she  was  as  desperately  seized  as  ever  was 
her  mistress  with  the  fear  that  my  peerless 
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shoulders  were  lorn  in  such  a  fashion  that 
a  low  dress  would  be  inadequate  to  hide 
their  mutilation. 

Happily,  the  pistol-ball  had  simply  run 
along  the  skin  and  had  slit  it  open  for  an 
inch  or  two,  quite  low  down  in  the 
shoulder-blade — a  mere  scratch,  in  fact, 
that  let  out  very  little  blood.  Thus  we 
managed  \o  get  one  garment  off  and  the 
other  on,  both  easily  and  painlessly.  Then 
'twas  that  P^mblem  clapped  her  hands,  antl 
gave  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  It  covers  it,  your  la'ship,  by  a  full  two 
inches,'*  she  exclaimed. 

'*  You  are  sure  of  that  ? "  cries  I  in  a 
tremor  of  excitement.  "There  must  be 
no  mistake  about  it,  now.  Bring  me  a 
mirror  here  that  1  may  see  it  for  myself.'* 

This  she  did,  and,  though  the  disturbed 
wound  was  smarting  horribly,  1  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it  until  I  was  assured  that  its  posi- 
tion was  even  as  Mrs.  Polly  Kmblem  said. 
To  describe  the  relief  that  my  mind  im- 
mediately  experienced  would  be  impossible. 

*•  Lord,  that 's  lovely  !  "  cries  1,  and 
fervently  kissed  the  cheek  of  Mrs.  Polly 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  good  old  Lady 
Fortune,  who,  1  am  sure,  kind  soul !  must 
in  her  time  have  been  a  woman  of  the 
mode  !  Hut  then  it  was  that  the  stress  of 
the  night  returned  ;  all  my  weaknesses  con- 
certedly  attacked  me,  and  the  pangs  of  my 
wound  (though  the  wound  was  but  the 
faintest  scratch;  wtTc  so  aggravated  by 
them  that  it  ap|>eare(l  as  if  my  flesh  w(,'re 
being  nipped  by  a  hundred  red-hot  pincers. 
I  sobbed  out- 

**  (^uick  with  a  cordial,  Kmblem,  for  I 
feel  that  I  must  swoon  I  " 

And  faith!  no  sooner  had  I  said  this 
than  I  swoonetl  in  deadly  earnest.  I  was 
restored  in  good  time,  though,  and,  having 
had  my  shoulder  bathed  and  a  plaster  i)ut 
upon  it,  I  was  got  to  bed,  and  slept 
prnfoiindly  till  some  time  after  two  o'clock 
of  the  afternoon. 

W  hen  I  opened  my  eyes  I  saw  that  the 
room  was  darkened,  and  that  anxious 
Mrs.  Polly,  l)r.  Paradise  ij)hy.sician-in- 
ordinary  to  all  the  coimtv  families  about  . 
anil  no  les^  a  person  than  mv  aunt,  the 
dowager,  were  sitting  in  a  row  beside  the 
bed,  and  looking  at  me  solemnly. 


*'  (iood  evening  to  you,  doctor,"  says  L 
feeling  perfectly  restored  by  so  sound  a 
slumber;  "or  is  it  afternoon.^  Or  is  it 
morning  .-•  But  I  daresay  you  propose  to 
make  a  case  of  this.'* 

**  Well,  Madam,"  says  the  twinkling, 
old,  and  snuffy  rogue,  **  you  are  suffering 
from  shock,  and  a  contused  and  lacerated 
shoulder.  Therefore  I.  prescribe  rest  and 
quiet,  and  would  recommend  that  you 
keep  your  bed  for  at  least  a  week." 

*•  Then  I  must  be  pretty  bad,"  says  L 

**  True,  true,  dear  Lady  Barbara,"  says 
he  insinuatingly,  **  although,  if  I  may 
presume  to  say  so,  1  think  *  pretty  bad ' 
is  an  expression  scarce  adequate  to  your 
condition." 

**Kh,  what  ?"  says  L 

*'  Of  course,  my  dear  lady,"  he  explained 
with  wicked  emphasis,  **  it  is  the  condition 
of  your  corporal  body  that  I  refer  to.'' 
And  the  sly  old  villain  smiled  and  bowed 
in  a  very  disconcerting  manner. 

Now  it  does  you  not  a  tittle  of  service 
anyway  to  chop  dialectics  with  your  doctor. 
He  knows  everything  about  your  way  of 
life  ;  your  past,  your  future,  and  your 
present  state,  and  he  can  pepper  you  with 
phrases  that  seem  as  harmless  as  the  alpha- 
bet, if  you  look  at  them  from  the  [)oint  of 
view  of  a  physician.  Vet  if  the  world 
chouses  to  {jlace  its  own  construction  on 
them,  it  woukl  not  fei'l  tempted  to  mistake- 
one  for  an  archangel.  In  short,  your 
doctor  is  not  the  person  you  should  lead  int<> 
a  discourse  in  the  presence  of  your  aunt. 

*'  Then  1  must  keep  my  bed  for  at  least 
a  week  ?  "  says  1. 

"  I  should  str(>nu:lv  advise  it,"  savs  old 
Paradi.se. 

"  Indeed  vou  wouUl,  Sir,"  savs  1  sweetly; 
"then,  Kmblem,  fetch  me  my  spotted 
taffety,  for  I  |)ropose  instantly  to  get  up." 

And,  to  the  indignation  of  my  aunt,  the 
dowager,  who  regardtnl  the  whole  tribe  of 
doctors  as  reliLnouslv  as  the  Brahmins  do 
their  sacred  bull,  1  suddenly  renounced  the 
sheets,  sat  on  the  margin  of  the  bed,  antl 
bade  lunbh'm  draw  mv  stockings  on.  In 
my  ex|»erience  this  hath  j)r<'»ved  the 
exacte>t  mode  of  routing  the  whole 
infernal  faculty.  !><»  not  argue  with  them, 
for  their  whole  art   consists  in    contriving 
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new  and  elegant  diseases  for  persons  of  an 
vncompromisin*^  health.  Therefore  at  this 
moment  mv  aunt,  with  a  shake  of  her 
wintry  curls  at  me,  invited  the  doctor  to  a 
dish  of  tea  downstairs  and  a  game  at 
cribbage  afterwards.  Thus,  before  my 
second  stocking  was  drawn  on  they  had 
departed,  but  had  left  behind  volumes  of 
horrid  prophecies  of  blood-poisoning,  high 
fever,  and  five-and- twenty  other  things. 

**  Now  lock  the  door,  my  Emblem," 
says  1  cheerfully,  **  and  tell  me  every  bit 
^f  news  " 

*'  If  1  were  you,  my  lady,"  Emblem 
says,  **  I  would  get  back  to  bed  this  instant 
and  grow  very  ill  indeed.  For  Captain 
(irantley  is  drawing  a  complaint  up  in  this 
matter,  and  thinks  that  upon  the  strength 
of  it  the  Government  will  feel  compelled 
to  arrest  you  for  high  treason,  and  send 
you  to  the  Tower." 

*'  High  what  ?**  cries  1.  "  Send  me  to 
the  where  ?  \Vhy,  upon  my  soul,  did  any 
man  ever  speak  such  nonsense  in  his 
natural  !  As  though  the  Government 
would  do  anything  of  the  kind !  * Twas 
but  a  piece  of  mischief — I  meant  no  harm. 
I  *m  certain  I  never  wished  to  hurt  the 
"Captain,  who,  by  the  way,  is  much  cleverer 
and  braver  than  I  had  supposed.  *  Twas 
but  a  piece  of  fun,  I  say.  And  if  the  poor 
lad  did  escape — well,  he  was  a  very  pretty 
lad,  and  1  am  certainly  not  sorry.  Arrest 
me  !  Send  me  to  the  Tower  !  Pah  !  The 
<jOvernment  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind ! 
Why,  F'.mblem,  wliat  is  it  that  I  *ve  done.'^" 

'*  Sure  I  don't  know,  mv  ladv,"  savs  the 
faithful  creature,  beginning  to  whimper 
like  a  child;  *'you  have  done  nothing 
verv  wicked  as  I  can  see.  Of  course  he 
•was  a  prisoner ;  but  then  there  is  lots  of 
•other  prisoners,  and  plenty  as  big  as  he, 
and  bigger  if  it  comes  to  that." 

"  Why,  of  course  there  are,  you  silly 
goosj,"  says  1. 

**  And  you  never  meant  that  thi»  Captain 
should  be  hurt,  mv  ladv  .'' " 

**  I  would  not  have  hurt  him  for  the 
world,"  savs  1.  '*  Now  drv  vour  eves,  mv 
girl.  The  Government  hath  no  more  of 
a  case  against  me  than  it  hath  against  tfee 
Pope  of  Rome.  And»cven  if  it  had,  it  is 
too  well  bred  to  dare  to  prefer  it  against 


Bab  Gossiter ;  besides,  it  is  not  as  though 
there  was  any  malice  in  the  thing.  And 
as  you  say,  a  prisoner  more  or  a  prisoner 
less  doth  matter  not  a  little  bit." 

**  But,"  says  the  foolish  Emblem,  weep- 
ing more  than  ever,  "  my  lord  is  ver}'  much 
concerned  at  tiie  Captain's  disposition. 
Why,  my  lady,  I  heard  him  say  not  an  hour 
ago  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  and 
that  the  consequences  must  be  faced." 

**  Consequences  !  "  laughed  1.  "That 
comes  of  being  a  politician.  Oh,  these 
statesmen  and  Prime  Ministers,  with  their 
grave  faces!  Why,  if  a  chairman  so  much 
as  puts  his  foot  on  a  poodle  dog  in 
Mincing  Lane,  they  talk  of  it  in  whispers 
and  discuss  its  bearing  on  what  they  call 
*  the  situation.*  Or  if  a  washerwoman 
presents  her  husband  with  a  pair  of 
healthy  twins  at  Charing,  there  *s  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  to  see  whether  that 
fact  hath  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
And  it*s  the  nation  this  and  the  nation 
that,  and  they  talk  as  mysterious  as  Jesuits 
with  their  interminable  Whigs  and  their 
pestilential  Tories  whom  nobody  under- 
stands and  nobody  cares  a  farthing  for. 
Send  me  to  the  Tower !  A  set  of  poli- 
ticians, no  handsomer  than  clerg}'men 
and  nothing  like  so  humorous.  La ! 
Emblem,  I  would  like  to  see  'em  do  it  !  " 

1  was  both  angry  and  amused  at  this 
idea,  and  got  into  my  clothes  as  quickly  as 
I  could,  for  I  was  now  on  fire  to  go  and  see 
the  Earl.  The  notion  was  really  too  absurd  ! 

'*  Hou-  is  the  Captain  now  ?"  I  inquired 
while  I  dressed. 

"  His  knee  is  shattered  dreadfully,"  the 
maid  replied,  '*  and  he  will  not  he  able  to 
leave  this  house  for  many  weeks." 

"  That  is  good  news,"  said  1  com- 
placently. **  He  will  be  able  to  amuse 
me  during  these  long  winter  evenings. 
But  tell  me.  Emblem,  is  that  poor  prisoner 
lad  reta'en  ?  The  Ca[)tain  swore  that  his 
soldiers  would  rt^take  him  in  an  hour  or 
two." 

**  They  have  not  returned  yet,"  Emblem 
answered. 

"  Excellent !  "  cried  I ;  **  that 's  made 
my  shoulder  better." 

And  I  fell  to  daouig  up  and  down  the 
chamber  in  the  effervescence  of  my  mood. 

{To  6r  comiimued.) 
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FOR  neat  lilerarj'  slylc.  polished  wit,  and 
delicate  ima[rinative  insight,  Mr.  Henry 
James  is  almost  unrivalled.  He  ha<:  one 
Ii::culiarily  thai  irritates  his  admirers  while  it 
fascinates  them.  He  is  colloquially,  confidenlially 
familiar  with  his  renders,  while  keepinj;  at  a  most 
respectful  distance  froni  his  characters.  But  that 
there  should  be  anything  in  common  between  this 
distinfiuished  writer  and  the  Fat  Boy  in  "Pickwick  " 
sounds  at  first  surprising,  yet.  undoubtedly,  in  liis 
last  book.  The  Two  Magics  (Heineipaonl,  he  has 
written  with  the  same  motive  that  inspired  that 
immortal  youth  when  he  said  to  the  old  lady,  '■  I 
waots  to  make  your  Hesh  creep."  And  he  succeeds 
admirably.  The  book  is  full  of  horror.  It  is  told, 
of  courae.  hy  a  series  of  implications,  suKjjestions, 
and  omissions  (almost  resembling;  polite  winks,  nods, 
and  nud(;eB|,  so  that  certain  rcailers  mi(;ht  complain 
that  loo  much  of  the  work  islcittothcm.  Butitis 
a  woRderful  book,  and  leaves  one  with  a  shuddering, 
painful  impression  carefully  produced  by  the  most 
iiHi-.hed  art. 

T6  lake  up  another  novel  with  a  supernatural 
motive,  called  The  Main  Chance,  by  Chiistabel 
Coleridge  (Hur^t  and  Blackettj.  is  to  descend  to  a 
lower  level.  But  the  book  Ls  dtliKhlful  in  its  way, 
clever,  briKhl,  and  well  written,  though  the  atmo- 
sphere of  "  spooks  "  is  not  eonvincint;.  When  (luy 
(ells  the  story  of  meeting  his  double  on  the 
bridge,  one  simply  doesn't  believe  him.  ll  has, 
however,  some  merit,  in  that  it  is  fresh  and  with  an 

In  Tht  open  Question,  by  C.  E.  Kaimond 
(Heinemann),  we  havca  work  that  is  sure  u>  excite 
discussion,  and  be  road  with  interest  on  account  of 
its  subject.  Either  medical  or  religious  subjects 
always,  strangely  enough,  attract  a  large  public  in 
England,  when  produced  in  the  form  of  a  novel. 
Cases  of  conscience  or  consumption  are  invariably 
popular.  Here  we  have  both,  idso  scientific  scruples, 


devoted  love,  and  suicide  on  principle.  The  book  is 
written  with  thought  and  painstaking  care:  the 
author  is  a, conscientious  workman.  The  peculiar 
treatment  of  the  subject  holds  one's  attention,  and 
this  is  curious,  for  the  characters  cannot  be  said  to 
live.  They  are  well  studied,  carefully  lh:iught^)ut 
abstractions.  Thus,  in  spite  of  its  really  remark- 
able clevvmess,  Ihe  Open  Question  is  not  in  the 
best  sense  artistically  successful  as  a  novel.  In  a 
novel,  that  the  characters  should  live  is  everything. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  serious  or 
depressing  subjects  to  the  most  delicious  nonsense 
in  the  worlds  7;i,/j  i(Vc«  a  7wist.  by  the  "Belgian 
Hare"  (Edward  Arnold).  This  is  the  best  book 
of  the  kind  since  ■■  Edward  I.ear."  Here  is  a 
charming  specimen  of  the  ■■  Aninial  RhjTnes  "— 


Tlwrp 


Than  i< 


b,-  bin. 


by  th-  Dm- 


Th-  illustrations  (by  Mr.  Reed,  of  Punch)  are 
delightful,  and  the  book  ought  to  have  as  per- 
manent a  place  in  the  child's  librarv  as  "  Alice  in 
Wonderland."  It  would  be  an  idenl  Christmas 
present  for  a  child.     The  '■  Belgian  Hare  "  should 

T!te  Frank  Lockwood  Sketch-Heok  (published 
by  Arnold)  is  extremely  interesting,  though  of 
unequal  merit.  Sir  Frank  Lock  wood  himself 
valued  his  own  sketches  so  little  that  he  would 
leave  them  carelessly  about,  and  ofien  Xosb.  <.V.t\R.  'i 
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some  friend  did  not  ca;^crly  pick  them  up  and 
collect  them.  I  fancy  that  he  would  not  have 
wished  to  publish  all  of  these.  Perhaps  they 
seem  better  than  they  are  in  contrast  to  the 
frontispiece.  This  fxirtrait  of  the  well-known 
Q.C.,  by  Mr.  Kendal,  merely  scn-es  to  show 
that  because  a  man  is  a  popular  actor  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  is  an  admirable  draughtsman. 
The  garden -seat  on  which  the  legal  luminary  is 
resting  no  more  n bumbles  a  garden-seat  than  the 
portrait  resembles  Sir  Frank.  The  trees  in  the 
garden  are  like  the  little  trees  in  children's  toy- 
farms,  and  one  misses  the  little  stands  in  which 
they  are  usually  fixed.  We  have  seen  better 
sketches  of  Mr.  Justice  Day  than  those  in  this 
collection,  which  certainly  do  not  do  justice  to  the 
man  who  has  verj*  thoroughly  earned  his  reputation 
for  being  the  plainest  man  on  the  Bench.  Sir 
Frank  Lockwood  was  most  happy  in  hisportraiu 
of  Sir  Henr>-  Hawkins,  Baron  Pollock,  Lord  James 
of  Hereford,  and  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
completely  and  systematically  failed  with  Mr. 
Carson  and  Sir  Edward  Clarke.  IV-rhaps  the  best 
of  all  is  the  last  sketch  of  Sir  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Sir  Frank  Lockwood 's  ideas  of  the  construction  of  a 
iioise  are,  like  Sam  Wellcr's  knowledge  of  London, 
«*  extensive  and  peculiar,"  but  his  sense  of 
humour  is  perennial,  and  his  dr>'  forensic  wit 
pleasantly  sugars  the  somewhat  bitter  pill  of  his 
impromptu  sketches. 

A  sumptuous  volume  is  the  new  edition  of  Ben 
Jonson's  Volpon^y  or  the  Fox  (Smithcrs,  5,  Old  Bond 
Street),  with  a  frontispiece  and  cover-design  by 
Aubrey  Beardsley.  A  melancholy  interest  attaches 
to  these  drawings,  almost  the  last  work  of  the 
gifted  young  artist,  who  undoubtedly  revolutionised 
black-and-white  work.  A  very  charming  critical 
essay  by  Robert  Ross  at  the  l)eginning  of  the 
volume  is  well  worth  reading,  l)eing  admirably 
written.  As  the  l)it)gra[)hcr  ver)'  rightly  says,  ''If 
the  histor)'  of  grotesque  remains  to  l)c  written,  it  is 
already  illustrated  by  Beardsley 's  art.  A  subject 
little  understood,  it  belongs  to  the  tlim  ways  of 
criticism.  There  is  no  canon  or  school ;  and  the 
artist  is  allowed  to  be  v^ilful,  untrariimelled  by 
rule  or  precedent.  .  .  .  The  word  '  eccentric,'  with 
*  grotesque.' and  '  picturcs(|ue,' is  more  misapplied 
than  any  wonl  in  the  English  language.  .  .  .  The 
decoration  on  the  Parthenon  was  so  eccentric  that 
Pheidias  was  put  in  pris<m.  .  .  .  The  work  of 
Mr.  Whistler  and  .Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  not 
long  ago  derided  as  eccentric,  is  now  accepted  as 
classic.  Wherever  a  verdict  is  solicited  from  the 
uneducated,  all  new  art  will  Ik'  dubl>ed  eccentric, 
trampled  on.  and  despised,  even  as  the  first  tulip 
that  blossomed  in  England  was  roote.1  out  and 
burnt  for  a  worthless  weed  by  the  ct)n'Cieniious 
Scotch  gardener." 

MoorfteU  (Arnold)  is  another  of  those  numerous 
Attempts  to  reproduce  a  past  century  that  ire  so 
rarely  completely  successful.     If  modernity  of  form 


would  have  been  more  congenial  to  the  at:t!ior,  at 
least  he  has  had  Stevenson  well  before  his  eyes,  and 
he  could  have  no  more  admirable  model. 

The  Hypocrite^  by  an  anon>'mous  author  (pub- 
lished by  Greening  and  Co.),  is  ore  of  those 
would-be  smart  and  daring  works  that  will  alwa^-s 
command  a  public,  for  it  is  given  to  few  to  know- 
real  from  sham  cleverness  If  a  sentence  takes  an 
epigrammatic  form  people  imagine  it  must  l)e 
A^-itty,  and  if  an  unscrupulous  adventurer  is  de- 
scribed in  audacious  terms,  they  think  it  shows 
knowledge  of  life.  The  book  is  decidedly  amusing 
from  time  to  time.  It  must  have  been  written  by 
a  ver}*  young  author,  who  as  he  grows  older  u-ill 
become  less  c}'nical  and  less  melodramatic.  He 
certainly  shows  promise,  but  the  book  is  far  too 
richly  stre>Mi  with  half-uitted  epigrams  and  dark 
savings  to  be  of  much  literar>*  value.  1  he  cover  is 
quite  aelightful,  and  the  villains  suggested  by  it. 
though  oidently  intended  to  be  extremely  modem, 
are  unintentionally  transpontine.  The  pleasantcst 
part  of  it  is  the  evidently  personal  flavour  of 
Oxfoid. 

For  a  thoroughly  delightful  novel  commend  me 
to  lite  Town  Traveller^  by  George  Gissing 
(Methuen).  Mr.  Gammon,  the  hero,  is  a  creation. 
He  travelled  (commercially)  in  town  for  various 
firms.  No  one  can  help  feeling  symj)athy  for  his 
genial  personality  and  his  delightful  weakness  for 
collecting  "  bow  -  woa^-s,"  which  he  keeps  in  a 
public-house  at  Dulwich.  The  book  is  a  iii<:st 
amusing  picture  of  the  life  of  Kennington  Road, 
with  its  bustle  and  dust,  its  business  and  pleasure. 
The  plot  is  suggestive  of  the  now  notorious  Druce 
case.  Polly  Sparks  is  a  wonderful  sketch,  with 
her  love  of  "  rows,"  her  violent  \-ulgarity,  her 
intenv.  respectability,  and  her  crude  views  of  life. 
This  is  how  she  announces  to  Mr.  Gammon  that 
she  wisht*s  to  break  oft'  their  engagement  and  many 
another  man  — 

"  Dear  Mr.  (iammon,  —  1  don't  think  we  are 
suited  to  each  other,  which  i^  Injtter  for  lx>th 
parties.  I  shall  send  you  a  wedding-card  in  a  few 
days ;  and  I  'm  sure  I  wish  you  all  happiness.  And 
so  I  remain,  with  my  l>est  respects,-    Yt)urs  tiuly, 

♦'  Miss  Sharks." 

Evidently  George  Gissing  has  emerged  from 
the  depths  t>f  melancholy.  His  humoui  is  ver\- 
quaint,  very  |)ersonal.  It  gleamed  in  Jhf  Paying 
Guest,  it  sparkles  in  1  he  TiKvn  Tnueiler.  He  is 
ironical,  and  irony  is  not  generally  popular;  but 
after  the  immense  tjuantity  of  sham  historical 
roniance,  dreary  novels  with  a  p,ur|)ose.  cheap 
wit  and  bogus  •*  :calism,"  it  is  refreshing  to  cimie 
ujx)n  a  volume  of  genuine  literature,  a  picture  of  real 
life,  full  of  sly  psycholog)'  an<l  delicate  lights  and 
shades.  Besides,  it  is  so  comprehensible.  The 
author  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  place 
betwwn  his  readen  and  his  subject  Ihe  barrier  of 
a  •' chevaux-de-fiisc  "  «f  ^^y^«-  Sphinx. 
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HOW    THEY    SURVIVE. 

An  account  oE  ihe  various  methods  employed  by  Nature  to  protect  animals 
unable  to  Eight  successfully  against  their  stronger  foes.  In  many  c^ses  the 
colouring  and  general  characteristics  of  an  innocuous  animal  have  acquired  a 
resemblance  to  lis  usual  surroundings,  which  enables  it  to  remain  undetected  by 
its  would-be  destroyer.  This  article  also  explains  the  marvellous  experiment 
whereby  Mr.  A.  H.  Thayer  shows  how  the  coloration  of  an  animal  is  so 
disposed  as  to  cause  strong  light  to  become  a  protection,  and  even  one  oE  its  best 
m^ans  of  concealment)  though  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  dark  spot 
wDuid  most  favour  the  animal's  safety.  By  this  experiment  Mr.  Thayer 
ost  Indisputably  his  theory  as  to  why  most  animals  are  darker 
on  the  back  than  on  the  breast. 


T 


E  subject  of  the  utility  of  the 
external  colouring  and  form  of 
mals  in  relation  t<t  their  manner  of  life 
I  habitual  surroundings  is  attracting 
ich  atlontion  among  naturalists  at  the 
.-sent  time,  anil  illustrations  of  some  of 
■  theories  ihal  have  lurcu  iiriipoutiilcil  in 


grouse  ami  ptarmigan  in  their  su 
dress,  obtained  in  ttiu  neighbourhood  0 
Christiania  in  the  month  of  July,  showiu 
the  general  harmony  of  their  coloraiio 
at  this  season  with  that  of  ihe  rocks 
plants  anumg  which  they  live.  The  seconi 


may   l>e 


of    ihv 
n     thr 


Central  Hall  of 
t  h  t]  Natural 
History  MoM-iim 
at  South  Kensiiij;- 
lon.  StrikinK 
examples  of  adajit- 
aiiou  of  the  colour 
of  animals  to  their 
natural  surround- 
ings, by  means  uf 
which  they  are 
rendered  less  con- 
spicuous to  their 
or  their 
IV  he  ub- 
i'  the  \m, 


prey, 


cases  containing 
specimens  from  Norway.  The  first  con- 
tains a  specimen  of  a  motmtain  or  variable 
hare  (the  common  species  of  the  North  of 
Kurope),  a  stoat,  and  a  weasel,  some  wilhnv- 


obtained   from    the    same    spot    in 
winter,  changed    to  white  like  the 
which  completely  covers  the  ground  arount 
them.      Such  absolute  changes  as   the* 
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only  occur  in  latitudt^s  and  localities  where 
the  differences  between  the  general  external 
conditions  in  the  different  seasons  are 
extreme  ;  where  the  snow  entirely  dis- 
appears in  summer  and  remains  continu- 
ously on  the  ground  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter.  And  it  has  been 
noticed  that  even  some  of  these  species 
do  not  turn  white  in  the  less  severe  winters 
of  the  southern  portion  of  their  range. 
This  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  change 
is  in  direct  adaptation  lo  the  surroundings, 
the  advantage  gained  bein;;  cimcealment 
from  their  enemies  or  their  l>rey,  as  the 
case  may  be. 


.\nolher  striking  f\ 

imjile  of  adajitati<in 

to  environment  is  se 

n  in  our  Illustration 

of  the  series  of  s].eL 

imens   ot"  an    insect 

{I-l,iloid,s     dfallHiItu  , 

obtained     bv     the 

Museum,  from  the  U 

rest  ol  -Maramaiiga, 

about  si.My-five  miles 

ast<il  .Antananarivo. 

resemble  the  particular  colour  of  the 
lichen-covered  bark  of  the  trees  upon 
which  they  habituall)'  rest,  a  circumstanci- 
which  seems  well  calculated  to  afford  them 

protection. 

CJur  picture  also  includes  an  illustration 
of  six  specimens  of  a  beetle  '\Lilhinus 
nigivcrislalus)  from  Madagascar,  with  their 
natural  surroundings.  The  black  and 
white  or  yellowish  colour  and  black  hairs 
of  the  iM'etle  and  of  the  lichen  agree 
completely,  and  should  afford  the  insect 
ample  prulection  ;  it  being  borne  in  mind 
that  the  beetles  are  not  so  easily  seen  in  a 
st;iie  of  nature  as  they  are  in  a  museum 
CISC  where  s]iecial  aileniion  is  drawn  to 


the 


uipured  with  the  immense  number  of 

.■s  which  inhabit  the  land-surface  of 
arrn  and  lem])erate  parts  of  the  globe, 
I  is  euntinuouslv  clothed  with  dark  or 
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dwell  among  the    foamiuj;  waves  of  thu  Cftiaiiily  suggest  a  reason  wliy  animals  arc, 

sea  are  usually  either  partially  or  entirely  as  a  rule,  dark  above  and  lighter  in  colour 

white;  anil  white  is  rather  tlie  rule  than  lielnw.     The  apparatus  consists  merely  nf 

the   exception    among   the    comparatively  a    box,    open  at    the   top,    and    with  one 


few  inhaliiiants  of  the  n.-nluTn  r.- 
where  the  ground  is  eitlu-r  |ierui;iri 
or  during  a  considerahl.-  part  of  ihe 
fovered    with    snow.      Thes,-    faeis 


other 


the 


-uli-  r.i.i^i.rd  l.v  -lass,  and  line.l  widi 
li-lit  -rev  frli."  In  the  niidillr.  on  a 
[.ereli.  an-  Iwu  rougiily  modelled  hirds. 
<  Ine  IS  covered  with  the  same  grev  felt  as 
the    innrronndin-    hux.    and    the    other    is 


direcli.-.n    have  led    nalur:disis   1..  a>snme.  eolonred   darker  than   ihr   fell   on  the  to]i 

as    a    very    general     prineipie     in    nature.  and  white  IuIoh.      The  spectator  standing 

thai     the    e..lour     of    animals     frequentlv  close   lo   (he   box   se.-s  lioth   I>irds  elearlv. 

conforms  to  their  habitual   Mirroimdings.  Init   a  few    \ards  awav  ilie  coloured   bird 

So  little  i.-.  h.'Hever.  known  <.f  (heir  habits  entirely      di-a|.pears    '  from      siyht.       Thi- 

and  life-hi-tory.  that  many  of  the  purposes  models   and   apparatus    are    the    work    ol 

supposed  t..  he  servi'd  by  *i.arlieularo.h,urs  Mr,   Ablioit    H.   Thayer,    who   is   inspired 

or  appearances   van   only   be   regarded    at  by   a   iimviclion    derived    inun    iir()hmged 

.\  .liseoverv  recently  made  i)v  Mr,  Abbott  lias    desiu'n.^d    them    as   an    object -lesson 

H.  Thaver.  an   .American   artiM.  demon-  of  the    iheorv  which  he    has  s<.   eieverlv 

sirates  how  miu'h   has  vet  lo  be  learned  advanced    as'  to    the    law    which    umier- 

befon-   a    d.^linite   ojiinion    can     be    pro-  lies   proteetiv,.    eoU.ration.      Mr.    Thayer 

noiinced   on   the  siibject.  as-erts  that   it   is  n-it   resetnhlance   t<)  the 

There   has  ju.-t  been  placed   in  one  of  colour  of  its  surroundings,  or  "  protective 

lb.'     galleri.'s     of    the     Natural     History  c<-lorai-on."  as  ordinarily    defined,  which 

Museum   a  ca-e  containing  two  models  of  jjn'veiits   an   anitnal   from   being  seen.  Imi 

hir.K    ;ui     examination     of    which     does  that  the  true  cause  of  the   CO  is 
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An  account  of  the  various  methods  employed  by  Nature  to  protect  animals 
unable  to  tight  succculully  against  their  stronger  foes.  In  many  cases  the 
coloiuing  and  general  characteristics  oE  an  Innocuous  animal  have  acquired  a 
resemblance  to  Its  ustial  surroundings,  which  enables  It  to  remain  undetected  by 
Its  would-be  destroyer.  This  article  also  expUtns  the  marvellous  experiment 
whereby  Hr.  A.  H.  Thayer  shows  how  the  coloration  of  an  animal  is  so 
disposed  as  to  cause  strong  light  to  become  a  protection,  and  even  one  of  Its  best 
means  of  concealment  i  though  It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  dark  spot 
would  most  favour  the  animal's  safety.  By  this  experiment  Mr.  Thayer 
demonstrates  almost  indisputably  his  theory  as  to  why  most  animals  are  darker 
on  the  back  than  on  the  breast. 


THK  subjfcl  of  the  utility  of  ihe 
oxteninl  colourinjr  ami  f<inn  iif 
aTiimnls  in  relation  to  tlifir  nmniUT  of  life 
jin'l  habitual  surrounilinffs  is  attracting 
much  atci'tition  among'  naturalists  ai  thi- 
present  time,  and  illustratiims  of  some  cif 
ihe  tficorics  tluit  liavc  lieiTi  jiropniimii'-l  iu 


Ci-iHra)  Hall  of 
1  h  f  Natural 
Hisiorv  Museum 
at  South  Kt-nsi.m- 
tou.  Strikuij; 
exam|ilesofailaj.t- 
alion  of  the  colour 
c)f  animals  to  ilieir 

inj;s.  l.v  means  of 
whieli  they  are 
remleredless.-.m- 
stiieuous   to   ihvir 


dress,  ohiaiiieil  iu  tin-  neighlmurhood  of 
C'hristiania  in  the  mouth  of  July,  showing 
the  general  harmony  of  their  coloration 
ai  lliis  season  with  that  of  the  rocks  and 
lilatit>  amoii^  which  thev  live.  The  second 


sho 


i   the 


spcci. 


nals 


liu> 


specmien; 

hare  i.the 

No.  |8: 


>rnay.      The   first   coii- 

■pecies  of  the  North  of 
I  a  weasel,  some  willow- 
iry  i8q9 


olnained  from  the  same  spot  in  mid- 
ivinter,  changed  to  white  like  the  snow 
which  completely  covers  the  ground  around 
iheni.  Such  absolute  changes  as  these 
II  II 
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mpounii  gradation  of  CDldur  and  light,  woulil  be.  Tlie  reason  for  omitting 
with  paintc'il  diToys  have  naturalistic  hack  ground,  such  as  grasses", 
■n  brillinnt  Kiji-colours,  twigs,  or  pebbles,  and  the  corresponding 
markings  on  the  models,  is  to  give  the 
principlu  the  severest  test,  since  the 
jinttcrn  on  the  animal,  heing  pictures  uf 
his  background,  involve  a  more  varj'ing 
degree  of  concealment. 

When  nature  has  made  the  animal 
cease  lo  apjicar  to  exist,  it  foljinvs.  Mr. 
Thayer  says,  that  his  surface  must 
grow  lo  Hear  the  picture  of  ihc  back- 
ground :  hence  one  may  read  in  the  desi^-n 
i)f  the  creature's  colouring  the  story  of  his 
life  and  haunts.  The  tiger  wears  a  picHin.- 
of  sunbaked,  ni;itted  vertical  stems  of  large 
tiags.  etc.;  ilie  partridge,  a  uonderlul 
reprohiction  of  bare  earth,  stones,  an.l 
de:ul  grass<'S  :  and  the  s;ind])i|iers  the 
delicate    bori/onlal   linings   <if  the   ocean 


•ver  strengiv  contrasied  h>  surr.mnd- 
scarcelv  tend  to  betniv  ihe  nearer, 
s  n,s,ml/r  be  a  ;rrrid.-ilion  from  dark 
e  t.i  light  beh.w.  In  an  ariicle  nhicii 
■oniribnied  in  April  iH',U  u>  the  Aid: 
nithnIogic;il    j.iiirn;d.    Mr. 


■    hi' 


,    llie 


;nla, 


,nd..ls     prepa 
lal   MiiMum  . 


nding-. 
lief,   shii 
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prrsumably  for  the  purpose  of  self  preser- 
vaEion  amid  the  tremendous  struggle  for 
existence  continually  going  on  in  the  wild 


state  of  natiiri'.  'llic  subject  is  n{  extreme 
interest  and  importance  in  relation  to  that 
of  natural  selection  with  which  the  name 
of  the  great  naturalist,  Charh-s  Darwin. 
Hill  ever  be  indissolubly  connected.  'Ihc- 
researches  and  writings  of  Wallace,  Rales, 


Po 


,  Kir 


lid  n 


y  other 


ade 


roundm 
■n  didci 


I  for 


Ih. 


nhabtlin};  the   : 

-ton-  Museum 
ordiiiarv  insta 
chise   imitatio 


conceal  themselves.  They  have  been 
observed  also  to  rest,  head  downwards,  on 
the  trunks  of  trees,  where  their  leaf-like 
atipearanee  protects  them  from  lizards. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  tail  of  the  winjj 
corresponds  to  the  stem  of  the  h'af,  the 
dark  line  through  the  wings,  .-mil  the 
oblique  lines  on  each  side  of  it,  corre- 
sponding to  the  midrib  and  veins.  Unlike 
most  butterflies,  there  is  a  great  variety  in 
the  style  of  markhigs  on  the  under  side  of 
the  wings,  and  this  fact,  and  the  transparent 
spot,  the  mottled  appearance  of  some 
specimens,  and  blacki.sh  blotches  in  others, 
all  help  to  complete  the  resemblance  to 
dead,  injured,  <jr  fungus-marked  leaves  in 
different  stages  of  decay.  The  same 
phenomena  can  be  obsened  in  our  lllus- 
ir.ation  of  a  locust  {CyclopUnt  s/iuu/a/ii), 
the  wings  of  which  present  an  extra- 
ordinary resemblance  to  a  decaying  leaf. 
Another  phase  of  "mimicry"  is  where 
the    object    resembled,    or    mimicke.l.     is 


the  theory  one  of  the  most  interest iiig 
which  the  student  of  N,ature's  wonders  has 
before  him.  The  similariiv  of  many  insects 
t.i  leaves,  twigs,  tlowers,  i.nd  o'lber  in- 
animate objects  among  which  lliey  live  is 
so  remarkable  that  it  is  nut  ddlicult  for 
the  layman  to  believe  that  the  resend.lance 
must  be  for  pr<ileclion,  or  is  in  some  way 
advantageous  to  the  animal  possessing  it. 
The  subject,  however,  is  not  one  on  which 
(o  dogmatise  yet;  and  "  niimiery  "m.\v  be, 

nothing  more  th^n  the  influence  of  similar 


of 


a  dea.1  leaf,  presented  by  the  butterlly 
Kitlliimi  in.iihis  nhiTi  its  wjngs  are 
closed,  cculd  not  be  surpassed.  Ii  is 
>lale«i  lliat  Ibc'se  butlerdies.  if  pursued  by 
a  bird,  take  refuge  .among  foliage,  the 
reseml>lanc<>  of  thi-  under  side  of  the 
T.ings   to   a   dry    leaf    enabling    them   to 


living    animal,    belonging 
t    sjiecies.  family,    or  even    on 
I  inedible 
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account  ot  taste,  odour,  or  some  other 
reason.  Insectivorous  birds,  mammals, 
and  reptiles  destroy  for  food  immense 
numbers  of  insects,  and  it  is  important 
to  those  which  are  distasteful  and 
repellent  that  they  should  be  easily 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  hann- 
lessand  good 
to  eat.  Hence 
the  former 
are  supposed 
to  assume 
bright    or 


insect- 
rs,  while 

edible 


ai  any  rate  in  comparison  with  other 
butterflies,  the  "  wamingly  coloured  " 
species.  (3]  That  the  mimics  of  these 
are,  at  any  rate,  relatively  palatable, 
and  that  the  mimicry  is  commonlt' 
effectual  under  natural  conditicois.  AdU 
lastly  that  each  bird  has  separately  to 
acquire  its 


1  c  a  r  r 
Profes 
Poult 


munity  from 
attack  and 
destruction. 
In  referring 
lo  this  sub- 
ject we  may 
draw  aiien- 
tion    to    the 


and  wammg- 
coloured     or 

..„.,..,  w..™„ 

....„.,...,..., 

butternios,    ca 

rried    mil    l.y    ,\lr,    F,    Finn. 

niav     In-     Ihc 

Deputy     Sup 
Museum,  Cal 

rintcndfiit    of     the    Indian 
uita.     .\s  a  result  .,f  thi'S,- 

ph.-n<.nu„a  of 
and    adaptation 

expcrimi-nis. 
(0  That  111.- 
butlerllies  am 
though  thiy 
attai-k   thfni. 

Mr.       Finn       coiKludcs  : 
c  is  a  giMivral   appftitf    for 
lug  insfctiviirous  birds,  eivn 
ro  rarely  .seen  when  wild  to 

'1     That   manv,   probablv 

liie  conditions  i 
facts  luTi-  ri'cor 
our  National  Mi 
of  which  H-e  hav 

most    sp<-ci^s 

dihlike,   if    not    intensely, 

coiisidcraiion. 

that  animals 
may  b  <■ 
forced  by 
hunger  to  oat 
ujipalatable 
forms  is  more 
than  con- 
firmed by 
Mr.  Finn's 
e  xperimcnts, 
since  the  un- 
p.Tlatable 


also  without 
signs  of  dis- 
like. 

Whatever 
i-Kplanation  of  the 
-ctiic  resemblances 
xurnal  colouring  to 
among  animals,  the 
nd  as  exemplified  in 
,  of  Natural  History. 
;n  a  few  Illustrations, 
vill  w ortby  of  cari'ful 


u-aki'     up, 

pve  an  account 

of  yourself! " 

The  man  on  the  ol.i  lo-  siirrwl  lazilv. 

then   he  sal  up  with  a  yawn  that  ttavcre.i 

iifT  inio  a  half  shiver.     A  dark,  spare  man, 

ivjtli  a  ([uizzical  cx|>rcssiun. 

'■  Tiie  atmospheric  coiidilions  of  your 
North-country  Oftober  lio  not  favour 
tipen-air  repose  v.-rv  much."  lie  flickeii 
.some  bits  of  lielten'  off  his  siiotildcr  with 
ilelicate  care,  an.l  his  brow  nicke.!  ffsent- 
tiillv.  whether  at  the  .listiirbiince  or  al 
lliini;s  ill  general  it  were  .iifficull  to  sav. 


k'arning  hath  raaJe  tbce  oblivion 
socially  instructive  poster." 

He  pointed  to  a  y-it^n  |.i|i    k 
a  neighbouring  hu.ir' 
forth  in  wouid-be  :itir.  ,  hoiv 

thai,  under  the  losiering  :iuspu:fs  of  the 
(."ountv  Council,  tinu  ( Jeralil  ( Iresham. 
:\I.K.C.S,.  woithi  deliver  a  course  ol 
lectures  on  .Animal  I'hvsiologv  in  the 
■|own  Hall.  Old  Drayton,  beginniiifc  on 
the   15th  iiist. 

Kllershaw  gave  a  low,  perplexed  whistle  ; 
then  looking  back  from  the  yellow  bill,  he 
caught  (iresham's  eyes  fixetl  upon  him  wilh 
■xpression  that  it  drew 
'ery  ([uestioii  he  was  least 
r.     "  Fallen  on  bati  times. 


old  n 


Th' 


front    of    h 

im    danci'i 

1          Cresham  laughed  ou 

s  a  tall,  shai 
d  stru[ig  on 

niiliii},'  lad 
elastic,  an. 

laugli. 
1          •■  i-'ound    that    realii 

igllt- 


<rxcitedlv,     II. 

whose  limbs  s. 

whose  correct  clerical  garb  si-rved  as  an 

additional    incongruiiv.     Now    he    milled 

his  hairlill  it  sto.i<i  out  on  all  sides  like 

hay-spikes. 

•■  Wake  up  !  wake  up,  I  say,  and  ■lon't 
go  paltering  vour  old  truisms  like  a  prize 
Poll  Parrot!  '  What  in  tlie  world  are  lou 
doing  here,  of  all  j.laces  of  the  habitable 
I'arth  .-  1  thought  you  were  aii  M.I),  and 
no  i-iul  of  a  consulting  swell  by  this  time; 
far  too  grand  a  duke  lo  go  knapsacking 
r.iund  the  courittv.  courting  rbeumaiism 
„„  a  ,l™,|,  l„s.-  ' 

(ireshani  rose  and  stretched  himself, 
lir.st  carefully,  then  with  a  sharp  jerk. 

•■  No,"  he'  sai.i  with  .leliberalion  ;  "  like 
tciy  l.adv  Success,  even  jilain  Dame 
kbeiiniaiisni  will  have  none  of  me.  I-ife 
still  retains  compensations.  For  the 
rest,    oh,     blind    and     utiwitlin',-1    much 


1  happy 


iirea 


made  of  different  material,  and  that 
handicapping  counts  for  something  in  the 
race— that 's  all.  .And  the  wise  youth  who 
sholdd  have  been  don  of  his  college,  or 
blossomeil  out  straightway  into  shovel-hat 

and  gaiters — which  was  it .- — is  now .•*" 

"  Junior  curate  of  St.  Mark's,"  returned 
Kllershaw.  with  a  grin  .and  an  apologetic 
wave  towards  a  brand-new  spire  in  the 
distance  ;  and  then  they  both  looked  at 
one  another  anew,  and  shook  hands  witli 


*olet 


This 


ed  t< 


relievi'  their  minds  of  some  unexplained 

hurthen.  and  Kllershaw  reverted  to  details. 

"This    is    not    usually    considered    a 

pictures([ue  region  for  tourists,  and  there 

•irt  trains "  he  began,  with   a  glance 

at  his  companion's  knapsack,  (iresham 
tossed  his  head  to  the  breeze,  and  was 
silent  a  moment.      Then    he   said   quite 
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gravely :  "  Steve,  boy,  arc  your  orders 
complete  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
lay  a  ghost  ?  No,  you  needn't  look  over 
my  shoulder;  there's  no  sheeted  appari- 
tion or  anything  of  that  sort  about  it. 
There  's  —  there  's  nothing  that  I  can 
explain  or  lay  hold  of  in  any  way ;  yet  I 
can't  rest.  I  canU  stop  anywhere — 1  am 
being  hunted  about  the  country  from 
month  to  month  and  si)ring  to  winter  by 
an  irresistible  something,  the  nature  (»f 
which  I  cannot  fathom.  It  drove  me  out 
of  my  practice,  it  drives  me  to  leave  what- 
ever 1  take  up  ;  it  drives  me  on — on — on, 
till  all  prospect  of  my  ever  being  able  to 
settle  and  make  a  position  for  myself  any- 
where seems  about  at  vanishing  -  point. 
And  what  it  is  all  about  I  can  no  more 
tell  than  that  senseless  weed."  He  slashed 
at  a  thistle  savagely  with  his  stick.  A 
moment  later  he  had  battled  down  the 
sudden  excitement  that  had  grown  upon 
him  while  speaking,  and  regained  his 
former  indifferent  bearing. 

**  As  you  say,  your  air  is  good  enough 
for  brisk  exercise,"  he  continued  with 
renewed  calm,  "  but  otherwise  it  leaves 
much  to  be  desired."  Then,  after  a  glance 
of  chill  disapj)robation  at  the  several 
streets,  grey  and  monotonous,  that  gave 
out  in  a  sprinkle  of  artisan  cottages  upon 
the  strip  of  common  ground  where  they 
were  standing,  he  turned  cigain  to  Stephen 
Kllershaw.  "Where  can  I  get  rooms? 
My  traps  will  be  here  by  three  o'clock, 
and  I  must  have  somewhere  to  lotlge 
them— and  myself." 

**  No.  2,  Blake  Street,  over  the  pastry- 
cook's," returned  Kllershaw  promptly ; 
**  there 's  a  room  empty,  and  you  can 
chum  with  me.  And  if  the  Church  and 
Science  together  can't  make  your  par- 
ticular 'haunt'  an  untenable  position, 
old  fellow,  it  must  be  a  singularly  un- 
orthodox and  unreasonable  imp  that  is 
running  it." 

He  spoke  lightly,  to  hide  the  concern 
h(!  reallv  felt.  Was  this  the  cool,  collected 
Gerald  (jresham,  whose  whole  thought 
had  been  given  to  advancement  in  his 
profession,  and  whom  he  had  last  heard 
of  as  well  established  in  a  South  London 
.suburb,  where  his  skill  in  the  celebrated 


case  of  Sir  Anthony  Knollys  had  already 
attracted  comment  in  the  Medical  Times  ? 
What  had  really  occasioned  this  obvious 
breakdown  of  the  man's  being  and  pro- 
jects }  Was  it  drugs,  or  some  hereditary 
taint }  He  dimly  remembered  tales  that 
Gresham  himself  had  told  in  former  years 
of  some  relative  of  his  developing  strange 
eccentricities,  and  the  pity  of  another  life 
marred  at  its  outset  in  the  same  probable 
manner  rose*  vividly  before  him.  Gresham 
strode  on  at  his  side  in  silence,  onlv 
rousing  himself  as  they  crossed  the  market 
square  to  comment  upon  the  snug,  meeting- 
house aspect  of  the  Town  Hall,  in  front  of 
which  his  name  was  announced  in  larger 
letters  upon  still  yellower  bills. 

Immediately  round  the  corner,  backing 
on  to  the  Hall,  stood  an  old  house  with  a 
low  bayed  window  displaying  sweetstuffs, 
and  a  projecting  upper  storey  that  seemed 
trying  to  get  a  further  view  of  the  street 
than  its  more  modern  neighbours.  There 
was  something  inviting  in  the  appearance 
of  the  house;  it  leaned  forward  in  friendly, 
welcoming  fashion,  and  the  pallid  gleam 
of  sunshine  stealing  over  the  opposite 
roofs  seemed  attracted  there  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  light  upon  the  fair  head 
of  a  woman  who  was  leaning  out  from  the 
open  lattice,  (iresham  had  the  feeling  of  a 
man  who  had  reached  the  end  of  a  long 
journey. 

**Anv  other  lod^-er  than  yourself  .^ "  he 
asked  eagerly. 

**  No,  or  I  couldn't  have  brought  you. 
I  lodge  at  the  back,  and  there's  only  one 
other  room  to  be  had." 

Thev  were  on  the  stairs,  and  the  fair- 
haired  woman  came  out  on  to  the  landing 
and  waited.  The  light  from  behind  threw 
her  figure  into  strong  relief  as  she  stood, 
slight  and  trim,  in  the  doorway,  and  the 
room  she  had  quitted  bore  the  aspect  of  a 
guest-chamber.  P^Uershaw  indicated  that 
this  was  his  landlady,  Miss  Bland ;  and 
(iresham  put  forth  his  request  for  lodging, 
with  the  pleased  certainty  that  this  sunny 
upper  room  would  be  his  lot. 

In  this  he  was  mistaken.  It  was  a  spot- 
less apartment  indeed  into  which  he  was 
ushered,  and  the  terms  were  surprisingly 
moderate ;  but  his  affections  clung  to  the 
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one  he  had  first  fancied.  So  that  Eller- 
shaw's  deterring  gesture  was  lost  upon 
him. 

"Is  not  the  room  I  passed  just  now 
unoccupied  ?  "  he  began,  and  then  broke 
off  in  surprise,  as  he  observed  his  hostess's 
face  for  the  first  time  in  full  daylight. 

She  whom  he  had  taken  at  a  cursory 
glance  for  a  girl  was  quite  an  old  woman — 
old  with  an  age  not  due  to  the  ordinary 
decay  of  years,  for  age  had  in  a  manner 
spared  her  former  beauty,  yet  old  like 
some  delicate  trinket  that  has  been  put 
away  in  safe  keeping,  and  yet  grown  tar- 
nished and  faded,  and  taken  on  that 
inscrutable  look  of  antiquity  which  even 
the  most  imperishable  things  assume  in 
the  long  lapse  of  time.  There  was  scarce 
a  wrinkle  on  Loetitia  Bland's  ivory  skin, 
but  it  was  old,  old  ivory  for  all  that ;  and 
the  clusters  of  faded  curls  on  either  side 
her  face,  which  had  at  first  deceived  him, 
had  been  long  bereft  of  their  youthful  gold, 
without  acquiring  a  touch  of  age's  silver. 
An  old  wax  image  of  a  once  young  woman 
was  Laetitia  Bland,  with  a  straight,  far- 
away gaze  in  her  eyes  that  seemed  to  be 
searching  through  all  futurity  for  some 
recurrence  of  the  past. 

A  slight  wave  of  emotion,  pleasurable, 
vet  rather  wcarv,  crossed  her  face  at  his 
qu'.^stion. 

**  It  is  not  occupied,  but  it  is  let,"  she 
responded,  like  one  re[)cating  a  familiar 
excuse ;  and  then,  with  a  pretty  old- 
fashioned  gesture,  she  withdrew. 

**H'm!"  said  (iresham.  "Let,  is  it.? 
I  wish  I  had  got  here  a  bit  earlier." 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  returned  Kllershaw, 
with  a  shrug,  "  you  would  have  done  no 
good.  It  is  always  let.  Has  been  ever 
since  I  have  known  the  place,  at  any 
rate." 

"Then  who .?" 

"  Nobody.  The  lodger  has  nevt-r 
arrived.     Probably  he  never  will." 

"A  man,  is  it.?" 

'*  Yes,  a  man.  John  Abncy.  I  know 
that  much  ;  also,  that  he  is  expected  to 
turn  up  any  day.  *  Hope  deferred '  and 
all  that,  you  know,  has  wrought  its  own 
cure  through  the  very  violence  of  the 
affection.     He  was  her  lover,  so  they  say. 


and  he  disappeared.  For  months  she  was 
nearly  crazy  in  her  grief,  and  then  time 
came  to  a  standstill  with  her.  That  was 
years  ago.  as  you  may  see,  and  now  she 
just  waits  and  expects,  day  after  day,  quite 
patiently  and  hopefully.     Poor  old  soul !  " 

"Waits  and  expects  with  patience " 

Gresham  glanced  round  the  neat,  old- 
fashioned  room,  where  each  ornament  or 
article  of  furniture  might  have  grown  in 
its  place,  by  right  of  years,  of  unaltered 
custom,  and  sighed  almost  enviously. 
"  Our  lives  are  made  of  sadly  dispro- 
portionate ingredients,  my  friend.  To 
this  woman  has  been  given  all  the 
quietude  and  stillness,  just  a  small  portion 
of  which,  if  allotted  to  me,  might  have 
helped  to  stay  this  wretched  restlessness 
which  is  making  me  its  victim.  Well  !  I 
believe  her  very  proximity  is  going  to 
have  a  good  effect  upon  me.  For  the 
first  time  I  feel — I  almost  feel  as  if  I, 
too,  should  wear  to  the  end  of  my  miser- 
able worrv,  and  come  out  the  other  side  a 
staid,  prosy  sort  of  fellow,  with  a  love 
for  my  own  fireside." 

"  Of  course  you  will !  Now — I  have 
a  horrid  list  of  visiting  to  get  through — 
the  Vicar '»  a  rare  man  for  spotting  all 
one's  possible  spare  moments  and  collaring 
them  for  parochial  purposes.  Settle  in 
and  make  yourself  at  home.  There's  the 
shed  in  the  yartl  where  you  can  lock  up 
any  ])ropertius,  unless  you  prefer  to  have 
them  ^;nt  straight  to  the  lecture- room. 
Only  1  warn  you  William  Henry — that's 
the  errand-boy — has  a  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion strong  enough  to  set  up  any  three 
scientists  for  life,  and  hankers  after  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  properties 
of  everything  that  doesn't  belong  to  him." 
With  this  advice  shot  through  a  crack  in 
the  door  as  an  afterthought^  the  curate 
departed  to  harry  the  misguided  sheep 
around  St.  Mark's,  and  a  strange  stillness 
seemed  to  settle  down  upon  the  house  as 
soon  as  the  last  echo  of  his  hasty  footsteps 
had  died  awav. 

It  got  to  be  three  o'clock,  time  for 
Cjresham  to  go  round  to  the  station  about 
his  things.  As  he  passed  the  half-open 
door  of  the  front  room,  Laetitia  Bland 
came  forward  and  beckoned  him  in.  TKQ\<i. 
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was  an  air  of  mystery  about  her  as  she  led 
him  across  the  uneven  floor  to  the  high 
wooden  mantel,  and  there  paused. 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  tremor  of 
expectation  perceptible  in  her  voice,  "you 
have,  perhaps,  travelled  a  good  deal  seen 
very  many  different  people  ?  " 

"  A  good  many,"  he  assented. 

**  You  are  a  doctor,  you  observe  closely. 
Tell  me,  did  you  ever  meet  a  man  like 
that  ? "  She  pointed  with  her  feather 
dusting-brush  to  a  half-length  silhouette 
likeness  that  hung  on  one  side  of  the 
narrow  glass.  It  represented  a  young 
man  in  a  very  high-collared  coat,  with 
very  tight  curls,  and  a  rather  peculiarly 
shaped  head. 

**  No,  I  don't  think  1  ever  did  ;  yet — "  he 
guessed  who  the  young  man  was,  and 
hesitated  to  disappoint  her — "  it  is  a  very 
noticeable  head ;  it  seems  a  little — just  a 
little — familiar  to  me." 

"  Just  so.  You  will  have  met  him  some- 
where on  his  travels."  There  was  a  dis- 
tinct note  of  triumph  in  her  tone.  "  That 
is  my  other — lodger,  for  whom  I  am  keep- 
ing this  room.  He  has  been  travelling, 
oh,  a  long,  long  time.  It  has  seemed  long 
to  me,  you  know  ;  not  that  it  is  so  really, 
but  one  waits  and  gets  a  little  weary.  It 
is  different  with  men  ;  they  have  so  many 
things  to  do  in  the  world  that  ^  time 
flies." 

'*  And  many  things  may  conu-  to  hinder 
a  man  on  the  way,"  said  (jresham  softly. 
*'  All  sorts  of  tlclavs  and  difficulties  that 
he  could  not  foresee." 

*'  That  is  what  I  tell  myself  when  I  have 
perhaps  miscalculated  the  date  and  been 
<lisa|)pointed.  But  he  will  conu'  soon — 
perhaps  to-morrow.  He  promised  ;  and 
so  I  like  to  keej)  everything  in  readiness." 

She  set  and  reset  the  little  shell  anil 
china  ornaments  on  the  high  over-shelf  as 
.sh(^  spoke,  and  rubbed  an  imaginary  spot 
off  the  coat  of  the  blue  and  white  shepherd 
who  stood  in  perpetual  adoration  of  his 
cracked  blue  and  white  mistress,  with  a 
tendtir  yelloweil  finger  that  lingered  over 
the  work,  perchance  because  he  bore  some 
slight  resemblance  to  the  gentleman  of 
the  silhouette.  Pride,  determination,  reck- 
lessness,   passion,   and   again  pride,  read 


Gresham  in  the  strong  black  outlines  of 
one-time  lover-like  John  Abney  ;  and  the 
old  lady's  voice  went  0:1  as  if  in  confirm- 
ation of  his  thoughts. 

**  A  proud  man,  yes,  a  proud  man,  is 
John  Abney,  and  a  man  of  his  word.  And 
he  could  bend  folks  to  his  will  like  a  reed. 
What  he  promised,  that  he  paid.  Always. 
He  will  find  that  I  have  been  just  as  true 
when  he  returns." 

There  was  a  tender  light  in  her  blue 
eyes  ;  her  head,  with  its  drooping  curls, 
was  held  proudly  aloft ;  with  her  back  to 
the  light  she  might  very  well  still  be  the 
pretty  Lxtitia  whose  slim  silhouette  in  a 
similar  headed  frame  fronted  John  Abney's 
from  the  other  side  of  the  chimney-glass. 

A  bang  and  a  crash  downstairs.  Gresham 
Started  from  his  reverie. 

"That  is  William  Henry;  he  has  no 
more  work  to  do  at  present,  if  he  can  be 
of  any  use  to  you." 

(iresham  accepted  this  as  a  token  of 
dismissal,  and  under  William  Henry's 
guidance  suntlry  packing-cases  were  j)re- 
sently  reclaimed  from  the  station  and  con^ 
veyed  to  the  i)latform  of  the  lecture-room 
in  tlu!  Town  Hall.  William  Henry  fully 
bore  out  Kllershaw's  description  of  his 
proclivities.  Three  times  he  was  dis- 
interred from  a  confusion  of  charts  repre- 
senting various  portions  of  flayed  and 
sectional  humanity,  tastefully  set  forth  in 
red  and  blue  ;  five  times  restrained  from 
too  intimate  inquiry  into  the  articulation 
of  a  (to  him)  all  too  fascinating  skeleton  ; 
and  twice  barely  defeated  in  a  project  of 
blowing  up  the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern. 
After  the  last  of  these  attempts,  William 
Henry  was,  to  his  extreme  surprise,  gently 
dei)Osite(l  without  upon  the  pavement  of 
the  market  square,  and  a  pufTy  County 
Councillor,  with  an  aptitude  for  putting 
everything  u|)side  down,  or  back  side  first, 
instituted  as  assistant  in  his  place. 

He  was  a  forgiving  youth  though,  this 
freckled,  snub-nosed  carrier  out  of  cakes, 
and  when  the  pufTy  County  Councillor,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  intelligent  of 
old  Drayton,  dozed  blissfully  throughout 
the  lecture,  as  the  surest  method  of  escap- 
ing uncomfortable  reflections  anent  the 
very    dangerous     construction     of    their 
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quick,  imperative  call,  pause,  hesitate, 
and  look  round  in  vague,  baffled  fashion, 
as  if  his  reason  for  so  doing  had  moment- 
arily deserted  him.  His  offered  papers 
and  books  were  accepted  eagerly,  glanced 
at,  and  after  a  moment's  perusal,  tossed 
impatiently  aside ;  he  suggested  walking, 
but  Gresham,  rontrary  to  his  usual  habit, 
had  apparently  no  inclination  to  leave  the 
house.'  He  continued  to  march  up  and 
down  the  narrow  space  of  the  curate's 
sitting-room,  like  a  caged  beast,  savage 
and  impotent,  and  his  remarks  were  as 
disconnected  as  his  movements. 

"  1  can't  help  it,  Steve,"  he  sufficiently 
controlled  himself  to  say  at  intervals,  **  it 
is  a  nightmare  to  me,  a  hideous,  incessant 
nightmare.  It  is  urging  and  constraining 
and  impelling  me  to  do  something,  and  I 
can't  tell  what.  I  am  just  like  the  victim 
of  a  nightmare — helpless  to  move  a  finger, 
or  to  shake  the  horror  off.  I  wonder — 
sometimes  I  wonder "  —  he  broke  off 
shortly,  and  resumed  his  restless  pacing 
of  the  floor,  and  then  presently  cast  him- 
self on  the  sofa  with  a  groan.  **  Steve  ! 
do  you  remember  Old  Bones  ?  " 

The  question  came  with  such  an  abrupt 
change  of  manner  that  P^Uershaw  was  tor 
the  moment  at  a  loss.  Ciresham,  though 
white  and  haggard-looking,  was  sj)eaking 
again  with  his  usual  half-cynical  calm. 
**  Old  Bones,  my  great-uncle  ;  he  died  a 
couple  of  years  ago." 

**  Rather— eccentric,  wasn't  he?"  Kller- 
shaw  ventured  doubtfully,  guessing  tlie 
bent  of  his  friend's  mind. 

**  Polite  youth,  this  dissembling  comes 
of  district-visiting.  Mad/  Had  been  for 
years.  Do  you  know  why  he  threw  up  his 
practice  in  the  very  middle  of  his  career, 
and  took  up  that  roving  life  which,  for- 
tunately for  him,  landed  him  in  the  very 
tenip)le  of  Fame  ?  1  found  the  account  of 
it  among  his  papers.  Some  patiient  of 
his — a  poor,  proud  devil  whom  he  found 
^itabbed  in  a  slum,  and  tended  in  his 
need,  paid  the  bill  with  his  own 
bodv.  Said  he  had  no  mind  to  be 
in  debt  to  anv  man,  and  his  bones 
having  failed  to  carry  him  to  a  hapi)y 
life,  the  doctor  might  make  a  useful 
death  of  them.     And  he  did,  too.     For  it 


was  after  that  that  the  whim  —  so  un- 
accountable to  all  who  knew  him — seized 
him  to  devote  his  life  entirely  to  the  study 
of  fossils ;  and  when  he  died  the  other 
year  he  had  risen  to  be  one  of  the  most 
famous  palaeontologists  in  Europe^  Poor 
old  buffer ! "  Gresham's  voice  sank  a  little. 
**  He  was  another  restless,  dissatisfied  old 
boy — always  off  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
grubbing  about  in  kitchen  middens  and 
lake-dwellings  and  the  like,  always  haunted 
by  the  idea  that  he  had  still  some  further 
mission  to  fulfil  in  connection  with  his 
blessed  hobby  before  he  could  be  content. 
Well,  he 's  dead ;  peace  be  to  Ais  old 
bones !  But  I  sometimes  wonder  whether 
he  hasn't  bequeathed  his  wandering  craze 
to  me  along  with  the  other  things."  He 
stared  moodily  into  the  fire,  and  Kllershaw 
smoked  sympathetically.  He  did  not  see 
what  else  he  could  do. 

After  a  while  Gresham  went  on  again : 
**  You  see  it  was  his  death  that  enabled 
me  to  give  the  rein  to  this  beastly  demon 
of  unrest.  Indeed,  I  don't  remember  that 
I  was  ever  troubled  with  it  before ;  but, 
doubtless,  it  was  already  latent,  and  only 
waiting  the  opportunity  to  come  out.  He 
left  me  a  little  money — enough  to  carry 
me  along — and  the  whole  of  his  collec- 
tion, which  I  promptly  bestowed  upon  the 
British  Museum,  all  except  the  gentleman 
who  inaugurated  the  entire  concern,  and 
him  you  saw  upon  the  platform  last 
night." 

**  What,  the  skeleton  you  captivated  our 
William  llehr}'  with  t  "  The  curate  began 
to  laugh  at  the  recollection.  **  His  eyes 
simply  feasted  uf)on  it.  How  he  would 
love  to  make  its  bones  rattle  before  a  select 
audience  of  his  own,  and  scatter  them 
upon   the  wings  of   terror !     I   read   the 

dark   imaginings   of    his   soul "      He 

got  up,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
mantelpiece,  ruffling  his  fair  hair  thought- 
fully. *'  1  read  the  dark  imaginings  of  his 
soul,"  he  repeated  again,  in  absent  tones 
His  thoughts  had  wandered  oflf  to  his 
friend's  stor}' ;  he  feared  that  the  old  uncle 
had  indeed  bequeathed  more  than  was 
strictlv  mentioned  in  his  will.  **  Have  vou 
any  idea  of  following  in  his  footsteps  ?  "  he 
asked  suddenly. 
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(iresham  gave  a  short  laugh.  "  Whose  ? 
The  skeleton's  ?  He  follows  in  mine.  I 
always  take  him  about  with  me,  *  having 
an  affection  that  way.*  Or  William 
Henry's  ?  He  lays  round  with  the  sweet- 
stuflf,  doesn't  he  ?  No,  my  case  is  beyond 
tarts." 

**  Your  uncle's,  palaeontology  ?  " 

"  No  atiraction  that  way.  And  then, 
curiously  enough,  I  feel  lu  have  no  desire 
to  leave  England.  liy-the-bye,  Steve,  your 
local  man — what 's  his  name  ? — Carnaby, 
is  comiui^  in  to-night.  Asked  me  to  go 
there,  but  I  didn't  feel  up  to  it.  1 
wish  this  was  not  such  a  poky  hole, 
there 's  barely  enough  room  for  the  two 
of  us." 

'*  Oil,  that's  easily  rectified.  Hy  taking 
a  solemn  oath  and  covenant  to  vacate 
immediately  should  such  need  arise,  we 
can  '  borrow  '  the  front  apartment.  1  have 
had  it  several  times  before  when  1  have 
been  cramped  for  space  ;  but  it  takes  a  little 
persuasion." 

Miss  Blauil,  on  being  appealed  to, 
required  more  persuasion  than  usual.  She 
had  a  silk  handkerchief  lied  over  her  curls 
and  a  long-handled  broom  in  her  hand, 
signs  that  the  front  room  was  supposed  to 
be  undergoing  a  special  cleaning,  though, 
as  it  was  always  kept  l)right  as  a  new  pin, 
tliere  was  no  other  indication  of  such  an 
event  taking  place.  She  hesitated  long 
before  giving  permission,  and  even  when 
according  it  shook  hrr  head  with  a  little 
glad  smile — 

*'  Mr.  Ellershaw  understands  our  usual 
agreement.  If  John  Abney  comes  you  will 
give  it  up  immediately  ?  " 

"  Immediately.  We  '11  clear  out  on  the 
instant." 

**  And  I  teul  so  sure  that  he  is  on  his 
way — that  he  will  arrivt-  very,  very  speedily 
now,  that  it  seems  a  pity  for  you  to  have 
supper  there  when  you  are  almost  certain 
to  be  disturbed." 

**  Carnaby  's  an  early  man,  though.  Miss 
Hland,  and  we  will  come  back  here  to  ftnish 
the  evening.  It  shall  not  interfere,  I  promise 
you.  Mr.  Ab;u-y  will  be  late,  you  see,  if 
he  has  a  long  way  to  come."  • 

Miss  Hland  swept  her  hand  acnjss  her 
!)n/u  uiiii  a  little  wistful  ge>ture. 


**  A  very  long  way.  And  he  is  late — 
late!"  \\\  a  moment  she  was  smiling 
again.  **  You  will  have  the  advantage  of 
the  flowers,  too  ;  I  am  filling  extra  glasses 
to  -  day — it  is  such  a  great  day,  you 
know ! " 

**  Really,  now,  I  never  saw  the  room  look 
so  gay  before,"  Ellershaw  remarked  that 
evening,  when  they  were  awaiting  Dr. 
Carnaby's  arrival.  **  Almost  as  if  the  old 
chap  actually  ought  to  turn  up  after  all." 

There  were  Michaelmas  daisies  and 
small  button  chrysanthemums  arranged 
in  a  great  vase  in  the  window,  and 
beneath  the  portrait  of  John  Abney 
a  monthly  rose,  somewhat  small  and 
shrivelled,  sent  up  its  tributary  thread  of 
perfume.  A  Sheraton  arm-chair  stood 
half  drawn  forward  to  the  fire,*with  a  pair 
of  okl,  half-worn  calf-skin  slippers  by  the 
side  ot  it. 

**  riiat  chair's  sacred;  see  vou  don't  sit 
in  it !  "  Ellershaw  cried,  catching  his 
friend's  arm  as  he  was  makiiig  across  for 
it.     '*  You  understand  .'^  " 

(Iresham  nodded  impatiently;  he  was 
trying  to  ward  off  another  recurrence  of 
his  **  bad  hour,"  yet  it  was  nipidly  gaining 
the  mastery  over  him  again.  If  only 
Carnaby  would  come  !  It  might  force  him 
to  pull  himself  together. 

Presently  a  kncjck  at  the  door  sent  him 
starting  half  across  the  room,  but  it  was 
only  William  Henry  with  a  note. 

**  Carnaby  can't  come — called  out.  Con- 
found it  ail,  Steve,  how  am  I  to  get  through 

more  hours  of  this — this .-'     Boy,  get 

out !  " 

He  strode  fiercely  to  the  window,  and 
strained  his  eves  over  the  black  roofs  and 
down  the  dim-lit  strip  of  pavement,  empty 
at  this  hour  of  all  pedestrians.  Then 
back  into  the  lamp  -  light,  with  an  ex- 
pression on  his  face  that  Ellershaw  noted 
with  dismay. 

**  Three  places  set,  Steve,  and  only  two 
of  us  here."  He  4ook  quicker  and  quicker 
strides  from  wall  to  wall,  turning  irreso- 
lutelv  each  time  he  neared  the  door. 
**  .Must  have  a  third  man — the  room  's  too 
big  for  only  you  and  me — can't  wait  here 
alone  until  John  Abney  comes !  " 
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**  Be  quiet,  Jerry.  Steady  now,  we  Ml 
go  back  to  my  diggings  and  have  a  smoke." 

*'  No,  I  shall  find  a  third.  I  like  this 
r(K)m ;  I  tell  you  I  mean  to  stay.  You 
wait  here  a  moment."  It  seemed  indeed 
only  a  minute  before  he  was  back  again 
with  a  long  case  in  his  arms.  How  he 
had  got  it  up  tin*  stairs  in  the  time  without 
disturbing  the  liouse  was  a  marvel. 

"  Egyptian  feast,  Steve — h(»  shall  sit  iit 
th(»  head — I  mean  it — hands  off,  nmc  !'' 

lie  pulled  thif  Sheraton  chair  forward 
into  the  circle  of  light  and  deposited  his 
burden  upon  it.  It  sat  there,  grim  and 
grimly  on  the  faded  cushion,  a  tall,  grey 
figure,  un warmed  by  the  glowing  lire,  and 
(Jresham  heaved  a  sudden,  choking  sigh 
of  relief. 

Kllershaw  stood  by  white  with  indig- 
nation. 

**  In  this  house,"  he  said  bitterly, 
**  knowing  its  history  as  you  do,  I  think 
you  might  have  the  decency  " — he  broke 
off,*  arrested  by  the  altered  expression  of 
the  other*s  face,  (iresham  was  looking 
round  with  a  startled,  bt»wildered  air,  like 
a  man  suddenly  liberated  from  some  over- 
whelming strain,  and  nnal)le  to  realise  his 
salvation. 

**  What  is  it  ?  What  has  gone  r  "  l.e 
stammered  out.  *'  1  don't  understand  it  ; 
something  has  lilted  from  my  head."  lie 
fetched  long  tremulous  breaths,  anil  then, 
drawing  up  his  figure  to  his  full  height, 
b.'came  his  ordinary  cool  .self  once  more, 
though  the  (piestioning,  puzzletl  air  still 
lingered  about  him. 

**\Vhat  on  earth  madt*  me  bring  that 
old  fellow  up  here .-'  I  had  some  idea, 
but  it's  gone  again.  Well,  he  looks 
very  jolly  there,  doesn't  he  ?  Let 's  have 
a  sm  >ke." 

The  curate  took  a  turn  about  the  room 
in  some  perpl.-xity.  He  was  ashamed  of 
losing  his  temper  with  a  man  in  (Jresham's 
condition,  an<l  afraid  of  exciting  him  to 
any  fresh  outbreak  ;  he  was  in  doubt  how 
to  act  for  the  bt»st. 

**  1  should  not  like  Miss  Bland  to  get  a 
fright  or  be  shocked  in  any  way,  shouKl 
she  chance  to  come  in,"  he  said,  uncon- 
sciously assuming  his  most  professionally 


dictatorial  tone.  **  I  think  we  had  better 
move  back  to  mv  room." 

"  Miss  Bland  has  gone  to  bed.  I  saw 
her  go  half  an  hour  ago.  Don't  be  a  fool 
about  it,  Steve.  I  was  rough  just  now,  I 
admit ;  I  apologise.  I  have  not  been  quite 
master  of  myself  lately,  you  must  remember. 
A  curious  phase  ;  I  never  felt  more  fit  in 
mv  life  than  I  do  now." 

Kllershaw  consented  to  be  won  over. 
Indeed,  when  (herald  Gresham  exerted 
himself  to  that  end,  there  were  few  men 
bearish  enough  to  withstand  him.  The 
two  men  sat  over  the  fire  smoking  and 
blowing  comforting  blue  clouds  across  the 
naked  grey  scaffolding  of  the  third,  and 
(ir(»sham  was  developing  views  of  the 
brilliant  future  that  might  even  yet  be 
within  his  capacity,  when  the  unmistakable 
step  of  William  Henrj*  was  audible  on  the 
landini^  without. 

**  Oh,  if  you  please.  Sirs,  to  come  down- 
stairs a  bit.     The  Missus  is  that  strange 

like,    me    an'     Hannah "     His   voice 

traiK'd  off  inaudibly  as  his  eyes  fell  u[)on 
the  skeleton  looming  only  half  discovered 
through  the  smoke,  and  grew  big  with 
unholy  interest. 

*'  Hasn't  she  gone  to  bed  .''  " 

'*  Hasn't — she — gone — to — conieil  down 
stairs — agiai — Sir — please.  Sir  .•'" 

Neither  of  them  noticed  the  boy  re- 
maining S(}ueezed  in  the  angle  of  the 
do(»rway,  as  they  hastily  >tnmbled  down 
the  partially  ilark  staircase.  The  shop 
was  shut  up  tor  the  night,  but  a  light  still 
burned  in  the  little  |>arlour  behind,  and  a 
stroULT  scent  of  dried  lavender  ami  rose- 
leaves  made  the  air  pungi-nt  with  its 
fragrance. 

Hannah,  the  old  servant,  stood  near  the 
door  with  a  scandalised  face,  her  arms 
tightlv  rolled  in  her  apron  against  the 
touchiiiLT  of  workllv  vanities,  while  before 
her  U'aned  .Miss  l,:etitia  Bland  in  a  low- 
necked  peach-coloured  muslin  gown  cut 
in  the  short-waisted,  skimpy  fashion  ot  her 
vouth. 

**  just  this  rose  in  mv  hair,  Hannah, 
gooil  soul,"  she  was  saying,  holding  out  a 
silver-leaved  artificial  bud  to  the  offended 
serving  woman.  **  Quick,  Haimah,  quick  ! 
I  cannot  reach  it  pro{>erly." 
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Her  hand  shook,  as  much  uith  haste  as 
from  the  unaccustomed  cold  of  the  short 
pafTed  sleeves. 

"  Nay,  then  I "  She  pinned  it  in  the 
bosom  of  her  gown,  and  tremblingly  shook 
out  the  frills,  creased  with  such  long,  long 
folding.  "  Now,"  she  caught  sight  of 
the  two  men  standing  wonderingly  in  the 
passage,  and  a  laugh  of  delight  rippled 
over  her  ivorj'  face  and  broke  it  into 
a  score  of  unfcxpected  wrinkles.  "  I  am 
ready  !  (ientlemen,  John  Abney  has 
returned  !  " 

Before  they  suspected  her  purpose  she 
had  slid  past  them  and  gained  the  stairs. 

"  Stop  her !  Good  Lord,  don't  let  her 
go  U]>  like  that ! "  cried  Kllershaw,  who 
was  furthermost  a»'ay  ;  and  then  lioth  men 
made  a  simultaneous  bound  for  the  crooked 
bottom  steps,  and  collided  and  jammed  in 
the  angle;  while  the  muslin  dress  went 
drifting  up  on  to  the  landing  and  through 
the  open  door  of  the  front  room. 

A  moment's  struggle,  and  Gresham  ha<l 
gainoil  the  middle,  when  something  heavy 
came  hurtling  down  with  a  screech  and 
fell  upon  him  in  the  dnrk. 

"  Lemnie  go  !  I.emnie  /.'" .'  "  it  shrieked. 
clutching  his  legs  and  kicking  frantiealJy 
at  the    lianisiers.      "Oh.    I.or' !     it's    a- 

(iresliam  tlung  thr  terrified  bi)y  behind 
him,  where  he  was  caught  by  tin-  curate 
and  pitched  down  into  the  passage.  Then 
the  two  stood  together,  translixt-d  on  the 
open  threshold. 

'■John,  my  dear!  Oh,  John  Abney.  my 
dear ! "  The  soft,  cooing  voice  stole 
through  the  room  along  whli  the  scent  of 
the  dead  rose-leaves  and  the  tobacco, 
and  they  beheld  La;titia  Bland  kneeling 
lovingly  by  the  side  of  the  Thing  in  the 


Sheraton  arm-chair,  her  face  illumiaed 
with  a  rapture  that  restored  to  it  the 
freshness  of  youth. 

And — was  it  merely  fancy,  or  the  wreaths 
of  the  still  wavering  tobacco  -  smoke  ? — 
they  thought  that  her  head  was  rcstitig, 
not  on  the  sharp,  bare  ridges  of  its  rilK, 
but  upon  some  intervening  substance,  airl- 
and ititangible  enough,  but  that  yet  took 
upon  it  the  semblance  of  the  breast  of  a 
blue,  high-collared  coat ;  while  before  the 
stooping  skull,  like  a  mask  painted  upon 
the  air,  showed  the  film  of  a  manly  face, 
young  and  passionate,  with  close  curled 
hair  and  a  world  of  satisfaction  in  its 
eyes. 

What  iiere  the  words  that  floated  from 
those  visionary  lips  .'  Sounds  distinct,  but 
unintelligible  to  the  watchers,  [>crmeatcd 
the  room,  and  died  away  in  a  happy  vocal 
sigh ;  the  shadowy  figure  waned,  then 
waxed  inio  vivid  fixity,  and  pressed  its 
lips  to  those  (>{  the  living  woman  at 
its  feel. 

Again  the  happy  sigh — it  was  gone  ! 

Lastilia  Blanii  sank  in  a  slow  crumpled 
heap  upon  the  floor,  and  the  skeleton  lay 
bjire  and  undisguised  acmss  her  knees. 


'■  \e.K,  I  saw  it."  (iresham  walked 
across  to  the  chimney  piece  and  took 
down    the    siliiuuelte. 

"  It  is  the  same  head,  you  ob-s^-rve,"  he 
said  in  an  awe-struck  voice,  and  then  ho 
lifl.-<i  ihe  old  woman  in  his  arms  and  laid 
her  tenderly  on  the  sofa. 

And  yet  then-  were  some  among  the 
inlelligeni  of  Old  Drayton,  who,  accredit- 
ing William  Henry  with  lies,  were  secretly 
scandalised  at  the  doidilc  funeral  that  left 
No.  2  Ulake  Street  that  week. 
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WITH     RIFLE     AND    HOUNDS. 

By   W.   BLEW. 

i'hamois-Shooting  in  S-witzerlanJ,  /iiuir-S hooting  in  Austria,  and  Fox-Hunting  in  the  Catnpapm, 


IN  the  eves  of  an  Knglish  sportsman 
the  fox  is  about  the  most  j^raceful 
animal  to  be  seen  ;  but  perhaps  he  who 
lias  seen  the  chamois  on  his  native  moun- 
tains might  be  puzzled  to  say  which  carries 
off  the  palm  for  gracefulness.  For  activity 
the  chamois  must  surelv  be  ranked  first. 
A  ravine  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet 
wide  offers  to  him  no  more  obstruction 
than  would  a  five  or  six  foot  ditch  to  a  fox. 
He  jumps  from  a  height  on  to  any  j)ro- 
jecting  ledge,  and  after  poising  himself 
i'asily  on  a  spot  which  hardly  aflortls  foot- 
hold, makes  another  and  another  descent, 
and  reaches  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  in 
safety.  Ten  or  twelve  feet  of  wall  will 
hardly  stop  the  chamcjis,  who  manages  to 
i^et  over  somehow.  This  lithe  animal  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  goat,  but  his  neck 
is  longer  in  pr()j)ortion  to  the  size  of  his 
body,  which  is  somewhat  short. 

m 

It  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  sit  in  an  arm- 
chair antl  reail  about  the  chamois  and  the 
doings  of  those  who  have  stalked  him  ; 
but  to  bring  him  to  bag  is  a  very  dift'erent 
matter,  the  pursuit  of  the  chamois  being 
one  of  the  most  dillicult  and  dangerous 
sports  in  which  a  man  can  indulge  ;  yet  it 
is,  or  was,  the  favourite  amusement  of  the 
Kmperor  of  .Austria,  a  sportsman  to  the 
backbone.  Unlike  our  game  birds,  or  even 
the*  red  deer  in  Scotland,  the  chamois 
prefers  to  dwell  in  the  most  inacces- 
sible of  places.  In  the  summer  he 
keej)s  himself  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
Alps  at  the  snow-line,  and  then  no  one 
who  does  not  **  like  heights"  need  propose 


to  follow  him.  Like  the  game  he  pursues, 
the  Alj)ine  Jager  is  nimble  in  the  extreme, 
and  can  find  foothold  on  places  which  the 
Englishman  or  a  man  of  any  other  nation- 
ality would  regard  as  impassable ;  and  if 
the  hunter  whom  the  Jager  undertakes  to 
chaperon  be  not  proof  against  dizziness 
at  great  heights — well,  the  Jager  would 
rather  be  without  the  job.  He  will  make 
some  allowance  for  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  ground,  and  will  render  some 
little  assistance  at  the  most  trying  times, 
but  he  is  ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  huntsman,  and  not  an  attendant  to 
look  after  his  employer's  convenience  and 
comfort.  It  is  his  duty  to  mark  and  stalk 
the  chamois — to  hunt  him,  in  fact,  and  he 
is  not  j)leased  if  his  attention  be  distracted 
from  his  proper  duties.  In  the  winter  the 
chamois  will  come  ilown  nearer  to  the  valleys, 
antl  if  this  time  of  vear  renders  stalking 
a  trifle  easier  on  the  score  of  the  ground, 
extreme  fatigue  and  cold  have  to  be 
encountered  ;  but  where  the  snow  is  too 
deep,  stalking  is  imj)ossible,  and  driving 
must  be  resorted  to.  In  England  a  hunts- 
man's calling  is  an  open  |)rofession  ;  but  the 
Jiiger  has  to  pass  an  examination  before  he 
can  take  an  engagement,  and  although  he 
is  employed  by  those  anxious  to  stalk  the 
chamois,  he  is  a  servant  of  the  State.  This 
precaution  is  not,  perhaps,  too  great,  for 
the  Jiiger  must  know  ever}'  inch  of  the 
ground  he  traverses,  or  he  and  his  employer 
may  speedily  come  to  certain  death. 

Austria    contains    some    of   the    finest 
sporting     ground    in    the     world.       The 
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number  of  preser\-es,  excluding  those  in 
Hungary,  are  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
in  number,  and  records  show  us  that  on 
them  there  were  shot  in  one  year  31  bears, 
iij  wolves,  14  lynxes,  94,90  stags,  60,151 
roebucks,  7709  chamois,  1998  wild  boars, 
26,411  foxes  (what  a  stock  for  a  hunting 
country  !),  9719  polecats,  and,  among  other 
animals,  1,439.13+  haresi  The  1998  wild 
boars  are  suggestive  of  much  sport,  and 
like  chamois-hunting,  wild-boar  shooting 
is  a  favourite  diversion  with  the  Austrian 
Kaiser.     The    wild    boar    is    found    in    a 


is  really  a  verj'  old  form  of  sport,  deer 
and  boar  having  been  killed  in  that 
fashion  from  very  early  times.  The  sight 
of  a  number  of  boars  coming  helter- 
skelter  through  the  undergrowth  of  a 
covert  may  be  exciting ;  but  when  they 
are  shot  in  this  way  they  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  showing  their  true  nature. 
Still,  in  Austria  boar-  drives  are  very 
popular,  and,  as  the  figures  cited  above 
show,  tolerably  successful.  Wherever  the 
wild  boar  is  seen,  he  is  found  to  have 
nearly  the  same  habits  and  presents  much 


great  numbur  of  places;  until  about  three  1I1 

centuries     ii-o     lie     had     hi>      habilal    in  St. 

l-n-land.      In    India  he   is  the  iranu'  fur  ni 
pii;-stickini,':  he  is  found  in  Fran. 


iha 


s  tilth 


vs  the  oft-made  state- 
.■  by  nature,  .\eorns 
his     favourite    f.H)d, 


manv.as  alsn  in  Russia.  Spain,  Austria,  iliuii-li  it  is  said  that  he  will  at  limes  rat 

ari.I  elsewhere.      An.i;lo-Indians  who  have  a  earease.  jiisi  as  i,ur  dnmestie  pi.i;s  are 

indul-ed   in  jii-siicking  would    probably  said   1<,  d,<  smnetinies ;  and   if  he  makes 

aver  ihat  that  is  the  only  pr..].er  meihnd  his  lair  near  some  swampy  j^round.  it   is 

in  whieh  in  kill  a  boar;  but  he  is  quite  onlv  because  he  eiijuvs  his  bath.     In  the 

fair  game  fur  the  rille.  r.iyal     pr.-.TVes    wild     boar    nere    fairly 

111    Russia    .md    Austria,    houever,    the  niimrr..u>.   and    the    Knii>eror   ..f   Austria 

wild   liuar  is  driven  and  shot,  a  form  ..f      «as  a  ver»  1; I  sh"t.  invariably  accnnt- 

huntini;  «!ii.h  bv  .siini,-  is  n.<i  e..nsi.lered  ing  fur  a  i:."»ilv  numlier  aicnrdiiiir  n.  the 

w.-rthv  <.r  Ihe   bVast  ;   vet    drivin-.  thciiii,'ii  carlrid-i-  lired! 

now  regarded  a  in.iderli  phase  of  sp-.rt  m.  Wluii  the  Knnian   Foxlioimds  were   lirsl   . 

farasgr<ni>eand]ianridgesareLOiKerned,  established   ihe    wriler   is  m-l  quite   sure; 
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i'lit  ii  w;is  iiMl'talilv  ;i1hiiu  the 

wr  i«+3, 

(lavs  of  In-r  former  s;lorv."     Lord  Clu'StiT- 

tlnmu'h    snnifiliiiiij    in    thL-    iiat 

m-    of   a 

fi.-M.  who  fomuii-d  the  Kidimon.l  Driving 

M TJilili  jiiick  m;iv  havi-  bt't-n  iii 

ixislL-iice 

Chib    in    the    'thirlics,    anil    liunti'd    ihe 

Ufon:     Al  aiiv  raic,  il  a|)[><rar 

iliat.  on 

Pilchliv  I'lurim-  for  two  or  three  seasons 

Marcli   ■;.  18+1.  "  Ri.ihl-  wa-*  in 

n  tumuli 

fruni  1838,  l«>u)tlit  some  English  foxhounds 

sufh  iis    lia.i  not  l>.-rn   known 

Miice   tl.L- 

and  took  them  to  Rome  to  htint  over  the 
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C;im|)agna,  aiul  this  is  wliv  KonK^  was  in  l-Vom  tluit  limi-m  lliis  the  Koniaii  Hum 

a  '■  tuimtlt  "  on  llio  ilay  alxivc  mentioned,  has  floiirislied.    'I'lic  cfJiintry  carries  a  good 

\Vf  in  Knt'lanil  ntt;  (]uitc  acLUsKniii'ii  ui  a  scent ;  llicri'  is  jiltniv  of  gniss;  while  as 

fi'W  stran-fly  named  fi.ttiin-s,  atul  though  liie  fences  are  of  the  post -and -rail  order. 

hounds  occasionally  meet  at  a  monument,  ;t  ffood  timber-jitmiier  should  be  ruUleii  l>v 

So-and-So's  lomb  never  appears  in  the  list  anyone  hIio  aspires  to  go  straight.     As  a 

of  jilaces.     (In  thi:^  iiulable  dav  in  March.  mailer  c.f  fact,  some  verv  fine  horses  are, 

hoH-ever,  the   rendezv.ius  was  the  K.mb  of  and    have   been,   ridden 'with   the    Ki.nian 

Cecilia  Mflella— classic  gr...ind  iriilv;  and  Jl.umds.     I'rince     Odoscalchi,    who    was 

this  in  sueeecding  years  became  the  Kirbv  Master  in  the  ■fifties,  liaving  given  over  six 

(Jate  . if  the  Roman  Hunt.      Ir  was  a  great  himdri'd  guineas  for  two  Knglish  luiiilers. 
me.1.    Carriages  (ilKd  with  all  the  Ihweruf  To  Knglish  ears  some  nf  the  aeeounlsof 

palrieian    Roman    beaut v   were   there,  and  runs  souml  euri.ms.    To  (ind  a  fox  crossing 


M.were   not   a   lew  ui   Kngl.uid'-   Momrii-  ill.-    .\|.piai,    W a_i     niM.  ad   ,.t    the    Knman 

lolk   who    were    "  « inlering    .-diruad.-       \  Road.    a>    w.-    mi-l.!    term    il   .Aer    her.-; 

member  of  the  reignin-  bouse  ..f  Ku»ia  nundnuioihe    left    ol     .^Irian's    Villa. 

wa>  pre-eiii.  and  so  were  Ladies  Che-ter-  en..>iiig  ih.-   Via   Lalina.  aud  bending  in 

fiehi,    (',.wers.-..uri.  and    (irariville.      The      ih.'direiii t  the  Camp  ot  the  Horatii. 

ti.\  w,i-  nn  doubt  a  bagman  :  but  he  gave  sends    i.s    l.a.  k    i..    our   ^clioulbooks  ami 

a    very   - I    nui    '-i   furly-Iw..    minutes,  Roman    hi-n-ry  :    wbde    to    run    a    fox    lo 

I  boo -in-   for    his    s;iii,  t.iarv  the    sixii    |o  ground    in    ili.'  Caiaomib-.  ap].ears  to  us 

«l.;<h    I...  XH.  was  wont  to  reiin-   from  a    cunoti>    terminari.iu    io  .1  rmi,       Many 

ill.   .an  -  ..1  ilie  (>rin.-d.     l.-.rd  Che-Lr-  Italian-.  li..w,\.r.  liavc  sin.e  the  pack  was 

rl.ld    Weill   a-    «ell   aero-    ilie    gra>s    and  lirM    Marled   abb    -ui.i.orled    llie    houmis. 

|.... is  and  rails. .f  the  Cami.agna  :i- h.-  had  Ihei  (urn  ..ill  in  .  orrei  1   hmiting  eostimie. 

don,-  ,A,rtl..'   pastures  ol    Norlliam]aou-  ami    lak.     e^  id,  ni    d.li-lit    in    tile   .base, 

sh.r.-.  and    he   afi.rwanK   .an.ed    golden  while  ri..i  ,.  l.w  ..|   iIkiii  "i:o"  w.ll:  and. 

opinion-    bi.    a-    «-■     -bouM     -av.    -  pn-  a- a  rule,  ihe  -ub-,  ripli..u  li-l  i- on  a -cale 

seining  the  bound-  lo  i),.-   ■ounlr\,"'  and  whii  h  would  .  o.ii]iari-  faiomabli  wilhtliat 

Captain  Langford  beianie  the  next  Master.  ..fmaiu  an  Lnglish  limning  .ouniry 
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HIGHLAND     DEER-STALKING. 

By   ROCKWOOD. 

.7//  Account  of  Scotland's  Most  Famous  Sport. 


WIIENKVKR  a  person  kills  a  doer 
he  is  like  a  dog  killing  a  sheep- 
lie  can  never  keep  away  from  it  again."  This 
was  the  remark  made  by  the  late  Captain 
Horatio  Ross,  undoubtedly  the  deer-stalker 
of  the  expiring  century,  on  one  occasion 
when  explaining  how  a  gentleman  had 
commissioned  him  to  rent  a  forest  after 
having  shot  his  first  stag.  The  comparison 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  apt  one,  as  those 
who  have  spent  much  life  with  Highland 
shepherds  will  well  know ;  and  in  the 
rarly  days  of  stalking,  Captain  Ross,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  wont  to  take 
over  the  **  hirsel,**  as  a  sheep  stock  is 
termed  in  the  North,  in  order  to  have  full 
and  undisturbed  sporting  rights  on  the 
holding.  To  no  one  was  the  story  of  the 
jjrodigal  collie,  which  mayhap  had  fallen 
in  with  bad  company  at  fairs  or  trysts, 
more  familiar  :  how,  hypocrite  -  like,  it 
would  not  take  as  much  as  a  mouth- 
ful of  wool  from  a  wedcKr's  fleeci* 
in  the  day-time,  yet  at  night,  know- 
ing the  snores  of  real  from  feigned 
slumber,  would  slip  from  its  hard  couch 
on  the  hearthstone  to  the  lone  sheej)-fank, 
or  sheltering  corrie,  there,  with  others,  to 
worry  and  kill  the  members  of  its  nuister's 
tlock  with  all  the  ferocity  and  blood- 
thirstiness  of  the  wolf.  A  shot  from 
th(»  nearest  keeper's  fowling-piece  was 
the  only  cure  for  the  dog :  for  the 
stalker,  nothing  would  do  but  unlimited 
opj)ortunities  of  shooting  with  the  rifle. 
And  so  deer  forests  have,  in  the  High- 
lanils,  goni'  on  increasing  till  now 
something  like  ^,35  a  stag,  or  /^i 50,000 
a  year,  is  realised  by  Highland  lairds  for 
deer-stalking  privileges  alone.  .As  this 
involves  «in  expenditure  of  close  upon 
/,  100,000  in  foresters'  and  gillies*  wages, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  out- 
lay  in  this  direction  forms  a  very  important 
item  in  the  annual  sporting  harvest  bill  of 
Scotland,  which  draws  more  than  another 
(juarter  of  a  million  for  the  rights  of 
grouse-shooting  and  salmon-fishing. 


In  regard  to  foresters,  it  has  to  be  said 
that  a  great  many  of  the  modern  High- 
land foresters  were  originally  gamekeepers, 
retained  on  the  ground  after  it  had  been 
converted  from  grous(*  land  or  sheep 
pasture  into  deer  land.  Not  a  few,  how- 
ever, were  originally  shepherds — notably, 
old  Archibald  Campbell,  who  began  life 
on  the  celebrated  Blackmount  Forest,  on 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane's  Argyllshire 
properties,  as  a  herd  laddie.  Black- 
mount,  for  which  a  few  years  back  the 
late  Lord  Dudley  paid  a  rental  of  ;f  5000 
a  year,  was  almost  entirely  under  sheep 
at  that  tiuK*  (1820),  but  was  shortly  after- 
wards afforested.  In  1853  he  went  to 
Invermark  to  act  as  forester  to  Lord 
Dalhousie,  and  while  there  amassed 
enough  to  rent  a  large  sheep-farm.  An 
ofiice-bearer  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
and  subse(juently  member  of  the  local 
School  Hoard,  when  asked  by  Lord  Klcho, 
in  examination  under  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  DeiT  Forests  in  1873,  **  Do 
you  find  any  great  moral  change  in  your- 
self since  you  were  promoted  from  a 
shupherd  to  a  forester  r '*  Archie  replied, 
with  a  dump  of  his  stick  on  the  floor-end, 
with  an  emphatic  **  No."  The  oldest  and 
most  noted  family  of  fcjresters  in  Scotland 
are  theCrerars,  who  have  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Athole  family  for  years.  Hunters 
of  venison  for  close  upon  four  centuries, 
they  wouUl  n(j  more  own  to  sheep  than 
a  good  foxhound  to  ban-,  but  possibly 
would  admit  to  a  few  Sassenachs  in  the 
troublous  Highland  times  of  1715  and 
1745.  On  one  occasion  old  John  Crerar 
was  overheard  by  one  of  the  guests  asking 
thenoteil  old  deer-stalking  Duke  of  .\thole 
his  orders  for  the  day.  So-and-So  was 
to  go  out  after  grouse  ;  another  was  to 
have  a  try  after  salmon  ;  and  the  particuhir 
gentleman  was  to  go  to  the  hill  after  tleer 
with  himself.  '*  And  is  it  to  be  a  stalk  or  a 
walk,  your  (irace.-'"  was  the  further  inter- 
rogatory. **  ( )h,  just  a  walk,''  was  the 
reply.     Not  relishing  a  **  walk"  with  John 
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Crcrar    for  nothing',    the   guest    took  an 
early  departure  for  home. 

"  And  is  deer-stalking  worth  all  you  pay 
for  it  ? "  someone  asks.  How  shall  we 
answer  the  question  ?  \Vc  have  been  out 
for  two  long  days ;  starting  for  the  hill 
l)cfore  sunrist  and  getting  home  to  the 
lodge  long  after  sunset,  and  have  not  as 
yet  pulled  a  trigger.  Were  our  stay  not 
limited  there  would  be  sound  reason  in 
our  guide's  parting  remark  each  night  that 


seemed  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  result, 
no  doubt,  of  our  sporting  blood  having 
been  chilled  by  disappointment.  At  last, 
at  the  close  of  the  third  day.  we  have, 
after  great  patience,  got  within  range 
of  a  stag  which  carries  a  grand  head  of 
ten  points.  But  we  must  be  careful,  nr 
we  may  never  sec  him  again  to  our  know- 
ledge. One  last  reconnoitre  by  Donald, 
and  he  quickly  slips  off  the  covers  from 
the  rifles.     With  bared  head,  yet  feeling 


we  were  "  twa  days  nearer  success,  at  any- 
rate."  Crawled  have  we  at  limes  over 
treacherously  green  lichen-dad  "flow- 
moss."  into  which  we  would  sink  if  we 
dared  lo  stand  up  on  our  feet,  and  this 
until  the  sentence  of  thirty  davs  upon  a 
tread-mil!  would  cocne  as  a'noie  of  relief. 
When  «e  were  jirivilegeil  to  erect  our- 
selves il  was  under  a  linn,  the  frothy  brown 
contents  of  which  Imike  round  our  necks 
like  running  water  in  a  mi!i-race.  Narrow 
srarj'ed  fac.-s  diil  n<it  deter  us  when  a  slip 
meant  dissolution  anumg  ragged  boulders 
two  hundred  feet  below  ;  but  on  a  di5tour 
lo  avoid  giving  the  deer  our  wind,  they 


we  could  count  every  single  hair  therein, 
we  struggle  into  position.  The  barrels 
go  over  the  edge  inch  by  inch,  and  we 
creep  on  to  the  heel  of  the  slock  with  our 
shoulder.  There  is  a  boulder  stone  at  the 
toe  of  our  right  fool  which  is  loose,  we  can 
feel,  and  it  must  not  be  forced  downhill. 
We  draw  up  our  knee  again,  get  our  cheek 
close,  and  find  our  stag  is  in  the  most 
favourable  position  we  could  desire.  He 
sniffs  the  air  for  a  moment ;  that  sniff  of 
susjiicion  ishis  last.  Is  it  worth  it .'  Yes.  As 
we  see  Donald  throw  off  his  coat  and  take 
out  his  knife  to  "gralloch"  the  best  stag 
of  the  vear,  we  sav.  Yes,  it  is  worth  it  all. 
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By   HERBERT  W*   TOMPKINS* 


ON  January  i8,  1891,  I  was  on  the 
deck  of  the  Kiwj\  a  small  steamer 
trading  among  the  islands  of  the  Southern 
Seas.  \Vc  had  left  Port  Lyttleton  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  and  after  a  rough 
passage  were  now  approaching  the  C'hat- 
h«im  Islands,  a  small  archipelago  in  the 
South  Pacific,  the  largest  of  which  is  about 
as  extensive  as  London  and  its  immediate 
suburbs,  and  is  called  Wharekauri. 

The  scene  upon  which  I  gazed  was  one 
of  truly  Pacific  character.  Looking  away 
over  our  port  bow  my  eye  wandered  along 
the  thickly  wooded  coast  and  then,  seek- 
ing  the  uplands,  noticed  their  rich  variety 
of  vegetation  ;  here  a  clump  of  karaka 
trees,  there  a  field  of  flax  ;  yonder  a  stretch 
of  pasture  downs,  and  above  all,  an  emin- 
ence topped  by  sombre  pines.  The  wind 
had  roared  and  blustered  during  the  night 
and  the  sea  was  rolling  heavily  shore- 
wards.  As  1  watched  the  vast  numbers  of 
albatrosses  and  mutton  -  birds  at  their 
wonted  gambols,  I  could  hear  the  surf 
boom  like  distant  thundiT  on  the  rock- 
strewn  shore,  as  I  have  so  often  heard  it 
boom  along  that  grand  stretch  of  rocks 
which  fringes  the  Canterbury  Bight  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Xew  Zealand. 

Right  before  our  bows,  nestled  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  cliff,  stood  the  one  hotel  of 
the  "  town  "  of  Waitangi — once,  perhaps, 
regarded  as  a  fashionable  watering-place 
by  the  native  Moriori,  themselves  now 
almost  as  extinct  as  the  aphanapteryx. 
Waitangi  is  not  a  large  town,  but  it  is 
not,  therefore,  devoid  of  interest ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  scene  of  many  a 
strange  circumstance  and  lawless  deed 
some  sixtv  vears  since,  in  the  days  when 
the   rebel    I'e    Kooti,  chief  priest  of  the 


Hauhan  religion,  favoured  the  island  of 
Wharekauri  with  his  presence,  and  Yankee 
whalers  were  wont  to  cruise  hither  and 
thither  among  the  many  islands  of  those 
sunnv  seas. 

'I'hat  morning  a  small  i)arty,  of  which 
1  was  one,  went  ashore  in  the  long-boat ; 
and  after  strolling  the  entire  length  of  the 
Waitangi  beach  towards  the  sand  -  hills, 
gathering  ferns  from  the  crannies  in  the 
limestone  crags  and  listening  to  the  song 
of  the  bell  -  bird  among  the  coppices,  we 
returned  to  the  '*  hotel  "  for  refreshment. 
As  we  found  the  menu  neither  varied  nor 
choice,  we  sent  one  of  our  party  to  the 
Kiwi,  at  anchor  in  Petre  Bay,  for  a  basket 
of  food  and  a  box  of  Regalia  de  la  Rosas. 

While  waiting  the  return  of  the  boat, 
we  noticed  a  man  standing  close  to  the 
hotel.  lie  was,  I  think,  about  the  tallest 
man  I  ever  saw  outside  a  show.  He  had 
landed  some  days  before,  but  what  his 
business  was  nobotlv  knew.  He  shared 
our  luncheon  readily  when  requested  to 
do  so,  and  informed  us  he  was  **just 
prospectin'  round,"  and  that  he  came 
from  Kansas  City.  It  was  from  the  lips 
of  this  man,  as  we  lay  stretched  upon  the 
Waitangi  beach  in  the  afternoon,  every 
man  of  us  with  his  cigar  between  his 
teeth,  that  I  heard  the  story  I  am  going 
to  narrate — certainly  one  of  the  strangest 
stories  I  ever  heard  in  this  world  of 
wonders.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  all 
his  slang,  a  slang  picked  up  among  (Julch 
loafers,  beach-combers,  and  small-craft 
skippers ;  but  otherwise  shall  give  the  story 
pretty  much  in  his  own  words — 

**  Well,  since  the  company  asks  me,  I 
reckon  I  can  spin  you  a  yarn.  As  I 
wasn't    born    yesterday,  you    may    guess 
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I  shan't  s|)Ut  on  anv  naint-s.  but  just  k:t  a  feiv  iiiilt'S  off;  they  Miftcr  doctorcil  mc 

(iuyliKhi    into    what    hniiju-ncd.     It's  ten  uji  fur  a  spelt  in  thrir  hut,  anil  took  me 

viiirs  siucr  llic  man  now  beforf  vuu,  and  with  (hem  lo  Hatavia  a  Mcck  altcnvards. 

'a  hrolh.T  wlio  uas  ralcn  I. y  sharks  ihrc-  When    I   got  thcro   I  «as  si.  ycll.w  and 

vi'ars  haek  in  Turrcs  Straits,  were  lying  shrunk  thai  my  brother  didn't  know  nie, 

!cnv  and  i)rosiieain'  ninnd  a  bit  in  liatavia.  and  liic  lirsl  timi'  I  .saw  my  counienance  in 

Tlirn-  are  some  mn-li  liiaiis  in  that  devil's  a  glass  I  'm  denied  il"  I  ki'uw  nns.lf. 

hidhnr-i.laee.    bovs    who    uill    cut    your  "One  dav  as  we  were  jilayiug  cards  hi  a 

iliroai  suonasl.iokai  von.  andsMcarv.nir  small  hotel  kef I  by  a  thi.lofi,  Duldunan 

lilr   awav  at    ih>-    Conrt  of    [ustke   li.r  a  on    the    edp-  of  that  vile  swamii  l)y  the 


Tl„-  ,/...,   ..p,u.:l  .,,i„i./a;:  .I'l.l 


dollar.      I    «a-^   down   on   inv   lu.k   at    ih.-  laceaira  Uiv.-r.  the  door open.d  .|uiel-like, 

tim.-.      I    had    be.-n    u|.-c..untrv    with   an  aiid    tli.'    rnminieM-Io<.kiiig   o.vr    I    .-^er 

r.rivli-'h  travrll.T  and   ■.om.-  .o.lli,s.     The  e]al.|.ed     .'i.-s     on    <anie    into    th.-    mom. 

l-n-ll-linian  .aii-!,t   \U-   Irier  ami  di.d   in  II,.    was     short:     luii     I    goes-    he    licked 

le-  than   half  a  d:n,  ,  losr  to  ihc  valirv  of  l-vitv   man    in    Kansas    I.S.A..    for   being 

(iu.va  l|ia..     1   L^uighi  a  loueh  of  it  i.po.  broad  across  the  shoulders,     lie  ha.l  h.st 

and   ih.-n   the    darki.s    eli'arrd    ri-ht   onl.  one  .-ve.  but   made   m.  for   it  bv  staring  at 

.I.an  \.mio..s,.d.  I.aviii-  mr  to  di.'  eom-  u-  |.nttv  ]...». rlul  uiib  the  otlur.  and  had 

fori,,t.U  l.iniv-.:t  inihat  iioi-omm- iunul.-.  a  nioiitii  like  a   I'o-gir-l.ank  cod.     What 

at;d  r..i    iii.r<>  Hitli   ilir  --nakis  wriggling  eonrury  he  «as  .-v.-r  ki.ked  out  <.f  I   dori'i 

round  mi  -arras,.,     liiii    I   wa<  foiin.l  th.-  jnvt  kn.nv:   1   .iisj.ieion.-d  at  the  time  lie 

.-■am.'nigliil.v'.i.nir.  haj-out  of  a  riee-fuld  wa*    a     llutchman,    ahbou<;li    h.-    -|ioke 
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English    and    Loni    knows 
lingi>es  husides.' 

*■  lii:  sat  down  in  a  corner  and  started 
drinking  arrack,  looking  the  most  villain 
ous  dtvil  alive.  He  fixed  his  one  eye  firbi 
on  me  and  then  on  my  l)rother  as  if  he 
wanted  to  know  us  again  for  certain  if 
fier  he  ran  against  us  in  Heaven  or  the 
other  show.  When  1  guessed  he  "d  about 
inspected  us  long  enough  1  asked  what 
his  game  was. 

"'Hoys,'  he  said,  'after  I've  satisfied 
myself  you're  ihe  riglit  sort  I  'm  going  to 
knock  even,-  cent's-worth  of  bri'ath  out  of 
your  lanky  bodies.  Now,  it  ain't  worth 
jour  salt  to  cut  up  rusty  with  me  for 
speaking  plain  :  so  you  mav  keep  your 
dander  down  and  look  civil.' 

'■  As  he  spoke  he  whipped  a  revolver 
nut  of  his  pocket   quick   as   a  streak    of 


I  don't  want  to  Hash  it,  but  tell  you  just 
to  show  I  can  help  you  if  you  'II  help  me.' 

'■  I  looked  across  at  my  brother  as  tin- 
man finished  speaking.  '  Sir,'  he  said, 
'  lou  can  put  your  barker  in  your  jJocket 
till  it's  wanted.  If  shooting's  your  game, 
I  can  plant  a  slug  where  your  other  eve 
ought  to  be  in  a  twinkling,  and  ihtnk  no 
more  of  it  than  of  drinking  your  health  ; 
so  )ou  may  cotton  to  it  you 've  run  against 
chajis  who  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
If  yiiu've  anything  to  tell,  nut  with  it 
sharp  while  we  can;  to  listen.' 

"  Old  one-eye  grinned  at  my  brother 
while  he  spoke,  but  didn't  interrupt  him. 
Then  he  pulled  a  piece  of  crumpled  pajier 
out  of  his  pocket,  and,  walking  to  the 
table,  spread  it  out  in  front  of  him. 
'  Voit  long  chap,'  he  said,  'just  puf  your 
back  against  the  door,  and  if  anyone  asks 


li-hrnine.  and   oivi 

^at  in  the  opposit.- ,-..rnrr. 

■■■H..VS,  with  this  friend   I  c;m  kn..,k 
a  guelder  nira  ehair-l.aek  at  twenty  J.a..  -. 


hink  ufthisesliimrs:'' 

were    fairlv  .st;i,i:ger.-d.    1   ,,ui  till 

.r    in   thai  sanu^  paper   tli.Te   lay 
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"  '  Diamonds ! '  I  said. 
" '  From     I,aiidak,     in     Borneo,'     he 
answered.    Then  he  looked  through  the 


and  that  chap's  business  was  to  keep  his 
eyes  on  that  box  day  and  night  till  he 
planted  it  safe  in  Hatton  Garden — which 
he  ain't  likely  to  do.  That  same  steamer 
went   down    in    two   hundred   fathoms  of 


nd    1   k] 


n  bis  .■ 


make 


r  r..r 


dollai 
hke 

■  ])Ui  nluiard  a  steamer  ji 
Pimijanak  m-arly  a  vi-ar  nsro.  They  were 
i-onsiirned  to  a  mi-rchant  in  Haiion 
Gar.ien.  in  the  City  <.f  London.  They 
wcri-  jincki'd  u|t  artful,  I  can  loll  you — in  a 
><luarf  l)()."c  covLTi'd  with  matiinfr.  There 
was  a  detective  chap  aboard  that  steamer. 


wati-r,  not  far  from  this  cursed  port,  anil 
only  two  Chinamen  n  " 
thi'ir  skins.  Thiv  lowered  a  boat  and 
chucked  ihat  bo.t  into  it  before  dropping 
overboard,  so  I  reckon  they'd  smelt 
diamciniis.  They  fetched  this  coast  the 
night  afterwards.  It  rained  whole  floods 
at  the  time  and  was  <]ark  as  pitch,  so 
those  Chinee  Johnnies  weren't  trouWed 
with  ijucstions  about  what  they  were 
bringing  ashore.  I  was  sitting  half  asleep 
in  this  very  room  when  they  came  in  and 
stood  at  the   bar  like   drowned  rats.     I 
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reckon  they  arranged  matters  with  the 
l)Oss,  for  they  went  aloft  for  a  spell,  the 
steward  carr}'ing  the  box  and  the  China- 
men following  close  on  his  heels.  Then 
they  came  in  here  to  drink  and  chatter. 

**  *  Now,  when  two  yellow  devils  like 
them  put  their  heads  together  you  can  bet 
there's  mischief  close  handy.  So  I  just 
dozed  off  as  natural  as  I  could  manage  it, 
as  I  wanted  to  hear  all  and  say  nothing. 
If  they  *d  tumbled  to  it  I  could  understand 
their  palaver  they  M  have  cut  my  throat  on 
the  quiet  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
watching  me  afterwards.  As  it  was,  I 
heard  what  I  've  told  vou,  and  lots  more 
thrown  in. 

"'Presently  the  steward  fell  in  a  heap  on 
the  floor — drugged,  you  may  take  your 
oath.  One  of  them  pigtails  shoved  him 
under  the  seat  in  the  corner,  and  thev  fell 
to  their  patter  again  cool  as  melons. 
They  pattered  like  a  couple  of  Sarawak 
monkeys  for  just  on  two  hours,  then  went 
upstairs  and  fetched  tliat  box ;  they  went 
out  quiet  as  mice,  and  I  've  never  clapt 
eyes  on  those  Chinamen  since. 

**  *  And  now — well !  the  queerest  thing 
you  ever  heard  has  chanced.  I  'm  skipper 
of  a  small  steamer,  and  have  madr  a  few 
runs  between  liere  and  Singajxjro.  Vestcr- 
ilay  morning  a  big  Kanaka  chap  hailed 
me  out  of  a  boat  as  I  was  standing  on 
deck.  He  wanted  a  job.  Tve  got  to 
clear  out  of  this,  according  to  orders, 
to-morrow  night,  and  as  I  do  want  another 
hand,  I  called  to  him  to  come  aboard,  and 
we  fixed  things  uj)  in  a  jiffy. 

**  *  Later  on,  as  1  was  going  forward  to 
look  after  things  a  l)it,  I  saw  this  Kanaka 
sitting  on  deck  with  his  back  towards  me 
and  his  feet  against  the  port  scuppers.  In 
his  hands  he  W  got  this  identical  piece  of 
paper,  and  was  grinning  at  these  same 
<liamonds  as  if  he  didn't  intend  to  part 
company.  When  he  saw  me  looking  at 
him  he  jumped  uj),  and  before  I  tumbled 
to  his  little  game  he  rushed  at  me  with  a 
Dyak  knife  in  his  hand.  I  dodged  him, 
and  fetchetl  him  a  knock  on  the  head  with 
mv  revolver.  He  fell  on  the  deck — (it ad. 
When  you  *ve  killed  a  nigger  in  these  days 
it  don't  take  long  before  you're  wanted 
for  the  job,  so  unless  I  clear  out  of  this 


smart  I  reckon  I  shall  find  things  unpleas- 
ant. 

*' '  I  *ve  just  finished  my  y^m^  so  you 
needn't  twist  yourselves  about  like  two 
snakes  on  a  fork.  I  've  told  you  I  know- 
where  to  find  a  heap  of  stones  like  these  ; 
so  if  you  '11  step  aboard  my  steamer  after 
dark,  when  the  coast  is  clear,  we  '11  run 
out  of  these  waters  in  no  time.  I  '11  show 
you  a  chart  I  found  on  that  nigger.  The 
spot  where  those  Chinamen  hid  those 
diamonds  is  marked  down  plain  and  handy, 
and  if  you  *11  help  me  to  take  my  craft  to 
that  same  locality,  we  '11  split  the  spoil.' 

**  We  didn't  keep  that  skipper  waiting 
long.  That  job  had  come  in  our  way 
sorter  providential.  You  may  bet  it 
wanted  some  dodger}-  to  fix  eveiything 
tight,  but  we  just  debated  matters  for  a 
spell,  and  when  we'd  finished  I  guess 
we  knew  our  marching  orders.  As  luck 
managed  things,  it  turned  out  one  of 
those  nights  when  ever}'  chap  who  loves 
his  skin  keeps  under  a  roof  if  he  can.  So 
we  boarded  that  craft  at  midnight,  with  no 
questions  asked  or  answered.  We  were  a 
crew  of  five — skipper,  cookie,  cabin-boy, 
and  the  man  now  before  you  and  his 
brother,   both  hailing  from    Kansas  City, 

**  We  went  into  the  skipper's  cabin,  and 
he  fetched  out  the  chart  he  'd  told  us 
about.  I  guess  there  must  have  been 
strange  happenings  after  those  China 
chaps  cleared  out  of  Batavia  a  year  before. 
You  can  save  yourselves  the  trouble  of 
believing  me  if  you  choose — it 's  all  one 
to  this  child  —  but  those  diamonds  had 
been  taken  from  Baiaria  to  Sydnej\  and 
from  there  to  this  same  island  of  Wharekaun\ 
ivhcre  this  company  is  Imated  nmv.  You 
may  look  on  your  ma[)s  when  you  get 
aboard  again,  and  you'll  find  that  thosi* 
diamonds  were  carried  a  little  journey  of 
five  thousand  miles  bv  those  Chinamen, 
for  them  it  ivas,  as  the  chart  showed,  who 
buried  that  treasure  close  to  where  vou 
walked  this  morning,  as  I  'm  going  to 
show  you.  How  that  Kanaka  got  hold  of 
those  samples,  or  the  chart,  I  don't  sus- 
picion, so  I  can't  enlighten  you. 

**  Now  I  *m  m»t  going  to  tell  you  any- 
thing about  our  trip  down   here,  except 
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that  il  look  time  enough  for  us  to  grow 
long  beards  before  we  sighted  this  bit  of 
land  and  began  to  feci  impatient.  Vou 
licl  we  had  our  plans  cut  square  before  we 
got  hcrt.  We  didn't  want  cookU:  nor  the 
boy  hanging  on  our  tails,  so  we  left  them 
Ijehind  in  Wellington.  We  found  a  snug 
little  bay  just  behind  here,  and  my  brother 
stayed  wiih  the  ship,  keeping  a  quiet 
look-out.  while  the  skipper  and  I  came 
ashore  and  started  our  hunt  for  the  stones. 


way  between  two  cliffs.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  creek  there  were  marked  down  three 
ake-akc  trees  in  a  line,  and  there  was  a 
cross  showing  where  the  pile  was  hidden 
under  the  farthest  of  those  three  trees. 

"Well,  we  found  the  spot  after  a  tidy 
search,  and  then  sat  down  to  palaver. 
We  spotted  heaps  of  footprints  along  the 
shore,  and  one  or  two  on  the  bank  of  the 
creek  ;  so  we  guessed  it  was  no  good 
being  in  a  hurry.     We  waited  till  it  was 


Siiatfs  aliif  !  there  a 


■>«fA  htinkiii^ 


"\\\-  ^-hoved  our  boat  in  w 
sand-banks  lie.  Ii  was  farly  Jn 
ing,  so  we  thous;ht  wi'  'd  ha 
round,  and  wait  till  .lark  befo 
operations.  We  went  up 
or  two  and  kinder  inspected  th> 


re  thosi.-  dusk,  listening  to   the  screi-eliing  of  the 

e  morn-  mutton-birds,  and  natching  how  liic  ake- 

a    look  ake  trees  sh.iwcd   the    silver   uiider  their 

starting  leaves   every   time   a   puff  of  wind    upset 

■  a  mile  their  balance.     But  our  chance  came  soon 

t  bit   of  enough.     We  pulled  our  pick  from  under 

water  ihey  call  the  Te  Whanga  tarn,  and  the  bushes  and  .started  shifting  a  powerful 

then  found  our  way  down  to  the  beach  to  heap    of   sand    that    had   been    swept   up 

look  up  the  right  spot,  as  it  might  take  a  the    creek    by    the    wind.      I  'm    a    tidy 

lot  of  fimling  in  the  dark.      The  .-^kipper's  strong  chap,  but  as  we  liug  under  those 

chart   shotted    the    place    marked    down  ake-  ake    trees    I    shook    all    over    like 

plain — a  spot  where  the  sea  ran  up  some  a  frightened  gal.     Just  as  we  guessed  we 
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were  down  nearly  deep  enough  I  heard  a 
branch  snap,  and  before  I  could  look  up 
to  see  who  was  polite  enough  to  pay  us 
attention,  a  native  cove  jumped  smack  on 
top  of  the  skipper  as  he  was  stooping 
down,  and  stuck  six  inches  of  cold  steel 
into  his  back.  The  skipper  gave  one 
grunt  and  rolled  over  and  over  down  the 
bank  and  splashed  into  the  water— t/^at/. 

"  Then  the  liveliest  game  I  ever  played 
began.  As  the  skipper  rolled  over,  the 
Johnny  with  the  charcoal  hide  rolled  over 
too,  and  before  you  could  cry  snakes,  I 
whipped  a  krise  from  my  belt  and  got 
ready  to  welcome  that  said  nigger.  You 
bet,  we  didn't  take  long  to  get  to  business. 
Do  any  of  you  gentlemen  know  what  it  is 
to  feel  that  in  five  minutes  you  're  likely  to 
be  a  dead  *un  ?  If  you  do,  you  '11  have 
some  notion  of  how  things  stood  in  mj' 
skull.  I  was  in  a  tight  corner,  and  meant 
tr}dng  to  finish  that  stranger  in  no  time. 
As  he  made  a  drive  at  me  his  knife  grazed 
my  back,  where  I  carry  a  first-rate  scar 
to  this  day ;  but  before  he  could  patter 
any  prayers  I  swung  round  and  drove  my 
knife  between  his  ribs.  He  never  said  so 
much  as  thank  you,  but  fell  dead  as  the 
skipper. 

**  As  I  guessed  some  of  his  brethren 
might  be  kinder  inspectin'  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, 1  flung  myself  into  some  bushes 
and  kept  quiet.  I  heard  no  sound  except 
a  couple  of  owls  blackguarding  each  other 
out  by  the  tall  cliff  that  hangs  right  over 
the  sea ;  so  I  soon  got  up  and  shovelled 
away  the  sand  and  stones  under  that  tree 
for  all  I  was  worth.  Sure  enough  my 
shovel  struck  something  a  bit  tough.  I 
knelt  down  and  scraped  the  earth  with 
both  hands  till  I  could  lug  it  up,  and  there 


was  the  box  I  'd  come  five  thousand  miles 
to  fetch  1  The  matting  had  nearly  rotted 
away ;  I  wrenched  off  three  lids  one  after 
the  other,  and,  snakes  alive !  there  were 
diamonds  enough  blinking  at  me  to  last 
ten  men  till  kingdom  come. 

"  I  didn't  stop  to  bid  those  dead  men 
good  evening,  but  laid  hold  of  that  box 
and  started  down  the  creek-bank  as  smart 
as  my  legs  would  let  me.  I  went  round 
the  coast  till  1  came  to  where  I  had  told 
my  brother  to  wait  for  us  after  dark.  He 
was  there,  safe  as  houses,  and  you  bet 
he  didn't  trouble  his  head  about  the 
skipper  after  we'd  got  that  box  aboard 
shi[)  and  handled  those  diamonds  in  the 
cabin. 

**  Gentlemen,  no  man  was  one  cent 
richer  for  that  journey  from  Batavia  to 
Awatapu  Creek.  For — to  cut  short  this 
yarn — we  were  making  for  Dunedin  when 
we  struck  a  rock  out  that  way  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  that  ship  went  to  the 
bottom  in  a  hundred  fathoms  of  water. 
How  we  two  managed  to  save  our  skins 
is  another  tale.  1  '11  take  another  cigar. 
Thank  you." 

1  have  not  visited  the  Chatham  Islands 
since  I  heard  this  story  from  the  lips  of 
the  tall  man  from  Kansas  City,  l^ut  I 
often  think  of  that  afternoon,  the  1 8th  of 
January,  1891,  and  see  in  my  mind's  eye 
the  long  stretch  of  the  Waitangi  beach, 
and  can  hear  the  boom  of  the  surf  and  the 
call  of  the  albatross.  And  I  smile  as  I 
think  of  the  interest  with  which  we  listened 
to  this  narrative,  and  am  wont  to  wax 
philosophical  and  remember  the  **  wages 
of  sin  "  as  I  think  of  those  diamonds  lying 
under  a  hundred  fathoms  of  water  in  the 
bed  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean 
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**  A  H,  M'sieur,  I  speak  Knglish  very 
l\  little  well,  but  1  shall  try  to  tell 
you  of  those  small  things  seen  by  me 
in  the  old  years  which  you  ask  to  hear 
about.*' 

With  his  chin  resting  in  his  hand,  the 
cut6  looked  towards  the  river. 

••  Like  that  decrepit  wheel  of  the  mill,*' 
he  soon  continued,  half  to  himself,  **  I 
shall  move  not  long  more.  My  work  is 
done — almost.  And  like  the  river  running 
past  the  tired  wheel,  the  people  of  Finis- 
t^re  go  on — go  on  past  me.  It  is  of  them 
1  shall  tell  you." 

Turning  his  eyes  slowly  from  the  mill  and 
the  little  bridge  whereon  the  sound  of  a  few 
clattering  sabots  was  all  that  broke  the  still- 
ness of  early  evening,  the  cure*  now  loukctl 
off  from  under  his  full  grey  brows  beyond 
the  river's  bank,  beyond  its  margin  of  water- 
weed  and  moss-cloaked  stones  and  heather, 
beyond  the  low  hills  to  the  very  horizon, 
seeming  there  to  search  half  vaguely  yet 
not  unintentlv  for  some  siu:n  or  word  of 
cloud-formation  on  the  unrolled  golden 
scroll  of  sunset. 

'*  Yes,  yes ;  it  is  more  far  away  even 
than  the  sky,  for  what  I  think  of  now  is  the 
past — the  long,  long  back  past.  For  me 
that  blue  heaven  above  is  nearer.  I  am  a 
man  very  old  indeed,  M'sieur  ;  the  harvest 
soon  comes.  Ah,  Hretagne  !  Pnx  Tohis- 
cum^  ma  cht'rt\  tiuj  In  He  Bretagne.  Is  it 
that  you  will  remember  long  the  cure  of 
Pont  Aven  ?  It  may  be  so  ;  but,  M'sieur, 
our  hopes  should  be  for  things  far  more 
high  than  the  memory  of  man.  1  have  not 
lived  life  ;  I  have  seen  it  only.  Do  you 
understand  if  I  say  I  am  a  grey  man — a 
man  sans — how  shall  I  tell  you  .'' — without 
colours — the  colours  of  les  acUurs,     Yes, 
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M'sieur,  I  said  at  first  my  meaning — I  have 
not  lived  life  ;  I  have  seen  it  only." 

Again  the  cur6  lost  himself  in  abstrac- 
tion. There  was  still  enough  twilight  to 
show  the  strength  of  outline  in  his  profile. 
From  forehead  to  tonsure  his  hair  grew 
plentiful,  yet  silken,  and  white  as  the 
coiffure  of  a  Breton  peasant  girl.  **  Have 
seen  it  only,  M*sieur.  Of  what  I  have  seen 
I  tell  you."  Two  glasses  of  neglected 
coffee  stood  on  a  small  table  between  us. 
This  was  the  cur6*s  favourite  spot  after 
dinner,  not  a  stone's  throw  from  his  house. 
Faking  the  spoon  from  his  glass,  he  touched 
the  latter  with  it  gently  ;  and  as  the  jingle 
died  awav,  he  said  :  **  It  is  the  bell  for  the 
curtain  to  rise  on  the  first  act  of  the  little 
play.  They  are  all  little  plays  to  one  like 
you,  M'sieur,  who  hears,  but  has  not  seen. 
To  one  who  was  there  thev  are  more — that 
IS  true — more  a  great  deal ;  but  to  the 
people  on  the  stage  they  are  plays  not  at 
all  in  any  way. 

*'  I  tell  you  now  of  a  man  who  brokt^ 
stones  into  small  pieces  for  the  roads,  witli 
a  hammer  going  all  the  time  up  and  down 
in  his  hand,  and  with  a  very  close  wire 
screen  over  his  eyes  to  prevent  the  most  little 
splinters  from  blinding  him.  It  kept  also 
much  of  the  sunshine  and  the  sight  of 
green  fields  and  the  river  away,  while  the 
hammer  went  chip,  chup,  chip,  the  day 
long.  But  he  was  glad  to  earn  money 
this  way  whenever  the  roads  needed  mend- 
ing. On  some  afternoons  he  would  stop ; 
he  would  let  his  hand  rest  a  little  moment 
and  push  back  the  very  close  screen  from 
his  eyes  to  his  forehead,  where  the  dust 
and  perspiration  together  went — how  do 
you  call  it  ? — went  trickling,  trickling,  and 
dropping  down  on  the  rocks,  ever}'  minute. 

K   K 
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He  let  fall  his  hammer.  The  sun,  seeming 
glad  the  screen  of  wire  spectacles  was 
gone,  came  into  his  eyes  and  out  again, 
sparkling.  Several  young  women  were 
going  to  the  river.  Their  little  brothers 
and  children  walked  beside  them,  carr)'- 
ing  long  rods  for  fishing  and  bundles 
of  clothes  for  the  women  to  wash.  The 
wife  of  the  breaker  of  stones  was  there 
too.  She  waved  a  white  kerchief  to  him 
from  the  little  valley,  and  he  held  up  the 
rough  palm  of  his  hantl  from  the  top  of 
his  little  hill.  Then  she  and  the  other 
young  women  washed  clothes,  going  pat, 
pat  with  their  flat  pieces  of  wood  to  beat 
the  linen  clean,  while  he  i)ut  back  the 
wire  screen  and  continued  to  go  chip, 
chup,  chip,  in  his  solitude,  as  thougli  the 
world  was  made  only  to  hammer  in  all  the 
time." 

The  cure  paused  again.  **  'Jo  be 
discouraged,"  he  said  presently ;  **  to  be 
discouraged,  and  yet  persevering,  and — 
what  do  you  call  it  ? — I  forget  your  good 
phrase — ah,  yes,  M'sieur,  to  be  dogged — 
that  is,  indeed,  to  think  the  world  is  so— a 
place  to  hammer  in,  always,  always  against 
little  rocks. 

*'One  evenin.c:  a  young  vicairc  was  called 
quickly  to  the  home  ot  the  peasant.  Many 
persons  were  there  ;  tliey  whisj)ered  much 
to  each  other,  very  low.  The  wife  of  the 
breaker  of  stones  lay  in  bed  in  a  little  room 
behind  them.  The  man  knelt  beside  her, 
his  head  covered  bv  the  rouirh  curtains  of 
her  bed.  When  the  vieaire  came,  the  man 
.stood  up  and  said  nothing,  lie  crossed 
his  arms  and  looked  into  her  eyes  from  his 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  beii.  lie  bowed 
his  head  forward  a  little.  There  was  om^ 
flickerinir  candle  onlv,  but  it  showed  red 
circles  around  the  man's  eyes,  new  and 
swollen — not  the  oKi  rings  from  his  wire 
spectacles. 

"The  y(amg  vieaire  gave  absolution; 
but— ah  !  M'sieur,  and  shall  not  Heaven 
readily  forgive  her.''  —  to  the  crucifix  at 
which  the  vieaire  pointed  she  looked  only 
for  a  few  seconds.  Then,  with  her  eyes 
dei-p  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  the 
woman  died. 

**  Now  the  scene  changes  quickly.  It 
is  the  same  evening.     From  the  peasant's 


room  the  vieaire  is  driven  away  hurriedly 
by  a  man  who  has  come  to  seek  him  from 
the  Chateau   Rocambole.       But    only  the 
outward  things  made  this  scene  different. 
There  were  but  two  or  three  persons  near 
the   bed.     The   beginning   of  a   life   had 
been   expected — the    end    of  a    life   had 
come.      The   cur6    then   living    in     Pont 
Aven  was   away.      Therefore   the    vieaire 
again     gave      absolution.         Le      Comte 
Rocambole,  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  threw 
himself  at  the  side  of  his  dead  w*ife,  groan- 
ing and    weeping  bitterly.      Then    anger 
came  and  mixed  itself  with  sorrow.     He 
cursed   the   doctor  and   the  good    nurse, 
even  crying  out  against  Our  Lady  and  the 
Saints  (for  which  he  afterwards  did  heavy 
penance).      It    shows,    M'sieur,    how   his 
emotions  were  so  very  great.     Yet  come 
with  me  for  a  walk  with  the  young  vieaire 
not  three  months  later." 

The  cure  once  more  lost  himself  in  a 
momentary  silent  retrospect.  The  light 
was  slowly  fading  from  the  sky ;  a  few 
.stars  twinkled  there,  and  with  vet  more 
motion  shone  in  the  gentle  ripples  of  the 
river.  Two  or  three  pigeons  strutted  near 
the  cure's  chair,  a  young  tame  dove  evi  n 
aligluing  on  his  knee  for  the  evening 
crumbs.  The  cure  broke*  a  biscuit  which 
had  been  on  a  Breton  china  plate  between 
us,  and  ted  the  dove. 

**  1  have  thouirht  manv  times,"  he  finaHv 
continued,  scattering  crumbs  as  he  talked, 
**  of  how  the  lives  of  those  two  men  had 
so  niaiiv  t oincidences."  i  He  pronounced 
it  in  tin*  I'nnch  way,  as  he  so  often  did 
with  words  common  to  both  lanu:uages.) 
"  \'et  each  coincidence  onlv  heii^htened 
tlu"  (onlrast  between  their  natures. 

**  While  the  vieaire  walked  that  day,  not 
three  months  after  the  death  of  la  C'oni- 
tesse  Rocambole,  he  met,  in  the  morning. 
Monsieur  le  COmte  being  driven  in  his 
beautiful  earriage,  drawn  by  horses  very 
white  and  |)rancing.  with  a  coachman  and 
footman  wearing  much  gold  braid  and 
finery  and— how  is  that  way  you  say  it.'' 
Ah,  b"n\ — uhiit  not,  finery  and  what  not." 
(As  with  most  phrases  which,  like  this, 
were  forgotten  or  new  to  the  cur'',  he 
repeated  it  several  times  with  an  evident 
relish,  and  slowlv,  as  if  to  fix  it  firmlv  in 
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his  niemor)-.)  "The  Count  siopfJed  his 
carriage.  1  think  he  had  drunk  too  much 
« ine,  for  he  was  very  cutninunicatlve,  and 
talked  more  fast  than  usual.  Also  his 
cheeks  were  flushed  extremely.  '  M'sieur 
lu  vicaire,'  said  he,  '  I  have  hired  another 
scat  in  church.' 

"  'Ah,  indeed,'  said  the  vicaire. 

•'  •  Yes,'  he  went  on,  leanin^r  out  of  the 
carriage     and 
shaking   the 
other's,    hand 


vicaire     keep 
a  secret  ?  Can 


'  Yes.' 

"'Then.' 
rejoined  lo 
Comte  Roc- 
ambole, '  con- 
gratulate me 
now,  for  1  am 
to  be  married 


"  Then  the  carriage  of  the  Count  uas 
driven  slowly,  while  the  priest  walked 
beside  it,  talking  in  a  low  voice  of  the 
coming  marriage-and  other  things.  Soon 
the  two  men  came  to  the  top  of  a  little 
hill.  M'sieur  le  Comte  glanced  at  a  man 
who  was  cracking  stones  near  the  road. 
'Ah,  /«  misirables  !'  said  he  with  a  pity 
born  of  wine  partly :  '  What  are  men 
like  that  but 
cattle  P  Still 
it  is  better,  is 


dear     vicaire, 
that  they  have 


to- 
la belle  M'lle 

Chablis.  The 
scat  in  church 
is  for  her.  I 
give    a     large 


■'  ■  .\h.' 


nothing  but 
go  crack, 
crack,  all  day 
long  with  a 
hammer  } ' 

"At  that, 
M'sieur  le 
Comte  spoke 
to  his  coach- 


nlH^A  palm  of  /lis  ham}  fr.'i 
of  his  Utile  hill. 


the  U'p 


moi 

re  (juickly. 

'A 

toast    to 

the 

secret,'  he 

cal 

led.    and 

rat 

sed    his 

hand  with  an 

im 

aginary 

Kla 

ss;    then 

the 

carriage 

disj 

ippeared." 

■I' he 


It  will  all  be  a  grand 


returned  the  young  vicaire, 
■ou  have,  indeed,  a'l  my  best  wishes'; 
■vcriheless,  when  he  said  those  words, 
■  iiiuld  not  help  thinking  of  that  night 
lien  the  first  Countess  Rocambole  haii 
■■d.  and  !\!'sieur  le  Comte  not  three 
onihs  ago  had  cried  out  against  his 
itron  saint  for  being  unmerciful. 


seemed  actnaily  to  see  it  while  he 
told  his  siory,  nor  was  it  hard  to  see 
in  him  the  young  vicaire,  still  young 
at  heart,  and  with  a  young  simplicity, 
although  advanced  in  years,  and  in  the 
ranks  of  priesthood.  Soon,  with  an  elbow 
on  the  table,  he  rested  his  forehead  in 
his  hand,  brushing  back  his  white  hair. 
Sitting  thus,  he  presently  continued:  "The 
vicaire  stopped  ^nd  spoke  to  the  breaker 
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of  stones ;  perhaps  he  was  thinking,  for 
the  second  time,  of  the  coincidences  in 
the  lives  of  this  man  and  M'sieur  le 
Comte.  For  ht  knew  that  «nly  the  day 
before  the  peasant,  like  the  count,  had 
hired  another  seat  next  to  his  own.  But 
his  two  seats  were  far  back  near  the  chapel 
of  Ste.  Vierge,  under  the  little  picture  of 
the  '  Marriage  in  Cana.' 


the  Breton  language — he  was  so  very 
much  indeed  embarrassed  and  knew  no 
other  at  such  times — 'it  is  for — for  my 
brother — my  brother  who  is  coming  to 
Pont  Aven  from  Con  earn  eau.' 

"  '  indeed,'  said  the  vicaire,  feeling  that 
for  some  reason  Mousic  had  told  an 
untrue  thing ;  but  he  had  no  wish  to 
question  further  and  bring  forth  more  lies. 


'/  m/iiirh  Ike  v 


•f  ptiinled  she  Imked  -mly  for 


f.'u- 


"'Good  day,  Moiisic  ;  I  hear  jou  have 
hired  anotlKT  ^seat  in  church,'  said  the 
vicaire,  and  in  his  heart  there  was  a  sick- 
ness, for  l)c  thought,  '  Ah,  misenre,  all  men 
are  the  same.  Here  will  be  another  wed- 
ding, I  suppose.'  Then  he  asked,  '  And 
who  is  this  fur  .' ' 

"  The  breaker  of  stones  look  the  wire 
screen  from  his  eyes,  but  his  eyes 
looked  away  from  the  vicaire.  '  It  is  for,' 
answered  Mousic,  not  in  French,  but  in 


so  he  walked  away  with  few  imrds  on 
the  subject.  Mousic  jiounded  his  stones 
harder  than  ever  and  turned  pale.  He 
even  forgot  to  put  back  over  his  eyes  the 
very  close  wire  screen.  The  vicaire 
turned  and  looked  at  him  from  a  distance. 
Several  women  were  going  to  the  river 
with  their  washing.  Mousic  turned  his 
back  to  them  quickly  and  went  on  crack- 
ing, cracking.  .  -  ■" 
Once  more  the  curt  paused.     Wiih  the 
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growing  daikiiess  of  night  there  seemed 
to  come  to  his  face  a  look  of  incrcaseil 
age  and  sadness. 

"  J  can  see  the  voung  vicaire,"  he  said 


+97 

he  had  Kft  the  wire  screen  up  ;  he  liad 
forgotten  to  cover  his  eyes  while  hammer- 
ing. By  some — ahl  -M'sieur,  shall  we  call 
these  things  mischances  ? — a  stone,  very. 


'■  Cim 


.  /-r  /  a 


:it  length.  "I  ran  see  him  [■l.iiiily.  running 
viTv  f;iM  again  to  the  peasant's  home — 
it  is  ihf  same  mom  I  have  liefore  told 
yon  ahoiii.  Hul  now  Mousic,  the  breaker  of 
stonis.   Ijimself  i^  dying.     Thai  morning 


deed,    struck    Mousie's  eve. 
i  brain.     The  doctor  could 


"  '  tome  lo  me,  c<imu,'  be  called  to  the 
vicaire  in  Breton  from  his  l)ed, '  sen<l  away 
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the  many  persons.  I  wish  to  confess, 
holy  Father.  This  morning  I  told  to  you 
a  lie.  The  other  seat,  you  know,  which  I 
hired — it  was  not  for  my  brother  of  Con- 
cameau.  I  tell  you  quickly  the  truth  that 
Our  Lady  will  forgive  me.  The  seal  under 
the  picture  of  the  "Galilean 
Marriage."  it  was  for  Louise, 
you  know,    Father — Louise, 

my    wife,     who     died ' 

Mousic's  breathing  gre«' 
painful.  '  I  had  a  strange 
feeling  that  she  might  come 
and  sit  near  me  in  church — 
in  church — near  me — as  she 
used  to  sit — you  know- — ' 
He  stopped  again  to  rest 
from  his  exertion,  then  con- 
tinued still  more  feebly,  'It 
was  hard  to  tell  you.  Father; 
somehow  1  could  not  speak 
of  that  thing  to  any  person— 
but  now — but  now — I  am 
dying,  I  confess  that  I  tied, 

and ' 

"  The  vicaire  held  a 
crucifix  before  the  penitent. 
Mousic  gazed  intently  at  it. 
seeming  to  pray  :  then,  with 
an  expression  of  peace,  his 
look  went  above  it,  as  hers 
had  done — went  above  it 
with  the  light  of  love 
shining.  The  young  vicaire 
gave  absolution.  While  he 
interceded  delirium  came, 
and  Mousic's  brain  grew 
more  on  fire.  He  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow  and 
glanced  about  him  as 
though  in  search  of  some- 
thing ;  then  moved  his 
fist  up  and  down — up  and 
down,  with  the  motiim  of 
cracking  stones.  Prcsi'Uily 
he  stopped,  and  looking  off,  shaded  his  eye 
with  his  palm.  Seeming  lu  see  some  person 
he  waved  his  rough  hand.  '  Louise/  he 
said  in  a  whisper,  as  if  to  himself,  '  she  ha 
much  washing  to-day.'  At  this  he  mad 
the  hammering  motion  again  —  then 
suddenly  pressing  his  fingers  to  his  e_ves 
he    cried  in  pain,  as  though  the  splintc 


of  stone  has  just  struck  him.  Mousic  fell 
back  with  a  groan — dead.  The  woundetl 
eye  remained  covered  by  his  aim  thrown 
up  over  his  head — the  other  stared,  half 
open  and  sightless,  at  the  cobwebs  and 
broken  plaster  of  a  dirty  ceiling.  .  .  . 


flu  cs  and  fddl 


n       d  h      b  a 

lus  c — fd  mus  f  o  1  gay 
s  s  rap  g  n  e  I  — canie 
b  aut  ful  h&  au  on  the 
ca  alked  home  with 

n  1  he  he  d  h  laughter 
\  n    e  elr    a     he  hall 

h     heal  h  of  la  C  omtossa 


A    FAMOUS    FRATRICIDE. 

By   MAJOR    MARTIN    A.   S.   HUME. 

That  Major  Hume  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  upon  the  early  part  of 
the  modem  era  is  amply  proved  by  his  books,  ^The  Courtship  of  Queen 
Elizabeth/'  ^'Sir  Walter  Ralegh,*'  and  ^'PhUip  EL  of  Spain.''  In  the  accom- 
panying  sketch  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  i8th  century,  and  gives  an  account 
of  a  famous  crime  that  took  place  on  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships  in  1741. 


IN  January  1741  his  Majesty's  ship  Ruby 
lay  in  the  King's  Roads,  off  the  city 
of  Bristol.  She  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Samuel  Goodeve,  R.N.,  who  had  recently 
been  appointed  to  her — a  gentleman  of 
good  repute,  only  brother  of  a  wealthy 
bachelor  Baronet,  Sir  John  Dineley  (}ood- 
eve  ;  and  the  brothers  had  for  many  years 
been  at  issue  as  to  the  right  of  the  Baronet 
to  deal  with  his  extensive  estates  without 
regard  to  his  brother's  remainiler  rights  as 
heir-in-tail.  Sir  John  was  elderly,  eccentric, 
and  ailing.  Earlier  in  life  he  had  been 
apparently  addicted  to  drink ;  but  at  the 
time  of  the  story  he  had  been  a  strict  total 
abstainer  for  two  years,  and  had  been 
ordered  bv  his  doctors  to  take  a  course  of 
the  fashionable  waters  of  Hath. 

Captain  Goodeve  had  lodi^ings  on  shore, 
and  soon  learnt  of  his  brother's  presence  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and,  what  was  of  more 
importance  still,  that  Sir  John  was  in  treaty 
with  a  Bristol  attorney,  a  Mr.  Jared  Smith, 
living  on  College  Green,  for  an  advance  of 
;^500o  on  mortgage  of  his  Worcestershire 
estates.  This  fact  seems  to  have  aroused 
his  furv,  for  he  had  ceaselessly  clamoured 
for  vears  that  the  entail  could  not  be  cut 
off  without  his  consent,  althougii  the 
lawyers  were  of  a  different  opinion.  By 
means  of  a  ccjmmon  friend,  he  besought 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Jared  Smith  to  bring  about 
a  n-conciliation  between  himself  and  his 
brother ;  and  the  attorney  willingly  con- 
sented to  do  his  best  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
At  first  the  Baronet  refused  to  listen  to  the 
approaches.  While  their  father,  Sir  Edwartl, 


lay  dead  in  the  house,  he  said,  the  Captain 
had  planned  Sir  John's  murder,  and  he  had 
gone  armed  and  guarded,  in  fear  of  him, 
ever  since.  But  the  peacemaker  was  so 
persistent  that  at  last  he  consented  to  see 
his  brother  when  next  he  should  come  to 
Bristol  on  Jan.  13. 

On  board  the  Ruby  there  was  a  young 
Irish  sailor-lad  named  Mahony,  who  had 
recently  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
was  friendly  with  some  of  the  rascals  who 
formed  the  crew  of  the  J  \nwn^  a  privateer 
then  lying  in  the  harbour.  On  Jan.  12 
the  Captain,  dressed  in  a  drab  suit,  like  a 
farmer,  and  accompanied  by  this  man, 
entered  a  common  alehouse  called  the 
White  Hart,  o|)posite  St.  Augustine's 
Church,  and  lower  down  than  Mr.  Jared 
Smith's  house,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 

Over  the  porch  of  the  alehouse  was  a 
little  square  room  commanding  a  view  up 
and  down  the  road,  and  the  customer  was 
loud  in  his  praises  of  the  beautiful  prospect 
it  afforded.  He  was  too  fine  a  gentleman 
to  drink  the  ale  he  called  for,  but  handed  it 
to  ]\Iahony,  and  asked  the  landlady  whether 
she  could  make  him  a  dish  of  coffee  for 
the  next  morning,  when  he  would  come 
and  drink  it  in  the  pleasant  room  over  the 
porch.  When  he  appeared,  however,  in 
the  morning  the  landlady  was  still  in 
bed,  and  her  husband  told  him  he  had 
better  g(^  to  the  coffee-house  if  he  needed 
coffee.  But  the  Captain  would  take  no 
denial.  The  prospect  from  the  room  over 
the  porch  was  so  charming  that  he  would 
go  nowhere  else. 
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Hy-aiivl-by  Mahony  and  three  of  his 
countrymen  from  the  privateer  came  to 
tlie  tavern,  and  were  regaled  below  at  the 
Captain's  expense.  Then  a  midshipman 
and  a  boat*s-crew  from  the  Ruh}\  with  a 
change  of  clothes  for  the  Captain,  who 
appeared  in  a  scarlet  cloak  with  a  sword 
by  his  side,  avvaitiiyg  the  summotis  to  meet 
his  brother.  But  the  summons  came  not, 
for  the  Baronet  was  ill  and  apprehensive, 
and  could  not  muster  resolution  to  face 
a  meetintr. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Sir  John's  mounted 
serving  -  man  led  his  master's  horse  ui) 
and  down  the  street  before  the  tavern, 
and  the  watchers  noticed  that  pistols 
were  in  the  holsters  oi  both  horses. 
By-and-by  the  old  Baronet  came  out 
and  mounted.  He  was  an  old  man, 
dressed  in  black,  and  as  he  rode  down 
the  hill  by  St.  Augustine's  churchyard, 
followed  by  his  servant,  there  was  a  rush 
of  the  men  from  thc^  tavern,  with  Captain 
(joodeve  at  their  heels  ;  but  the  wonder- 
ing alehouse  -  keeper  heard  his  queer 
customer  say  to  Mahony  as  they  left  the 
house :  *'  Look  at  him  well,  but  touch  him 
not";  and,  all-unconscious  of  the  foul 
plot  to  kidnap  him,  the  aged  Baronet  rode 
(m  his  way  to  Balh,  safe  for  that  day  at 
least.  lie  had  promised  the  attorney  to 
execute  the  mortgage  on  the  following 
Monday,  Jan.  19,  and  Mr.  Jared  Smith 
warned  the  Captain  tr>  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  come  ami  make  friends  again 
with  his  brother  on  the  Sunday  afternoon. 
This  time  there  must  be  no  miscarriage 
in  the  plot,  or  the  mortgage  would  be 
executed  and  the  mischief  done.  A  long- 
boat from  the  Ruh\\  under  a  midshipman, 
was  onlered  to  place  itself  at  the  Captain's 
disposal,  antl  the  young  oilicer  in  charge 
was  told  to  leave  the  boat  with  two 
men  at  an  obscure  'nrickvard  on  the 
river,  and  take  the  rest  of  the  crew  up 
lo  the  White  Hart  on  College  (ireen. 
When  the  middy  and  his  boat's  crew 
arrived  at  the  ale-house,  he  found  there 
Mahony  and  the  privateersmen. 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  the  house  opposite, 
the  Baronet  and  his  brother  were  swear- 
ing mutual  friendship  and  oblivion  for  all 
past    quarrels.        The    attorney    and    the 


Captain  pledged  the  reconciliation  in 
wine,  but  Sir  John  refused  to  drink, 
whereupon  his  brother  violently  banged 
the  cork  into  the  bottle,  and  swore  that 
he  would  drink  no  more.  When  the 
Baronet  rose  to  go,  the  attorney  held  the 
Captain  back,  and  begged  him  to  help  him 
finish  the  bottle,  aii  iiivitation  which  he 
roughly  refused.  It  did  not  suit  Captain 
(]oodeve.  The  old  Baronet,  alone,  on  foot 
and  unarmed,  was  descending  the  hill 
behind  the  churchyard  ;  and  this  was  the 
chance,  if  ever. 

*'  By  (}od,  this  won't  do,"  shouted  the 
Captain  as  he  shook  himself  free  and 
joined  the  ruffians  who  were  swarming  out 
of  the  ale-house. 

**  Is  he  ready  }  "  the  tavern-keeper  heard 
him  ask  in  a  loud  whisper  to  his  men. 
"Then  quick  at  him!"  he  continued; 
and  Mahony  and  his  privateersmen 
followed  the  Baronet  at  a  run,  while  the 
middy  antl  his  boat's  crew  brought  up  the 
rear  in  wonder  as  to  what  it  all  might 
mean,  and  the  Captain  sauntered  on 
leisurely  behind.  When  the  middy 
Williams  reached  the  group  before  him, 
he  found  Sir  John  struggling  in  the  graso 
of  Mahony  and  his  gang,  who  were  hustling 
him  along  in  spite  of  his  cries  and  pro- 
tests, and  they  threatened  to  throw  the 
young  officer  into  the  river  if  he  interfered. 

''Murder!  Murder!"  shouted  the  old 
man.  Some  men  came  running  from  a 
tavern  to  ask  what  was  the  matt(T.  It 
was  a  man,  they  were  told,  who  had  com- 
mitted murder  on  board  the  Ruby  and  was 
being  taken  to  justice. 

"  I  am  Sir  John  Dineley  Goodeve," 
shouted  the  old  man  from  the  folds  of  the 
scarlet  cloak  in  which  they  had  swathed 
him,  "  and  they  are  going  to  murder  me." 
But  none  dared  to  help  him,  for  the  ruffians 
who  had  him  in  their  grasp  were  armed, 
And  the  Captain  himself,  with  his  goid 
buttt)ns  and  his  air  of  authority,  silenced 
civilian  protest.  So  sometimes  carried, 
and  sometimes  rushed  along,  the  old  man 
was  hurried  down  unfrequented  ways,  by 
dry  docks  and  rope-walks,  till  he  was 
thrust  on  board  the  Ruhys  boat  at  the 
brickyard.  The  midshipman,  who  hated 
the  job,  sulkily  obeyed    his  commander. 
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and  steered  his  boat  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river  to  land  the  privateersman,  and 
then  brought  up  alongside  the  Ruby  as 
she  lay  out  in  the  Roads.  By  the  dim 
lantern  held  by  the  men  on  the  watch,  the 
old  Baronet  painfully  toiled  up  the  gang- 
way-ladder to  the  main  instead  of  the 
quarter-deck,  with  many  a  sigh  and 
groan. 

*'  I  have  brought  an  old  madman  along 
with  me  to-night,"  explained  the  Captain. 
"  You  must  not  mind  what  he  says."  And 
then  the  prisoner  was  led  down  the  narrow 
companion-hatch  into  the  cockpit,  and 
thrust  into  the  unoccupied  purser's  cabin, 
with  a  sentry  at  the  door. 

There  was  only  a  flock  bed  with  no 
covering  in  the  cabin,  which  was  other- 
wise unfurnished,  even  with  the  most 
simple  necessaries,  and  here  the  doomed 
man  lay  groaning,  while  double  bolts 
were,  by  the  Captain's  orders,  screwed 
upon  the  door.  When  the  carpenter  was 
doing  this,  the  prisoner  asked  him  why 
his  brother  had  brought  him  there  to 
murder  him  ;  but  the  word  had  been 
passed  that  he  was  mad,  and  his  groans 
and  prayers  for  aid  were  alike  unavailing. 
To  keej)  up  appearances,  the  doctor  was 
ordered  to  feel  his  pulse,  which  he  found 
regular ;  but  when  the  Baronet  began  to 
complain  of  his  treatment,  the  obedient 
medico  was  hastily  told  by  the  Captain 
that  he  was  to  listen  to  nothing,  but  with- 
draw from  the  cabin  at  once.  During  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  the  C  aptain  was  freely 
distributing  drams  of  rum  to  all  and 
sundry,  especially  to  Mahony  and  a  sea- 
man named  Cole,  who  ended  by  getting 
drunk,  luckily  for  himself,  and  tumbling 
down  the  companion-ladder  into  the  cock- 
pit, henceforward  disappearing  from  the 
scene,  in  which  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  take  a  leading  part. 

While  the  prisoner  was  alternately 
groaning  and  clamouring  for  help — only 
once  with  partial  success,  when  Mahony 
came  and  soothed  him  for  a  time— his 
brother  was  planning  his  murder  above. 
He  seems  to  have  given  some  hints  to 
the  surgeon,  but  the  latter  either  mis- 
understood or  disregarded  them  ;  and  late 
at  night  the  C-aptain  called  his  accomplice 


Mahony  to  him  in  his  cabin.  Bringing 
out  a  bottle  of  rum,  he  again  plied  the 
Irishman  with  drink,  and  at  length  told 
him  he  must  murder  Sir  John  before 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  As  Mahony 
himself  tells  the  story,  he  made  some 
slight  objections,  which  were  speedily 
overcome  by  the  officer,  who  told  him, 
when  he  said  he  wanted  help,  to  go  and 
bring  Cole  to  the  cabin.  But  Cole  was 
too  drunk  to  be  of  any  use,  and  Mahony 
aroused  from  his  sleep  another  Irish  sea- 
man named  White,  and  told  him  to  follow 
him  to  the  Captain's  cabin.  On  arriving 
there  White  was  invited  to  be  seated,  an 
invitation  which  he  was  too  bashful  to 
accept.  After  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  rum 
had  been  consumed  by  the  two  men,  the 
Captain  showed  them  how  he  wished  the 
murder  done.  Taking  a  noose  of  rope, 
he  told  them  that  it  must  be  slipped  over 
the  Baronet's  head  by  one  man,  while  the 
other  stopped  his  mouth  with  a  hand- 
kerchief. 

By  this  time  it  was  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  no  more  time  was  to  be  lost. 
The  purser's  cabin  was  close  to  the  foot 
of  the  steps  which  led  from  the  gun-room 
on  the  upper  deck  into  the  cock-pit,  the 
only  other  cabin  in  the  cock-pit  being  an 
apartment  called  the  slop-room,  usually 
unoccupied,  but,  as  chance  would  have  it, 
tenanted  clandestinely  that  night  by  the 
shi{)'s  cooper,  who  had  his  wife  on  board. 
At  the  top  of  the  steps,  in  the  gun-room 
overlooking  the  cock-pit  hatch  and  the 
door  of  the  purser's  cabin,  was  the 
surgeon's  cabin,  the  occupant  of  which 
lay  awake  most  of  the  night,  disturbed  by 
the  noise.  An  armed  sentry  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  purser  s  cabin,  and  another 
paced  the  gun-room  overlooking  the  cock- 
pi^:  hatch. 

The  first  thing  was  to  get  rid  of  incoti- 
venient  witnesses,  and  the  Captain  himself 
dismissed  the  sentn'  who  stood  at  the 
prisoner's  door,  on  the  plea  that  he  wished 
to  speak  to  his  brother  in  private.  But 
the  sentry  was  a  Scotsman,  and  was 
suspicious  ;  and  though  he  went  as 
directed  on  to  the  gun-room  deck,  he 
did  not  move  far  away  from  the  hatchway 
into   the    cockpit.       By -and -by    Mahony 
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came  creeping  along  the  gun-room,  which 
was  only  lit  by  a  dim-burning  candle- 
lantern.  He  was  challenged  by  the  gun- 
room sentry,  and  replied  abusively  as  he 
descended  into  the  nearly  dark  cockpit, 
where  the  Captain  stood  with  a  naked 
cutlass  at  the  foot  of  the  steps.  Soon  the 
two  sentries  above  heard  cries  of  murder 
trom  the  purser's  cabin ;  but  the  unsus- 
pected cooper  and  his  wife  in  the  slop- 
room,  only  divided  from  the  scene  of 
blood  by  a  thin  matchboard  scantling, 
heard  a  great  deal  more  ;  and  as  they 
listened,  trembling  in  terror,  they  realised 
that  what  they  heard  was  not  the  raving 
of  a  madman,  but  the  pleading  of  a  victim 
being  cruelly  done  to  death. 

"  Must  I  die  ?  Oh,  must  I  die  ?  Pray 
don't  murder  me !  Here  are  twenty 
guineas.  Take  all  I  have,  but  pray  spare 
me ! "  groaned  the  unhappy  gentleman. 
Once,  when  the  noise  and  struggling  had 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  two  sentries 
above,  and  the  Captain  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  saw  them  peering  down  the  hatch- 
way, he  flourished  his  cutlass  angrily  and 
bade  them  stand  away. 

By-and-by,  when  the  noise  had  ceased 
and  all  was  still,  the  Captain  took  the 
candle  from  the  cock  -  pit  lantern  and 
handed  it  to  Mahony  inside  the  cabin. 
Then  the  affrighted  cooper  and  his  wife, 
kneeling*  on  their  bed,  could  see  through 
the  cracks  of  the  frail  partition  the  two 
murderers,  While  and  Mahony,  rifling  the 
body  of  their  victim. 

*'  Damn  ye,  get  his  watch ! "  said  one. 
"  The  old  hunks  has  nothing  but  silver  in 
his  pocket,''  growled  the  other.  But  by 
lugging  the  corpse  upright,  at  last  they 
got  the  gold,  and  then  they  threw  the 
bodv  in  a  heap  on  the  cabin-floor  and 
thought  of  escape.  The  copper  swore 
that  he  saw  then  a  white  hand  grasp  the 
dead  man's  throat,  and  another  voice  say, 
**  'Tis  done,  and  well  done,"  and  then  the 
murderers  were  heard  scurrying  away. 

The  surgeon,  lying  awake  in  his  cabin, 
the  two  horrified  sentries  craning  down  the 
hatchway,  the  cooper  and  his  wife,  knew 
well  that  foul  murder  was  being  done, 
but  the  presence  of  the  Captain  with  his 
drawn  sword  had  awed  them  into  silence. 


But  when  he  had  withdrawn  to  his  own 
cabin  the  spell  was  broken.  Horrified 
whispers  ran  from  one  to  another  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done.  A  midshipman  had 
been  ordered  overnight  to  leave  with  the 
ship's  yawl  by  four  in  the  morning,  osten- 
sibly for  letters,  but  really  to  carry  the 
murderers  ashore ;  but  none  dared  stop 
them,  for  they  had  the  Captain's  leave,  and 
discipline  was  strict.  When  the  winter's 
morning  dawned,  the  Lieutenant,  second  in 
command,  with  the  surgeon  and  other 
officers,  opened  a  f)anel  between  the 
steward's  room  and  the  purser's  cabin,  and 
saw  that  Sir  John  was  dead  ;  but  yet  they 
hesitated  about  taking  the  extreme  step  of 
arresting  a  Captain  for  murder  on  his  own 
ship.  At  length  an  invitation  came  from 
the  fratricide  to  the  Lieutenant  and  the 
surgeon  to  join  him  at  breakfast,  which 
they  did ;  and  a  dismal  meal  we  may- 
imagine  it  to  have  been.  But  the  night 
before,  the  news  of  the  kidnapping  of  his 
client  had  been  carried  by  many  of  the 
onlookers  to  lawyer  Smith,  and  soon  after 
breakfast  shore-boats  brought  friends  and 
inquirers  alongside.  The  door  of  the 
murder-chamber  was  opened  ;  and  then 
the  whole  ship's  company  trooped  aft  to 
arrest  the  Captain. 

**  Hey,  hey  ! "  he  cried,  as  they  laid 
hands  upon  him.  **  Wnat  have  I  done  ?'' 
They  told  him  his  brother  had  been 
murdered  in  the  night,  but  he  protested 
that  if  the  villains  had  done  murder  he 
could  not  help  it,  and  knew  nought  of  the 
deed. 

The  three  accomf)lices  were  put  upon 
their  trial  at  Bristol  in  March.  Mahony 
and  White  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  and 
pleaded  drunkenness  and  the  influence  of 
their  superior  officer  over  them  ;  but 
Captain  Samuel  Goodeve,  R.X.,  tried  his 
best  to  wriggle  out  of  the  position  he 
was  in  hy  technical  objections  to  the 
indictment.  Fortunately  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  on  April  15,  1741,  was  hanged 
at  Bristol,  by  the  side  of  his  wretched 
tools,  a  callous  criminal  to  the  last ; 
Mahony  being  hung  in  chains  from  a 
gibbet  erected  on  the  shore  opposite  to 
the  place  where  the  J^tdy  lay  when  the 
dreadful  deed  was  done. 
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I.— THE  MUSUM6. 
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THAT  there  was  a  considerable  strain 
of  European  blood  in  Asuma-San 
no  one  could  doubt  who  saw  her.  It 
showed  itself  in  the  grey  tinge  of  the 
eyes,  the  comparatively  straight  features, 
the  delicacy  of  her  complexion,  and  the 
glossy  brown  hair  which  she  strove  to 
spoil  by  parting  and  pounding  in  the  most 
approved  native  fashion.  Yet  no  blunder- 
ing vanity  could  entirely  rob  of  their 
charm  those  rich  brown  masses,  and, 
judging  from  the  way  Asuma-San  decor- 
ated them  with  pretty  pins  of  coral  and 
mother-of-pearl,  it  was  evident  that  in  her 
own  peculiar  manner  she  was  not  without 
some  knowledge  of  their  exceeding  beauty. 

She  was  certainly  a  handsome  girl,  with 
a  beauty  peculiar  to  the  lialf-b^eed  of  the 
Far  East.  The  yellow,  after  all,  is  but  a 
darker  shade  of  white,  and  some  surpris- 
ing results  are  often  obtained  through  a 
judicious  mixture  of  the  blood  ;  surprising, 
that  is,  from  the  physical  standpoint :  the 
moral  side  of  the  question,  the  injudicious 
mixing  of  the  vices  of  two  nations,  had 
better  be  passed  over  in  silence 

Asuma-San  had  not  a  few  physical  gifts 
which  were  sure  to  attract  the  admiration 
of  many,  and  the  attention  of  all.  She 
was  tall,  supple,  and  exceedingly  graceful ; 
her  mouth  was  red  and  full,  and  when  she 
laughed  she  showed  two  dazzling  rows 
of  teeth.  Her  cotton  kimono,  with  its 
monstrous  designs,  became  her  like  a 
royal  robe.  There  was  a  grace,  a  dignity 
in  the  figure  which  no  poverty  of  dress 
could  conceal. 

And  yet  she  was  merely  a  musumi,  a 
waitress,  at  Ninko's  famous  tea-house  in 


Hiogo ;  a  place  much  frequented  by  the 
better  -  class  foreign  residents  of  the 
adjacent  Kobe,  and  also  by  many  of  the 
surrounding  native  gentry.  Ninko  him- 
self, a  foxy  little  man  with  wicked  eyes, 
was  supposed,  by  many  nefarious  methods, 
rapidly  to  be  making  a  fortune.  At  all 
events,  his  house  was  decidedly  the  best 
patronised  of  any  in  the  town  ;  and  if  that 
wasn't  attraction  enough  for  you,  a  few 
yen  extra  would  procure  a  most  delightful 
exposition  of  the  kina — a  dance  much 
appreciated  by  visitors  and  the  foreign 
residents.  For  Ninko's  girls  were  even 
more  famous  than  Ninko  himself,  and 
while  the  girls  laughed  and  posed,  Ninko's 
purse  waxed  fat. 

I  '11  never  forget  the  first  day  I  saw 
Asuma-San.  Moulmaine  had  called  round 
at  my  ofiice  with  some  work  which  had 
kept  us  busy  until  close  upon  five  o'clock. 
Then,  thinking  we  had  earned  a  little 
relaxation,  we  jumped  into  our  rickshaws 
and  told  the  boys  to  run  us  out  of  the 
town.  Instinctively  they  turned  in  the 
direction  of  Hiogo,  and  just  as  instinctively 
they  drew  up  before  the  door  of  Ninko's 
tea-house.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whv  it 
should  be  so,  but  unless  I  gave  my  boy  a 
distinct  order,  I  invariably  found  myself 
being  whirled  in  the  direction  of  the 
famous  chaya. 

The  accustomed  stir  and  bustle,  con- 
sequent upon  the  advent  of  strangers, 
followed  our  arrival.  Some  of  the  girls 
came  out  on  the  verandah,  others  crowded 
to  the  wide,  open  windows.  Asuma-San 
bowed  us  in  at  the  door.  At  first  I  paid 
little  heed  to  her,  my  attention  being  fixed 
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elsewhere ;  bui  when  I  turned  to  address 
Moulmaine  1  was  startled  at  the  surprised 
look  of  admiration  which  had  rushed  to 
his  face.  My  eyes  immediately  followed 
his  and  encountered  the  face  of  the  new 
girl,  Asuma-San. 

1  regret  to  add,  but  common  honesty 
forces  the  confession  from  pie,  that  1 
received  almost  as  great  a  shock  as  he ; 
but  I  had  not  his  susceptible  nature,  and 
did  not  retain  an  impression  of  things 
which  were  decidedly  to  my  disadvantage. 
Yet  not  alone  was  the  girl  exceedingly 
handsome,  but  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  she 
was  a  half-breed ;  and,  little  as  1  admire 
the  native,  I  admit  that  there  is  a  fascin- 
ation about  the  half-breed  Jap  or  Chow 
when  of  the  feminine  gender,  which  alto- 
gether defies  analysis. 

**  1  wonder  where  she  came  from  ?  "  said 
he. 

**  The  stars.      Thev  all  do." 

**  No,  Osman  ;  no  larks.  Have  you  seen 
her  before  ?  " 

**  Never." 

We  sat  inside  against  the  open  window, 
and  Asuma-San  brought  us  the  tea  in  little 
transparent  cups  of  cjuaint  design  ;  and 
Moulmaine  insisted  upon  her  drinking 
with  us,  and  when  he  paid  I  saw  him 
s^ip  a  silver  yen  into  her  little  pink  palm. 
Her  eyes  shone  brightly  as  she  made  a 
humble  obeisance,  and  with  trembling 
fingers  she  hid  the  coin  in  her  broad  sash. 
Moulmaine,  who  was  usually  a  man  of  the 
utmost  prudence,  and  one  not  prone  to 
cheapen  himself,  sought  to  persuade  her 
to  sit  upon  his  knee  ;  but  even  Ninko's 
girls  were,  occasionally,  not  without  an 
assumption  of  modesty,  and  with  a  depre- 
catino;  shake  of  the  head  she  toddled  off. 

**  Well,  Osman,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  that  ?  " 

There  was  a  gloating  tone  of  triumph  in 
his  voice  which  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
check. 

"Admirable,"  I  answered  slowly,  **  for  a 
half-caste." 

**  ]Ialf-cast(^  or  no,"  he  re})lied  enthusi- 
astically, "  she  's  the  handsomest  girl  I  've 
cve~seen.  1  should  like  to  know  who  she  is." 

**  Much  better  rest  content  with  what 
she  IS. 


**  You  Ve  a  beastly  old  cynic,"  said  he. 

**  My  dear  fellow,  1  am  just  what  the 
world  has  made  me." 

**  Oh,  yes,  1  know  your  sort,"  he 
laughed.  **  You  indulge  your  own  evil 
propensities,  and  then  blame  the  world. 
But  that  will  not  do,  Osman.  I  have  never 
yet  blindly  followed  precedent,  and  I  doAi\ 
nitend  to  begin  now.  Heavens  1  would  you 
have  a  man  without  a  mind  of  his  own  ?  " 

"  There  are  some  things  in  which  it  is 
better  for  a  man  not  to  have  a  mind  of 
his  own." 

"  Would  you  have  your  friend  such  a 
poor  creature  }  " 

**  I  would  have  him  wise,  Moulmaine." 

**  And  your  wisdom  consists  of  a  blind 
obedience  'i  " 

"Not  in  all  things  But  it  is  just 
possible  that  wise  men  have  marked  a  path 
which  we  fools  may  follow  with  safety." 

"Any  way,"  he  said,  "the  world  shall 
not  fashion  me." 

"  Obstinacv,  mv  dear  ^loulmaine,  is 
not  stronger  than  argument.  The  world 
will  fashion  you  just  as  it  has  fashioned 
me.     Are  you  a  creator,  think  you  }  " 

"  To  this  extent — that  I  can  create 
sufficient  for  my  own  needs." 

"  lm{)ossil)le.  You  would  not  be  c(m- 
tent  witli  your  creation  forty-eight  hours. 
And  I  will  go  further.  I  will  say  that  not 
alone  can  you  not  create  sufficient  for 
your  needs,  but  that  you  are  not  great 
enough  to  destroy  one  little  convention." 

"  I  can  at  least  defy  it." 

"  Madness.  One  may  defy  God  with 
impunity,  but  one  dare  not  defy  a  social 
convention." 

"  If  you  preach  like  this,  Osman,"  said 
he,  rising,  "  1  shall  have  to  seek  out  my 
half-caste  in  self-defence.  She,  at  all 
events,  will  not  bore." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  never  heard  me 
censure  you  for  doing  a  wise  thing.  By 
all  means  seek  out  your  half-caste.  1 
rather  admire  your  taste.  In  fact,  I  'm  not 
certain  that  I  shan't  trv  to  cut  vou  out." 

He  went  off  laughing,  and  I  strolled 
out  on  to  the  verandah  and  lit  a  cheroot. 
Ninko's  verandah  was  deep  and  cool,  and 
Ninko's  girls  were  exceedingly  attractive; 
but   all   the   same,   Moulmaine's  absence 
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began  to  look  serious,  the  more  so  as 
he  was  a  good,  sober  fellow,  and  of  an 
age  that  reasons.  But  it  was  this  ver}' 
soberness,  or  deadly  earnestness  of  the 
man's  nature,  which  caused  me  the  most 
alarm.  If  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
a  thing  I  knew  he  would  do  it,  in  spite 
of  the  most  strenuous  opposition.  There 
was  a  rigid,  puritanical  justness  and  inde- 
pendence about  the  man  which  often 
brought  him  in  conflict  with  the  world's 
cherished  traditions.  Ostensibly  he  was 
no  whit  better  than  his  fellows,  and  yet  if 
one  took  the  trouble  to  dig  beneath  the 
surface  he  would  find  a  vein  of  pure  gold 
which  would  well  repay  him  for  his  labour. 

Moulmaine,  being  a  reasonable  man, 
ought  to  have  known  better.  A  boy  fresh 
out  from  home,  charmed  by  the  novelty  of 
his  surroundings,  cannot  be  expected  to 
think.  With  net  outstretched  he  chases 
the  dainty  butterfly,  desperately  zealous. 
But  Moulmaine  was  a  man,  and  a  man 
who  looked  upon  life  seriously,  and  re- 
garded the  problems  of  the  future  with  a 
good  deal  of  reverential  awe.  Dozens  of 
times  we  had  been  to  Ninko's  together, 
yet  never  had  I  known  him  act  so  erratic- 
ally. But  I  must  in  fairness  admit  that 
never  had  he  met  such  a  girl  as  Asuma-San. 

At  last  he  returned,  looking  half  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  yet  half  defiant ;  but  as  he 
took  my  chaffing  inquiries  rather  unpleas- 
antly, and  as  I  knew  his  sense  of  humour 
was  not  abnormally  developed,  1  instantly 
desisted.  Then  1  proposed  that  we  should 
go,  a  proposal  to  which  he  acquiesced  by 
simply  nodding.  Clearly  Moulmaine  was 
not  himself  at  all.  1  had  seen  many  a 
fellow  serious  in  the  pursuit  of  a  musume^ 
but  I  had  never  heard  of  one  who  had 
been  allowed  to  die  of  apprehension. 
Moulmaine  was  diflferent,  or  at  least  he 
was  serious  in  another  way. 

I  had  invariably  found  him  at  the  club 
every  afternoon  between  five  and  six,  but 
for  quite  a  week  after  our  visit  to  Ninko's 
I  saw  neither  sight  nor  sign  of  him.  For 
the  first  two  or  three  days  I  thought 
nothing  of  this,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
a  sudden  rush  of  business  had  kept  him 
away.  But  as  the  days  ran  into  a  week, 
I  instituted  inquiries  among  the  servants, 


and  to  my  amazement  I  learnt  that  he  had 
not  been  near  the  club  during  the  whole 
of  that  period.  Then  I  feared  that  he 
must  be  ill,  for  I  could  not  otherwise 
explain  an  absence  so  unusual.  I  there- 
fore hastened  round  to  his  office ;  and  to 
my  inquiry  if  Mr.  Moulmaine  was  in, 
learnt  that  he  had  just  gone  out. 

**  Then  he  is  not  ill  }  "  said  I. 

"  No,  Sir." 

"Curious.  i  thought  he  must  have 
been." 

1  spoke  like  one  speaking  to  oneself; 
but  the  clerk,  a  promising  young  Jap, 
answered  with  an  odd  shake  of  the  head  : 
**  No,  Sir,  he  is  not  ill."  But  he  looked 
something  more,  and  his  tone  was  full  of 
meaning. 

I  saw  that  the  rascal  wanted  to  speak, 
but  I  had  no  intention  of  discoursing  with 
him  his  master's  secrets ;  so  I  told  him  to 
let  his  master  know  that  I  had  called,  and 
that  I  had  something  of  importance  to 
communicate,  which  was  not  a  fact ;  but 
in  a  way  I  wished  to  justify  my  solicitude. 

Unfortunately,  this  statement  seemed 
to  be  the  very  thing  for  which  the  clerk 
was  waiting. 

"  If  it  is  very  important,"  he  said,  "  the 
master  will  be  found  at  Ninko's." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  said  I,  professing  to  be 
highly  gratified  with  this  surprising  piece 
of  intelligence.     "  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

**  The  master  is  always  at  Ninko's,"  was 
tlie  reply. 

This  was  serious.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
Asuma-San  and  my  friend's  admiration  for 
her.  Curiously  enough,  if  1  had  thought 
of  it  at  all,  I  had  judged  him  from  my  own 
level.  But  1  had  been  greatly  mistaken. 
The  steady,  sober-sided  Moulmaine  had 
evidently  fallen  in  love  with  the  musume. 
Fortunately  such  love  was  not  serious,  and 
Asuma-San  was  worthy  of  some  attention. 
Though  1  often  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that 
man  who  teaches  a  woman  her  worth. 

Though  it  was  getting  rather  late  I 
jumped  into  my  rickshaw  and  ran  out  to 
Ninko's,  and  there,  in  the  garden  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  I  discovered  the 
delinquent  Moulmaine  with  the  girl  Asuma- 
San.  As  I  appeared  before  them  she 
started,  uttered  a  little  cry,  and  would  have 
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run  ciway ;  but  he  held  her  fast  by  the 
hand,  and  even  drew  her  to  him  and  flung 
his  arm  about  her  shoulders. 

•'  So  this  is  it."  I  cried.  "  I  thought 
you  were  very  ill." 

**  So  I  have  been,  old  chap  ;  but,  thank 
God,  I  *m  better  now." 

Truly  I  had  always  regarded  him  as  the 
possessor  of  an  odd  personality ;  but  I 
thought  it  highly  incongruous  to  use  God's 
name  in  connection  with  an  affair  of  this 
nature.  It  implied  a  justification,  and 
looked  more  serious  and  solemn  than  I 
liked. 

**  Why  do  you  thank  God  ?  "  said  I. 

**  Because  He  has  helped  me  to  be  a 
man." 

I  looked  at  the  woman,  and  some  ver)- 
different  thoughts  entered  my  head.  Still, 
many  a  decent  fellow  has  gone  to  the  devil 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  he  is 
being  a  man.  I  could  be  lenient,  for  I 
had  known  something  of  the  feeling  ;  but, 
thank  Heaven,  I  had  never  let  it  wholly 
conquer  my  innate  selfishness. 

His  treatment  of  the  girl  was  inex- 
pressibly tender ;  so  different  from  any- 
thing 1  had  ever  seen  under  like  conditions 
that  1  was  perfectly  amazed.  His  face 
actually  seemed  to  beam  as  he  looked  at 
her,  and  a  light  no  sinner  could  possibly 
comprehend  shone  in  liis  eyes.  It  was  a 
look  full  of  infatuated  follv,  or  reverence — 
I  could  not  say  which.  The  man  was 
blindly,  idiotically  in  love. 

But  the  woman,  even  as  she  nestled 
to  him,  seemed  uncomfortable,  and  stolu 
at  me  strange,  inquiring  glances  from 
mistrustful  eves.  To  mv  thinkini^  thev 
were  cold,  calculating  eyes  without  any 
depth  of  soul,  and  I  wondered  how  Moul- 
maine  C(juld  not  set'  it — until  1  recollected 
the  proverbial  blindness  of  love.  I  believe 
she  followed  pretty  ch^sily  the  thoughts 
that  were  runnintr  in  mv  mind,  and  from 
the  frecjuent  flashes  of  suspicion  with  which 
she  rt'garded  me  I  knew  she  doubti*d  mv 
friendship.  Nor  was  she  far  wrong,  if,  as 
I  imagined,  she  had  some  interested 
motive  in  view. 

Moulmaine  and  I  left  the  tea-house 
together,  I  very  considerately  allowing 
him  a  long  five  minutes  with  his  beloved. 


As  the  night  was  fine,  I  suggested  that  we 
should  walk,  for  I  had  something  on  my 
•  mind  and  wished  to  get  rid  of  it.  The 
suggestion  he  welcomed,  which  was  good; 
then  we  set  out,  our  rickshaw  coolies 
following  some  distance  behind: 

I  at  once,  assuming  the  prerogative  of 
an  old  friend,  which  is  not  always  w  ise, 
attacked  him  on  his  desertion  of  the  club 
and  the  frequency  of  his  visits  to  Ninko's, 
and  as  he  stammered  somewhat  inconsis- 
tently in  his  reply,  I  boldly  broached  the 
subject  of  Asuma-San,  and  in  a  way  that 
must  have  been  anything  but  agreeable  to 
him.  He  stood  my  badinage  well  enough, 
but  when  I  spoke  seriously  of  the  indif- 
ferent fame  of  Asuma-San  and  her  class, 
he  stopped  me. 

**  You  take  too  much  for  granted,"  he 
said.  **  I  believe  that  Asuma-San  is  a 
good  girl." 

**  You  always  were  one  of  those  humbugs 
who  profess  to  see  good  in  everjthing." 

*' And  if  1  thought  you  half  the  callous, 
selfish  brute  you  pretend  to  be,  do  you 
suppose  I  would  still  call  you  my  friend  .*' 
Do  you  remember,  about  three  years  ago, 
when  a  certain  Moulmaine  lav  sick  unto 
death  with  fever  .''  His  friends  forsook 
him ;  the  doctor,  (*ven,  was  afraid  of 
catching  the  infection.  But  there  was  a 
surly,  growling  old  hear  called  Dsman, 
who  was  mother,  friend,  doctor,  all  in 
one."  .^nd  he  laid  his  hand  lovingly  on 
my  shoulder.  **  Xo,  no,  don*t  speak ! 
Let  me  remember,  ( )sman." 

*•  Rubbisli ! "  I  replied,  though  that 
loving  hand  on  the  shoulder  had  brought 
the  cursed  tears  close  t<^  mv  eves.  **That 
was  nothing.     This  is  serious." 

•*  Verv  serious,"  he  answeretl  solemnlv. 

I  was  startled.  What  the  deuce  did  he 
mean  by  taking  such  a  solemn  tone. 

**  1  tiiought  1  knew  you,  Moulmaine ; 
but  I  am  not  so  certain  of  it  now.  What 
do  vou  mean  ?  ' 

*'  Merelv  this,  mv  dear  Osman.  I  *m 
going  to  back  my  faith." 

**  In  what  wav  ?" 

**  I  am  going  to  make  Asuma-San  my 
wife." 

**  Of  course ;  and  a  very  pretty  wife 
she  Ml  make." 
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**  You  are  mistaken,  Osman,"  he  replied, 
with  a  quiet  earnestness  which  was  highly 
effective.     "  I  am  going  to  marry  her." 

**  I  hope  you  are  going  to  do  nothing  of 
the  kind." 

'*  I  think  so,  nevertheless." 

**  You  are  serious,  Moulmaine  ?  " 

Though  I  put  the  question,  I  had  little 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  his  declara- 
tion. And  he  was  just  the  man  to  put  it 
into  effect. 

•*  As  death." 

**  Then  God  help  yo".  " 

"  I  believe  He  will." 

We  walked  on  and  on  through  the  night, 
and  in  the  fullness  of  my  anxiety  I  used 
every  argument  of  which  I  was  master  to 
dissuade  him  from  committing  such  a 
deadly  piece  of  folly  ;  but  all  my  thunder- 
bolts were  shattered  against  the  impreg- 
nable rock  of  his  belief.  Once  only  did  1 
think  he  was  wavering,  and  that  was  when 
he  condescended  to  admit  that  Asuma-San 
was  not  altogether  a  native ;  but  he 
repented  of  the  weakness  almost  imme- 
diately after,  and  protested  that,  even  if 
she  were,  it  would  make  no  difference.  I 
could  not  tell  him  that  it  was  better  for  a 
woman  to  have  the  failings  of  one  nation 
than  the  vices  of  two. 

i  am  prepared  to  admit  that  to  him  my 
argument  must  have  sounded  detestable. 
Yet  I  spoke  the  truth — cruel  and  selfish  as 
it  was — the  truth  gained  from  bitter  experi- 
ence. Philanthropy  is  a  good  thing  in  its 
way,  and  there  is  something  infinitely 
noble  in  the  abstract  theory  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man ;  but  resolve  that 
theory  to  its  elements,  or  put  it  to  practical 
use,  and  its  inherent  folly  is  colossal.  But 
Moulmaine  had  faith,  that  faith  which 
ievels  mountains.  And  was  he  so  much 
less  fortunate  than  I  ? 

The  next  thing  I  heard  was  that  he  had 
married  Asuma-San,  and  that  he  had  set 
up  housekeeping  in  a  neat  little  bungalow 
on  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town. 
During  the  next  month  or  so  I  accident- 
ally met  him  once  or  twice,  and  from  his 
manner  I  judged  that  he  had  not  quite 
forgotten  my  plain-speaking.  However, 
the  deed  was  done  and  I  had  had  my  say, 
so    I   merely  referred  in  the  most  casual 


way  to  his  marriage,  quickly  perceiving 
that  this  was  a  subject  which  permitted  of 
no  trifling.  Nor  did  I  refer  to  his  deser- 
tion of  the  club,  or  the  dropping  of  old 
friends.  Things,  no  doubt,  would  right 
themselves  in  their  own  good  time. 

Then  one  evening  he  called  on  me  and 
took  me  up  to  his  house  to  dinner,  and 
once  again  I  saw  Asuma-San,  now  grown 
stately  with  the  dignity  of  her  new  life. 
And  very  beautiful  she  looked,  and  in  a 
way  I  thought  Moulmaine  was  a  lucky 
beggar;  but  she  was  a  native,  a  native 
body  and  soul,  and  nothing  would  alter 
that.  Out  of  deference  to  him  she  had 
pounded  less  fat  into  her  hair,  but  she  still 
wore  the  national  kimono,  while  nothing 
could  persuade  her  to  wear  shoes  and 
stockings.  In  fact,  at  heart  she  was  still 
the  musume  of  Ninko's  tea-house,  and  I 
had  no  doubt  that  she  would  willingly  have 
exchanged  all  her  solitary  splendour  for 
the  tinkle  of  the  samisen,  and  the  laughter 
and  the  life. 

She  received  me  with  chilling  coldness, 
but  that  I  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  I  had  been  anything  but  a  friend 
to  her.  Still  I  tried  my  best  to  be  civil, 
remembering  her  altered  condition,  and 
treated  her  with  a  consideration  which 
should  have  rendered  her  more  amicable. 
But  I  saw  that  she  neither  forgot  nor 
forgave,  and  she  went  about  with  a  childish 
pout  on  her  lips,  or  sat  silent  and  sullen. 

As  I  shook  hands  with  him  at  parting,  I 
said,  **  You  are  happy,  old  fellow  }** 

♦♦  Perfectly." 

But  there  was  a  tone  in  his  voice  that 
did  not  please  me.  It  was  too  assertive  to 
be  convincing. 

Though  we  did  not  meet  again  for  many 
weeks,  his  neglect  did  not  anger  me.  I 
knew  that  when  he  wanted  me  he  would 
come.  Then  one  day,  as  I  was  walking 
towards  Ninko*s,  I  stepped  aside  to  make 
room  for  a  rickshaw  which  came  dashing 
through  the  narrow  street.  Curiosity 
prompting  me  to  turn  round,  I  caught  a 
hurried  glimpse  of  Moulmaine  as  he  flashed 
by.  I  saluted,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  see 
me,  though  his  eyes  were  apparently  staring 
straight  into  mine.  Mad  eyes  they  were^ 
full  of  rage  and  horror.     I  called  to  him* 
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but  he  did  not  heed  mc.  Then  a  turn  in 
the  street  hid  the  flying  vehicle. 

I  passed  on  full  of  strange  conjecture, 
wondering,  fearing.  That  something  ilread- 
ful  had  happened  was  obvious;  that 
something  dreadful  would  happen  was 
equally  certain.  His  face  haunted  me ; 
I  could  not  close  my  eyes  upon  the  livid 
picture. 

Some  eight  or  ten  minutes  later  I  met 
him  again.  This  time  his  wife  was  in  the 
rickshaw  with  him.  His  face  was  still 
deadly  pale  ;  but  hers  was  black  and  sulky, 
and  most  evil  and  ugly  in  its  anger.  I 
guessed  in  a  moment  what  it  meant.  He 
had  been  to  Ninko's  to  fetch  her  home. 

With  something  more  to  think  about  I 
continued  my  way  to  the  tea-house ;  but 
though  I  carefully  inquired  I  could  learn 
nothing.  Ninko  was  a  clever  man,  and  his 
chaya  was  always  bryond  reproach. 

One  night,  a  week  or  so  after  this,  just 
as  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  bed,  there 
came  a  great  rapping  at  my  door,  and 
when  I  opened  it  in  rushed  Moulniaine  in 
a  fearful  state  of  excitement.  His  face 
was  more  hideously  pale  than  ever,  liis 
eyes  glared  wildly;  he  was  without  hat, 
coat,  or  collar.  He  never  spoke,  hut  with 
a  moan  sank  into  a  cliair.  Quickly  1 
mixed  him  some  whisky-and-water,  which 
he  gulped  in  a  way  that  nearly  choked 
him.  Then,  slowly  regaining  his  breath, 
he  looked  up  at  me  antl  in  a  hoarse  voice 
gasped,  **  I  *ve  done  it,  Osinan." 

"  Done  what  ?  '' 

**  Killed  her  !  " 

Something  cold  smoie  my  heart  and 
sent  the  shivers  flying  through  me.  But  I 
wouKl  not  understand. 

**  Killed  whom  ?  "  I  cried. 

'*  Mv  wife— Asunia-San." 

**  Man,  you  are  mad  !  " 

'*  Not  a  bit  of  it.*'  and  he  arose,  laugh- 
ing diabolically.  I  backed  away.  **  I  was 
mad,  Osman,"  he  went  on,  still  laughing 
like  one  who  enjoys  a  pleasant  memory ; 
"  but  the  madness  has  worn  off,  I  tell  you, 
you  son-of-a-gun,  the  madness  has  worn 


off,"  and  he  brought  his  hand  down  with 
a  murderous  clap  upon  my  shoulder. 
**  I  am  sane  now,  old  cynic,  and  sec  with 
clear  eyes.  But,  you  understand,  I  wanted 
to  do  the  right  thing.  I  tried  ttj  bribe 
Heaven  with  a  monstrous  bribe.  (jod 
would  have  none  of  it." 

**  Calm  yourself,"  I  cried,  **  and  tell  me 
what  has  happened." 

**  You  know  how  I  loved  her,  Osman — 
what  1  did  for  her  }  Had  she  possessed 
but  one  little  virtue  she  would  at  least 
have  pitied  me.  But  one  cannot  gather 
grapes  from  thorns.  Though  I  had  long 
known  her  for  what  she  was,  I  still  tried 
to  deceive  myself.  The  musumi  was 
always  the  musumi.  The  poison  of 
Ninko's  den  was  in  her  blood :  the  smell 
of  the  place  was  as  the  breath  of  life 
to  lier.  So  she  went  there  day  after  day, 
until  at  last  I  h<»artl  of  it.  Then  I 
followed  her,  and  brought  her  forth« 
and  she  sobbed  and  begged  hard  to  be 
forgiven  ;  and  remembering  what  she  was, 
I  pardoned  her.  But  she  had  tasted  of 
the  vileness  once  again,  and  neither  threat 
nor  fear  could  check  her.  Ami  then,  1 
know  not  exactly  how  it  came  about,  but 
we  quarrelled  deeply,  furiously,  and  mv 
hands  found  their  way  to  her  throat,  and 
presently  1  was  s>larin.i^  into  the  vacant 
eves  of  a  dead  woman." 

This  was  the  mad  story  he  |>oured  into 
mv  ears,  and  when  he  had  linisluHl  he 
drank  deeplv  ot  tlit!  whisky  and  laui'hed  at 
my  troubled  lace. 

*'  Ves,  I  know,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  com- 
mitted muriler  ;  but  I  also  know  tlu.l  i»   is 

justiiied  of  (jotl,  no  matter  what  man  niay 

»» 
say. 

Ho  would  not  sit  down,  he  would  not 
stay ;  and  when  1  tried  a  little  gentle  per- 
suasion he  shook  me  off  with  a  savage 
oath,  liuug  open  the  iloor,  and  passed  out 
into  the  nii^ht. 

His  body  was  found  next  morniuL;  in  the 
little  garden  at  the  back  of  hi>  own 
bungalow.  A  revolver  with  t»ne  empty 
chamber  lay  beside  him. 
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PHYLLIS   KAKKIN. 

PHVLLrS     RANKIN     looks    prettily 
Parisian   in    "  The  Belle   of   New 
York,"  and   yet   she  has  ne\er  set  foot 


France,  She 
New  York,  where 
Rankin,      was 

well  known  as 
an  autor,  and 
lirought    Urct 


.  this 


•untr)-. 


She  went  on  thv 
stage  at  the  age 
of  ten.  fifteen 
years  ago.  and 
has  had  a  varied 
experience  as  an 
actress,  playing, 
among  countless 
other  roles,  the 
Artful  Dodger. 
At  the  age  of 
nineteen  she 
became  .Mrs. 
Somebody  or 
Other;  but  after 
two  j'ears'  retire- 
ment she  re- 
turned to  tho 
footlights,     saw 


likewise.  Hence 
that    delicate 


way     of     doing 


rcall)'    a 
ler    faihei 


belle    of 
McKee 


liUK.\   MAY. 

The  rhyme  is  atrocious ;  but  the  reason 
is  matter  of  fact.  'ITiere  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Kelle  of  New  York  in  the  person  of 
Miss  Edna  May  has  been  the  "subject 
of  all  the  town  talk."  The  Shaftesbury 
Theatre  has  nut 


Williams..: 
.Musgrove, 


luck  ;     nor    did 
-The    Helle    of 


dies.-  Then 
enter  Kdna  May 
with  her  tam- 
bourine, and  her 
hymn-like  song, 
"  It's  really  very 
difiicult  to  make 
young  men  re- 
ligious." But 
she  made  it  easy 
for  young  men  to 
fill  the  stalls— 
"They  never 
follow  my  ati- 
vice.  but  they 
always  follow 
L  I, 
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■  THE   GKKMAS'    LLXATIC    IX        THE    BELLE. 

Karl  von  Pum|>cmick,  the  delightful 
lunatic  in  "  The  Belle  of  New  York," 
might  bt  a  Cicrman.     As  a  matter  of  fact. 


he  is  an  Ai.i.rioiii.  Mr.  Jnm 
.Mr.  Siiliiwin'ssiiKiy  xi  a  r., 
iirdinaniv  L-li-vcr,  an. I  his  jiii 
liitiaiic  ihti.nu  in  itiaki's  lii: 
ttliirli  is   Nov.T  un>  ,u-\>u-u 


-ulliva.i. 
1'  a  iiiilil 


iif  his  ].hnr  at  111.'  Shaltolnin  liv.aiiso  hi- 
.,l,jrcti'il  to  c.tir  ..)  ihi-  la.ti.s  Jiit.Tf.Tin;,' 
in   his    '■  liiisincs>."  lait   tin-   iiiaiiagi'Uiriit, 


Hai 


I  )av. 


MI.SS  UERTRLDE    KlXGSrON. 

Gertrude  Kingston  is  a  clever  woman. 
She  is  not  only  an  artress  of  great  ability, 
but  she  is  also  a  playwright  ^she  helped 
Miss  Clo  Graves  to  make  "  A  ^latch- 
maker,"'  at  the  Shaftesbury'^,  she  is  an 
effective  speaker,  and  presided  recently  at 
thi-  annual  dinner  of  the  Playgoers'  Club. 
She  began  her  theatrical  career  in  merry 
Margate  nvi'lve  years  ago,  and  came  to 
town  in  iSSS.to  play  a  part  in  "  Partners." 
Her  Hork  in  "The  ilanoeuvres  of  Jane". 
is  a-i  ilt-ver  as  anvihing  she  has  done. 

Mk.    CVKII,   MAIDE,    LORD    BAPCHILD. 

h  is  curious  that  Mr.  .Maude  should  be 
L-allcd  anuliing-cliild  (as  he  is  in  "The 
.Man<L-uvr<.-s  of  lanf,"  at  the  Haymarkctl. 
for  he  has  usually  play<.-d  old  men.  Xtr. 
.MaudL-  is  one  of  the  new  race  of  actors 


von  arr  iioi  >..r[iriM'd  at  thai  uln-n  vou 
i.-arn  iluii  his  nioihcr  was  iln-  laic  Faniiv 
I>av,-n[..,rt     who  was    Kn«lish    l.y  l.irth  . 

ri gli  111-  is  <iinU'  vomii;  lir  luis  hail  a 

«rral  f.\iJ.-ri,'iiL.'.  Uh.n  ■■'llif  Hello  of 
Nru  York  "■  .anic  to  us  first  hr  playeil  the 
insijjnificani  rnlr  of  Harry,  the  young  hero 
of  ilir  ]iifii';  hut  he  inovi-O  up  higher 
when  Dan  Dalv  li-fl,  and  becani.'  the 
rcdouhtabi,'  Mr.  Unmsoii,  whom  Ilcrr 
1'ump.Tni.k  always  wants  lo  kill,  la 
private  lite  Mr.  Davi-nport  disguises  him- 
self by  a  pair  of  f-old-rinmied  spectacles. 


IK.  HARRY  DAV 
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who  come  from  the  Upper  Ten,  for  he 
f;an  claim  descent  from  Saxon  ancestors, 
and  on  the  father's  side  he  goes  back  to 
Rufiis.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house, and  later  id  France.  After  roving 
in  Australia  he  went  to  Canada,  and  turned 
actor  in  Denver. 
In  1884  he  came 
back  to  England 
(which  has  kept 
himsince),making 
bis  first  London 
appearance  at  the 
Grand  in  Sept- 
ember 1887.  He 
married  Miss 
Winifred  Emery 
in  the  following 
jear,  and  has  a 
daughter  of  eight. 
Mr.  Maude  is 
known  to  his  inti- 
mate friends  as 
Squirrel.  A  clever 
paragraphist 
recently  referred 
to  a  piece  in  the 
Haymarket  as 
"The  Manoeuvres 
of  Maud."  But 
that  was  evidently 
meant  for  the 
Maud  that  lives 
over  the  way. 

MRS.     TREE, 
UILADI. 

Mrs. Tree  believes 
in  a  dual  control 
of  a  theatre,   f<jr 

husband  took  thf 
Haymarket 
Theatre  in  1887 
she  has  had  a  part 
in    nearly    every 

play.  As  Maud  Hnit  she  was  a  bright 
particular  star  at  Queen's  College,  Harley 
Street — for  the  magazine  of  which  institu- 
tion she  has  written  in  subsequent  years. 
She  might  have  been  a  lady  Litinist  at 
Girton  or  Newnham  to-day,  had  she  not 
nunied  Mr.  Tree  (in  188+)  and  l»ecome  a 


player.  She  has  two  daughters,  and  many- 
of  tm  Society  friends  were  present  at 
the  christening  of  the  younger,  a  short 
time  ago.  Mrs.  Tree  at  first  played 
Anne  of  Austria  in  "The  Musketeers"; 
but  she  is  now  appearing  as  Miladi.  Per- 
haps she  maj  jet 
be  My  Lady — by 
Royal  Letters 
Patent. 

A  HEW    PRIMA 
DOlhfA. 

The  appearance  df 
a  new  prima  donna 
is  always  a  matter 
of  interest.  So 
the  revival  of"  La 
Poup^ "  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales: 
Theatre  gained  an 
additional  attrac- 
tion by  our  intro- 
duction to  a  new 
doll  in  the  pers^ 
of  Miss  Stella 
Gastelle,  who  used 
to  be  but  the  at- 
tendant of  her 
predecessor  in  the 
part.  Miss  Jessie 
Huddlestone.  She 
got  her  chance  in 
■The Royal  Star," 
and  took  it. 
Hence  her  eleva- 
tion to  the  dig- 
nified heights  of 
a  prima  donna. 


One  is  apt  to  get 
mixed  with  the 
Moores,  for  there 
are  many  of  them. 
The  re  is  Mary 
ho  in  private 
life  is  Mrs.  James  Albcry,  the  widow  of 
the  author  of  "Two  Rosts."  She  is 
no  relation  to  the  other  Miiores,  who 
include  Miss  Eva  Moore,  Jliss  Decima 
Moore,  Miss  Jessie  Moore,  and  Miss  Bertha 
Moore,  all  of  them  marrieil.  The  latter  four 


Moore   at  the  Ci 


are  the  daughters  of  a  Brighton  chemist, 
and  their  brother  is  the  manager  of 
Humbers  Extension.  Eva,  who  is  married 
to  that  clever  actor  and  author,  Mr.  H.  V. 
Esmond,  has  made  more  advance  than 
any  of  her  sisters.     It  is  twelve  years  ago 


drift,  like  her  sister  Decima,  into  opera; 
but  she  resolved  to  take  her  art  seri- 
ously. Hence,  when  she  appeared  in 
her  husband's  p!ay.  "  One  Summer's 
Day,"  she  astonished  everybody  by  ihe 
charming  sincerity  of  her  acting.      She  is 


-_ ' 

•r^ 

i^^l 

^^4 

'"Jni'Jgm 

I  vW^^^I 

since  she  made  her  first  appearance 
in  London,  when  she  took  part  in 
"  Proposals,"  at  the  Vaudeville.  She 
spent  a  useful  apprenticeship  with  Mr. 
Toole,  and  since  then  has  had  a  busy 
life.      Fo"-  a  time   she   seemed  Ukelv  to 


excellent  as  Gabrielle  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
version  of  "  The  Three  Musketeers." 
Miss  Decima  is  married  to  an  ex-oflicer 
of  the  Rallanl  Gordons.  Miss  Jessie  is 
the  svifc  of  Cairns  James,  the  actor,  and 
Madame  Bertha  teaches  singing. 


B    23. 

By   ERNEST    W    LOW. 

This  Story  tells  how  a  charger  saved  its  rider  in  the  Soudanese  War. 


I  AM  really  afraid  that  the  weight  of 
years  is  beginning  to  tell  upon  B  23. 
Not  so  much  physically  as  mentally  and 
TOorally.  At  the  best  of  times  I  fear  his 
morals  were  only  so-so,  but  recently  there 
has  been  a  recklessness  about  his  utter- 
ances which  has  impressed  me  rather 
unfavourably.  Another  thing,  his  temper 
has  altered  for  the  worse.  He  was  always 
rather  fiery  and  quick  to  resent  our 
impertinence,  as  B  22  knew  full  well,  but 
latterly  he  has  been  positively  morose, 
and  has  contracted  an  unpleasant  habit  of 
grumbling  and  railing  at  things  in  general, 
or,  as  Tommy  Atkins  puts  it,  "  grousing.** 
I  hope  that  these  things  will  pass  away, 
and  that  he  will  soon  be  his  old  cheerful 
self  again.  Certainly  he  is  old — older, 
perhaps,  than  he  would  have  one  believe, 
in  spite  of  his  talk  of  the  bygone  days, 
but  he  still  ought  to  have  many  years  of 
usefulness  before  him,  and  I  should  grieve 
to  think  that  the  change  I  have  lately 
observed  in  him  betokens  that  he  is 
approaching  the  end  of  his  tether. 

Yes,  he  was  in  a  very  bad  temper  indeed 
when  I  saw  him  last.  There  had  been  a 
big  field-day  at  Aldurshot.  The  troops 
had  been  taken  out  to  the  F'ox  Hills  early 
in  the  morning,  and  had  just  come  back 
to  barracks.  It  was  long  after  the  usual 
dinner-time  ;  the  men  were  tired  and 
hungry  and,  if  possible,  thirstier  than 
cavalrymen  usually  are.  As  for  the  horses, 
they  looked  as  if  they  had  had  a  drink. 
They  had  been  sweating  for  hours,  and 
the  dust  had  stuck  to  their  damp  coats, 
clogging  the  hair  and  giving  them  an 
exceedingly  bedraggled  and  woebegone 
appearance.  As  B  troop  broke  up,  I 
caught  sight  of  B  23,   and  1  am  almost 


sure  he  caught  my  eye.  But  he  looked 
away  immediately.  He  is  proud,  and  he 
doesn't  care  to  be  noticed  when  he  isn't 
looking  presentable.  And  he  looked  very 
deplorable  that  August  afternoon.  His 
rider  had  dismounted,  and  taking  the 
reins  over  and  the  bit  out  of  his  mouth, 
was  slowly  leading  his  mount  to  the  water- 
trough.  Old  *'  Headstall"  was  going  very 
stiffly,  not  positively  lame,  but  there  was 
that  rigidness  about  the  knees  and  that 
spasmodic  little  jerk  in  his  gait  which  told 
of  overtaxed  old  bones.  The  heat  and  the 
work  of  the  day  had  evidently  done  him 
up  for  the  time  being.  I  wanted  to  talk 
to  him,  or  rather  encourage  him  to  talk, 
but  experience  had  taught  me  that  I  should 
only  defeat  my  own  object  if  1  accosted 
him  while  he  was  feeling  wearied,  and 
looking  anything  but  the  spruce  and  hand- 
some old  gentleman  he  knows  himself  to 
be  when  his  toilet  has  recently  been  made. 
So  I  watched  his  lagging  progress  through 
the  stable-door  and  waited. 

It  was  so  late  that  there  was  no  **  stables" 
before  dinner.  Directly. the  men  had 
watered  and  fed,  *' dinner  up"  sounded, 
and  the  men  all  cleared  off  to  their  rooms, 
whence  in  another  minute  or  two,  from  my 
seat  under  the  verandah,  I  could  hear  the 
right  merry  clatter  of  knife  and  fork. 
**  Stables,"  I  knew,  would  begin  in  another 
hour  ;  so  I  had  an  hour  before  me.  If  B  23 
were  in  a  communicative  mood,  he  could 
tell  me  enough  to  fill  a  whole  magazine  in 
sixty  minutes ;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
might  not  be  conversationally  inclined, 
and  an  attempt  to  induce  him  to  talk 
might  make  him  close  his  teeth  with  a 
snap  and  obstinately  refuse  to  say  a  word. 
And  this  was   precisely   what   did  occur. 
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He  hard  I V  vouchsafed  me  a  **  How  d've 
do  ?  '*  and  I  saw  at  the  outset  that  for  the 
time  being  his  world  was  thoroughly  out 
of  joint.  He  had  not  been  groomed  ;  he 
looked  unhappy  and  he  evidently  felt  so. 
His  spirits  were  evidently  at  their  lowest 
ebb,  and,  wonder  of  wonders — though 
B  22  (who  has  a  thin  coat  and  con- 
sequently was  already  nearly  dr})  openly 
made  disparaging  remarks  anent  his 
disreputable  appearance,  he  did  not  even 
so  much  as  offer  to  retali«ite.  Standing 
with  head  down,  and  very  much  **  over  at 
the  knees,"  he  kept  up  a  sort  of  disjointed 
murmur  to  himself  which  did  not  cease  or 
vary  when  I  addressed  him  cheerily  by 
name.  No,  it  was  no  use ;  I  must  be 
patient  and  wait  a  bit  longer. 

\\  hen  I  looked  in  again  later  on  the 
atmosphere  was  a  trifle  clearer.  The  men, 
having  finished  their  work,  were  slumber- 
ing peacefully  up  above,  and  the  occupants 
of  the  stable,  groomed  and  bedded  down, 
were  either  carrying  on  conversations  in 
an  undertone  or  nestling  cosily  in  the 
straw  and  resting  their  tired  bodies  after 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  H  23 
was  lying  down,  but  he  had  by  no  means 
regained  his  usual  vivacity  and  spirits. 
Indeed,  he  was  still  grumbling.  He 
greeted  me  much  more  graciously,  how- 
ever, but  evinced  little  inclination  t(j  have 
a  chat.  He  nodded  drowsily,  and'  muttered 
something  which  1  could  not  altogether 
catch,  but  it  sounded  remarkably  like  an 
equine  swear-word.  A  few  minutes  of 
complete  silence,  during  which  he  con- 
tinued to  reganl  the  straw  beneath  him, 
while  I  smoked  steadily,  then  in  his 
abrupt  fashion  he   broke  out — 

**  Out  of  temper,  eh?  And  so  would 
you  bf  if  tlu'v  hadn't  dried  you  properly.'' 

And  turning  on  his  side,  he  showed  me 
a  great  damp  patch  on  his  chest  just 
between  the  forelegs,  which  his  rider  had 
evidently  neglectetl.  I  sympathised  with 
him.  It  must  be  decidedly  unpleasant  when 
all  the  rest  of  vour  coat  has  been  dried  and 
groomed  and  polished  till  it  shines,  to 
have  one  of  the  most  sensitive  places  left 
untouched,  an  evesore  and  a  discomfort. 

**  Bad  enough  when  vou 're  on  senice, 
but " 


**  Yes,  of  course,"  I  remarked  diplo- 
matically ;  ^'you  *re  no  stranger  to  cam- 
paigning, are  you  }  " 

The  old  horse  **  bucked  up  "  at  once. 

*'  No,  I  *m  not  like  some  of  them " — 
and  here  he  cast  a  look  of  scorn  in  the  direc- 
tion of  B  22,  who  pretended  to  be  engaged 
in  a  heated  controversy  with  the  occupant 
of  the  next  stall — **  who  have  to  be  content 
with  telling  yarns  about  the  *  Flying 
Columns '  thev  *ve  been  on  and  Divisional 
Field  Days  in  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  time. 
Now  if  I  was  to  start  I  could  tell  you  some- 
thing worth  listening  to." 

**  Why  don't  you  ?  Vou  know  you 
promised  me  once." 

**  To  be  sure  I  did,  but — well,  I  suppose 
I  must.  But  look  here,  now  that  vou  've 
talked  me  out  of  my  fit  of  the  blues  I  'm 
beginning  to  feel  sleepy.  I  must  have  a 
nap  after  my  feetl,  and  especially  after 
such  a  tiring  day.  Come  back  this  evening 
and  I  '11  keep  my  promise." 

A  lovely  evening  it  was  when  I  once 
more  made  mv  wav  to  the  stables.  It  was 
about  half-past  eight,  and  after  the  long 
scorching  day  the  coolness  of  the  night 
was  doubly  refreshing.  The  whole  barracks 
were  bathed  in  a  flood  of  silver  moonlight, 
which  cast  a  long  beam  through  the  half- 
open  door  of  the  stables  and  faintly 
silhouetted  against  the  dark  wall  the  forms 
of  the  horses  in  their  stalls.  The  stable 
guard,  who  knew  me,  allowed  me  to  pass 
into  the  stable,  and  I  took  up  my  old 
position  in  B   23's  stall. 

And  this  is  the  story  he  told  me.  I  do 
not  vouch  for  its  correctness,  but  I  am  in 
possession  of  external  evidence  relating 
to  the  matter  which  at  least  points  to  its 
having  been  f  unded  upon  fact.  Whether 
it  was  the  influence  of  the  moonlight  I  do 
not  know,  but  as  the  ston'  came  from  the 
li[)s  of  the  narrator  it  impressed  me  as 
genuine  down  to  the  minutest  detail.  But 
of  that  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself. 
I  simply  tell  it  as  'twas  told  to  me — 

**  It  was  not  as  a  trooper  that  I  went 
out  to  the  campaign  of  '85.  The  Captain 
of  B  troop  in  the  old  corps  had  been 
given  a  staff  appointment,  and  having 
often  ridden  me  on  route  marches 
and   field-days,   he    asked    and    obtained 
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permission  to  take  me  to  the  front  as  his 
charger.  A  proud  day  that  for  me,  and 
you  can  be  sure  that  the  barracks  weren't 
big  enough  to  hold  me  when  the  announce- 
ment was  made  in  'orders.*  But  let  me 
cut  all  that  short.  You  know  all  about 
these  matters,  and  I  shall  only  weary  you 
if  I  relate  all  the  details  of  our  departure 
and  the  voyage  out.  The  latter  was  a  bit 
rough,  I  can  tell  you,  but  it  was  paradise 
to  what  we  had  afterwards  to  endure. 
We  got  to  our  base,  and  the  Captain  was 
immediately  sent  off  to  take  command  of 
an  advanced  post  near  the  Nile,  occupy 
it  with  a  company  of  men,  and  keep  a 
sharp  look  -  out.  He  was  to  stay  there 
until  the  arrival  of  the  column.  There 
was  little  fear  of  being  attacked  at  that 
point  by  the  enemy  in  force,  but  the 
General  had  received  information  that 
bands  of  suspicious  -  looking  fellows 
had  been  seen  prowling  about  in  the 
vicinity,  and  judged  it  prudent  to  take 
precautions  in  order  that  nothing  might 
occur  which  would  delay  his  progress. 
Time,  you  must  remember,  was  every- 
thing. The  post  in  question  was  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  and  about  halfway 
was  a  well,  and  around  it  a  little  group 
of  scanty  trees.  It  was  at  ordinary  times 
a  regular  place  of  call ;  but  of  course 
when  we  got  there  it  was  deserted.  We 
made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we 
could  for  the  night,  and  arrived  at  our 
destination  the  next  day.  It  was  a  ram- 
shackle sort  of  place,  but  a  trifle  less 
unpleasant  than  the  surrounding  desert. 
We  pitched  our  little  camp  on  the  most 
favourable  spot — a  sort  of  trough-shaped 
hollow,  covered  by  a  kind  of  patchy 
vegetation.  From  the  higher  ground  a 
capital  view  of  the  country  could  be 
obtained.  On  one  side,  vou  could  see  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Nile  some  three  miles  dis- 
tant; on  the  other,  looking  in  the  direction 
from  whence  we  had  come,  the  clump  of 
trees  I  have  already  referred  to  could  be 
plainly  made  out  with  a  glass.  The  men 
set  to  work,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Captain  and  his  subaltern  soon 
made  the  place  almost  impregnable  against 
anything  but  a  large  force  provided  with 
artillery.     Here  we  remained   quietly  for 


a  week.  Nothing  happened  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  daily  round  of  duties ; 
strict  watch  was,  of  course,  kept  day 
and  night ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
some  gaunt  -  looking  bird,  which  now 
and  again  sailed  over  us  on  its  way 
to  the  Nile,  no  living  creature  ever 
appeared  to  our  expectant  gaze. 

**  The  men  were  beginning  to  get  moody. 
For  aught  they  knew,  the  main  body 
might  be  winning  glory  for  themselves 
while  they  were  cooped  up  in  this  out-of- 
the-way  corner,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
smoke  and  gamble  for  tobacco.  Even  the 
Captain,  after  a  few  days,  began  to  get 
melancholy,  although  he  did  his  best  not 
to  show  it ;  he  and  the  Lieutenant  both 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  look 
cheerful  and  prevent  the  men  from  becom- 
ing despondent. 

**  Now  you  remember  my  telling  you 
once  how  I  have  the  knack  of  slipping 
out  of  a  halter  }  Well,  after  a  few  days 
the  idea  came  into  my  head  that  it  would 
be  rather  fun  to  get  loose  at  night  and  go 
for  a  little  excursion  on  mv  own  account. 
I  carried  this  idea  into  execution,  and  on 
the  first  night  narrowly  escaped  a  bullet 
from  one  of  the  sentries.  However,  he 
didn't  hit  me,  but  the  alarm  was  given, 
and,  of  course,  my  absence  was  dis- 
covered. That  night  I  contented  myself 
with  a  general  ramble  round,  and  returned 
to  the  camp  just  as  the  great  copper  ball, 
which  they  call  the  sun  out  there,  was 
rising  above  the  horizon.  Right  glad  was 
the  Captain  to  see  me,  and  I  was  afraid 
that  means  would  be  taken  to  j)revent  me 
repeating  my  nocturnal  ramble.  However, 
the  gallop  had  done  me  good,  and  I 
supi)ose  I  showed  it,  for  the  Captain  said, 
when  it  was  suggested  that  I  should  be 
hobbled — 

'* '  Oh,  never  mind  ;  leave  him  loose.  He 
won't  come  to  much  harm.  The  exercise 
will  do  him  good,  and  even  if  he  rambles 
a  long  way  off,  he  *s  sure  to  find  his  way 
back  again.  As  for  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy — when  there  *s  not  an  enemy 
for  miles  around.     I  only  wish  there  was.' 

"And  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh  at  the 
thought. 

**  So  I  was  left  to  wander  about  at  my 
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own  suect  will.  That  must  have  been  an 
inspiratian  of  the  Captain.  It  probably 
saved  all  their  lives. 

■'  Night  after  night  I  went  on  my  travels, 
generally  making  for  that  patch  of  trees 
some  ten  miles  away  from  camp  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  The  first  time  it  was  mere 
chance  that  led  me  there,  but  afterwards 


when  in  camp  contracted  a  habit  of  con- 
tinually keeping  an  eye  upon  the  little 
oasis  which  could  just  be  descried  over 
the  sand.  The  Captain  and  the  men 
noticed  it,  set  it  down  as  one  of  my 
oddities,  and  thought  no  more  about  it. 
"  So  the  days  passed  on ;  no  gun-boat 
appeared    on    the    Nile,    and    our    little 
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garrison  were  getting  thoroughly  wearied 
of  their  enforced  inaction.  To  tell  the 
truth,  they  were  also  beginning  to  get  a 
little  slack,  so  long  had  they  been  unmo- 
lested. .\nd  I — I  alone  of  us  all — knew 
that  a  large  Der\'ish  force,  fired  with 
religious  fanaticism,  was  steadily  moving 
in  our  ilireciion.  If  we  were  on  our 
guard,  numerous  as  they  were,  we  could 
throw  them  back,  for  they  had  noartiller)-, 
and  their  spears  and  otn«4c-ie  guns  would 
make  verj-  little  impression  upon  our  good 
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sandbanks.  But  if  they  caught  us  napping 
and  by  night,  not  a  man-jack  of  us  would 
escape !  And  the  men  peacefully  slumbered 
on,  never  dreaming  that  before  another 
couple  of  days  were  past  their  bones  might 
be  whitening  the  desert  track. 

'*  My  instinct  had  not  played  me  false. 
One  night,  after  a  good  breathing  gallop, 
I  entered  the  clump  of  trees,  intending  to 
lie  down  and  rest  for  a  bit  before  return- 
ing. It  was  a  pitchy  black  night ;  you 
could  hardly  see  a  couple  of  yards  before 
you,  and  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard. 
But  there  was  a  slight  wind  blowing,  and 
when  I  lay  down  I  faced  the  direction 
from  which  it  came.  In  another  second 
I  was  on  my  legs  again  !  I  had  heard 
something — ay,  and  smelt  something — 
which  gave  me  —  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  it — a  severe  shock.  Could 
I  be  mistaken  ?  No,  nose  and  ear 
both  told  the  same  tale.  There  were 
men — dervishes — in  the  neighbourhood, 
lots  of  them,  and  not  very  far  off.  As  I 
listened  again  intently  a  faint  hum  came 
to  my  ears,  leaving  no  room  for  doubt.  I 
crept  cautiously  to  the  edge  of  the  little 
plantation  farthest  from  our  camp,  and 
peered  intently. out  into  the  surrounding 
murkiness.  I  could  see  nothing.  How  I 
longed  for  some  light,  and  gnashed  my 
teeth  to  think  of  my  helplessness !  P^ven 
if  I  ascertained  the  strength  of  the  new- 
comers and  their  precise  position,  what 
could  I  do  ?  Only  gallop  back  to  camp, 
and  by  making  a  lot  of  noise  wake  ever}'- 
one  up.  That,  at  least,  would  give  the 
alarm,  as  I  usuallv  went  in  and  out  of 
camp  as  silently  as  a  mouse.  Just  as  I 
waited — irresolute,  uncertain  what  to  do — 
a  great  light  uprose  in  the  sky,  and  the 
desert  was  lit  up  for  miles  around.  I 
ought  to  have  remembered  that  every 
night,  at  a  certain  time,  a  comet  or  great 
star  used  to  make  its  appearance  in  the 
sky ;  it  was  very  similar  to  the  one  which 
nearly  upset  all  Lord  \Volseley*s  calcula- 
tions at  Tel-el-Kebir  in  1882.  After  the 
momentary  surprise  had  passed  over,  I  lay 
flat  on  the  ground  behind  one  of  the  trees 
and  looked  out.  There  were  the  beauties — 
at  least  a  thousand  of  them — evidently 
just  about  to  turn  in  for  the  night.     They 


were  about  a  mile  from  my  place  of  con- 
cealment, so  that  I  could  not  distinguish 
an}'thing  ver}'  plainly  ;  but  I  saw  enough 
to  know  that  our  men  stood  in  imminent 
peril.  However,  our  camp  was  safe 
for  that  night.  Our  savage  foes  would 
probably  rest  during  the  whole  of  the 
following  day,  and,  marching  by  night, 
attack  us  at  sunrise. 

**  There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
stopping  any  longer,  so  I  made  my  way 
back  to  camp. 

**  I  don't  know  how  I  managed  to  get 
through  the  next  day.  My  conduct  must 
have  appeared  ver}*  extraordinar)- .  Evening 
came,  and  the  light  began  to  fade.  My 
nervousness  seemed  to  have  communicated 
itself  to  the  Cai)tain,  for  he  too  began  to 
grow  very  restless.  He  sat  down  for  a  bit, 
lit  his  pipe,  and  commenced  to  smoke ; 
then  knocked  it  out  again,  peered  out  for 
a  moment  over  the  vast  stretches  of  sand, 
and  started  to.  walk  in  an  uncertain 
fashion  backwards  and  forwards,  up  and 
down,  as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind. 
Presently  he  came  to  a  conclusion.  The 
saddle  was  put  on  my  back,  and  mounting 
me,  he  rode  off.  As  we  left  he  shouted  out 
to  the  Lieutenant — 

*'  *  I  can't  rest  to-night,  so  I  'm  going  for 
a  prowl  round.  I  don't  suppose  there  *s 
anything  worth  seeing.  But  I  may  be 
away  some  time  ;  a  little  exercise  *11  do  me 
good.  See  to  the  posting  of  the  sentries  ; 
though,  for  all  the  work  they  have  to  do, 
we  might  as  well  knock  them  off.' 

*'  And  we  rode  away  from  the  camp  and 
straight  towards  where  the  enemy  was 
lying  concealed. 

*'The  Captain  kept  me  at  a  fairly  steady 
trot,  only  pulling  up  once  or  twice,  till 
we  reached  the  clump  of  trees,  and  then 
we  had  a  little  difference.  He  wanted  to 
ride  through  the  clumj)  ;  I  strenuously 
objecteil,  and  refused  either  to  go  through 
it  or  round  it.  It  was  early  yet,  and  the 
moon  was  getting  up  in  the  sky.  For  all 
I  knew,  some  of  the  enemy  might  have 
strolled  around  their  camp,  and,  if  such 
were  the  case,  it  was  a  hundred  to  one 
against  a  rider  and  horse  escaping  the 
notice  of  those  desert-bred  eyes.  No ;  if 
the   Captain   wanted   to    reconnoitre  the 


wooil,  let  him  do  it  on  foot !  Eventually, 
that  was  what  he  decided  to  do.  He  had 
(freat  faith  in  my  sagacity,  and  my  per- 
sistent refusal  to  budse  convinced  him  at 
last  that  somcthinif  was  really  amiss.  So, 
jumjiing  off  and  throning  the  reins  on  my 
neck,  he  gave  me  a  pat  and  said — 
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"And  he  dived  among  the  trees  and 
disappeared  in  the  gloom.  I  strained  my 
eyes  to  follow  his  movements,  but  it  was 
no  use,  I  knew  that  every  step  he  was 
taking  might  lead  him  to  his  doom,  and  I 
could  do  nothing,  I  waited  till  the  strain 
of  suspense  became  almost  unlwarable. 


•.-Ai  h 
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'"Well.  yiHi  iili-tinali-  old  chap,  R.inK 
y.iur  .liii  ^'uit.  But  don't  get  lost.  i>r  I 
shall  bi-  in  a  sorry  plight,  iind  have  m  foot 
it  back  |ci  lanip.  I  'm  going  to  have  a 
look  at  this  liiil.-wood;  I  dc, n't  suppose, 
in  spite  of  all  yonr  fuss,  that  there's 
anything  or  anyliody  in  it,  but  anything 
for  11  changr  after  gazing  out  upon  the 
sand  daj-  after  tlay.' 


"  Suddenly  the  Captain's  revolver  spoke  ! 
Once,  anil  again,  and  yet  a  third  time,  in 
rapid  succession  !  Through  the  wood  I 
raced,  for  there  was  no  time  to  go  round. 
As  I  lore  along,  the  sound  of  two  more 
shots  roused  me  to  a  perfect  frenzy.  He 
had  only  one  more  chamber  left  I  Hut 
there  hail  been  no  answering  shots,  and  I 
might  be  yet  in  time. 
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"  I  was — but  only  just.  He  was  firing 
his  last  chamber  as  I  bounded  out  of  the 
copse,  and  his  case  looked  hopeless.  He 
was  about  a  hundred  yards  out  in  the 
open ;  around  him  the  bodies  of  three  of 
his  assailants.  There  he  stood  at  bay,  and 
my  heart  jumped  when  I  saw  two  men 
stealthify  advancing  upon  him,  armed  with 
spears  and  knives.  One  was  several  yards 
in  front ;  at  him  the  Captain  hurled  his 
revolver,  but  it  missed,  and  the  savage 
continued  to  advance.  His  arm  went  up, 
and,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  spear  was 
launched.  With  the  quickness  of  thought 
the  Captain,  dodged,  and  as  the  missile 
just  grazed  his  shoulder,  rushed  in  and 
grappled  with  his  opponent.  The  tussle 
was  over  in  a  moment.  The  Captain,  a  man 
of  great  reach  and  strength,  had  his  man 
by  the  throat  with  his  left  hand,  and  then 
with  one  terrific  blow  of  his  right  fist, 
fair  between  the  eyes,  stretched  him  limp 
and  senseless  on  the  sand.  And  as  the 
Captain,  seizing  the  man's  knife,  stepped 
back,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  his  only  remaining  foe.  Then 
it  was  mv  turn.  I  raced  out  and  stood 
over  him,  and  seeing  me,  as  it  were, 
sprung  from  the  earth,  the  savaire,  who 
was  then  scarcely  a  couple  of  yartls  from 
him,  recoiled.  I  could  see  in  a  moment 
by  his  puzzled  look  that  he  was  wonder- 
ing whether  there  might  not  he  some  of 
the  white  man's  companions  close  by,  in 
which  case  it  might  be  prutlent  to  heat  a 
retreat.  lUit  seeing  n(j  one  he  stealthily 
advanced  and  essayed  to  ai)proach  my 
head.  That  was  what  1  was  waiting  for. 
With  one  of  my  (juick  twists — tlie  twist 
that  had  so  often  worried  a  newlv  dis- 
missed  recruit — I  turned  comi)letely  round, 
and  throwing  ali  my  weight  on  my  fore- 
legs, at  the  same  time  lashed  out  viciously 
with  both  of  mv  hind  feet.  The  iron  hoofs 
caught  him  full  in  the  chest,  and  he  fell  as 
if  shot,  groaning  and  calling  upon  Allah. 
From  the  sound  I  should  imagine  his 
breast-bone  was  broken.  Such  a  lovelv 
kick ;  so  clean  and  so  accurately  timed  ! 

•*  In  another  five  seconds  the  Captain 
was  up  and  on  my  back  and  gave  me  my 
head.  It  was  not  too  soon  :  the  native 
camp  had  been  alarmed  by  the  shots  and 


had  turned  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Less  than  half  a  mile  away  was  a  large  body 
of  men,  shouting  and  brandishing  their 
weapons ;  a  good  number  of  them  were 
mounted,  too,  and  I  knew  I  should  have 
all  my  work  cut  out  to  get  away  from 
them,  fresh  as  they  were.  But  I  had  no 
fear.  I  was  beside  myself  that  night,  and 
I  remember  thinking  with  a  strange  thrill 
of  delight  that  now  I  'd  show  them  whether 
an  Irish  horse  with  his  blood  up  couldn't 
show  the  way  to  the  best  of  Arabs  over  a 
distance. 

**  Well,  we  did  show  'era  the  way.  The 
Captain  simply  sat  there  and  left  me  to 
find  the  road.  Back  through  the  wood 
we  went ;  by  a  miracle,  we  managed  to 
get  out  the  other  side  with  no  more 
damage  than  a  few  bruises  and  scratches. 
That  was  nearly  another  half-mile  to  the 
good.  And  then — my  God,  how  I  did 
move  that  night !  Gallop  !  charge  ! — 
they  were  no  words  for  it.  I  flew !  I 
never  looked  back  ;  and  I  took  all  the  black 
shadows  in  my  stride  ;  the  Captain  sat  there 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  talking  cheerily  to 
me  and  encouraging  me  by  telling  me  that 
we  were  gaining  on  our  pursuers.  I  hardl\ 
felt  his  weight,  and  it  was  not  an  ounce 
less  than  fourteen  stone.  On,  on  we 
went ;  the  night  was  calm,  but  the  wind 
seemed  to  rush  past  as  my  pace  became 
faster  and  yet  faster.  Gradually  the  soumi 
of  shcjuting  seemed  to  die  away  in  the 
distance  ;  we  were  now  over  a  mile  ahead, 
and  perhai)s  our  enemies  had  (juieted 
their  clamour  when  the  chase  became 
sucli  a  stern  one. 

**  We  reached  the  camp,  and  we  botli 
dropped — 1  from  sheer  exhaustion,  the 
Captain  from  the  overpent  excitement 
which  he  had  kept  so  long  under  control, 
lie  was  up  again  in  a  moment,  and  issuing 
orders  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost,  as  their  presence 
having  been  discovered,  it  was  highly 
probable  that  the  enemy  would  press  on 
at  once  to  the  attack.  This  surmise  proved 
correct.  In  less  than  an  hour  a  large 
bodv  of  horsemen  assailed  us,  but  thev 
got  an  exceedingly  warm  reception  from 
our  rifles  and  the  machine-gun,  which 
from  a  corner  of  our  little  fort  did  deadly 
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execution.  But  they  showed  rare  resolution 
and  braven*,  rclurning  again  and  again  to 
the  attack.  Later  on.  the  remainder  of 
their  furce  arrived,  and  their  onslaughts 
were  continued  ivith  great  \'igour  until 
daybreak.  We  could  easily  hold  our  own, 
but  it  would  liave  been  madness  to  attempt 
a  sally  against  a  force  surrounding  us  and 
outnumbering  us  by  at  least  ten  to  one. 
But    as    the    day   broke,    and    we    looked 


of  the  stable  with  the  fire  of  conscious 
superiority  in  his  eye. 

"And  didn't  you  get  any  recognition 
for  your  services  .-' "   I  queried. 

"  Recognition  be  —  quartermastered  ! 
The  Captain — Ae  got  all  the  credit  for 
the,  exploit,  and  1  don't  grudge  it  him, 
for  he  was  a  brave  man  and  a  good. 
Still — but  what 's  the  good  o'  grumbling  ! 
They  don't  give  medals  to  horses." 


'■ .!/)'  G'.h/.  Aiw  /  JiJ  « 

towards  the  Nile,  we  saw  a  welcome  sight 
for  huarts  long  weary  with  waiting.  The  first 
of  the  gun-boats  had  arrived.  The  enemy 
saw  it  toil,  and  did  not  stop  to  argue  :  long 
bt-fi)re  our  comrades  could  join  in  the  fun 
they  were  disappearing  towards  the  rising 
sun.  And  that  is  the  true  storj-  of  how 
I  saved  a  company  of  Uritish  infantrj'  and 
two  oflicers   from  almost  certain  annihil- 

And    so    saying,   B  13    stood    up    veri' 
straight,  and  sur\eyed  the  other  occupants 


I  said  something  about  Lord  Roberts' 
famous  little  Arab. 

"Oh,  he — he's  a  General's  horse;  and 
I — well,  I  'm  a  grumbling  old  troop-horse, 
who's  keeping  all  the  stable  awake  with 
my  yarning.  Still,  now  you  've  heard  my 
tale,  don't  you  think  that  ihe  least  they 
might  do  would  be  to  dry  me  properly  after 
I  come  in  from  a  hot  field-day  ?  " 

And  as  I  made  my  way  homewards  across 
the  moonlit  square  I  certainly  thought  they 
might. 


A    WIXTER-.S    DAY. 


CAMP. 


By    LEWIS     TORRE. 


MAY  I  have  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing our  little  party  ?  There 
are  only  three  of  us.  First  comes  Patrick, 
a  fox-terrier  he,  with  a  black  ear  and  a 
white,  giving  him  a  rakish  appearance, 
like  Mr.  Atkins  when  he  wears  his  little 
round  cap  well  down  over  one  eye.  Patrick 
has  a  weakness:  it  is  chicken-bones.  No»v 
you  know  each  other. 

Then,  here  is  Lady  Josephine,  a  horse. 
I  beg  her  most  humble  pardon.  I  should 
have  said,  a  mare — a  bay  mare,  to  be 
precise  ;  a  charming  creature  when  you 
know  her,  but  coy,  even  rude,  with 
strangers.  She  also  has  a  weakness.  But 
not  to  shame  her  ladyship,  let  me  whisper 
it  :  you  may  gain  her  affections  with  soft 
sugar. 

Then  there  is  myself ;  very  like  yinirself, 
one  of  the  vast  army  of  average  men. 
Put  yourself  in  my  place  and  you  shall 
know  me  speedily. 

Little  Patrick  and  Lady  Josephine  and 
myself,  we  are  hungry  and  vttry  tired,  all 
three  of  us,  and  there  are  yet  many  miles 
to  traverse  before  we  reach  our  camp 
to-night. 

So  silent  a  night  !  The  dreary,  sodden 
landscape  has  faded  away  into  black 
obscurity ;  no  sound  except  when  a  gust 
swoops  up  from  the  warm  south  and  sends 
the  heavy  raindrops  rattling  down  through 
leaves  and  branches.  And  so  we  go, 
slipping  and  lurching,  along  the  sticky 
bridle-path.  Everything  is  sombre  and 
dead  and  sour  and  sodden  and  silent. 
The  tree-trunks  loom  suddenly  out  of 
the  darkness  and  fade  away  (piick,  like 
ghosts. 

Lady  Josephine,  poor  creature,  is  quite 
dispirited.     \  hard  afternoon's  work,  and 
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who  knows  how  many  more  hours  of  it  .'* 
she  asks  herself,  and  she  droops  her  pretty 
head  despondently. 

But  little  Patrick's  moods  are  variable. 
Sometimes  he  alters  his  behaviour  of  his 
own  accord,  moved  thereto  by  his  volatile 
little  spirit.  He  will,  for  a  time,  accom- 
pany Lady  Josephine,  trotting  by  her  side, 
sedate  and  serious,  with  a  proper  recog- 
nition of  the  social  distinctions  that  mark 
the  animal  world.  But  when  a  new  mood 
takes  him,  he  runs  on  ip  front,  and  with 
backward  glances  makes  an  ostentation  of 
being  our  guide.  Then  away  he  shoots 
into  the  night  and  has  to  be  called  back, 
for  there  are  leopards  about  in  those  parts 
of  the  world,  and  a  white  fox-terrier  is  an 
eeisy  i)rey  in  the  dark.  Back  he  comes, 
panting  and  galloping,  flashing  on  us  like 
a  small  apparition,  so  that  Lady  Josephine 
is  startled,  and  snorts  at  him. 

A  little  conversation  would  enliven  us, 
I  thought,  and  I  dismounted,  tired  of  the 
saddle. 

''Oh,  Patrick!'' 

He  stoi)ped  short  and  gave  me  one  or 
his  inimitable  sideward  glances. 

"  Oil,  the  dog!  "  I  continued.  His  lail 
gave  the  faintest  wag.  fie  was  thawing, 
The  right  word  would  bring  him  to  my 
feel. 

"  Rickles  !  " 

This  remark  I  knew  would  be  final. 
Rickles  was  my  pet  name  for  him,  and  he 
could  never  resist  it.  He  had  been  taught 
to  associate  it  with  chicken-bones.  All 
pretence  of  dignity  cast  aside,  he  leaped 
at  me,  tongue  protruding ;  he  danced 
about  the  path,  he  sparred  at  me  with 
his  muddy  forepaws ;  he  put  himself 
within  reach  of   me  and  spun  round  and 
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round,  defying  me  to  catch  his  little  stump 
of  a  tail. 

At  last  Lady  Josephine  became  jealous. 
She  laid  her  ears  hack  and  gently  nipped 
my  coat-sleeve  with  her  lips.  I  clapped 
her  on  the  shoulder.  Then  I  chucked 
her  under  the  chin,  and  punched  her  ribs. 
She  tossed  her  head  and  squealed,  with  a 
charming  pretence  of  indignation.  I 
placed  my  hand  on  the  apple  of  her 
throat.  She  quieted  down  at  once  and 
nickered  softly,  nuzzling  her  velvety 
muzzle  into  my  shoulder. 

"For  a  mare,  Josephine,  you  have  a 
very  pretty  idea  of  behaviour.  But, 
Patrick,  your  manners  are  primeval.  Such 
violent  emotions  are  out  of  place  at  the 
end  of  an  age." 

Patrick  yawned  conspicuously,  as  who 
should  tell  a  man  he  was  a  bore. 

"Child!"  1  rebuked  him,  "  vou  have 
less  continuity  of  attention  than  a  monkey, 
and  a  monkey  is  the  most  repulsive  of  all 
God's  creatures." 

Little  Patrick  lay  couchant  on  the  path, 
and  unconcernedly  chewed  a  blade  of 
lemon-grass.  He  took  no  notice  of  such 
portions  of  my  speeches  as  (lui  not  contain 
his  own  name. 

"  Patrick  !  "  1  recommenced.  His  eyes 
glistened  in  the  dark.  "  Ah,  now  you  're 
talking,"  he  seemed  to  say,  as  he  cocked 
his  ears  to  attention  and  removed  the 
blade  of  grass  from  his  mouth. 

"  And  Josephine  !  " 

Josie  snuffled  sympathetically. 

"  You  are  like  llic  poor — you  are  always 
with  me,  Patrick  and  Josie,  Josie  and 
Patrick." 

A  wag  from  Patrick,  a  snuffle  from  Josie. 
That  was  the  sort  of  talk  they  liked — all 
about  themselves. 

"  Not  having  heard  :i  word  of  my 
mother-tongue  for  twenty-eight  days,  I 
am  dependent  on  you,  Patrick  and  Josie." 

Lady  Josephine  interrupted  me  some- 
what rudely.  She  ceased  smoothing  her 
velvety  muzzle  against  my  shoulder.  She 
pricked  up  her  ears,  tossed  her  head,  lips 
parted,  nostrils  quivering,  and  sent  out  a 
shrill  neigh  into  the  darkness. 

In  quick  response,  like  an  echo,  a  faint 
answering  whinny  came  back  through  the 


night.  That  answering  whinny  —  how 
small  and  distant  it  sounded  in  the  vast 
silent  plain !  And  how  horse  and  man 
come  to  love  the  sound  of  the  answering 
whinny,  ringing  out  so  frank  and  fresh,  so 
full  of  simple  good  fellowship.  The  horse 
is  a  sentry  who  sends  no  challenge  and 
thinks  no  evil,  but  merely,  day  or  night, 
gives  a  guileless  cheery  welcome  to  the 
belated  traveller. 

Patrick  heard  the  whinny,  and  barked. 

No  answer. 

He  barked  again,  and  this  time  the 
long-drawn  howl  of  the  pariah  dog  came 
drifting  down  the  wind.  Not  so  pleasant 
a  sound,  that  latter.  There  is  in  it  a  touch 
of  moroseness,  a  suggestion  of  snarl.  An 
Ishmael  is  the  pariah  dog,  snapping  the 
hand  that  feeds  him.  But  all  sounds  are 
welcome  after  lonely  days,  and  we  tramp 
along,  our  hearts  the  lighter  for  this 
semblance  of  intercourse ;  dog  and  mare 
go  on  to  meet  their  kind  ;  the  man 
goes  on  towards  food,  a  dwelling,  and 
solitude. 

A  poor  dwelling  enough  when  we  come 
in  sight  of  it ;  a  miserable  hut  of  thatch 
and  bamboos,  with  a  new-lighted  camj)- 
fire  burning  smokily  nigii.  Little  Patrick 
sits  down  at  mv  l^et,  and  he  thinks.  He 
eves  the  fire.  He  looks  verv  rakish  just 
at  this  moment,  with  that  black  ear  of  his. 
He  blinks  and  blinks  at  the  glowing  wood; 
cocks  up  his  ears  at  times,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself.  What  can  he  be 
seeing  in  the  embers  }  Is  he  hunting, 
or  fighting,  or  making  love  ?  Let  us  sug- 
gest something;  let  us  see  if  we  can 
fathom  the  thoughts  of  a  dog. 

"  Patrick  !  " 

His  ears  are  cocked  to  attention  before 
the  word  is  finished. 

"  R-r-r-ats !  " 

He  dashes  straight  for  the  nearest 
tamarind,  and  begins  an  excited  search. 
What  is  that  moving  t  He  makes  a  fierce 
rush  and  finds — a  leaf.  Another  rush  ; 
ah  !  a  lizard  this  time.  Better  than 
nothing.  He  leaves  the  lizard  wriggling 
in  sections,  and  comes  back  to  my  feet, 
moderately  well  pleased. 

The  noisy  unmusical  song  of  a  belated 
peasant  rings  in  from  the   outer  darkness. 


My  dog  growls.  He  finds  it  interesting, 
this  voice  out  of  the  night. 

Then  an  elvish  yelp  from  a  jackal. 
Patrick's  interest  becomes  intense.  He 
whines  impatiently,  and  the  light  of  battle 
gleams  in  his  eye. 

Ves,  my  doggie,  interesting  for  you,  but 
how  about  )our  master  ?  How  about  the 
long  hours  that  are  to  pass  until  morning 
cciines,  and  with  it  the  Nepenthes  of 
drudgery.'  Lizards  and  jackals,  and 
belaied  peasants — no  rich  fare  to  set 
before  a  man  with  lonely  evenings  to  win 
through. 

All !     I  see  a  face. 

No,  Patrick,  not  a  savage  face  looking 
out  from  the  jungle,  but  a  sweet  face,  not 
seen  since  many  long  years — a  face  looking 
out  from  a  rosy  tremulous  cavern  between 
the  ruddy  burning  logs. 

It  is  the  face  of — it  is  the  face  of— well, 
Patrick,  we  shall  keep  the  name  a  secret. 

There  arc  strange  wa)S  of  earning  a 
living,  and  one  of  the  strangest  of  them  is 
to  live  in  this  ever-moving,  ever-solitary 
camp.  This  solitude  Js  like  a  sheet  of 
blank  paper:  it  is  charged  with  infinite 
possibilities.  Alas,  how  often  it  remains 
blank!  And  one's  home,  one's  little 
mansion,  how  is  a  man  equipped  in  these 
wanderings  ? 

Sometimes  the  mansion  i:^  a  squalid 
hut,  standing  in  a  bleak  waste,  or  on  a 
lonely  hill.  It  is  shaded  by  no  trt'cs  from 
the  hot  sun  by  day ;  nor  cheered  in  the 
long  nights  by  neighbouring  village-lamps. 
Not  a  friendly  man,  not  a  friendly  beast, 
not  a  friendly  tree  ;  no  friends,  not  one, 
save  the  camp-fire  and  (he  open  sky.  And 
so  the  warm  memories  of  hume  and  love 
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sicken  and  faint  and  die.  But  sometimes 
the  day's  march  is  arrested  at  the  precincts 
of  an  ancient  monastery. 

There,  day  and  night,  is  the  pleasant 
rustling  of  great  trees,  the  sound  of  their 
sweet  voices  as  they  close  around  and 
hold  off  the  sun  by  day  and  the  storms  by 
night. 

And  after  sunset  the  warm  glow  of  the 
camp  -  fire  crimsons  the  tamarind  -trees, 
dainty  in  plumage,  queen-like  and  gracious 
in  form  :  it  is  a  home,  with  the  heavens 
for  a  roof-tree,  and  the  quiet  music  of  the 
wood-pigeons  for  a  lullaby.  In  the  long 
watches  of  the  night,  the  temple  bells 
sway  tinkling  in  the  breeze,  and  when  the 
storm-wind  blows,  the  tamarinds  laugh 
aloud  to  see  the  huge  palmyra-fronds, 
yellow  and  faded,  hurled  from  their  lofty 
pinnacles. 

Outside  is  labour,  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day,  the  desolation  of  the  night. 
Inside  is  rest,  and,  for  comrades,  the  deep 
thoughts,  the  aimless  sweet  reveries,  the 
beautiful  sad  faces,  that  lurk  in  the  red 
caverns  of  the  camp-fire,  and  are  revealed 
to  him  «lio  know;,  how  to  seek  them. 

The  soul  strives  upwards  with  the  sparks ; 
it  drowns  languorously  in  the  embers :  it 
dies  in  llie  cold  white  ashes,  .'iolitude  is 
the  richest  estate,  and  the  poorest;  it  is 
the  noblest  kingdom  and  the  barrenest. 

And  solitude  sinks  deep;  it  plumbs  the 
depths  of  a  man^if  there  be  depths.  You 
have  seen  the  silent  finger  that  presses  so 
softly  on  a  piece  of  metal  and  makes  a  coin 
of  it.  So  it  is  with  solitude  in  a  far  country  ; 


It  leaves  its  impress  on  a  mar 
gently,  so  silently  that  the  t 
is  changed,  and  ln'  know,-  it 


.  softly,  so 
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EBRUARY  FILL -DYKE"  is  no 
more  the  key-note  of  our  season- 
able anticipations  since  matters  climatic 
liave  ceased  to  run  in  their  ancient  grooves, 
and  a  general  chassez-croisez  of  the  zodiac 
has  effectually  upset  all  our  century-end 
calculations.  There  was  a  time,  and 
doubtless  a  very  good  time  it  was,  when 
white  muslin  frocks,  cut  low  in  the  neck, 
disregarding  sleeves,  and  supported  by 
cotton  stockings  of  the  same  snowy  hue, 
were  considered  the  only  wear  of  budding 
maidenhood  when  early  ISIaycame  piping — 
1  had  almost  said  piping  hot — across  the 
meadows  to  the  summons  of  summer. 
December  in  like  manner  announced  itself 
with  orthodox  snow-drifts  and  the  ex 
pected  wintry  winds  that  whistled  o'er  the 
moor  and  blustered  about  the  house  walls, 
while  holly- berries  reddenrd  for  Christ- 
mas, and  the  mistletoe,  knowing  its  ulti- 
mate destination  and  i)n)V()cativt*  jiowers, 
berried  profusely  on  lichened  ai>i)i(*- 
branches.  Then  came  Februarv  runninu^ 
in  rain,  and  .March,  a  peck  of  whose  flying 
dust  was  valued  by  the  farmer  at  an  ounce 
of  gold.  April  to  follow  with  sunshine  and 
cloud-spray  alternately,  while  inevitable 
baa-lambs  disported  in  green  meadows, 
and  mint  grt-w  conveniently  at  hand 
awaiting  its  turn  for  the  sauce-boat.  But 
why  run  the  u^amut  of  a  forgotten  code  ? 
The  old  order  changeth — has  changed — 
and  we  blow  hot  or  we  blow  cold,  as  the 
uncontrolled  and  inconsequent  weather 
fiend  Hsleth,  freezing  in  summer  or  melt- 
ing in  winter,  as  suits  the  grotesque 
humour  of  this  satyr  who  hath  succeeded 
the  gentle  spirit  of  our  grandmothers' 
well-ordered  seasons. 

What   to  wear — the   pregnant   question 


that  is  eternally  asked  and  answered — might 
now  with  good  reason  be  supplemented 
with,  when  to  wear  it ;  and  if  the  fashion 
edicts  proscribe  chiffon  for  May  or 
chinchilla  for  March  it  is  rather  with  the 
hope  than  the  certainty  that  they  will  be 
possible,  for  what  the  climate  may  bring 
forth  no  woman  knoweth. 

The  hunting  contingent,  given  that 
southerly  wind  and  cloudy  sky  of  the  poet, 
have  little  reason  to  grumble  at  fate,  and 
since  Jack  Frost  has,  so  far,  politely 
absented  himself  to  a  great  extent,  town 
and  the  modes  have  been  little  troubled 
by  thos(»  who  go  hard  five  days  out  of 
seven.  Meanwhile,  with  lengthening  light 
and  the  promise  of  longer,  an  overhauling 
of  the  wardrobe  becomes  inevitable,  and 
tlie  disorder  antl  general  "  hugger-  mugger" 
of  salt*- time  being  over,  good  dressmakers 
are  already  beginning  some  very  acceptable 
forms  of  the  demi-saison  embrvo  of  fashion, 
(lenerally  speaking,  all  gowns,  of  whatever 
denomination,  are  worn  long ;  and  the 
sweepiuLi:  train,  though  in  various  lengths, 
to  be  sure,  ('(jually  characterises  morning, 
afternoon,  or  evening  frocks.  That  we 
were  loth  to  abandon  the  neat,  tidy,  and 
utilitarian  short  skirt  is  evidenced  by  the 
slow  encroachment  of  the  train.  But  it 
has  ccmie  and  is  accepted,  as  a  nose- 
ring or  a  pigtail  would  probably  be 
did  Madame  Mode  persistently  advance 
their  adoi)tion.  That  she  stops  short  at 
such  very  definite  decoration  is  some- 
thing for  which  to  render  much  thanks, 
therefore ;  so  let  us  take  our  twisting 
trains  and  our  tightened  hips  with  what 
gratitude  we  may,  remembering  they 
might  have  been  hoops  or  farthingales 
instead. 
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For  the  grande  toilette  of  dinner-parties 
or  receptions  it  is  literally  a  case  of  neck 
or  nothing ;  for  such  gowns,  besides  being 
cut  low,  are  absolutely  denied  sleeves, 
the  correct  thing  being  to  substitute  them 
by  velvet  bands,  floral  epaulettes  or  mere 
strings  of  pearls,  or  jewels  cunningly  con- 
trived to  "hold"  by  the  experienced 
modiste.  Lace  sleeves  are  strictly  rele- 
gated to  demi-toilette,  as  are  those  which 
come  half-way  down  to  the  elbow.  To 
cover  shortcomings  or  angularities  south 
of  the  waist-line,  and  give  those  rounded 
outlines  at  both  sides  which  the  shapely 
princesse  form  of  skirt  necessitates, 
swanks  down  is  being  used  as  padding 
over  the  hips,  no  other  material  possess- 
ing its  buoyancy  and  softness  ;  while 
the  fan-shaped  train  of  the  'seventies 
is  again  revisiting  the  glimpses  of  moons 
in  1899,  and  Parisian  costumiers  are,  I 
hear,  reverting  to  all  the  native  and 
imported  prints  of  that  period  for  their 
greater  enlightenment  on  the  form  of  a 
quarter-century  back. 

Since  we  are  reallv  threatened  with 
these  "  mermaid  tails,"  as  they  used  to  be 
called,  it  is  to  be  devoutly  wished  that 
their  consummation  will  stop  short  at  the 
extreme  narrowness  which  prevailetl  when 
our  chignoned  aunts  disported  them. 
I  remember  hearing  how  skirts  grew 
gradually  tighter  and  still  more  tight 
until  walking  became  a  trial,  dancing  a 
torture,  and  even  going  upstairs  an  under- 
taking not  to  be  rashly  entered  upon. 

Fashion,  usually  so  imperative  when  her 
ukase  has  gone  forth,  gives  way  gracefully 
in  that  one  matter  of  the  convenient  and 
cosy  cape,  which  it  is  so  easy  to  slip  on 
and.  off  as  compared  with  the  coat  of  our 
present  more  frequent  manner.  Many  of 
the  compromises  which  notable  mode- 
makers  have  put  forth  seem,  meanwhile, 
to  contain  the  best  features  of  both,  as  the 
latest  visites,  for  instance,  which,  whether 
built  of  suave  chinchilla  or  elegant  sable, 
or  velvet  mixed  with  both,  own  that 
grand  air  of  full  toilette  which  neither 
neat  jacket  nor  easily  worn  cape  ever 
attains  in  the  same  degree.  Meanwhile, 
for  afternoon  visiting  in  our  capricious 
climate,  capes  remain  indubitably  the  most 


sensible  garment  of  spring  and  winter 
ides,  a  quality  that  has  doubtless  kept 
them  fashionably  forward,  notwithstanding 
the  arrival  of  so  many  other  forms  of 
covering. 

INIany  people  wait  until  the  New  Year 
has  been  well  aired,  so  to  speak,  before 
undertaking  the  annual  Hegira  either 
Riviera- wards  or  to  Cairo,  which  now 
causes  such  a  wholesale  "  flight  into 
Egypt "  each  spring.  Women  going  to 
either  sunshiny  environment  should  not 
omit  to  equip  themselves  with  at  least 
half  a  dozen  of  those  smart  shirts  made 
of  finely  tucked  mull  muslin,  with  inser- 
tions two  or  three  inches  wide,  neckband 
and  wristlets  of  real  lace.  Thev  are  in 
the  last  crv  (jf  fashion's  daintinesses  of  the 
toilette,  and  when  worn  over  coloured  silk 
slips  exceed  in  prettiness  any  other  form 
of  blouse.  Naturally,  the  lace  must  be 
real,  and  the  best  of  its  kind — three  yards 
is  sufficient — and  the  owners  of  old  Italian, 
Spanish,  Irish,  or  other  cherished  heir- 
looms have  here  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  utilising  them.  In  Paris  the 
])rice  of  these  apparently  simple  shirts 
ranges  from  five  guineas  to  five  and 
twenty,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
lace  used  on  them,  but  there  is  no  reason 
whv  our  maids  or  the  "  little  dressmaker"  of 
our  daily  needs  should  not  accomplish  the 
neat  stitcherv  necessarv  to  their  eflfect 
at  figures  less  excessive.  The  subject  of 
lingerie  leads  me  inevitably  to  descant  on 
the  stores,  not  of  purple,  but  of  very  fine 
linen  which  Messrs.  Walpole  Brothers,  of 
89,  New  Bond  Street,  and  half-a-dozen 
other  addresses  in  Irish  and  English  towns 
respectively,  are  at  present  setting  forth  so 
seductivelv.  Now  if  there  is  one  passion 
that  appeals  powerfully  to  the  heart  of 
woman,  it  is  a  daintilv  filled  dower- 
chest.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  blots  out  her  adoration  for  dress, 
or  interferes  with  her  sufferance  of  flirt- 
ations, but,  to  put  it  in  racing  parlance, 
it  comes  in  a  very  good  second.  This 
harmless  housewifely  instinct,  so  en- 
tirely worthy  of  encouragement,  may 
now  with  great  safety  he  abandoned  to 
its  own  sweet  will  at  Walpoles',  who, 
having  disposed  at  their  January  sales  of 
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all  soiled  or  imperfect  articles,  have  at 
present  a  selection  of  immaculate  and 
exquisite  linen,  which  fastidious  bride- 
elect  or  experienced  matron  will  equally 
appreciate.  The  fineness  of  her  hand- 
kerchiefs, ever  an  important  detail  to  a 
lady,  be  she  **  fine  '*  or  otherwise,  can 
always  be  counted  on  when  they  are  pur- 
chased at  Walpoies',  their  "clear  lawn" 
and  "  Irish  cambric "  deservedly  taking 
first  place  from  among  many  competitors. 
In  the  more  weighty  matter  of  table 
damask  both  napkins  and  table-cloths, 
unique  as  to  quality  and  design  as  well, 
will  be  found  unexpectedly  moderate  in 
price.  A  few  of  their  most  successful 
patterns  in  this  connection  are  the  wis- 
teria border  with  a  closely  filled  centre  of 
shamrocks,  another  bordered  with  thistle 
trails  and  a  middle  of  interwoven  thistles 
and  shamrocks.  A  novelty  is  the  Celtic 
medallion  design  ;  while  the  ribbon  trellis 
in  satin  damask  always  makes  a  charming 
background  for  the  shining  glass  and 
fragrant  flowers  that  adorn  its  surface. 
Holly  berries  and  sprays,  with  a  border 
of  Christmas  roses  and  mistletoe,  was  first 
made  for  a  roval  table,  where  its  seasonable 
design  annually  a{)pears,  and  there  are  the 
Irish  ivy  leaf  and  the  Killarney  fern  and 
fifty  other  quite  lovely  devices,  not  to 
mention  the  coats-of-arms  and  hi^rald'c 
emblems  which  W'alpole  Brothers  can 
always  produce,  if  desired,  at  a  few  weeks' 
notice,  and  which  add  so  much  to  the 
dignity  and  well-thought-out  air  ui  the 
well-spread  board.  Of  linen  sheets  and 
pillow-covers,  either  delicately  veined  or 
elaborately  embroidered,  there  is  practic- 
ally an  unending  variety  of  styles,  and  the 
same  may  he  repeated  of  the  toilette  covers, 
pillow-cases,  towels,  and  other  etceteras 
of  the  linen-i  loset,  by  whose  roseniary- 
scenteii  c  onteiits  our  housewilelv  t^rand- 
inothers  set  such  store. 

One  of  this  month's  Illustrations  will  be 
found  a  literal,  if  liberal,  adaptation  of  a 
rebel  Irish  sv)n.s^,  called  *' The  Green 
above  the  Red,"  that  used  to  be  sung 
when  Parnell  was  a  power  and  Gladstone 
a  Goliath — to  their  parties  :  a  sable- 
bordered  and  spray-crowned  toque  of  dark 
enierald     velvet    trowning     the    cheerful 


crimson  of  a  jaunty  tight-fitting  jacket. 
The  scarlet  coat  has,  by  the  way,  died  the 
death,  and  its  happy  despatch  was,  more- 
over, no  loss,  since  **  pink,"  however 
delightful  across  country,  has  no  raison 
d^etre  in  town  and  on  foot.  Some  crimson 
jackets  which  have  been  recently  issued 
by  the  best  houses  are  quite  another 
matter,  however,  and,  like  this  model 
here  set  forth,  with  its  dark  sable  collar 
and  generallv  well-set-up  air,  are  to  be 
much  commended.  My  other  Illustration 
represents  the  current  style  amongst  even- 
ing equipments,  and  will  be  found  equally 
successful  if  copied  in  black  or  white, 
which  ipay  be  done  without  fear  of 
detection,  as  the  advertisements  say,  since 
its  original  is  at  present  figuring  amongst 
the  cream  of  St.  Petersburg  society. 

The  mere  mention  of  pink  recalls  a 
matter  of  much  interest  to  sportswomen 
which  occupies  me  greatly  at  the  moment, 
since  it  is  likely  to  cause  a  revolution  in 
the  old  beliefs  concerning  the  double 
crutched  saddle  of  our  past  and  present 
only  wear.  Alexander  Scott,  of  South 
Molton  Street,  who  has  probably  fitted 
more  habits  than  any  three  others  of  his 
trade,  as  all  the  hunting  world  knoweth, 
has  recently  invented  a  pneumatic  pommel 
adjustable  to  any  saddle,  which,  while 
replacing  the  two  crutches  of  the  classics, 
offers  an  all-round  improvement  on  the 
present  side-saddle  which  is  bound  to  be 
adopted  as  soon  as  it  is  seen.  It  enables 
one  to  ride  seven  pounds  lighter,  it  gives 
one  such  grip  as  to  make  falling  all  but 
impossible,  and  in  the  very  off  event  of 
being  thrown  even,  there  are  no  irons  to 
catch  in  one,  as  so  often  happens  when  a 
crutch  snaps  off.  The  comfort  of  this 
pneumatic  pommel  1  can  testify  to  besides, 
having  tried  it  hard  and  found  it  soft,  to  be 
very  epigrammatic,  and  though  not  given 
to  wagers,  am  ready  to  back  my  opinion 
on  its  general  adoption  within  a  short 
time.  Xor  is  there  any  danger  of  the 
pneumatic  bag  bursting,  since  it  has  been 
proved  to  own  seven  times  the  resisting 
power  of  the  strongest  football,  without,  it 
is  needless  to  add,  the  inevitable  vicissi- 
tudes which  accompany  that  heroic  cone 
of  leather. 
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Long  black  velvet  coats  made  quite 
tight  -  fitting,  and,  oh  !  anti  -  climax  of 
extravagance,  made  with  slight  trains, 
will  be  worn  this  spring.  They  need  the 
courage  of  one*s  convictions  and  one's 
banker's  balance  to  boot ;  but  given  a 
sufficiency  of  both,  are  infinitely  smart,  and 
can  never  be  achieved,  moreover,  by  the 
ordinarv  well-to-do  mob — a  recommenda- 
tion  in  itself  to  the  exclusively  well  placed. 
One  example  of  this  extreme  but  still 
unostentatious  fashion  has  been  made  by 
Paquin  for  a  woman  whose  reputation 
among  even  her  own  sex  for  dressing  well 
is  almost  European.  This  coat  of  black 
Lyons  velvet  is  long  and  clo^  -  fitting, 
reaching  well  to  the  ground  and  fastened 
on  the  left  side  with  two  very  large 
buttons  of  diamond  and  amethyst.  Curved 
revers  which  go  all  around  the  neck 
and  end  in  a  point  at  the  waist  are 
of  thick  white  satin,  on  which  white 
mousseline  is  puffed  between  three  narrow 
rows  of  dark  Russian  sable.  The  dainty 
elegance  of  this  garment  is  furthermore 
enhanced  by  made  sleeves  of  the  new 
white  velvet,  which  has  slio^htlv  raised 
stripes.  These,  thickly  embroidered  with 
jet  and  black  silk,  give  an  effect  that  is 
all  of  the  most  charming  to  the  whole.  A 
flounced  sable  muff  accom.panies  the  out- 
fit, which  is,  moreover,  crowned  with  a 
deliarhtful  beefeater  hat,  also  in  black 
velvet  with  one  thickly  curled  white  ostrich 
feather  lying  just  under  the  brim,  which, 
against  all  the  classic  canons  of  this  shape, 
is  slightly  tip-tilted. 

The  froufrou-ing  of  the  silk  petticoat, 
to  which,  in  combination  with  the  plain 
short  skirt,  we  long  so  fondly  clung, 
shall,  for  the  present  at  least,  know  us  no 
more,  fashion  having  ordered  that,  instead, 
highly  ornamented,  much  -  beflounced 
skirts  of  moirettes,  chiffonettes,  or  other 
light  but  buoyant  material  shall  replace  it. 
Sheaves,  garlands,  and  festoons  innumer- 
able of  lace  adorn  the  juponage  mean- 
while ;  and  for  evening,  extravagant  fashion 
leads  us,  moreover,  into  wearing  our  petti- 
coats cut  as  long  as  the  swishing  skirts 


that  overlap  them — a  mode  the  reverse,  it 
may  be  surmised,  of  inexpensive.  How 
plaintive  our  husbands  will  wax,  to  be  sure, 
when  next  quarter's  bills  present  them- 
selves for  consideration  and  settlement ; 
and  what  a  mercy  that  we  do  not  all  live  in 
America,  where  a  man  lately  obtained  a 
divorce  because  his  wife's  F*rench  laundress 
consumed,  he  vowed,  half  of  a  consider- 
able income !  For,  of  course,  now  that 
these  extended  petticoats  are  in  vogue  we 
shall  perforce  revert  to  washable  muslin 
and  lace,  since  one  evening's  wear  will 
entail  a  week  of  hlanchisseuse^  owing  to  the 
dusty  world  we  live  in. 

One  event  that  may  be  safely  predicted 
for  our  summer  outdoor  gowns,  too,  is 
that  all  the  mousseline  and  light  silks  will 
be  hand-painted,  as  are  the  best  ball  and 
dinner  dresses  of  the  present  moment. 
Flower-painters  in  Paris  have  been,  in 
fact,  for  once  at  a  premium,  and  the  mode- 
makers  have  been  paying  any  price  for 
the  best  painted  panels  and  bodice  pieces 
so  exquisitely  rendered  in  dainty  devices 
of  **  carnation,  lily,  rose  "  and  the  rest  by 
whilom  unregarded  artists. 

In  passing  through  my  beloved  Paris 
the  other  day  1  went  with  a  chosen  few 
to  quiz  the  comj)any  and  drink  tea  at 
Culumbin's,  where  every  modish  Parisienne 
religiously  adjourns  for  her  "  five  o'clock." 
The  slimness  —  I  had  almost  said  the 
skimpiness — of  th(^  dresses  was  the  first 
thinu:  to  flv  at  mv  eves,  and  another  was 
the  habit  of  potted  meat  or  fish  sand- 
wiches which  evervone  seemed  to  succumb 
to.  I  tried  some  of  wild  duck,  tongue, 
and  other  toothsome  concoctions,  finding 
them  so  good  that,  like  Captain  Cuttle  of 
note  making  memory,  1  proceeded  to  inquire 
the  authors  of  this  especial  ambrosia,  only 
to  find,  much  to  mv  amusement  and 
patriotic  satisfaction  to  boot,  that  Poulton 
and  Noel,  of  Belgravian  ox  tongue  and 
other  potted  ref)utations,  were  the  trae 
originators  of  all  this  Gallic  and  gas- 
tronomic sweetness  and  light.  **  Here," 
I  thought,  indeed,  "  even  if  only  in  the 
matter  of  pressed  beef,  is  fame  !  " 
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A  dcKiipllon  of   Mr.  Rhodes'  great   aebttac  o[  building  a  railway  from  one 


end  of  Africa  to  anolliei 
by  very  strange  tribes, 


This  railway  will  pass  throiqih  districts  Inhabited 
le  of  which  are  here  depleted  by  photographs  taken 
by  dllfcrem  travellers. 


AFRICA  is  the  last  stronghoki  of  the 
Negro  race.  From  time  imme- 
morial civilisation  has,  indeed,  existed  on 
its  borders  ;  and,  during  the  past  century, 
Christianity  and  Science  have  done  their 
utmost  to  shed    light  on  its  dark  i 
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Yet  the  heart  of  it  remains  as  savage  as 
ever  it  was.  The  civilisation  of  the  North 
and  South  is  merely  "an  embroidered 
fringe  to  a  sable  garment."  With  the 
completion  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway, 
h(i«ever,  there  "ill  be  a  transformation. 
The  lakes  of  .\frica  will  be  brought  as  near 
London  as  the  lakes  of  the  North  American 
continent,  and  the  Central  African  native 
No.  183.     February   1699  ;, 


become  as  familiar  to  the  average  Briton  as 
the  Red  Indian. 

On  account  of  their  association  with  the 
early  Dutch  colonists,  none  of  the  peoples 
inhabiting  the  line  of  route  are  more 
interesting  than  the  Bushmen,  pigmies  of 
the  race  described  by 
the  Creek  historian 
Herodotus  "  as  found 
beyond  the  Libyan 
Desert."  Owing  to 
their  thieving  propen- 
sities they  were  t  reated 
more  like  dangerous 
wild  beasts  than  men, 
their  hand  against 
every  man,  and  every 
man's  han<l  against 
them.  Thcv  live  in 
rocks  and  caves, 
possess  neither  (locks 
nor  herds,  and  have 
no  idea  of  cultivating 
the  ground.  So  ele- 
m  en  tar  J  are  their 
ideas,  indeed,  that 
they  have  no  word  to 
express  the  ilifference 
between  a  married  and  an  unmarried 
woman.  They  are  the  most  forlorn  outcasts 
it  is  possible  to  conceive,  no  other  race 
having  fallen  so  low  in  the  social  scale, 
except  the  Australian  aborigines.  Never- 
theless, they  decorate  their  rocky  homes 
with  carvings  and  drawings,  which  show 
considerable  art,  and  a  close  affinity  with 
primitive    Kgyptian    designs.      They   also 
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from  the  disaster  which  it  brought  on 
South  Africa  in  1S57.  To  drive  his 
people  to  desperation,  that  they  might 
be  forced  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  white  intruder,  the  witch- 
doctor   Umhlakaza    persuaded    them    to 


seventy  thousand  of  them  died  of 
stanation.  Witchcraft  among  all  Bantu 
peoples  is  a  terrible  engine  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  Any  man  who  is  loo  rich  or 
too  great  for  the  ruling  chief  is  "  smelted 
out,"  and  charged  with  havin;;  caused 
some  disaster  by  in- 
cantations. Sometimes 
he  is  killed  immedi- 
ately; but  too  often 
he  is  put  to  death 
by  slow  torture.  The 
Kaffirs  have  pro- 
duced those  mighty 
leaders  of  men,  Chaka 
and  Moselekatsc. 

The  Amandabili,  as 

they  should  be  called, 

idants     of 


Chaka's 


flud  northw, 
settling  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Rhodesia. 
L'nlikc  other  African 
|iriiplcs,   thfV   do    not 
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the  late  King  I..1  I!eii,i:u!a  endless  tales 
are  toid.  On,'  related  by  llie  ilcn.  A. 
WiJiiioi.  in  his  "  Kxpausiim  ft'  Simih 
Africa,"  slmiis  him  al  hi-i  \erv  worst  : 
"Elis  sister,  Nina,  as  she  vias  ,'all,  d  b\ 
the    Kurupeaiis,    was    lii>    ,t.ii-la!,(     >oin- 
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African  histon-  took 
place.  Thu  princess, 
knowing  that  jealousy 
had  caused  lier  dc- 
struclion,  turned  to 
the  queens,  and,  in 
an  awful  manner, 
raising  her  hand  to 
heaven,  invoked  a 
terrible  curse  upon 
them,  and  swore  by 
Matshol)ana  that  no 
child  of  Lo  Ucngula 
would  e\'er  sit  on  the 
throne  of  the  Mata- 
bek'.     The  prophecy 
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From  BuluH-ayo 
northwards  the 
exact  route  has  not 
yet  been  decuk-d. 
It  is  proposed  to 
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the  Sanyati  River  to 
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At  Ituluwavd,  I-o 
Hcnsula's  old  capital, 
the  railway,  which 
spans  South  Africa  to 
tape  Town,  a  dis- 
tance of  1360  miles, 
comes  to  an  end — at 
least,  for  the  present. 
The  last  section  of 
it  — that  is,  from 
Mafeking-was 
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diameter,  inserted  in  a  hole  made  in  the 
upper  lip.  Though  it  projects  so  as  to 
siand  higher  than  the  nose,  against  which 


aM/y  p,.HHdi„t  r»™. 


crfere 


it  presses,  it  docs  not  seei 
with  their  speech.  Kissing  they  know 
nothing  about.  The  Yao.  the  Angoni, 
and  ^lakototo  are  warlike  races,  which 
live  between  Lake  Njassa  and  Lake  Bang- 
weolo.  They  make  excellent  porters, 
cheerfully  bearing  from  iifty  to  sixty 
pounds,  with  which  they  will  Iravel  as 
many  as  iweniy  miles  in  a  day.  They 
can  climb  mountains  better  than  white 
men,  cra\ilin),'  up  the  face  of  rocks  like 
a  cat.  Uiih  one  hand  ihey  will  hol.l 
their  load  in  position  on  their  heads, 
with  the  other  they  clutch  at  any  little 
projection  which  miiv  assist  iheni  in 
the  ascent.  The  mode  of  saliilHtion. 
especially  among  the  people  north-west  of 
Lake  Ny.issa,  is  most  extraordinary.  An 
inferior  greeting  a  superior  will  throw  him- 
self on  his  stomach  and  strike  himsi'lf  with 
violence  on  the  hinder  jKircs.  A  woman, 
when  entrraling  a  favour  of  a  man,  will 
throw  herself  at  his  feet  and  try  to  place 
one  of  them  on  her  neck.     This  is  aJso 


5J9 

done  by  prisoners  begging  for  pardon,  and 
suppliants  of  every  kind  and  degree. 
Hence  arises  the  well-known  phrase  "  'l"o 
catch  the  leg."  In  our  little  African 
wars  the  defeated  chief  has,  in  suing  for 
peace,  always  sent  a  message  desiring  "  to 
catch  the  Queen's  leg."  That  is  to  say,  he 
wishes  to  place  her  Majesty's  foot  on  his 
neck  as  a  token  of  submission. 

An  .\ngoni  on  the  war-path  generally 
ties  a  piece  of  red  cloth  rounil  the  waist 
and  puts  on  a  kilt  of  animals'  tails  or  of 
dressed  cat-skins.  As  a  headdress  he 
wears  either  a  crown  made  of  zebra  mane, 
or  an  arrangement  of  cock's  feathers.  He 
also  adorns  his  ankles  with  white  frills 
made  of  goat's  hair.  Tattooing  is  general 
everywhere  in  Central  Africa:  the  Yao 
mark  their  temples  with  a  circle,  and 
the  middle  of  the  forehead  with  two  or 
three  longitudinal  lines.  (Jther  tribes 
cover  their  bodies  with  cicatrices  arranged 
in  patterns,  or  raise  hideous  scars  on  their 
foreheads.  The  Angoni,  when  they  do 
not  wear  their  hair  /ulu-fashion,  let  it 
grow  in  long  wisps,  which  they  lie  up  with 
grass  or  straw.  Some  of  their  neighbours 
wear  wigs  of  plaited  thread  ornamented 
wiih  cowrj'  shells.  South  of  Tanganyika, 
a   headdress   is  worn  of  black  goat-skin. 
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the  hair  of  which  is  allowed 
the  forehead. 

Uganda,  described  by  Mr.  Stanley  as 
the  "  Pearl  of  Africa,"  is  inhabited  by  one 
of  the  numerous 
Bantu  peoples. 
The  prefixcti 
ayllabtes  7va  and 
M  are  among;  the 
characteristics  of 
the  Bantu  lan- 
guages. Thus. 
U-ganda  sign i fie.-; 
countr>-  of  tht- 
G  a  n  d  a  ;  W  a- 
ganda,  the  (landa 
people.  They 
number  about  five 
millions,  the 
women  being 
largel)'  in  excess 
of  the  men,  pro- 
bably owing  to 
the  warlike  cha- 
racter of  the 
latter.  Their 
mythoIo),'y  and 
court  ceremonial 
are  on  llie  same 
elaborate  scale. 
The  nation  i.s 
dividednitoclans. 
Kach  of  these 
goes  by  the  tianie 


of  aa  animal,  which  is  ila 
totem.  King  Mwanga's 
clan  is  named  after  the 
beaver.  Others  are  named 
after  the  grasshopper, 
lizard,  crocodile,  locust, 
bufialo.  But  the  flesh  of 
an  animal  sacred  to  a  clan 
may  not  be  eaten  except 
by  merobersof  other  clans. 
Kor  can  a  man  many  in 
hisown  clan.  The  fashion- 
able mode  of  locomotion 
in  Uganda  is  most  curious. 
It  consists  of  riding 
astride  the  shoulders  of  a 
Gw  A-™."  in  slave,  which  has  a 
tai  hast  namtd  ludicrous  effect,  except  to 
a  native,  who.  when  he  ia 
so  carried  by  a  friend,  regards  it  as  an 
honour.  Marriage,  though  a  matter  of 
purchase,  entails  an  elaborate  ceremonial ; 
and  this  is  also  true  of  death.  The  bo<ty 
is  wrapped  in 
bark-cloth,  madti 
by  the  natives  oat 
of  the  bark  vX  m 
kind  of  fig-tree, 
and  with  it  are 
buried  cloths. 
var}ing  in  number 
according  to  the 
rank  of  the  de- 
ceased. For  a 
peasant  fifty,  for 
a  chief  from  two 
hundred  to  three 
thousand.  When 
the  late  King 
M  1 1-  s  a  died, 
^'10,000  worth  of 
cioth  was  buried 
in  his  grave.  The 
cowry  shell  is  the 
only  currency  in 
Uganda,  and 
this  was  intro- 
duced by  the 
.\rabH. 

To  the  north- 
west of  Lake 
Albert  Nyanza 
live  the  Akka: 
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that  is  to  say,  to  the  west  of  the  proposed 
line  of  railway.  They  are  a  pigmy  race, 
averaging  about  four  feet  ten  inches  in 
height.  Their  skin  is  dull  brown,  and  their 
faces  have  a  projection  of  the  jaws,  which, 
tvith  their  gaping  mouth,  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  an  ape.  Their  eyes  are  large 
and  wide  open,  and  they  have  very  big  ears. 
To  add  to  their  other  peculiarities,  they 
are  greatly  given  to  facial  contortions. 
Schweinfurth     says:    "The    twitching  of 


realisation  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  dream 
will  bring  into  touch  with  civilisation. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  bangles  or 
a  string  of  beads  round  the  waist,  and 
ostrich  feathers  on  their  shorn  heads,  the 
men  wear  no  clothes.  The  women  adorn 
themselves  with  rings,  chains,  beads,  and 
shells.  Thev  also  wear  a  fringe  in  front 
and  a  leather  apron  behind.  Both  sexes 
paint  their  bodies  red  and  tattoo  their 
skins    most    elaborately.     They   are    very 


I  0/  Uganda,  from  Fe 


the  eyebrows,  the  rapid  gestures  of  the 
hands  and  feet  while  talking,  the  incessant 
wagging  and  nodding  of  the  head,  all 
ci)mbine  to  givi;  a  ver)-  grotesque  appear- 
aiice  to  the  little  people."  For  this  reason 
tliey  figure  at  the  court  of  the  Mombuttu 
King  as  buffoons. 

The  Hari  are  fine-looking  Negroes,  who 
inhabit  the  country  about  Lado,  the  scene 
of  Emin  Pasha's  philanthropic  efforts  to 
create  some  kind  of  government  after  the 
destruction  of  Eg\-pliaii  power  in  the 
Soudan  They  are  one  of  the  many  tribes 
of    the    Upper    Nile     region    which    the 


fond  of  their  cattle,  which  are  killed  to 
eat  only  for  funeral  feasts.  To  the  north 
of  these  are  the  Dinka,  a  strange  people 
in  a  continent  of  strange  peoples.  Though 
among  the  darkest  of  races,  they  make 
themselves  darker  with  a  coating  of  ashes. 
They  have  little  hair,  which  is  closely 
shorn  except  for  a  tuft  at  the  top.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  dressed  so  as  to 
stand  up  straight  from  the  head,  when  it 
is  dyed  red  with  an  effect  so  hideous  and 
fiendish  as  not  to  be  described.  According 
to  Dinka  ideas,  clothing  is  fit  only  for 
women.    These  load  themselves  with  iron 
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bracelets  an<l  aiiklcis,   «hi(h,  wiih  every      tliem  for  their  ouii  use.  tliciu,i;h  iliey  will 
iniiveinent  of  the  nearer,  dink  like  ttiL- fetters      e;il  the  llesli  of  ilieir  neiglilmiirs'  i-aitle. 
of  a  slave.     Unlike  tticir  neixiilioLirs,  ihi-  Tlie  S!iiH<i..ks  inhabit  the  hank  of  the 

Diiika  an- elean  in  their  iiersiins  anil  re1ine,l  While  Nile  fi.r  luo  hnmlreil  miles  iheir 
in  iheir  <o<.kerv.  'i'liev  (!»  not  all  --al  lerrili.rv  exlen.iins  as  far  m  ilu-  ea>t  a> 
tujtetluT.ml  of  the  sanuMiish.  l,m  in  siu  -  ihe  Hahr^eM;ha/.iil.  They  make  theni- 
ees>.i..ti.  Iheir  houses  are  sumetinir^  selves  even  niiire  repnlsive  ill  a|i[)earanc^ 
than  the  Dink^i,  N.it  <.nlv  ,1..  ihev  fls^i.-r 
their  hodies  with  ashes.' hut  thev  l.r.  ak 
.iir  the    hnver   fronl    teeth,      .-^ehvu-infunh 


40  ft.    in    iliainetel 
The   rrntral   [.illar 


.  usually  the  trni 


v.i;anl  of  llie    Diiika  for       savs  of  them:  ' 
■r,is  that  thev  Hill  nut  kill      lean,  honv  limhs 


The  I 


leniS    ..f  the' 
li.l.   and  the 


•erfcil. 


ml  r 


:iv,-  ih,. 
Sliilhu.ks  the  r.<e!.i- 
Miince   of    iniimniii--  ; 

a  n.iviee  an.onii  then, 
ran  har.lly  r(-.isi  the 
im])ressii.ii  that  in 
ua/inK  at  those  ash- 
Krey  forms,  heish„.k 
ing  ujion  tnoiiUtc 
turms  rath 
living 


iha 


ii))<  >n 

■rh..n;;h  the  men  [.hick 
out  tlH-ir  bear.ls.  ihe> 
(levute  ^teM  attention 
to  their  hair,  which  is 
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sliffffied  with  clay,  sum,  or  dung,  and  then 
arranged  like  a  fan  or  comb.  I'he  women 
wear  their  hair  cut  short.     Though  the 


often  disfigure  themselves  with  three 
oblique  scars  on  each  check,  and  to 
cure  disease  sometimes  inflict  wounds 
on  their  bodies.  The  men  «ear  a  tunic, 
and  over  it  a  cotton  robe.  A  girl 
wears  little  else  than  a  girdle  or  apron 
ornamented  with  pearls  or  gold  and  silver 
ornaments.  She  is  also  fond  of  nose- 
rings and  wears  bits  of  wood  in  the  jobes 
of  her  ears  until  she  gets  a  husband,  when 
she  exchanges  them  for  gold  and  silver. 
The  married  women  dress  more  elabor- 
ately, especially  the  hair,  which  is  twisted 
into  long  spiral  curls,  stiffened  with  fat 
and  ochre,  and  sometimes  cohered  with 
thick  layers  of  gum.  The  Fcllahtn  are  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Egyptians.     The 


religious  ideas  of  the  Dinka  arc  primitive, 
they  reverence  a  Great  Father,  and  believe 
their  dead  are  always  with  them. 

The  Baggaras  have  become  more  or  [ess 
familiar  to  the  British  public  by  the 
Soudan  War  of  1884-85,  and  the  brilliant 
vict.>ries  of  the  Sirdar  last  year.  They 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  zealous  followers 
of  the  Mahdi.  They  call  themselves 
Arabs,  though  they  speak  .\raliic  with  an 
accent.  They  have  a  reddish  com]>lexion 
and  are  tall,  well  made,  and  dignifieii.  They 
are  great  elephant-hunters,  and  mvn  large 
herds  of  cattle  ;  the  women  wear  the  curious 
headdress  peculiar  to  Lower  Egypt. 

The  Imperial  (lovemment  Railway  from 
Cairo  to  Kassala,  which  is  to  connect  with 
the  Cape-Tanganyika  Railway  hy  way  of 
the  White  Nile  and  Uganda,  brings  Europe 
in  touch  with  the  Nubians,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia, 
though  their  country  is  never  strictly 
defined.  They  live  in  the  valley  of  ihe 
Nile  from  Assouan  to  Khartoum,  and  the 
country  on  either  side  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  Libyan  Desert.  They  are  now  a  mi.xed 
race  of  Negroes,  Arabs,  and  Hamites,  but 
the  Negroes  only  are  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  sons  of  the  soil.  They 
are  the  <  lark  est  of  .\frican  races.  A 
shock  of  woolly  hair  is  worn  like  a  cap 
on  top  of  the  head,  and,  at  the  back  and 
sides,    almost    to    the    shoulders.      They 
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men  are  good- 
looking,  tall, 
robust,  lithe,  and 
capable  of  great 
endurance.  The 
women  mature 
early,  many  girls 
bein)^  mothers  at 
fourteen.  In  old 
age  they  are  uglj', 
but  in  jouth  their 
loveliness  b  un- 
surpassed. More 
beautiful  ejcs  can 
hardly  be  con- 
teiix-d  —  large, 
dark,  almond- 
shaped,  with  long 
black  lashes  and 
a  most  exquisitely 
soft  expression. 
Unfortunately, 
)i  o  w  e  V  e  r,  a  n 
Egyptian  girl 
tattoos     with 


some  bluish  mix- 
ture her  chin  and 
between  the 
l>rcast:>,  wears 

great  rings  in  her 
ears  and  nose, 
and  paints  her 
eyelids  with  kohl. 
She  is  sec-n  at  her 
best  carrying  her 
water-jar  from  the 
river  or  tillage 
well. 

As  the  fc^enius 
of  one  colonial 
statesman  brought 
the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific   together 


!>)■     m 

railway,  so 
genius  of  an< 
is  about  to 
neci     the 


of    , 
the 


THK    MASTER   OF  THE   CHANNEL. 

THK  Channel  is  in  safe  keeping,  for 
Vice -Admiral    Sir    Harry   Rau'son 
has  hoisttd  his  flag  on  the  Majtslk.    He 


was  Sub-Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  yacht 
Victoria  and  Albert  in  1864.  He  reached 
his  commanders  hip  eleven  years  later, 
and  he  was  in  command  of  the  flag- 
ship Shaft  when  that  vessel  fought  the 
Peruvian  rebi>l  ironclad  monitor  Huascar 
off  the  Peru  coast.  From  1879  till  z88i 
he  was  chief  of  the  Brilannia,  and  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Charles  Beresford  as  Captain 
of  the  royal  )'acht  Osborne.  Since  then  he 
has  had  several  ships.  He  has  invented  a 
new  system  of  voice-pipes  on  ships,  which 
the  mercantile  marine  has  taken  up.  He 
is  a  keen  cricketer,  golfer,  and  sportsman. 

A    I'EKSIAN    I'RIN'CE. 

"A  prominent  young  Persian—to  wit.  his 
Imperial  Highness  Prince  Shoaa-ii- 
Saltanah  Malik  Mansiir  .Mirza— is  now 
in  Kurope  for  the  sake  of  his  heahh.  He 
is  the  second  son  of  the  Shah  by  the 
granddaughter    of    Path -Ali  -  Shah,    the 


was  born  in  18+3,  and  having  been  at 
Marlborough  College,  he  entered  the 
Queen's  Navee  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Since  that  time  he  has  seldom  been  idle. 
He  served  in  the  China  War  of  1858-61, 
and  came  out  of  it  with  medals  and 
wounds.  He  hoisted  the  British  flag  at 
Cyprus  in  1878;  was  knighted  in  iSqi; 
and  bombarded  Zanzibar  in  iHoti.  He  is 
a  fearless  swimmer.  So  long  ago  as  1861 
he  was  thanked  on  the  quarter-deck  of  his 
ship  for  having  saved  the  life  of  a  marine 
in  the  Shanghai  River,  and  one  year  later 
he  got  the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society  for  another  piece  of 
gailantr)-. 

[HE    LATEST    REAR-ADMIRAL. 

Harry  Rose,  as  his  intimates  call  him,  is 
the  latest  Rear- Admiral.  Born  in  18+4, 
he     entered     the     Navy    in     1858,     and 
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second  king  of  the  present  dynasty.  Born 
in  1880,  he  entered  the  army  at  the  age 
of  nine,  serving  two  years  in  the  infantry 
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and  nine  in  the  artilleTy,  He  is  now 
an  adjutant  to  his  august  sire.  He  is  ver}- 
accomphshed,  plays  the  piano  and  viohn, 
is  enthusiastic  on  photography,  and  he 
speaks  French  fluently,  for  the  Persians 
are  excellent  linguists.  He  has  five 
brothers  and  eleven  sisters. 

JOHN    BULL   IN   THE   CHIKA  SHOP, 

This  year  will  witness  a  great  deal  more 
discussion  and  perhaps  action  over  China 
than  we  have  had  for  many  a  day ;  and 
Sir  Claude  MacDonald  will  be  more 
in  the  public  e)e  than  ever.  Sir  Claude 
is  the  son  of  a 
Major -General,  and 
entered  the  Highland 
Light  Infantry  in 
187Z  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  retiring  as 
Major  three  years  ago. 
after  going  through 
the  Egyptian  Cam- 
paign of  1881-84.  He 
began  his  diplomatic 
career  in  1SS3  as 
Military  Attach^  at 
Cairo;  then  he  went 
to  Zanzibar;  Uiunce 
to  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  He  wa.s 
knighted  in  i8oi>and 
in  1896  he  went  out 
to  China.  He  had 
been  there  befuro,  as 
an  iilficer  in  (lonlnn's 
"  victorious  army  "  :  nnd  lie  had  travelled 
in  the  Hi-athen  Chince'.s  vast  emjiire  a 
good  deal.  He  spi-aks  Chinese  perfectly, 
and  writes  it  as  well  as  he  does  the  Queen's 
English  (which  is  not  his  strong  point). 
He  has  been  in  for  a  great  deal  of  adverse 
criticism,  but  he  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing, 
aided  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  soldier's 
daughter  ami  an  Indian  Civil  servant's 
widow,  and  who  faced  the  Empress  of 
China  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Ambas- 
sadorial datucs. 

A\    IKISH    PHILANTHKOi'lSI. 

"(luinness"  is  always  more  or  less  in 
the  public  eye ;  but  the  (iulnncss  who 
is     Lord     Ivcagh     has,     by     his     recent 


munificence,  put  himself  on  a  very  high 
pedestal  indeed.  His  Lordship  cele- 
brated the  season  of  offerings  by  giving 
away  ;£50o,ooo.  One  half  of  that  sum  goes 
to  improve  the  City  of  Dublin  ;  the  other 
is  given  to  the  Jenner  Institute  of  Preven- 
tive Medicine  at  Chelsea,  so  that  the 
future  of  pathological  research  in  this 
country  is  placed  on  a  safe  basis  at  last. 
The  Guinnesses  started  brewing  in  1759. 
In  1867  the  brewer}'  founder's  grandson 
was  made  a  Baronet.  The  latter's  eldest 
son  was  created  Baron  Ardilaun  in  1880, 
while  his  third  son  was  derated  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron 
Iveagh.  Even  the 
Rothschilds  have  not 
done  better.  The 
title  was  suggested 
to  him  by  the  fact  that 
Sir  Arthur  Magennis 
of  Down  was  created 
in  i6ij  Viscount 
Magennis  of  Iveagh. 
The  fifth  Viscount, 
who  raised  a  regiment 
of  dragoons  for 
James  II.,  was  re- 
warded for  his  trouble 
by  the  forfeiture  of 
hi.s  title  in  tfii)i,  and 
he  died  in  the  follow- 


ing 


ntho 


leaving    issue.       The 
.i..ndKrj,  present  Lord    Iveagh 

was  bon)  in  1847, 
and  married  his  kinswoman  Miss  Adelaide 
(Juinnessin  1873.  They  have  thn-e  sons 
alive,  all  i>f  whom  have  been  educated  at 
Eton.  Lord  Iveajth  has  two  countri-  st-ats 
in  Ireland  and  in  Knglaiiil.  and  residences 
in  London  and  Dublin. 

A.\   OLD  JfllOK   AM)   A   SEW   PKKK. 

None  of  the  new  peers  is  more  popular  and 
better  known  than  the  veteran  Sir  Henrj- 
Hawkins,  whohasa  warm  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Englishmen  as  a  wit,  a  sportsman, 
and  a  constientious  judge.  At  eighty-two 
Sir  lleurj-  is  as  healthy  as  ever,  though 
(perhaps  because)  he  has  led  the  Hf<'  of 
a  very  hard  worker.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
Hitchcn  solicitor,  and  his  brother  was  a 
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Chancery  barrister,  so  that  he  has  always  the  new  lord  chauberlais. 

lived    in    a  legal    atmosphere.     He    has  The  two  pictures  below  suggest  such  a  title 

been  working  at  law  himself  for  fiftj'-six  as  "  From  Cowboy  to  Chamberlain."    As  a 

years,  for  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  matter  of  fact.  Lord  Hopetoun,  the  new 


Middle  Temple 
1S43,  and  got  his  silk 
forty- one  years  ago. 
He  gave  the  Crown 
great  a.ssistance 
during  the  Tichbome 
Case,  and  was  raised 
to  the  Bench  in  1876. 
Sir  Henry  is  a  kins- 
man of  Anthony  Hope 
(who  is  a  lawyer  also). 
Like  I-ord  Russell  of 
Killowen,  he  has 
been  very  keen  on 
the  Turf,  being 
counsel  and  honorary 
member  of  the  Jockey 
Club ;  and  you  might 
often  have  seen  him 
riding  at  Newmarket 
Heath  on  a  sturdy  cob.  He  had  a  favourite 
fox-terrier  called  Jack,  which  Lord 
Falmouth  gave  him  in  1S81.  It  was  Sir 
Henry's  constant  companion  till  1894,  when 


Lord  Chamberlain, 
roughed  it  like  a 
squatter  when  he 
was  in  Victoria  in 
i889-ci5  as  Governor. 
He  is  a  Peer  who 
wants  to  get  on. 
Bom  in  i860,  he 
began  his  career 
under  the  wing  of 
the  Scots  Kirk  by 
representing  her 
Majesty  as  Lord 
High  Commissioner 
to  the  General  As- 
sembly. He  has 
been  a  Lord-in-\\"ait- 
ing  to  the  Queen, 
and  has  served  in 
the  yeomanr)-.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Ventr)-.  and 
has  two  sons.  His  two  sisters  amuse 
themselves  by  breeding  ponies.  The 
supporters    of    his    arms  are    figures     of 


it  died,  and  nearly  broke  his  heart.  His 
first  wife  was  an  aciress.  Miss  Reynolds, 
who  was  long  associated  with  Macready. 


Hope,    and    his    motto    (as 
runs:    "But    my    hope    is   nul 
How  could  he  do  other  than 


shed) 
ucrcod  ? 


LADY     BARBARITY. 

A     ROMANTIC     COMEDY. 

By  J.  C  SNAITH. 

Mr.  J.  C  Snaith^  the  well-known  Author  of  **  Fierceheart  the  Soldier,"  has  chosen 
the  stirring  times  of  the  Jacobite  Rebellion  for  the  mis^-en-scene  of  this  story. 


SYNOPSIS   OF   FORMER  CHAPTERS. 

Lady  Barbarity,  so  called  because  of  ihe  lack  of  heart  she  showed  to  her  suitors,  becomes  tired  of  the 
bewigged  puppets  of  London  Fashion,  and  retires  to  her  family's  ancestral  seat.  High  Clecby.  While  there, 
Captain  Grantley,  a  London  acquaintance  of  Lady  Barbarity,  in  pursuance  of  his  military  duties  craves 
permission  of  the  Earl  to  escort  a  Jacobite  prisoner  whom  he  is  taking  to  Newgate  across  the  Earl's  moor 
and  to  billet  the  escort  at  High  Cleeby  for  the  night,  which  permission  the  Earl,  an  ardent  Hanoverian, 
readily  grants.  Captain  Grantley,  who  is  desirous  of  making  Lady  Barbarity  his  wife,  gratifies  her  curiosity 
to  sec  the  prisoner,  whom  she  finds  to  be  young  and  handsome.  She  inquires  what  punishment  is  going 
to  be  meted  out  to  him,  and  Is  told  that  as  he  has  done  good  scnicc  for  the  Pretender  he  will  be  hanged  at 
Tyburn.  On  further  inquirj-  she  learns  that  he  is  of  low  birth  and  named  Anthony  Dare,  and  that  he  has 
preferred  death  to  the  betrayal  of  his  friends.  Inspired  by  pity  or  a  love  of  mischief,  she  at  the  dead  of 
night  sets  him  free  of  his  fetters,  but  just  as  the  prisoner  attempts  to  escape  Ca|>tain  Grantley  appears. 
There  is  a  hard  struggle,  in  which  the  Captain  is  wounded  by  the  prisoner  Niilh  a  pistol  given  by  Lady 
Barbarity,  who  herself  receives  a  flesh  wound  from  the  same  shot.  The  prisoner  makes  good  his  escape, 
and  the  Captain  threatens  to  complain  to  the  Government,  which  will  bring  about  the  arrest  of  the 
Earl  ftr  High  Treason. 


CHAPTER   V. 

I    MIX    IN    THE    HIGH    POLITICAL. 

I  WAS  very  mystified  by  the  manner  v^f 
my  papa.  When  I  tripped  into  his 
presence,  I  was  met  with  that  wonderful 
sweet  politeness  that  was  so  much  in  the 
marrow  of  the  man  that  at  his  decease  a 
tale  was  put  about  in  town  that  his  death 
was  delayed  ten  minutes  by  the  elaborate 
courtesies  with  which  he  introduced  him- 
self to  the  Old  Gentleman's  attention. 

Having  paid  me  a  compliment  or  two 
and  discoveretl  the  good  condition  of  my 
shoulder,  he  congratulated  me  0:1  that  fact, 
and  then  took  a  chair  with  such  comical 
solemnity  that  I  hurst  into  laughing  at 
the  picture  that  he  made. 

"Mr.  J. P.,"  says  I,  "that's  excellent. 
!\Ir.  C'ustos  Rotulorum,  my  dr^oir  to  vou  ! 
And  I  am  sure  your  worship  hath  only  to 
s:rike  that  attitude  at  the  Petty  Sessions  to 
reform  ev^ry  poacher  in  the  shire." 
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1  rose  and  swept  three  curtseys  at  him, 
but  hi»  sat  more  serious  than  ever. 

"  Hah,"  says  he,  **  there  hath  been  an 
accident ;  and,  my  dear  child,  I  would 
have  given  much  to  have  prevented  it." 

There  was  a  depth  and  brevity  about 
these  words  that  startled  me  out  of  my 
lightheartedness.  I  had  never  guessed 
that  this  old  barbarian  kept  such  a  chord 
locked  up  in  his  heart.  In  five-and- 
twenty  years  I  had  not  touched  it  till  this 
instant,  and  whv  or  how  I  had  done  so 
now  1  did  not  know. 

Meantime  I  sat  in  silent  fascination  at 
the  fine  and  sorrowful  power  that  had 
come  into  his  voice,  and  hearkened  with 
all  my  ears  to  everything  he  had  to  say. 

**  Bab,"  says  he  with  a  gentle  smile  that 
was  intended  to  conceal  his  unaccustomed 
gravity,  '*  man  is  a  whimsical  animal,  I  am 
aware.  Put  there  is  one  thii.g  in  him  that 
even  a  woman  must  deal  with  mercifully. 

o  o 
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You  have,  perhaps,  not  heard  of  what  he 
calls  his  honour.  The  omission  is  not 
yours,  my  pretty  lady ;  your  angelic  sex 
rises  superior  to  honour  and  little  flip- 
pancies of  that  kind.  But  your  papa 
suffers  from  his  sex,  and  is  therefore  tainted 
with  their  foolish  heresies.  He  hath  also 
what  he  calls  his  honour;  and  a  certain 
young  person  whom  1  will  not  name,  but 
who,  I  may  say,  is  as  greatly  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  as  her  wit,  hath  quite  un- 
consciously put  her  foot  upon  it.  And 
that  spot  is  so  tender  that  she  must  forgive 
the  victim  if  he  groans.'* 

He  smiled  a  charming,  melancholy 
smile,  and  made  me  think  of  those  noble 
velvet  gentlemen  by  Van dy ck  upon  the 
walls  of  our  state  chambers,  whom  1  would 
stand  and  look  at  hours  together  and 
make  love  with  all  my  heart  to  when  I  was 
a  little  girl.  To  watch  him  smile,  and  to 
hear  him  speaking  like  a  most  tender 
music,  none  could  have  discerned  what 
his  emotion  was,  unless  one  had  the 
experience  of  a  lifetime  to  bear  upon  his 
ways.  And  for  myself,  'twas  only  the 
misgivings  of  my  heart  that  told  me  he 
was  in  great  pain. 

*'  What  is  it  that  I  've  done,  my  lord  ?" 
cries  I,  feeling  that  he  must  have  been 
furnished  with  a  very  highly  coloured 
picture  of  my  deeds. 

'*  I  gave  my  word  to  the  King,"  he 
answered  me,  **  that  I  would  succour  his 
soldiers  here  at  Cleeby  for  a  night,  and 
take  the  prisoner  that  they  held  into  my 
keeping  faithfully.  Instead  of  that,  I  send 
my  maid  to  drug  the  sentry ;  I  go  out  in  a 
pair  of  carpet  sli[)pers  in  the  middle  of  the 
night ;  I  set  a  ladder  up  against  the  hay- 
loft ;  I  climb  up  there,  and  by  means  of 
dropping  through  a  trap  into  a  manger,  I 
get  into  the  prisoner's  cell  and  let  the 
prisoner  out ;  I  furnish  that  prisoner  with 
a  pistol ;  I  disarm  an  officer  of  the  King, 
and  cause  him  to  be  shot  severely  in  the 
knee,  and  enable  the  prisoner  to  escape. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  I  redeem  my 
promise  to  the  Government  of  his  Majesty 
the  King." 

"  You,  my  lord  !  "  cries  I,  aghast,  and 
doubting  whether  he  had  the  proper 
enjoyment  of  his  mind.  "  Pray  shatter 
those    delusions !      I.   my   lord — I,    your 


daughter  Bab,  did  that,  and  I  can  show 
you  the  wound  upon  my  shoulder  that  I 
got."  And  here  I  chanced  to  sneeze,  and 
turned  it  into  evidence. 

"  And  that,  my  lord,"  says  I,  **  is  the 
mortal  cold  I  Ve  caught  from  those  carpet 
slippers.  I  put  them  on  for  fear  of  waking 
you,  Sir." 

"  Bab,"  says  he,  in  a  wooing  voice, 
"  was  it  you  who  made  that  promise  to  the 
King  ?  " 

**  Certainly  not,"  says  I  in  triumph,  **  for 
do  you  suppose  that  I  would  have  thus 
amused  myself  had  1  done  so  ?  I  told  the 
Captain  1  was  a  rebel  from  the  first." 

'*Then  that  confirms  all  that  I  have 
said,"  says  he,  **  and  I  have  informed  the 
Captain  that  you  count  for  nothing  in  this 
matter,  and  'twas  1  who  let  the  prisoner 
out." 

"  Which,  under  your  pardon,  you  never 
did,"  says  1,  misunderstanding  him.  **  I 
took  the  risks  and  I  '11  have  the  glory. 
'Twill  be  published  in  the  Conner  x\\2it  that 
audacious  wretch  Bab  Gossiter  let  out  a 
dangerous  rebel  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
at  her  father's  country  seat,  by  outwitting 
nimbly  a  well-known  officer  of  his  Majesty. 
They  will  put  me  in  a  ballad,  and  sell  'em 
two  a  penny  in  the  Strand.  Sylvanus 
Urban  will  have  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  mc  in  the  GenthmarC s  Maga- 
zinCy  and  for  a  whole  nine  days  I  shall 
be  as  variously  known  as  loan  of  Arc  or 
wicked  ]\lrs.  Molly  Cutpurse." 

"  But  'twill  be  said,"  says  he,  **  that 
Mrs.  Rumour  hath  lied  as  usual,  and  that 
she  hath  been  quite  put  out  of  countenance 
by  the  fact  that  the  Karl  of  Longacre,  her 
peerless  ladyship's  pa|)a,  hath  confessed 
in  his  own  person  to  this  treason  ;  that  he 
hath  stood  his  trial  ui)on  it  at  Old  Bailey  ; 
hath  been  found  guilty,  and  therefore 
stands  committed  to  the  Tower." 

"Papa,"  says  1  severely,  **  you  are 
become  profane.  Do  not  jest  with  such 
sacred  names  as  'High  Treason,'  *  Old 
Bailey,'  and  the  'Tower.'" 

**  Bab,"  says  he,  "  a  woman's  head  is 
far  too  pretty  to  understand  these  ugly 
matters.  But  'tis  enough  that  'twas  I  that 
let  that  prisoner  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
night ;  'tis  my  name  that  Captain  Grantley 
has  ''  ^e  special  favour  of  inserting 
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in  his  despatches  to  the  Minister  of  War, 
and  it  will  be  my  body  that  will  be  com- 
mitted in  dishonour  to  the  Tower.  And 
now,  my  pretty  Bab,  suppose  we  wash  our 
hands  of  these  dirty  politics,  and  solace 
ourselves  with  a  little  game  of  back- 
gammon and  a  dish  of  tea." 

There  was  only  one  person  in  the  world 
that  this  delightful  mirror  of  the  graces 
could  not  deceive  with  his  urbanity.  She 
chanced  to  be  his  daughter  Bab.  That 
young  person's  eyes  could  penetrate  his 
embroidered  vest  and  look  into  his  heart, 
or  any  substitute  that  he  wore  for  that 
important  organ.  His  countenance  1 
never  saw  more  easy  and  serene,  and  was 
good  enough  to  cheat  the  devil  with  ;  but 
behind  that  mask  his  every  nerve  was 
(juivering  with  an  agony  of  shame.  His 
sensibility  to  politics  astonished  me.  This 
worldly  man,  this  polished  heathen,  this 
ancient  fop,  this  hard-bit  roue^  who  feared 
not  God  nor  anybody ;  this  scandalous 
Court  chronicle  of  sixty  years  of  Stuartr}', 
to  be  laid  prone  and  bleeding  by  a  frolic 
of  his  daughter  Bab's  !  'Twas  impossible, 
vou  '11  sav,  and  that  is  what  I  also  said ; 
but  there  it  was. 

*•  Oh,  these  politics ! "  cries  I  in  a 
passion.  **  A  pestilence  upon  'em  !  Con- 
found these  politics !  And  what  in  the 
world  is  there  to  make  so  wry  a  face  about, 
my  lord  ?  The  matter  might  be  serious. 
Do  1  not  repeat.  Sir,  that  the  thing  was 
but  a  piece  of  mischief  }  Call  it  fun,  my 
lord,  bravado,  diablerie,  what  you  will,  but 
I  want  you  to  understand  that  'twas  a  piece 
of  mischief." 

" 'Tis  perfectly  correct,"  says  he;  **an 
infernal  piece  of  mischief." 

**  Then  might  1  ask,  my  lord,  what  there 
is  to  make  a  song  about  }  True,  the  rebel 
is  esca})ed,  but  I  'm  not  sorry  in  the  least 
for  that  ;  indeed,  betwixt  ourselves,  1  am 
somewhat  glad  of  it.  He  is  a  very  hand- 
some lad  and  will  make  a  prettier  man  than 
any  that  I  've  seen.  But  what  is  there  to 
make  a  ballad  of,  I  ask  }  Is  he  the  onlv 
rebel  in  the  world,  then  }  There  are  thou- 
siinds  of  rebels  up  and  down  the  earth, 
and  I  'm  sure  not  a  man  jack  of  'em 's  so 
handsome  as  that  lad.  Why,"  laughs  1, 
'*  he  hath  an  eye  that  is  a  rival  to  my  own. 
No,  'twould  not  be  truthful  of  me  to  sav 


that  I  am  sorry  for  it.  As  for  the  bullet 
that  traversed  Captain  Grantle/s  knee,  I 
do,  indeed,  regret  that  very  deeply ;  but  I 
ask  you,  my  lord,  is  his  the  first  knee  that 
hath  had  a  bullet  through  it  ?  And  is  it 
going  to  be  the  last  }  Why  at  that  same 
instant  a  portion  of  the  same  discharge  hit 
my  shoulder  too,  so  he  is  not  the  only 
sufferer.  Pah  !  'twas  only  a  piece  of  mis- 
chief, and  my  maid  Emblem  will  tell  you 
quite  the  same,  and  she  should  .know,  for 
she  put  my  cloak  on  and  saw  me  down  the 
stairs.  Why,  if  it  comes  to  argument,  my 
lord,  the  King,  nor  you,  nor  politics,  nor 
precious  Captain  Orantley  hath  a  leg  to 
stand  on,  and  'tis  argument,  they  say,  that 
is  the  only  thing  that  is  considered  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Come,  tell  me,  is  it  not 
so,  Mr.  Custos  Rotulorum  t " 

"  Faith,  that  is  so  !  "  laughed  his  lord- 
ship heartily,  and  he  hath  been  on  four 
occasions  High  Sheriff  of  the  County ; 
"  and  if  they  shall  find  a  lawyer  who 
may  prevail  against  this  argument  ot' 
yours,  my  delightful  criminal,  it  will  have 
to  be  a  woman — a  second  Portia,  let  us 
say — for  the  man  hath  not  been  fashioned 
yet  who  could  possibly  chop  logic  with 
you ;  nay,  nor  if  it  comes  to  that " — and 
my  [)apa  stood  up  and  bowed  to  the  bright 
buckles  of  his  shoes  in  the  most  flattering 
fashion — **the  combined  genius  of  our  sex 
could  never  hope  to  overcome  in  argument 
the  dialectics  of  you  fair,  unfathomable, 
amazing  ladies." 

Yet  despite  his  smiling  speeches,  the 
hard  -  wrought  look  still  sat  in  his  eyes. 
Then  1  grew  Tower-  haunted.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  my  frolic  had  so  greatly 
shocked  old,  indignant,  sober  -  sided 
Politics  }  But  if  any  proof  were  needed 
to  the  Karl's  assertion  that  vay  night's 
work  was  criminal,  it  was  at  my  elbow. 
On  the  table  I  saw  a  sheet  of  the  official 
blue  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  prisoner's 
escape  upon  it.  It  was  a  rather  garbled 
version,  for  the  name  of  me,  prime  agent 
and  offender,  was  not  allowed  once  to 
appear ;  nor  were  the  inconvenient  details 
set  down  at  any  length,  but  in  the  sum  it 
said  that  the  whole  of  the  responsibility 
rested  with  my  papa,  the  Karl,  and  he  had 
affixed  the  peculiar  scrawl  that  was  his  sig- 
nature upon  this  preposterous  indictment. 
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The  familiar  way  in  which  this  was 
irresolutely  writ,  in  his  trembling,  old,  and 
gouty  hand,  affected  me  most  strangely. 
There  seemed  a  sort  of  nobility  about  the 
behaviour  of  this  old  barbarian ;  and  a 
strain  of  the  hero  in  a  man  delights  me 
more  than  anything,  and  generally  fills  me 
with  a  sort  of  emulation. 

**  This  means  the  Tower ! "  says  I, 
brandishing  the  paper. 

**  It  does,"  my  lorci  says,  inclined  to  be 
amused  at  my  impetuosity. 

"  Then,  Sir,"  says  I,  **  I  will  be  men- 
tioned in  it  fully  as  is  my  due.  I  did  the 
deed,  and  I  will  take  the  recompense.  It 
its  reward  is  to  be  the  Tower,  I  will  claim 
it  as  my  own.  Therefore  erase  your  name 
from  this  document,  my  lord,  and  insert 
the  name  of  her  who  hath  duly  earned  her 
place  there." 

*•  Xay,  Bab,  not  so,"  says  he.  **  I  gave 
the  soldiers  of  the  King  my  hospitality, 
and  now  they  must  give  me  his." 

"  Which  they  never  shall,"  cries  I,  with 
my  cheeks  a-flaming.  **  I  will  go  and  see 
the  Captain,  and  insist  upon  his  keeping 
to  the  truth.  Oh,  these  politics !  *Tis 
well  said  that  thcTc  is  no  such  thinii:  as 
rectitude  in  politics.  But  in  the  mean- 
time I  will  draw  the  tci'th  out  of  this 
wicked  document  to  [)revent  it  committing 
harm." 

And  under  tlie  nose  of  its  custodian  i 
screwed  the  paper  into  a  ball,  and  planted 
it  calmly  in  tin*  biazt'.  Having  watched 
it  thoroughly  consumed,  1  swept  from  the 
room  to  beard  the  C'ai)tain,  and  left 
**  laughter  holding  both  his  sides"  in  the 
person  of  his  lonlshi[»,  who  (juoted  Horace 
at  me  or  some  other,  whom  I  have  not 
sufficient  Latin  to  locate  or  to  determine. 
*T\vas  about  the  Sun-(jod  Apollo  and  his 
tender  sentiments  towards  some  deity  with 
a  cheek  of  fire. 

I  found  my  worshii)ful  friend  the  Cap- 
tain in  occupation  of  the  library.  Hv  was 
dressed  rakishlv  in  lavender  an<l  in  a 
|>eruk(»  that  flourishes  most  in  Chelsey  and 
suchlike  Southern  places.  His  shattered 
knee  was  strapped  upon  a  board,  anil 
though  his  face  was  pinched  with  pain,  it 
was  anything  but  woeful  when  he  gazed 
up  from  the  writinij-table  at  which  he  sat, 
and  beheld  me  glide  into  the  room. 


He  was  monstrous  busy  with  a  full- 
feathered  quill  upon  a  page  of  foolscap 
the  twin  to  the  one  to  which  my  papa  had 
signed  his  name,  and  that  had  been  so 
considerately  burned. 

I  asked  him  of  his  hurt,  and  he  ques- 
tioned me  of  mine.  Both,  it  seemed,  were 
recovering  excellently  well.  Then  says  I 
with  that  simplicity  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  insidious  weapon  of  all  that  I 
possess — 

**  My  dear  Captain,  I  have  just  seen  a 
paper  identical  to  the  one  you  are  now 
engaged  upon,  in  the  room  of  my  papa* 
I  call  it  very  thoughtful  of  you  to  suppress 
my  name  in  the  manner  that  you  do.  Am 
I  to  suppose  ?  "  I  inquired,  with  an  eager- 
ness that  he  noticed  with  a  gleam  of 
pleasure,  **  that  you  have  treated  my  part 
in  last  night's  affair  as  kindly  in  this  docu- 
ment that  you  are  now  preparing .''  " 

**  Look,  my  dear  lady,  for  yourself ! '* 
cries  he,  hapj>y  in  his  own  adroitness.  •'  I 
will  wager  that  you  shall  not  find  your 
name  once  mentioned  in  it." 

My  gentleman  handed  five  close- writ 
sheets  of  foolscap  to  me  to  examine  for 
mvsclf.  I  scanned  everv  i)a£i^e,  and  saw 
that  it  was  even  as  he  said,  and  that  the 
case,  a  black  one  in  all  conscience  from 
the  point  of  view  of  politics,  and  quite 
enough  to  hang  ev(*n  a  peer  of  the  realm 
upon,  was  made  out  entirely  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  j)oor  old  lord^:hip. 

**'Tistrue,Cai>tain,"  says  I,  "that  there  is 
not  a  word  of  me  within  it.  And  last  night 
at  Cleeby  without  Hah  (Jossiter  is  like  the 
tragedy  of  '  Hamlet '  without  the  Prince  of 
Denmark.  *  Tis  utterly  worthless,  Sir.  As 
a  truthful  narrative  it  is  inadequate,  but  is 
none  the  h\ss  a  verv  pn-tlv  fairv-tale.  But 
in  this  ( i)Kl  and  unroniantie  age  of  Politics^ 
pleasing  fictions  are  j)o[)ular.  Therefore, 
dear  Ca|>tain,  I  think  it  better  that  it  were 
sup|)ressed.  And  1  tK»  not  doubt  if  it  be 
any  cimsolation  to  you.  Sir,  for  the  futile 
pains  you  have  spent  upon  this  document, 
that  one  day  all  the  Prime  Ministers  and 
Privy  Councillors,  and  sioui  Whigs  and 
arrant  Tories,  and  ever}*  kind  of  })olitician 
that  ever  was  or  ever  will  \h\  will  fizzle 
just  «is  briskly  and  completely  toirtiher  in 
another  hemisphere  as  lhe>e  Ww  paj)ers- 
this  instant  do  in  this." 
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And  in  the  course  of  this  decisive  state- 
ment I  tucked  the  five  papers  deeply  in 
the  grate,  saw  them  turn  black  in  a  twink- 
ling, and  then  turned  round  to  enjoy  the 
industrious  writer's  countenance. 

To  prove  how  little  this  summary  deed 
affected  him,  he  selected  another  sheet 
without  granting  me  a  word  of  any  sort, 
took  a  new  dip  of  ink,  and  calmly  re-began 
his  labour. 

**  Come,  Sir,"  said  I  tartly,  **  do  you  not 
see  the  nonsense  of  it  ?  You  know  quite 
well,  Captain,  it  was  I  who  wrought  the 
mischief  of  last  night ;  and  if  it  hath 
<^arne(l  Old  Bailey  and  the  Tower,  I  am 
<lctermined  not  to  flinch  from  my  deserts." 

**  My  Lady  Barbara,"  says  he  with  an 
elegance  that  disarmed  my  anger,  "  it  is 
the  desire  of  his  lordship  and  my  humble 
self  to  spare  so  much  wit  and  beauty  these 
indignities.  Besides,  one  really  must  be 
•considerate  of  the  Justices.  Assuming  that 
the  Court  found  you  guilty  of  this  crime, 
there  is  not  a  Judge  upon  the  Bench  with 
sufficient  tenacity  of  mind  to  pass  a  sentence 
on  vou." 

**  Why,  of  course  there's  not,"  says  I 
<:omplacently.    *'  I  foresaw  that  all  along." 

But  there  was  indeed  a  conspiracy 
between  these  gentlemen,  and  I  tried  very 
hard  to  break  u[)  this  cabal  that  I  might 
stand  or  fall  upon  the  consequences  of  my 
iict.  Now  when  I  was  a  very  little  girl  I 
had  only  to  stamp  my  foot  and  dart  a  fiery 
glance  or  two  to  obtain  my  way  with  any 
man,  beginning  with  my  papa,  the  Earl. 
And  from  that  time,  either  in  London  or 
the  countr)',  whether  the  unresisting  male 
was  a  marquis  or  a  hosier,  1  had  only  to 
t^row  imperious  to  bend  him  to  my  will. 
Hut  now  old  Politics,  that  square-toed 
Puritan,  was  here,  and  a  pretty  game  he 
nlavi'd.  For  the  first  time  in  mv  historv  1 
4.*ouid  not  persuade,  direct,  or  browbeat  mv 
])apa,  who  was  the  best-brought-up  parent 
<<)f  any  girFs  in  l^ngland.  And  thru  there 
was  this  fop{)ish  officer,  who  would  have 
•died  for  me  in  Kensington,  as  inflexible  as 
steel  before  my  downright  anger. 

"  Captain,"  says  L  for  the  tenth  time, 
''*  I  never  saw  such  monstrous  fables  as  arc 
j)ut  into  these  papers.  And  I  give  you 
warning.  Sir,  that  if  these  falsehoods  are 
sent  to  London,  and  the  soldiers  come  for 


my  papa,  the  Earl,  I  will  post  to  town 
myself,  and  tell  the  Judges  all  about  it 
privately." 

**  1  suppose  you  mean  the  Govern- 
ment ?  "  says  he,  smiling  for  some  reason. 

**  Judges,  Government,  and  King,  1*11 
see*em  all!  "cries  I  fiercely,  **  for  they're 
all  tainted  with  the  same  disease,  and  that 
disease  is  Politics.  And  I  *11  accost  every 
power  in  the  kingdom  rather  than  my  lord 
shall  go  to  prison  in  the  room  of  me.  And 
Captain,  1  would  have  you  prepare  your- 
self, as  you  are  the  person  I  shall  call  in 
evidence  to  prove  'twas  1  who  let  the 
prisoner  out." 

**  Madam  does  me  great  honour,"  says 
the  silken  villain,  **  but  all  I  know  of  last 
night  is  that  the  prisoner  escaped.  I  do 
not  know  who  enabled  him  to  do  so, 
and  I  do  not  greatly  care.  But  'twas  a 
member  or  members  of  his  lordship's 
household,  and  the  entire  responsibility 
rests  with  that  gentleman." 

As  the  Captain  desired  to  continue  with 
his  writing,  I  thought  it  the  more  graceful 
to  withdraw.  This  I  did,  and  shut  mvself 
up  in  privacy,  for  my  mind  was  filled  with 
grave  considerations.  In  a  day  and  a  few 
hours  over,  my  existence  had  become  a 
terribly  complicated  matter.  There  was 
the  prisoner.  My  life  had  long  been 
waiting  for  a  man  to  step  into  it.  A  man 
iast  night  had  done  so,  and  I  wished  that 
he  had  not.  For  in  spite  of  myself,  all 
my  thoughts  were  just  now  centred  in  his 
fortunes.  Would  he  esc  ape  ?  And  if  he 
were  retaken  ?  That  second  question 
sent  a  new  idea  into  my  head,  and  straight 
I  went  and  consulted  the  Captain  on  it. 

**  If,"  says  I,  **  the  prisoner  is  brought 
back  by  your  men.  Sir,  you  will  not  need 
to  report  the  matter  of  his  escape  to  the 
Government  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  quickly  with  a  keen 
twinkle  in  his  eve  that  appeared  to  spring 
from  pleasure,  and  then  answered  glib  as 
possible — 

"  That    event    will    indeed   supply    an 
abrogation  of  this  unpleasing  duty.     Put 
he    must    be     retaken     within    a    wci*k. 
Understand   that,   my  Lady  Barbara.     If 
he  is  not  in  my  haiids  within  that  period 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  despatch 
papers  to  the  King." 
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My  question  seemed  so  exactly  to  his 
mind  that  he  could  hardly  restrain  a 
chuckle.  But  I  soon  provided  a  bitter 
antidote  to  his  satisfaction. 

**  Captain,'*  says  1,  **  1  hate  you.  I 
would  rather  have  one  hand  cut  off  than 
that  poor  prisoner  lad  should  be  brought 
back  and  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  his  shame. 
And  I  would  sooner  the  other  hand  should 
perish,  too,  than  that  the  Earl,  my  father, 
should  be  committed  in  his  age  in  dis- 
honour to  a  jail.  Captain,  I  repeat,  1 
hate  you  ! " 

I  meant  every  word  of  what  I  said,  and 
my  voice  made  no  disguise  of  its  sincerity. 
And  at  last  I  had  found  a  tender  place  in 
the  Captain's  armour.  My  words  left  him 
livid  as  his  wig.  At  once  1  saw  why  he 
was  affected  so.  The  Captain  was  in  love, 
and  the  object  of  his  passion  had  just  told 
him  in  the  frankest  terms  how  much  she 
was  prepared  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
another  man.  I  will  admit  that  mv  hand- 
ling  of  the  Captain  was  not  too  tender. 
But  let  us  grant  full  deserts,  even  to  the 
Devil.  I  had  hit  the  Captain  pretty  hard, 
but  beyond  a  slight  betrayal  of  its  imme- 
diate shock,  the  blow  was  accepted  beauti- 
fully. Without  a  word  he  went  on  writing, 
and  in  despite  of  the  cruel  situation  he  had 
put  me  in,  and  the  hatred  tliat  1  bore 
towards  him,  he  forced  me  to  admire  his 
nature  in  its  silken  strength.  And  for  that 
night  at  least  I  could  not  rid  my  brain  of 
the  picture  that  he  made,  as  he  sat  writing 
his  desj)atches  in  i!:e  librar)'  with  the  lani[) 
and  firelight  playing  on  his  livid  face  and 
his  increasing  labours.  I  began  to  fear 
that  a  second  man  had  come  into  my  life. 


CHAPTKR    VI. 

I    (OSriNrK    MV    NKiHT    ADVKNTrKKS. 

If  the  prisoner  weru  retaken  in  a  week, 
the  Earl,  my  i)a[)a,  would  have  a  i)ardon  ! 
This  was  indeed  a  grim  fiat  to  take  to 
bed  and  sleep  upon.  What  was  this  rebel 
to  me  that  1  should  be  so  concerned  for 
him  ?  Why  should  he  not  {)erish  at 
Tyburn  for  his  deeds,  as  had  been  the 
fate  of  more  considerable  men  ?  He  was 
l)Ut  a  baker's  son.  1  had  only  exchangetl 
a  glance  and  a  few  broken  sentences  with 
him   in   all   my   life,  yet   never  once  did 


I  close  my  eyes  that  night  but  I  saw  him 
in  the  cart,  and  the  topsman  preparing  lo 
fulfil   his   gruesome   offices.       More    than 
once   had   curiosity   prompted    me    to  sit 
at  a  window  with  my  friends,  as   was  the 
fashion,  and  watch  these  malefactors  hang. 
A  kick  at  space,  and  all  was  over !      But 
this  handsome  vouth,  with  the  fierv  look, 
a  baker's  son,  who  had  committed  crimes 
against  the  State — must   he,    a  child,    be 
strung   up   in    ignominy }      Brooding    on 
this  horrid  matter  through  this  intermin- 
able night,  I  grew  so  feverish  and   restless 
that  sleep  was  banished  utterly.     At  last  I 
could  endure  my  bed   no  more.      I   rosr 
and  covered  up  my  nightrail  with  a  cloak, 
relit  the  lamp,  and  read  the  timepiece.      It 
wanted  twenty  minutes  to  three  at  present. 

**  Eaugh  !  "  I  pondered.  **  These  lonely 
speculations  are  so  unendurable  that  I  w  ill 
fetch  Emblem  to  bear  me  company  the 
remainder  of  the  night." 

But  everything  outside  seemed  mufiled 
in  such  silence  as  with  the  hush  of  snow, 
that  ere  I  started  for  her  chamber,  I  drew 
the  blinds  u])  of  my  own  and  lookeil  out 
into  the  park. 

Snow  indeed  !    Quite  a  fall  of  it,  though 
it  now  had  ceased.     The  moon  was  shining 
on  the  breadths  of  white  ;  every  tree  stood 
up  weird  and   spectral,  and   such  a  {)erish- 
ing  cold  presided  over  all  that  the  whole  of 
Nature   seemed   lo   be'suteuinbing  to  the 
blight  of  it.      The  lamp  1  held  against  the 
pane    struck    out  for  a    (jiiarler  of  a  mile 
across    the     meadows    and    revealed     the 
gaunt,  white  woods  ot    Cleeby  sleeping  in 
the  cold  paleness  of  moon  an'  snow.     \\u^ 
night  app(.'ared  to  hold  its  breath  in  awe  at 
the  wonderful   fair  picture"  the  white  earth 
|)resented.      And  very  boon  1  did  aiso,  bin 
for  a  ditVer(  nt  reason. 

To  my  left  hand  a  hedge  tliat  stot)d  a 
distance  off  was  plainly  to  be  seen. 
Sudvlenly  a  figure  emerged  stealthily  from 
under  it.  '  Twas  that  of  a  man,  who,  alter 
looking  cautiously  about  him,  began  in  a 
crouching  and  furtive  fashion  to  appnjach 
the  house. 

He  (.ame  creeping  slowly  thr<n:gl;  the 
snow,  ami  at  evi-rv  vanl  he  made  it  seemed 
as  nmch  as  ever  he  could  do  to  drag  <»ne  leg 
behind  the  other.  Once  he  siopj.rd  to- 
listen  antl  observe,  and  ai>parentl\    h.;n\i 
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sounds  that  did  disquiet  him,  for  he 
speedily  resumed  his  motion,  and  at  a 
more  rapid  pace  than  formerly.  His  form 
grew  sharper  and  clearer  as  he  came,  and 
soon  the  moonlight  fell  on  it  so  distinctly 
that  I  presently  recoiled  from  the  window 
with  a  thrill  of  very  horror.  It  was  the 
fugitive ! 

I  think  I  was  more  frightened  than  sur- 
prised. During  the  weary  vigil  of  that 
night  this  wanderer  had  held  such  entire 
dominion  of  my  thoughts  that  after  my 
brain  had  been  fretted  into  a  fever  on  his 
account,  it  seemed  one  of  the  most  natural 
consequences  to  step  from  my  bed  and 
discover  the  cause  of  my  distraction  coming 
towards  me  through  the  night. 

I  quite  supposed  that  his  enemies  had 
managed  to  turn  him  from  the  north,  and 
that,  finding  himself  without  money  or  any 
resources  for  escape,  he  had  returned  to 
Cleeby  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  only  friend 
he  had  in  the  cruel  country  of  his  foes. 
Vet  his  movements  were  so  mysterious 
that  I  was  by  no  means  certain  that  this 
was  so.  Instead  of  coming  underneath 
the  window  in  which  the  blinds  were  up 
and  a  lamp  was  burning,  that  he  should 
have  known  was  mine  (my  figure  must  have 
been  presented  to  him  as  clearly  as  by 
day),  he  renounced  the  front  of  the  house 
entirely  and  turned  into  a  path  that  led  to 
the  stables  and  kitchen  offices  on  the 
si^rvants'  side. 

To  try  and  find  a  motive  for  his  action  I 
pulled  up  the  casement  softly  and  thrust 
my  head  forth  into  the  stinging  air.  Certain 
sounds  at  once  disturbed  the  almost  tragic 
hush,  and  assailed  my  ears  so  horridly  that  I 
hastily  withdrew  them  and  shut  the  window 
down.  The  poor  lad's  pursuers  were  shout- 
ing and  holloaing  from  a  distant  meadow. 
In  half  an  hour  at  most  they  must  run  the 
wretch  to  earth,  for  they  were  horsed,  and 
he  was  not ;  besides,  his  painful  gait  told 
how  nearly  he  was  beaten. 

They  say  that  the  deeds  of  women  are 
tlte  fruit  of  sentiment,  and  after  this 
strange  night,  I,  for  one,  will  not  dispute 
with  the  doctors  on  th.it  theorv.  There 
was  no  particular  reason  why  I  should 
give  a  second  thought  to  the  fate  of 
this  hunted  rebel,  this  baker's  son,  this 
proletariat.       Nay.    the    sooner    he    was 


retaken  the  better  for  myself  and  my 
papa.  Yet  at  three  of  the  clock  that 
snowy  morning  I  did  not  review  his  end 
with  such  a  cold,  complacent  heart.  His 
affairs  seemed  very  much  my  own.  Once 
when  I  had  played  the  friend  to  him  his 
brave  eyes  had  delighted  and  inspired  me. 
No,  I  would  not  sit  down  tamely  and  let 
him  perish.  Why  should  I — I  whose 
spirit  was  adventurous  ? 

Therefore,  my  determination  taken,  I 
wisely  put  the  lamp  out,  that  its  brightness 
might  not  attract  attention  from  those 
enemies  scouring  the  fields,  then  pro- 
ceeded silently  but  swiftly  to  get  into  my 
clothes.  Never  was  I  dressed  less  care- 
fully, but  haste  meant  the  salvation  of 
a  friend.  Warmly  shod  and  clad,  I 
descended  the  stairs  with  expeditious 
quietude,  groped  to  the  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  staircase,  through  dark  doors  and 
the  ghostly  silence  of  moonlit  and  deserted 
passages,  until  I  reached  the  kitchen  part. 
Soon  I  found  an  outer  door,  unlocked  it, 
slipped  the  bolt,  and  stepped  into  the 
night.  The  slight,  soft  breathing  of  a 
frosty  wind  came  upon  my  face,  and  a  f i  w 
straggling  white  flakes  rode  at  intervals 
upon  it,  but  only  a  film  of  snow  was  on 
the  yard,  of  no  more  consistency  than 
thistledown,  but  the  sharp  air  was  wonder- 
fully keen. 

However,  'twas  precious  little  heed  I 
paid  the  elements.  The  shoutings  of  the 
soldiers  from  the  meadows  was  even  dis- 
tincter  than  before,  and  by  that  I  knew 
the  men  were  moving  in  the  direction  of 
the  rebel  and  the  house,  and  that  if  I 
hoped  to  put  the  lad  in  some  safety  not  an 
instant  must  be  lost.  First,  though,  I  had 
to  find  him. 

I  peered  particularly  on  all  sides  for  the 
fugitive,  but  failed  to  discover  a  solitary 
trace,  and  vet  there  was  such  a  lustre  in 
the  hour's  bright  conditions  that  the  yard 
was  nearly  as  luminous  as  day.  Sure  1 
was,  however,  that  he  must  be  close  at 
hand,  and  accordingly  was  mighty  ener- 
getic in  my  quest.  And  I  had  taken 
twenty  steps  or  less  when  my  eyes  lit  on  a 
stable  with  an  open  door.  Immediately  I 
walked  towards  it,  and  as  I  did  so  re- 
membered that  this  was  the  ver>'  prison  in 
which  the  lad  had  been  previously  held. 
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This  time  there  was  not  a  bayonet  and  a 
sentry  to  repulse  one,  else  a  strategy  had 
been  called  for;  but,  walking  boldly  in,  1 
was  rewarded  for  my  labours.  The  prisoner 
was  lying  in  the  straw  in  the  very  posture 
of  the  night  before.  No  sooner  was  my 
shadow  thro\rn  across  his  eyes  than  he  rose 
to  his  feet  with  every  evidence  of  pain,  and, 
casting  the  pistol  1  had  lately  given  him 
upon  the  ground,  said— 

**A11  right,  I  am  taken;  I  submit  with- 
out resistance." 

**0n  the  contrar}',my  friend,"  I  answered 
angrily,  being  bitterly  disappointed  of  his 
character,  *'you  are  not  taken,  other  than 
extremely  with  your  cowardice.  You  do 
not  care  for  fighting  at  close  quarters,  I 
observe.  Bah  !  "  And  I  turned  my  back 
upon  him. 

"  My  benefactress ! "  he  cried,  in  a 
strangely  altered  tone,  **my  benefactress  ! 
What  do  you  here  at  this  place,  and  at 
this  hour?" 

**  What  did  I  here  before  ?  "  I  said  in 
scorn.  "  And  why,  Sir,  may  I  ask,  arc  you 
not  footing  it  to  Scotland,  as  I  ordered 
you,  instead  of  returning  in  your  tracks  ? 
I  suppose  it  is,  my  gallant,  that  rather 
than  help  yourself,  you  would  choose  to 
throw  yourself  upon  the  mercy  of  a  friend, 
heedless  of  what  degree  she  is  incriminated 
so  long  as  she  can  contrive  to  shield  your 
valuable  person.  So  you  submit  without 
resistance,  do  you  ?  " 

He  was  very  white  and  weary,  and  his 
breast  was  heaving  yet  with  the  urgence 
of  his  flight,  but  it  pleased  me  to  discover 
that  my  sj)eeches  stung. 

**  As  you  will,  Madam,"  he  imswered, 
with  a  head  upthrown,  but  also  with  a 
quietude  that  had  a  fire  underneath,  "as 
you  will  ;  but  you  are  a  woman  and  my 
benefactress,  and  I  bend  the  knee  before 
you." 

"  Not  even  that,"  says  I.  **  Do  you 
suppose  I  will  take  a  coward  for  my 
servant  ?  " 

"Madam,"  says  he,  "say  no  more  of 
tliis,  for  i)erhapr,  you  would  regret  it  at 
another  time  ;  and,  Madam,  do  vou  know 
that  you  are  the  last  person  in  the  world 
that  ^  would  have  regret  anything  what- 
ever ?      You    have    been    so    much    my 


"  Thank  you,"  says  I  bitingly.  **  But, 
Mr.  Coward,  you  infer  that  when  I  act  in 
the  capacity  of  your  friend  I  enjoy  a 
privilege.  Let  me  assure  you  1  am  deeply 
honoured  by  it." 

"  Oh,"  says  he,  "  how  good  of  you  to 
think  so  !  " 

This  was  staggering  simplicity,  for  I 
judged  him  to  be  too  young  to  be  ironical. 

"But,  hark!"  says  he.  "1  hear  the 
soldiers  shouting  and  approaching.  1 
must  beg  you,  Madam,  to  leave  me  to  my 
fate  ;  but  do  not  think  too  hardly  of  my 
cowardice." 

"  Then  1  will  not  leave  you  to  your 
fate,"  says  L  " '  lis  not  in  my  nature, 
however  I  may  despise  your  character, 
having  once  befriended  you  to  desert  you 
at  the  last.  I  came  forth  in  this  wintry 
night  especially  to  save  you,  and  that  is 
what  I  '11  do." 

"No,  no.  Madam,"  he  replied,  "1  will 
not  have  you  further  prejudice  yourself 
with  his  Majesty  for  the  sake  of  me." 

Now  I  could  only  accept  this  answer  as 
something  of  an  outlet  for  his  wounded 
feelings,  seeing  that  he  must  be  back  in 
his  present  spot  expressly  to  implore  my 
further  aid. 

"Mr.  Coward,"  says  I,  "I  think  you 
will,  and  readily,  when  you  reflect  that 
certain  death  awaits  you,  should  you  sj)uni 
my  oflices." 

"  I  think  not,"  says  he,  with  a  stoutness 
that  astonished  me. 

"  You  think  not !  "  cries  1 ;  "  why,  what 
in  wonder's  name  hath  brought  you  back 
to  the  very  spot  you  started  from,  if  'tis 
not  to  beseech  my  further  aid  ?  " 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  had  you  refrained 
from  my  defamation  I  would  not  have  told 
you  this.  But  I  will,  to  clear  my  name, 
for  I  could  not  bear  to  walk  the  scafl'old 
with  such  a  stigma  on  it." 

"  Bravo !  "  says  I  ;  "  boy,  you  use  the 
grand  manner  like  an  orator.  What  was  the 
school  in  which  you  learnt  your  rhetoric  ?  " 

"  'Tis  the  very  one  in  which  you  learnt 
your  gentleness,"  says  he. 

Being  at  a  loss  to  answer  him,  I  ma<le 
haste  to  turn  the  theme  by  warning  him 
of  his  foes'  approach  and  his  great  danger. 

"  The  sooner  they  are  come,"  he  said, 
"  the  better   I  '11   be  suited.     But   if  vou 
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must  know  why  I  am  here  to-night,  'tis 
you  that  brought  me,  Madam." 

I  put  my  finger  up,  and  said,  "  Pray  be 
careful,  Mr.  Coward,  or  I  shall  not 
believe  you." 

"  When  my  enemies  four  times  foiled 
me,"  he  said,  **  in  my  attempts  to  make 
the  north,  and  feeling  that  I  had  neither 
friends  nor  money  in  the  south,  that  there 
every  man  wrtuld  be  my  enemy,  I  knew 
that  sooner  or  later  I  must  be  caught. 
It  then  occurred  to  me  that  your 
kindness.  Madam,  towards  a  rebel  had 
I)robably  exposed  you  to  a  severe  penalty 
from  a  Government  that  respects  not  any 
person.  Wherefore,  I  thought,  should  I 
ileliver  up  my  body  in  the  very  prison 
that  I  had  lately  broken,  without  any 
j)rejudice  to  my  foes  or  to  myself,  the 
matter  might  be  simplified,  and  as  no  one 
had  been  incommoded,  your  pardon  would 
perhaps  be  made  the  easier." 

I  knew  this  for  the  truth,  as  the  simple 
and  deep  sincerity  of  his  words  cast  me  in 
a  miserable  rage  at  my  own  impulsiveness. 
This  speech  had  taught  me  that  his 
behaviour,  instead  of  being  craven,  verged 
perilously  near  the  fine.  And  of  course  in 
the  height  of  the  mortified  anger  that  I 
indulged  against  myself,  the  moon  must 
choose  that  moment  to  throw  her  rays 
about  the  lad's  white  face,  that  made  it 
even  sterner  and  stronger  than  before. 

**  And,"  says  I,  '*  had  it  not  been  for 
thoughts  of  me,  what  had  you  done  when 
you  found  your  plight  extreme  ?  " 

**A  bullet  would  have  done  my  busi- 
ness," he  answered  with  an  eager,  almost 
joyful  promptness,  that  showed  how 
welcome  to  him  was  that  prospect  of 
escape.  "  Anything  is  kinder  than  Tyburn 
in  the  cart.  Madam,  I  would  have  vou 
believe  that  even  I  have  mv  niceties, 
and  the"  draw  the  line  at  the  ignominy  of 
the  mob." 

I  chewed  my  lips  in  silence  for  a  time, 
and,  you  may  be  sure,  should  have  been 
very  willing  to  forget  the  epithet  I  had  so 
unsparini^ly  clapped  upon  his  conduct. 

*'My  lad,"  says  I,  ** confound  you  !  Why 
couldn't  you  contrive  to  let  me  know,  you 
unreasonable  being,  that  a  deed  like  this 
was  in  your  mind  ?  You  wretched  men  are 
all   alike,   so   monstrously   unreasonable  ! 


How  should  I  know  that  when  you  threw 
your  pistol  down  you  were  trying  to  play 
the  gentleman  ?  I  say,  confound  you ! 
But  here,  here's  my  hand.  Kiss  it,  and 
we  '11  say  no  more  about  it." 

The  lad  went  gallantly  upon  one  knee 
in  the  straw,  like  a  very  well-bred  person, 
and  did  as  he  was  bidden,  with  something 
of  a  relish  too. 

**  Mr.  Baker's  son,"  says  1,  **  I  confess 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  rather 
more  diflfident  at  the  audacity  of  this ;  and 
a  little  more  humbly  rejoiceful  in  your 
fortune.  For,  my  lad,  you  are  the  first  of 
your  tribe  and  species  to  be  thus  honoured. 
And  you  will  be  the  last,  I  *m  thinking." 

**  I  am  none  so  sure  of  that,"  says  he, 
with  a  marvellous  equanimity,  **  for  that 
depends  upon  my  tribe  and  species.  If 
they  ever  should  desire  to  kiss  your  hand, 
1  reckon  that  they'll  do  so." 

**  Don't  be  saucy.  Sir,"  says  I,  and  put 
an  imperious  warning  in  my  tone. 

"  Humph  !  "  says  he,  **  I  '11  admit  it  is  a 
nice,  clean,  white  one,  and  not  so  very 
fat.  But  when  all  is  claimed,  'tis  but  a 
mortal  woman's." 

"  Come.  Sir,"  I  says.  **  this  is  not  the 
time  for  talk.  Not  an  instant  must  we 
lose  if  you  are  to  escape  the  soldiers." 

*'  But,  Madam.  I  do  not  intend  to  escape 
them,"  he  replied. 

This  startled  and  annoyed  me.  and 
promptly  did  I  show  him  my  displeasure. 

**  Nay,  Madam,"  he  said,  **  you  have 
risked  too  much  on  my  account  already. 
I  repeat,  it  was  to  lessen  your  culpability 
that  I  am  come  back  to  my  prison.  There- 
fore, can  you  suppose  that  I  will  allow  you 
further  to  incriminate  vourself  ?  " 

**  Bah !  "  says  I,  **  you  had  not  these 
scruples  formerly." 

*'  No."  says  he.  "  and  it  is  my  shame. 
I  was  unthoughtful." 

"And  do  you  suppose,"  says  I,  "  that  if 
so  much  as  my  little  finger  were  endangered 
in  your  service,  I  would  risk  it  ?  " 

**  You  would,"  says  he,  **  for  your  high 
temper  is  writ  upon  your  face.  If  my 
shoe  required  buckling,  and  she  who 
buckled  it  did  so  at  the  peril  of  her  neck, 
you  would  attempt  the  deed  if  you  had  the 
inclination.  Ha,  Madam  I  I  think  I  can 
read  your  wilfulness." 
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For  the  moment  I  was  baffled,  as  I  had 
to  admit  that  he  read  it  very  well. 

**  The  danger,"  I  rejoined,  **  is  quite 
nothing,  I  am  certain.  My  papa,  the 
Earl,  hath  a  great  interest  with  the 
Government.  He  can  turn  it  round  his 
little  finger." 

**  Can  he  so  ? "  says  he.  **  Then  let 
him  procure  my  pardon,  for  I  would  not 
willingly  risk  again  the  safety  of  his 
daughter." 

**  He  would  not  procure  your  pardon," 
I  replied,  **  for  the  good  reason  that  he 
abhors  all  rebels  and  their  work.  Yet  he 
is  strong  enough  to  protect  his  daughter  if 
the  need  arose." 

This  was  flat  lying,  I  believe,  but  when 
one  is  hard  pressed  one  is  rather  summary 
with  truth. 

The  lad  was  immovable  as  rock,  though. 
His  conduct  threw  me  in  a  pet  of  down- 
right anger  and  alarm.  Having  made  my 
mind  up  long  ago  to  save  him  if  I  could, 
and  having  planned  it  all  so  perfectly, 
'twas  not  my  disposition  to  let  his  foolish 
scruples  interfere. 

**  My  lad,"  says  I,  flashing  out  at  him, 
**  any  more  of  these  absurdities,  and  you 
will  put  me  in  a  thorough  rage.  Come, 
we  must  not  lose  an  instant  now.  Why  do 
you  view  your  life  so  lightly  ?  " 

**  I  only  view  it  lightly  whore  your  safety 
is  concerned,  dear  lady,"  he  replied,  with 
a  spice  of  the  proper  gallantry. 

**  It  would  require  a  j)erson  of  a  higher 
calibre  than  vours  to  affect  it  anv  wav. 
either  with  the  world  or  the  ( jovernment," 
I  answered  harslilv.  *'  Mv  Ladv  Barbara 
( iOssit(T  is  able  Id  take  care  of  herself,  I  '11 
hazard." 

**  My  Lady  Barbara  (jossiter  !  "  he 
echoed  ;  **  whew!  this  is  inti»resting.  Now, 
Madam,  do  you  know  that  I  took  vou  for 
a  great  lady  at  a  ^lanre  !  But  I  Ml  con- 
fess that  I  thou<rht  vou  scarcely  such  a 
personage." 

I  should  have  liked  this  confession 
better  had  there  been  more  of  embarrass- 
ment about  it.  But  this  baker's  son  was 
as  greatly  at  his  ease  as  ever.  I  laughed 
and  said  :  **  I*^ir,  vou  should  reserve  your 
jutlgment  of  my  qualities  until  you  si'C 
them  underneath  the  candelabra  instead 
of  underneath  the  moon.     But  I  think  you 


will  admit.  Sir,  that  I  am  one  who  should 
be  strong  enough  to  shield  herself  against 
the  State  if  necessary." 

**  Madam,"  says  he,  and  his  proposal 
staggered  me,  "  I  will  put  my  life  in  your 
hands  once  more  on  this  condition  :  that 
you  swear  solemnly  upon  oath  that  you 
shall  run  no  danger  in  my  affair." 

Was  anything  more  delightfully  or  more 
boyishly  naive  }  I  fear  that  I  should  have 
betrayed  some  laughter  had  he  not  worn  a 
face  of  gravity  that  said  my  word  would 
have  been  unaccepted  had  I  given  him 
reason  to  suppose  I  was  not  equally  as 
serious  as  he. 

"Swear.?"  says  L  "Of  course  I'll 
swear.  There  is  not  the  remotest  peril 
in  the  case."  I  think  it  was  a  miracle  that 
choked  mv  mirth  back. 

**  Very  well,"  says  he,  with  a  boon-con- 
ferring air,  **  I  will  remit  myself  entirely  to 
your  hands." 

**  'Tis  very  good  of  you  to  do  so,"  says 
I,  remarkably  relieved,  yet  even  more 
amused.  "  And  now  then  follow  me.  Sir, 
and  1  will  take  you  into  safety." 

But  alas !  we  had  tarried  over  long. 
Kscape  was  now  rut  ofl*.  1  had  no  so«')ner 
ste[)ped  outside  the  stable  than  I  fled  back 
in  such  a  haste  of  fear  that  1  nearly  fell 
into  the  arms  of  the  fugitive,  who  was  now 
obediently  following.  Vox  the  soldiers  had 
arrived  at  last,  and  I  could  see  tliem  lead- 
ing their  weary  horses  across  the  yard  in 
the  very  direction  of  this  block  of  stables- 
that  we  oeeupied. 

**  Up,  u[),"  I  whispered  my  cc)m|)anion. 
**  into  the  manger ;  force  the  hay-trap  and 
mount  into  the  loft!  Up,  I  say !  Can't 
you  hear  their  feet  upon  the  yard  .-' " 

**  After  you,"  says  he.  **  I  ivould  not 
have  these  men  see  you  for  the  world." 

**  Oh,  what  madness,  boy!"  1  cried; 
"  don't  you  hear  them  eoming?  Another 
moment  and  you  are  ta'en.  "lis  you,  not 
me,  they  're  seeking." 

**  Madam,  after  you,"  snvs  he. 

"Then  I  won't,"  says  I  ;  '*  1  will  not  l>e 
badu^ered  by  anybody." 

'Twas  then  that  this  delii^ditful  youth 
acted  in  a  wav  that  1  could  neviT  suffi- 
ciently  admire.  He  drew  up  his  form  and 
looked  upon  me  with  all  the  majesty  of 
six  husbands    made  in  one.  and  pointed 
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with  his  finger  to  the  trap.  **  Madam," 
savs  he,  in  a  terribly  stern  voice,  **you 
will  go  up  first,  for  I  'm  infernal  certain  I 
won't !  " 

At  another  season  I  must  have  dallied  to 
enjoy  the  situation  ;  but  knowing  that  the 
life  of  so  remarkable  a  boy  depended  wholly 
on  my  obedience,  I  went  up  willy-nilly. 

With  his  assistance  I  had  soon  scrambled 
into  the  manger,  and  had  been  pushed  most 
comically  upwards  through  the  trap  ;  while 
he  came  on  my  heels  with  a  cat's  agility, 
the  pistol  in  his  teeth.  On  the  instant 
we  composed  ourselves  in  security  in  the 
straw,  and  in  such  a  posture  that  we 
could  enjoy  a  full  view  of  the  trap,  peer 
down  there  through,  and  obsene  the 
movements  of  our  enemies  should  they 
enter  the  lower  chamber. 

As  it  proved  we  were  not  a  second  too 
(^arly  in  our  hiding.  A  clattering  of  hoofs 
announced  that  the  horses  were  come  to 
the  stable-door ;  and  it  was  to  our  dire 
misfortune  that  their  riders  here  dis- 
mounted and  held  a  council,  whose  import 
was  the  reverse  of  comforting.  Leaving 
their  animals  outside,  they  sought  the 
protection  of  the  stable  against  the  bitter 
air,  and  without  restraint  discussed  their 
future  courses.  From  our  vantage  in  the 
upper  chamber  we  looked  down  and 
listened  with  all  ears  through  the  trap ; 
and,  as  they  had  evidently  not  the  least 
knowledge  of  our  presence  there,  we  felt 
quite  a  keen  enjoyment  in  the  situation, 
which  was  terribly  dashed,  however,  by 
the  resolution  they  arrived  at. 

"  You  men,"  says  one,  with  the  authority 
proper  to  a  corporal — Corporal  Flickers 
was  his  title,  as  later  I  learned  to  mv 
sorrow — **  you  men,  this  fox  is  a  knowin* 
varmint.  Why  did  he  come  back  here  ? 
I  [)uts  it  to  you.  Whv  did  he  come  back 
here?" 

**  'Cause  o*  me  lady,"  was  suggested  by 
one  of  his  companions. 

**  Eggsac'ly,"  says  the  corporal. 
•*  (]eorge,  you're  knowin',  you  are,  you 
t;;ke  my  word  for  that.  'Cause  o'  me  lady. 
And  if  I  was  to  have  a  free  hand  wi'  my 
ladv,  what  is  it  I  'd  do  to  her  ?  " 

**  Screw  her  blazin'  neck,"  suggested  the 
same  authoritv. 

'* Kggsac'ly,"  says  the  corporal;  "screw 


her  blazin'  neck.  George,  you  're  knowin*, 
you  are.  Oh,  the  air'stocracy !  They 
never  was  no  good  to  Plngland,  and  durn 
me  if  they  don't  get  wuss !  Never  did  no- 
honest  labour  in  their  naturals.  Lives- 
high  ;  drinks  deep — ow  !  it  turns  me  pink 
to  mention  *em.  It  does,  George  Marshal ; 
it  does,  John  Pensioner ;  fair  congests  my 
liver.  And  fer  brazing  plucky  impidence 
their  wimmen  is  the  wust.  This  here  lady- 
ship in  perticular — a  sweet  piece,  isn't 
she  ?  Never  does  a  stitch  o'  honest  labour^ 
but  sucks  pep'mint  to  find  a  thirst,  and 
bibs  canary  wine  to  quench  it.  And  it 's 
you  and  me,  George,  you  and  me,  John, 
as  pervides  this  purple  hussy  wi' canary  wine 
and  pep'mint.  Us  I  say,  honest  tillers 
o'  the  land,  honest  toilers  o'  the  sea,  as- 
is  the  prop  o'  this  stupenjuous  air'stocracy. 
It's  we,  I  say,  what  finds  'em  in  canary 
wine  and  pep'mint.  Poor  we,  the  mob^ 
the  scum»  the  three-damned  we  what 's  not 
a-going  to  hewing  when  we  dies.  But 
who  *s  this  ladyship,  as  she  should  let  a 
I)risoner  out  in  the  middle  o'  the  nighty 
and  sends  six  humble  men,  but  honest,, 
a-scourin'  half  Yorkshire  for  him  ?  As 
Joseph  Flickers  alius  was  polite,  he'll  not 
tell  you  what  her  name  is,  but  do  you  know 
what  Joe  'd  do  if  he  had  a  daughter  who 
grew  up  to  be  a  ladyship  like  her  .•^" 

*'  Drown  her,"  Mr.  George  modestly 
suggested. 

**  George,"  says  the  corporal,  in  a  tone 
of  admiration,  *'  you  are  smart,  my  boy,, 
downright  smart,  that 's  what  you  are  \ 
Drown  her  's  what  I  'd  do,  with  her  best 
dress  and  Sundav  bonnet  on.  I  should 
take  her  so,  bv  the  back  of  her  commode, 
gently  but  firmly,  George,  and  lead  her  to 
the  Ouse.  And  then  I  should  say,  *  Lady- 
ship, I  allows  you  five  minutes  fer  your 
prayers,  for  they  never  was  more  needed  ; 
because,  ladyship,  I  'm  a-going  to  drown 
vou,  like  I  would  a  ordinarv  cat  what 
strays  upon  the  tiles  at  nights,  and  says 
there  what  she  shouldn't  say.'  Ow,  you 
besom,  wi'  your  small  feet  and  your  min- 
cing langwidge,  you  should  smell  hell  if 
Joseph  Flickers  was  your  pa!  " 

Now  I  have  sat  long  and  often  in  a  i>lay- 
house,  but  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  Mr.  William 
Congreve.  and  all  those  other  celebrated 
gentlemen  of  mirth  have  yet  to  give  me 
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an  entertainment  I  enjoyed  half  so  much 
as  this.  There  was  something  so  utterly 
delightful  in  the  idea  of  Corporal  Joseph 
Flickers  being  my  papa,  and  his  con- 
ception of  a  parent's  duties  in  that  case, 
that  I  had  perforce  to  stuff  my  cloak  into 
my  mouth  to  prevent  my  laughter  disturb- 
ing my  denouncer. 

Next  moment,  though,  there  was  scanty 
cause  for  mirth.  The  corporal,  having 
delivered  tliis  tremendous  speech  with  a 
raucous  eloquence,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  prisoner  had  already  been  let 
into  the  house  with  my  connivance,  and 
that  I  had  put  him  in  hiding  there.  'J'hey 
were  unanimous  in  this,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  abide  some  hours 
there  at  least,  as  he  had  been  so  sternly 
chased  that  he  could  not  crawl  another 
mile.  This  was  true  enough,  as  their 
quarry  took  occasion  to  whisper  as  they 
said  so.  It  was  considered  inadvisable  to 
challenge  the  house  just  then  ;  the  majority 
of  its  inmates  being  abed,  the  night  not 
yet  lifted,  and  therefore  favouring  conceal- 
ment, and  above  all,  they  were  full  of  weari- 
ness themselves,  and  their  horses  beaten. 
Accordingly,  they  determined  to  put  them 
up,  and  also  to  allow  their  own  weariness 
a  few  hours  of  much-needed  ease. 

**  Even  us,  the  mob,  the  scum,  can't  go 
on  for  ever ;  what  do  you  say,  John 
Pensioner  ?  "  the  corporal  remarked. 

"  IVucst  word  you  've  spoke  this  moon, 
Joe,"  John  Pensioner  asserted,  with  a  yawn 
for  testimonv. 

**  Where  '11  wc  sleep  though,  corp'ral  ?" 
inquires  my  friend  Mr.  George. 

**  There 's  a  hayloft  top  o'  this,"  the 
corporal  replied,  '*  pretty  snug  wi'  straw 
and  fodder.  Roomy,  too ;  bed  six  like 
blazes.  And  warm,  warm  as  that  'ere 
hussv  of  a  ladvship  will  be  in  the  other 
life,  when  the  Devil  gives  her  pep'mint  but 
no  canary  wine." 

"The  very  spot!"  by  general  acclam- 
ation. 

I  could  have  cried  out  in  my  rage.  This 
meant  simply  that  we  must  be  taken  like  a 
brace  of  [)heasants  in  a  snare.  With  the 
soldiers  already  underneath  there  did  not 
appear  the  remotest  possibility  of  escape. 

''^Tho  ^^ame's  up,  Madam,"  the  poor 
pnsoncr  whispered  to  me,  while  I  whispered 


curtly  back  again  that  I  'd  be  better  suited 
if  he  'd  hold  his  tongue. 

*'  But  you,  my  dear  lady,  you  ?  "  says  he, 
heedless  of  my  sharp  reply  ;  **  'twill  never 
do  for  you  to  be  discovered  with  me  thus. 
Nay,  you  shall  not.  Rat  me,  but  I  have  a 
plan  !  They  are  still  underneath  this  trap, 
you  see,  assembled  in  a  talk.  I  '11  drop 
down  in  their  midst,  scuffle  with  'em,  and 
while  we  are  thus  engaged,  you  can  get 
from  here  into  the  yard,  and  slip  back  to 
the  house  unseen,  and  so  leave  them  none 
the  wiser." 

"  Very  pretty,"  says  I,  "  but  how  am  I 
to  get  from  here  into  the  yard  ?  It  means 
a  ten-feet  drop  upon  weak  ankles,  for  the 
ladder,  you  observe,  is  no  longer  there." 

**  Confound  it ! ''  says  he.  **  1  'd  forgot 
the  ladder.  Of  course  it  is  not  there. 
What  a  fool  I  am  !  But  'oons  !  here  's  a 
means  to  overcome  it,  Madam.  We  '11  drop 
a  truss  of  straw  down,  and  that  will  break 
your  fall  if  you  leap  upon  it  carefully." 

*'  1  'm  to  run  away,  then,  while  you,  my 
lad,  are  to  be  delivered  up  to  death  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  he  dubiously  said  ;  **  but 
then  I  am  the  least  to  be  considered." 

"  Then  I  intend  to  do  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  says  I.  "  'Tis  like  man's  vanity  to 
cast  himself  for  the  part  of  hero.  But 
I  think  I  can  strut  through  that  part  just 
as  handsomely  as  you." 

'*  You  have  your  reputation,  ]\Iadam,  to 
consider,"  he  reminded  me.  **  Thev  surely 
must  not  find  vou  here." 

"A  fig  for  reputation  and  her  dowager 
j)ro})rieties.   Am  I  not  a  law  unto  myself.^" 

This  was  a  simulated  ili[)pancy,  how- 
ever, for  we  were  in  a  grievous  situation 
now.  But  the  desperation  of  it  spurred 
me,  and  very  soon  I  found  a  plan  by  which 
the  fugitive  might  after  all  go  free.  It 
called  for  a  pretty  daring  act,  and  much 
kind  fortune  in  its  execution.  Adventure 
nothing,  nothing  win,  is,  however,  the  device 
by  which  I  am  only  too  prone  to  order  my 
behaviour.  For  even  granting  that  your 
effort  fails,  the  excitement  it  engenders 
is  something  of  a  compensation. 

Briefly  my  stratagem  was  this.  I  would 
exchange  cloaks  with  the  rebel,  muffling 
my  form  up  thoroughly  in  his  military 
article,  and  don  his  three-cornered  hat  in 
lieu  of  the  hood   I  wore.     Thus  arrayed. 
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'twas  not  too  much  to  think  that  when  his 
enemies  caught  a  view  of  me  in  the 
uncertain  moonlight,  and  expecting  to  see 
the  prisoner  there  and  at  that  season,  they 
Avould  mistake  me  for  him.  In  an  under- 
tone that  admitted  of  no  parley  I  caused 
the  prisoner  to  effect  this  alteration  in  his 
attire,  and  having  done  so  speedily,  I  gave 
him  further  of  my  plan. 

**  :\Ty  lad,"  says  I,  **  let  us  drop  that 
truss  of  straw  down,  as  you  said,  but  we 
n);ist  take  care  that  none  of  them  see  us 
<Io  so.  I  am  then  to  fall  upon  it,  and 
having  done  so  safely,  shall  contrive  to 
advertise  them  of  the  fact.  And  when 
they  run  forth  to  seize  me,  I  shall  flee  hot- 
foot across  the  park.  They  will,  of  course, 
pursue.  Then,  Sir,  will  be  your  time. 
While  we  are  havinji:  our  diversion  in  the 
^^rass,  the  path  will  be  open  for  your  flight 
into  the  house.  Vou  will  find  one  of  the 
kitchen-bolts  unslipped,  and  on  my  return 
I  shall  expect  then  to  discover  you  awaiting 
further  orders." 

*'  *  Tis  a  sweet  invention.  Madam,"  he 
replied,  **  but  how  shall  you  fare  when 
they  catch  you,  and  your  identity  is 
known  ?  " 

**  The  chances  are,"  I  answered  stoutly, 
**  that  they  will  not  catch  me.  A  thick 
wood  infringes  on  the  path  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  If  I  once  reach  that,  and  I 
think  I  can,  for  these  men  are  doLT-wearv 
and  I  shall  have  a  start  of  them.  Til  wager 
that  I  am  not  ta'en.  For  I  could  traverse 
everv  inch  of  that  wood  in  the  darkest 
night." 

The  rebel  was  exceedingly  loth  to  let 
me  do  this.  But  the  more  1  pondered  the 
idea,  the  more  I  became  enamoured  of  it ; 
small  the  danger,  the  exertion  not  exces- 
sive, the  prospect  of  success  considerable, 
the  promise  of  diversion  great.  There 
was  ail  to  win  and  nought  to  lose,  I  told 
him.  Besides,  in  the  end  1  did  not  con- 
descend to  argue,  but  simply  set  mv  foot 
down  and  led  him  to  understand  that  when 
Bab  Cjossiter  had  mnde  hor  mind  up  no 
mortal  man  could  say  her  nay. 

Therefore  he  submitted,  with  a  degree 
of  reluctancy  of  course  ;  yet  none  the 
less  did  he  obev  me  to  the  letter.  First 
wc  peered  down  through  the  trap  to  see 
what   our  enemies  were   at.      They  were 


succouring  their  horses.  This  being  a 
three-stall  stable  only,  three  of  their  steeds 
had  to  be  elsewhere  furnished.  The 
corporal,  John  Pensioner,  and  another 
soldier  had  led  their  animals  into  the  one 
we  occupied,  while  the  others  had  taken 
theirs  to  the  one  adjoining.  Choosing  a 
moment  when  all  the  men  were  in  the 
stables,  the  prisoner  dropped  a  truss  of 
straw  down  gently  ten  feet  to  the  stones. 
Then  we  listened  painfully  to  learn  if  this 
movement  had  been  discerned  bv  those 
within.  Seemingly  they  were  all  uncon- 
scious of  it,  for  they  went  on  uninter- 
ruptedly in  the  bedding  of  their  horses. 
Therefore,  the  moment  was  still  pro- 
pitious, and  I  ventured  my  descent. 
Quickly  I  stepped  to  the  edge  of  thir 
loft,  got  through  the  wide  bars  that 
enclosed  the  provender,  dropped  upon 
my  knees,  tightly  grasped  my  com- 
panion's outstretched  hands,  swayed  an 
mstant  above  the  space  that  intervened 
between  me  and  the  straw,  was  lowered 
several  inches  nearer  to  the  ground  by  virtue 
of  the  rebel's  offices,  then  renounced  my 
grasp  of  him  and  leapt  lightly  on  to  the 
cushion  that  awaited  me  beneath.  The 
shock  of  the  fall  was  of  the  slightest,  and 
left  me  ready  for  an  immediate  flight. 
This  was  truly  fortunate,  as  it  was  evident 
that  my  descent  had  been  duly  noted  by 
the  corporal  and  his  men.  Hearing  a 
commotion  in  the  stable  and  various 
astonished  cries,  I  began  to  run  at  once, 
and  was,  perhaps,  the  best  part  of  a 
hundred  yards  away  ere  they  came  fuming 
and  shouting  from  the  stables  and  were  at 
last  alive  to  my  retreat. 

"The  horses, men  !  The  horses  '."bawled 
the  corporal,  never  doubting  that  it  was 
the  prisoner  in  full  flight. 

To  lead  forth  their  wcarv  beasts,  to 
saddle  them,  and  to  coax  them  to  pursuit 
meant  such  a  loss  of  time  that  I  was  far 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  park  ere  they  had 
started  on  their  way.  I  headed  straight 
for  the  gaunt,  shadowy  linc^  of  woods  that 
looked  the  veritable  haunts  of  ghosts  and 
the  supernatural  with  their  deep,  dark 
masses  of  tree  and  foliage  bathed  in  the 
eerieness  of  snow  and  moonlight.  It 
always  was  my  pride  that,  though  a  won. an 
of  the  mode,  I  could,  when  in  the  countrVr 
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run  both  easily  and  lightly,  being  blessed 
with  the  nimblest  feet  and  a  stride  which, 
if  not  an  athlete's,  had  at  least  a  spring 
And  quickness  in  it  not  to  be  despised. 

Further,  it  was  easy  running  across  the 
:soft,  thin  carpet  of  the  snow,  while  the 
flakes  had  ceased  to  fall,  and  the  bitter 
-wind  was  dead.  I  was  soon  aware,  how- 
-ever,  that  it  was  to  be  the  sternest  race. 
Once  mounted  and  away,  the  hunters 
•decreased  the  wide  distance  that  was 
between  us  mighty  soon.  And  presently 
I  knew  that  my  long  start  would  prove  not 
;a  yard  too  much  to  enable  me  to  reach  the 
woods,  in  a  little  while,  being  in  no 
state  for  such  violent  and  prolonged 
exertion,  my  chest  became  restricted  and 
my  breath  grew  dreadfully  distressed.  And 
every  minute  my  pursuers  drew  more  near. 
Therefore,  despite  my  discomforts,  I  set 
my  teeth  and  trotted  on  as  determinedly 
as  ever ;  and  1  would  have  you  to  believe 
that  I  felt  a  fierce  delight  in  doing  so,  for 
-after  long  months  of  a  suppressed  and 
.artificial  course  of  life,  this  strange  race  in 
the  snow  seemed  a  return  to  very  nature. 
.Sure,  this  tense,  exhilarating  agony  of 
hope  and  fear  and  hot  breathing  energy 
were  worth  a  hundred  triumphs  in  the 
•drawing-room  1 

Yard  by  yard  the  horses  ran  me  down. 
But  I  had  fixed  my  eyes  upon  those  weird 
trees  ahead  that  assumed  shapes  more 
palpable  and  familiar  as  1  ran ;  and  though 
I  could  hear  the  perpetual  shoutings  and 
hoof-thuds  of  my  enemies,  I  never  once 
looked  back,  but  trotted  valiantly  on  with 
a  mind  for  nothing  but  the  woods.  There 
was  no  time  then  to  enjoy  the  quaintness 
of  the  matter,  or  to  laugh  at  my  ridiculous 
employ.  However,  that  lack  hath  been 
made  up  later.  Soon  I  was  so  near  the 
trees  that  I  could  plainly  see  the  ditch  I 
had  to  cross,  and  the  very  gap  the  hither 
side  it  in  the  fence  that  1  proposed  to 
scramble  through.  The  proximity  of 
safety  lent  me  strength,  and  for  a  few 
yards  my  failing  pace  was  perceptibly 
improved. 

Here  I  had  a  horrid  fright.  My  feet 
were  almost  on  those  dim,  mysterious 
woods,  the  snow  upon  them  pure,  the 
moon  upon  them  eerie,  and  such  a  mighty 
silence  in  the  trees  that  if  a  squirrel  cracked 


a  beech  -twig  the  report  of  it  rang  among 
them  like  a  gun»  when  a  pistol  barked  out 
loud  and  brutally,  and  a  bullet  whistled  by 
my  ear  and  pattered  ominously  in  the 
ditch.  'Twas  a  very  cruel,  peremptorj'^ 
means,  I  thought,  and  my  heart  stood  still 
with  terror.  Not  my  feet,  forsooth,  for  fear 
was  a  sharo  spur  to  their  flagging  ardour. 
1  durst  not  look  behind,  but  the  shot 
informed  me  that,  despite  the  perilous 
nearness  of  my  pursuers,  they  saw  that  1 
must  be  the  first  within  the  wood,  where 
horses  could  not  follow,  and  among  that 
continent  of  branch  and  herbage  they 
knew  that  their  search  must  prove  most 
difficult.  Evidently  they  meant  to  stay  my 
entrance,  cost  what  it  may. 

Another  shot  yelped  out  at  me,  another, 
and  then  another.  One  touched  my  hat, 
I  think,  but  that  was  all.  Verily  the  Devil 
was  wonderfully  kind  this  morning. 

And,  strange  as  you  may  think  it,  I  felt 
pretty  callous  to  these  bullets.  Nay,  I 
was  not  afraid  of  anything.  My  spirit  had 
thrown  for  once  the  fetters  of  convention 
ofi".  It  was  itself  for  one  brief  hour.  It 
was  part  of  the  earth  and  the  trees,  the 
snow  and  the  moonlight ;  free  as  air  and 
primitive  as  nature.  'Twas  running  un- 
impeded under  God's  moon,  without  any 
of  our  eighteenth-centur}'  fopperies  of 
brocades  and  powders  upon  it. 

I  scrambled  through  the  ditch  and  out 
again,  brushed  through  the  hedge-gap  at 
the  cost  of  cloak  rents  and  a  briar  in  mv 
hand,  and  found  myself  within  the  thicket. 
I  plunged  into  the  deepest  I  could  find, 
but  as  I  did  so  a  new  volley  rattled  above 
my  head  among  the  trees,  and  the  splinters 
from  a  shattered  bough  missed  my  face  by 
inches  and  fell  across  the  path.  Knowing 
the  ground  so  thoroughly  I  could  take 
a  great  advantage  of  it,  and  sure  every 
bit  of  it  was  needed,  for  the  soldiers  were 
desperately  close.  There  was  so  thick  a 
roof  of  branches  to  this  wood  that  the 
moon  could  hardly  penetrate,  and  not  the 
snow  at  all.  Thus  the  question  of  foot- 
prints had  not  to  be  encountered,  and  the 
deep  gloom  that  slumbered  everywhere 
also  lent  me  aid.  Once  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  trees  I  checked  my  pace, 
for  in  this  sanctuary  it  would  be  easy  to 
dodge  a  whole  battalion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


-■  *  LL  Balzac's  characters,"  saj's  Baudelaire. 
/A  "  arc  Rifled  wilh  ihe  same  ardour  of  life 
that  animates  himself.  All  his  fictions 
are  as  deeply  coloured  as  dreams.  Each  mind  is  a 
weapon  loaded  to  the  muzzle  wilh  will.  The  very 
scullions  have  genius."  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
certain  qualities  predominate  in  all  the  characters 
created  by  oue  author.  The  men  and  women  of 
(reorge  Meredith  are  all  brilliant  atid  obscure,  wise 
and  cryptic  as  himself.  Did  he  write  of  finger-posts, 
the  directions  on  them  would  be  uninlelliKible 
epigrams.  The  heroes  of  Mr.  Henry  James  are 
ji.ll — includinj;  the  valets  and  even  the  ghosts — 
|>erfect  gentlemen  to  their  polisheil  Hnger-lips.  His 
heroines  are  sensitive  plants,  universally  filled  with 
subtle  scruples,  strange  intuitions,  curious  and  deep 
dcltcacies  and  refinements,  all  of  which  lead  up  to 
:some  renunciation,  some  exquisite  piece  of  sacrifice, 
at  all  events  to  aol  doir.g  somethinj;  or  other  that 
the  reader  wants  them  to  do.  One  believes  far 
more  in  the  genuineness  of  their  feelings  than  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  characters  of  M.  Paul  Bournel, 
who  resemble  one  another  also  in  their  soul- 
slniggles.  and  have  their  cases  of  conscience  and 
ethical  scruples  loo — though  these  seem  to  lead 
them  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
saoifi^e.  There  is  in  thetn  all.  besides,  a 
certain  strain  of  romantic  snobbishness  —  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  rather  fatuous 
Parisian  dandies  to  wash  their  linen  in  London 
{and  as  publicly  as  possible),  and  on  that  of  his 
tortuous,  Worth-dressed  duchesset,  to  suffer  horrible 
agonies  of  literary  remorse  in  their  boudoirs  of 
faded  old  brocade—remorse  not,  indeed,  entirely 
unmerited,  after  their  surprising  '■  psychological " 
difficulties  in  elegant  ra-dt-ehaussies  and  "  goings- 
on  "  on  board  charming  yachts  belonging  to  million- 
aire Americans,  who  all  "  move,"  of  course,  in  the 
highest  possible  "  circles." 

Yes,  our  dear  M.  Bourget  is  just  a  tittle  the  literary 
parvenu;  he  is  imptessed  by  the  long  pedigrees  and 
titles  he  himself  invents,  he  has  a  certain  solemn 


It  lake  even  silver  hair- 
lie  Atniaiiadi  di  Gi'Shi 
as  a  matter  ol  course.  How  different  from  Lord 
Beaconaficld,  oi.  indeed.  Ouida,  who  also  revelled 
in  purple  formerly — I  think  she  does  still,  though 
she  is  a  little  less  gorgeous  and  more  moderate ! 
But  neither  of  these  ever  gave  the  impression  of 
being  daizled  by  it.  It  would  take  mure  than  a 
little  silver  and  maible  to  astonish  them  '.  Taking 
M.  Bourget'a  novels  as  a  whole,  one  r-;alises  that 
just  as  in  Kensington  at  one  lime  "  all  roads  led  to 
Eari's  Court,"  so  in  his  dclighiful  romances  alt 
roads  seem  to  lead  to  a  breakage,  more  or  less 
technical,  of  his  favourite  Commandmenl  —  the 
one,  at  leasl,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
he  i'.as  made  peculiarly  his  own. 

To  turn  to  a  vcr;-  different  writer,  ate 
not  all  Mr.  Kipling's  heroes  exactly  alike 
essentially— all  manly,  spirited,  patriotic,  brusque  ? 
Even  the  villains  are  good  chaps,  and  there 
is  not  one  without  th:  proverbial  "  soft  spot  " 
in  his  heart ;  besides,  it 's  all  the  fault  of 
ihose  ■'  Up  Above "  —  which  is  not  profane, 
but  merel)'  an  allusion  to  the  Viceregal  Court. 
They  are  a  little  narrow  in  their  views  perhaps,  a 
little  slangy,  and,  of  course,  lacking  in  manner  as 
their  author  is  lacking  in-  style.  But  they  were 
created  by  genius,  and  will  not  die. 

What  of  Mr.  George  Moore  1  I  think  his  char- 
acters have  less  in  common  with  one  another  than  is 
usually  the  case.      Eve  bso 

no  resemblance — not  e  m 

Esther  Waters,  and  ha  es 

exchanged,     they    wou  be 

differently.     Owen  in  E 

in    Tht  Mummer's    (»•  as  po 

asunder.     Evelyn    Inne         h  ar 

advance  of  the  other  wo       as  be 

written  by  another  aul 
of  the  eaiiier  George  Moo 
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as  pupils  often  are  superior  to  their  masters.  It  will 
take  years  for  Evelyn  Innes  to  be  appreciated  at  its 
real  value.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  an 
extraordinary  study  of  a  dual  temperament,  always 
in  extremes.  I  do  not  think  Evelyn  Innes  ever 
really  loved  anyone  except  her  father.  She  had  a 
fateful  admiring  affection  for  Owen,  who  repre- 
sented for  her,  besides  freedom,  fame,  and  luxury, 
that  tender  devotion  that  is  the  secret  ideal  of  the 
hearts  of  all  women.  But  she  grew  tired  of  that 
\'ery  devotion,  and  hb  artistic  amateur's  attitude 
towards  life  palled  on  her  and  wearied  her,  as 
any  attitude  to  life  would  in  time  have  done. 
For  Ulick,  the  young  poet,  she  had  the  wildest 
fancy,  but  that  was  less  real  even  than  the 
feeling  for  Oweu,  and  in  the  scenes  at  Dulwich 
with  her  father — a  most  exquisite  and  most  difficult 
subject,  the  return  of  the  daughter  as  a  great  opera 
singer  to  her  little  suburban  home — one  sees  the 
depth  of  her  real  love.  Then  she  turns  with  a 
rebound  to  religion.  Sister  'Iheresa^  the  new 
book  on  which  Mr.  Moore  is  now  engagec!,  is  the 
history  of  Evelyn  Innes  after  she  becomes  a  nun. 
One  looks  forward  to  reading  it  as  to  hearing  news 
of  a  dear  friend  who  has  adopted  a  new  life.  Will 
she  be  happy  ?  Will  she  ever  wish  to  return  to 
the  triumphs  and  excitements  of  the  stage  }  She 
has  all  the  fascination  of  a  mvstcrv,  and  the  interest 
of  a  note  of  inteiTogation. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  winter  has  lK»en 
fertile  in  readable  and  pleasant  books.  A  new 
one  has  lately  been  published  that  will  make,  ami 
deserves  to  make,  a  sensation  :  Idols,  by  William 
J.  Locke  (John  Lane,  the  Bodley  Head,  Vigo 
Street).  This  i^  a  powerful  story.  Herbert  is 
devotetl  to  his  friend  (io. dim,  and  has  "saved  his 
life.  He  is  e(iually  and  respectfully  devoted  to 
(iordon's  wife,  Innc,  and  .ill  three  are  excellent 
and  true  friends.  Then  Herl)ert  meets  Minna,  a 
handsome  and  fascinating  girl  of  the  Hebrew  race. 
She  wishes  to  marry  him  md  almost  proposes  to 
him.  He  is  somewhat  carried  away,  ami,  for  the 
time,  in  love  with  her.  But  she  ha^  a  father  with 
hundreils  of  millions  a  year,  who  will  not  leave  her 
anything  if  she  marrirs  a  man  of  a  ditVerent  religion. 
As  she  is  inipulsivi*  and  unscrupulous,  with  a 
charming*  mixture  ot"  childish  self-indulgence  and 
sonlid  sj)eculation.  she  marrie?.  him  in  secret  and 
ratikes  him  "  promise  faithfully  '  never  to  tell  unless 
her  father  would  c«msent.  This  he  will  never  d<». 
Now  comes  a  difficult  v.  Herl)crl  is  falselv  accused 
of  murder  (never  miml  how — 1  refer  you  to  the 
lHK>k),  and,  in  order  to  prove  an  alibi,  would  have 
to  break  his  promise  to  Minna,  confess  his  mar- 
riage, and  show  that  he  was  at  the  time  with  her 
alone  at  Brighton.  He  knows  Minna,  who  is  now 
tired  of  him.  would  prefer  risking  his  life  to  her 
fortune,  so  he  says  nothing.  At  the  last  moment 
in  court,  (ionhm  and  Irene  Inring  there,  when 
Herbert  is  cvitlently  alx)ut  to  \mi  convicted  and 
condemned.  Irene  smldenly  stantls  up  and  makes 
a  false  confession,  sa\ing,  in  order  to  save  his  life. 


that  he  was  with  her  at  the  time.  She  gets  him 
off,  but  the  result  is  disastrous  to  her  and  to  her 
future.  Again  I  must  refer  you  to  the  volimic 
itself  for  the  dinouemeni.  It  is  powerfully  told. 
and  all  the  people  are  quite  real,  spite  of  tlie 
melodramatic  thread  of  plot.  It  is  a  book  to  be 
read  and  enjoyed. 

Another  clever  novel  is  A  Guardian  oj  tlw 
Poor^  by  T.  Baron  Russel  (also  published  l>y 
John  Lane,  Vigo  Street).  This  deals  with  the 
cruelty  and  sufferings  inflicted  on  shop-girls,  with 
the  far-reaching  evil  that  a  selfish  and  brutal 
proprietor  can  do.  It  is  particularly  well  told 
and  without  exaggeration.  The  marriage  of  Edith 
and  her  admirer,  founded  as  it  is  on  an  error,  and 
a  very  im{)ortant  one,  may  yet,  one  feels,  turn  out 
well  and  be  happy.  For  they  are  suited  to  one 
another  in  nature  and  in  education,  except  that 
he  has  more  of  a  scrt  of  superficial  culture  that 
impresses  her  and  delights  him  to  be  able  to  show. 

There  have  been  more  good  children's  books 
of  late  than  for  many  seasons  past,  but  I  feci 
rather  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Max  Bc*erbohm» 
who  savs  that  most  of  them  would  make  charmint! 
presents  for  adults.  I  think  he  is  right,  too,  in  his 
opinion  that  children  like  a  moral  in  their  tales, 
that  irresponsible  fantasy  does  not  delight  them. 
The  old  stories  went  perhaps  too  far.  Do  y«>u 
remcml)cr  when  even  Paul  Dombey  declines  to 
believe  that  a  little  boy  was  "gored  to  death 
by  a  mad  bull  "  for  "  teUing  a  story  "  .'  **  How,** 
says  the  young  scej)tic,  "couM  anyone  go  anti 
whisper  secrets  to  a  mad  bull  .'  I  don't  iK'lievc  it.'* 
Children  may  think  this  too  severe  a  punishment, 
though  there  is  a  certain  delight,  t(K>,  in  the  idea  of 
Foolish  Harriet  and  other  ancient  child  heroines 
l)cing  burnt  to  death  fv)r  disolwdience,  or  even 
(a  favourite  punishment)  catching  small-pox,  fnm^ 
vanity.  There  is  no  doubt  they  enjoy  a  little 
retributitm  in  their  literature.  Children  have  a 
strong  sense  of  justice,  and  there  are  few  that  do 
n(.t  prefer  to  read  of  "  naughty  "  children  rather 
than  **  goo<I  "  ones.  The  AWt'  NuafC i  Ark  (also 
pul>li>heil  by  John  Lane)  is  a  charming  lKM>k  of 
nonsense  of  a  school  now  becoming  familiar  -■ 
chiefly  the  natural  history  t)f  real  and  imaginary 
beast.s.  Ihe  rhymes  in  this  volume  are  not  vcr\' 
good ;  but  the  pictures  are  exactly  >\hat  they  should 
be,  anil  will  m.ike  it  |M)pul:ir. 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  spe.ik  of  a  deliciously 
humorous  volume,  Dan  Lcno — ///.»  luuik  (publLshett 
by  (rreening  and  Co.,  2o,  Cecil  Court).  Here  is  a 
quotation  from  his  '•  literary  chat  "  :  "I  am  never 
tired  of  reading  i\inidist'  Lost.  I'eihaps  that 's 
liecause  I  never  start  on  it  :  but  I  really  nmst  say  I 
think  it  is  one  of  Dickens'  failures  For  a  ])ure]y 
l\Tic  i>oet  like  him  to  set  out  to  write  a  twelve-act 
come<ly  t)f  manners  was  rash  and  ill-considered. 
He  should  have  stuck  to  conundrums,  like  hl«i 
friend  Pope."  Sphi.nx. 
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CURIOUS  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  BRITISH  GAME  BIRDS. 


By  H.   A.  BRYDEN. 


THE  partridge  is  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  nervousness  and  courage. 
Its  natural  fear  of  mankind  and  its  inces- 
sant dread  of  the  assaults  of  such  blcjod- 
thirsty  enemies  as  stoats,  weasels,  foxes, 
and  hawks,  are,  of  course,  well  known. 
Yet  few  creatures  are  more  truly  courage- 
ous. During  the  pairing  season  the  male 
partridge  is  one  of  the  most  pugnacious 
antl  determined  of  all  biriis,  and  the 
courage  and  devotion  shown  by  both  the 
parent  birils  in  defence  of  their  young  is, 
in  its  way,  almost  une(|ualled.  In  the 
days  when  kites  were  still  plentiful  in 
Britain,  Markwick,  a  reliable  (observer, 
has  placed  it  up(*n  record  that  he  has 
seen  the  old  birds  fly  up  at  this  most 
formidable  bird  of  prey,  "screaming  antl 
fighting  with  all  their  might "  in  order 
to  preserve  their  brood  from  its  assault. 
A  iien  partridge  will  stand  up  boldly 
in  defence  of  her  nestlings,  even  against 
so  bloodstained  and  terrifvin*^  a  marauder 
as  the  weasel  or  stoat.  In  passive  de- 
fence of  her  young  she  is  equally  brave, 
and  will  suffer  herself  to  be  carried  from 
her  nest  sooner  than  tle.sert  her  eggs  or 
nestlings.  Mr.  Macj)herson,  in  his  mcjno- 
graph  on  this  bird,  mentions  the  case  of 
a  sitting  hen  partridge  which  allowed  a 
schoolgirl  U)  pick  her  from  her  nej>t  and 
carry  her  home  in  her  apron,  a  distance  of 
a  mile.  Happily  the  order  was  at  once 
given  to  replace  her,  and  the  brave  mother 
not  only  quietly  resumed  her  seat  on  the 
nest,  but  in  ilue  time  hatched  out  a  cover 
of    partridges.      When     the     young    are 
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hatched  the  old  birtls  are  e(jually  courage- 
ous, and  will  practise  curious  shifts  and 
strategems  to  save  their  fledglings.  A 
partridge  has  been  seen  to  feign  itself 
wounded,  and  run  tumbling  and  apparently 
maimed  just  in  front  of  the  nose  of  a 
pointer  which  had  come  suddenly  upon 
its  brooil,  and  this  stratagem  was  not 
once  but  twice  enacted. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  in 
connection  with  partridge  life  is  the  fact 
that  during  the  nesting  season  the  hen 
bird  loses  for  the  time,  or  has  the  power 
of  suppressing,  the  strong  scent  which 
characterises  her  race.  And  it  would  seem 
that  the  nearer  a  bird  nests  to  a  path  or 
building,  the  greater  is  this  power  of 
suf)pression.  'I  his  curious  fact,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  is  common  to  grouse  and  other 
game  birds  also  tluring  the  nesting  period. 

Few  birds  make  tamer  or  more  interest- 
ing pets  than  the  j)artridge.  Years  ago 
a  Sussex  lady  had  a  tame  partridge,  which 
she  kept  about  her  for  many  seasons.  It 
came  into  her  possession  as  a  tiny  chick, 
and  displayed  extraordinary  affection  anil 
intelligence.  It  had  the  run  of  the  house, 
but  its  favourite  abiding  place  was  the 
dining-room,  where,  perched  on  the  back 
of  its  mistress's  chair,  it  was  in  her  pre- 
sence thoroughly  happy.  In  the  absence 
of  this  lady,  it  showed  undoubted  marks 
of  grief  ami  concern.  At  bedtime  it 
invariably  accompanied  its  mistress  uj>- 
stairs  and  took  up  its  position  near  the 
head  of  her  bed.  Other  instances  of  the 
successful  taming  of  young  partridges  are 
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well  authenticated.  It  is  a  fact  worth 
knowing  that  tame  partridges  kept  about 
a  place  in  the  country  are  useful  in  attract- 
ing a  stock  of  wild  birds  near  home.  The 
late  Mr.  Francis  Francis,  the  well-known 
angler  and  sportsman,  fully  established 
this  circumstance  at  his  place  in  South 
Bucks. 

Touching  the  liandsome  horse  -  shoe 
marking  which  is  so  often  found  to  adorn 
the  breast  of  our  English  birds,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  it  is  either  entirely  absent 
or  very  imj)erfectly  developed  in  the  full- 
grown  female.  It  distinguishes  the  adult 
male,  but  not  the  immature  male  bird  ; 
while  it  is,  curiously  enough,  to  be  found 
on  the  breast  of  the  young  female. 

Wliy  does  the  partridge  tower  ?  That 
is  a  question  once  hotly  debated,  but  now 
set  completely  at  rest.  A  towering  bird 
has  been  so  hit  that  it  suffers  from  an 
escape  of  blood  into  the  lungs  or  wind- 
j)ipe.  It  chokes,  and  in  its  piteous  desire 
for  air  flics  upward  and  upward  until  it 
can  fly  no  higher.  Then  it  falls,  rocket- 
like, to  earth,  and  is  found  stone  dead, 
usually  on  its  back. 

An  abnormally  dry  season  (preceded  by 
a  good  nesting  time),  such  as  those  of 
1893  '^^^^  '897,  suits  partridges  better  than 
any  other.  There  probably  never  were 
more  partridges  in  Britain  than  during  the 
shooting  season  of  the  latter  year.  (Gilbert 
White  long  ago  pointed  out  how  these 
birds  favour  a  parching  year.  *'  In  the  dry 
summers  of  1740  and  1741,"  he  says,  "  and 
for  some  years  after,  they  swarmed  to  such 
a  degree  that  parties  of  unreasonable 
sportsmen  killed  twenty,  and  sometimes 
thirty,  brace  in  a  day.*'  What,  I  wonder, 
would  our  modern  gunners  say  of  such  pro- 
digious bags  ?  And  what  would  Gilbert 
White  have  thought  of  the  makers  of  a  bag 
of  1458  partridges  in  a  single  day  of 
Hampshire  shooting,  a  record  made  in 
1897  ^^  ^^^  Grange,  Lord  Ashburton's 
place  in  that  county  ?  It  is  enough  to 
make  the  old  parson  -  naturalist  shift 
uneasily  in  his  quiet  grave  ! 

It  has  long  been  a  pleasant  and  a 
comfortable  belief  among  lovers  of  the 
pheasant  that  our  old  F^nglish  bird,  known 
to  our  ancestors  certainly  as  far  back  as 


Saxon  times,  came  originally  from  the 
Phasis,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing  into 
the  Black  Sea,  and  was  imported  into 
Britain  by  the  Romans  during  their 
occupation.  That  is  a  picturesque  belief, 
which  it  seems  cruel  indeed  to  shatter. 
Yet  the  recent  researches  of  palaeon- 
tologists seem  clearly  to  point'  to  the 
fact  that  this  s[)lendid  birtl  was  not  im- 
probably a  denizen  of  Britain  long  before 
the  Roman  conquest.  The  pheasant,  with 
its  magnificent  plumage  and  colouring, 
seems  at  first  sight  far  more  likely  to  be 
an  importation  from  the  gorgeous  East 
than  an  indigenous  dweller  beneath  the 
dull  skies  of  Albion  ;  and  yet  recent  dis- 
coveries of  fossil  remains  of  pheasants  in 
western  France  seem  to  indicate  clearly 
enough  that  these  birds  had  always  a  much 
wider  range  westward  and  northward  than 
has  been  hitherto  supposed.  The  old 
l^nglish  pheasant  {Phasianus  colchichus)  is 
identical  in  every  particular  with  the  bird 
known  to  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  and 
procured  by  them  from  the  banks  of  that 
river  of  Asia  Minor  (the  Phasis  of  the 
Ancients,  the  Rion  of  modern  maps),, 
from  which  the  bird  has  acquired  its 
European  name.  The  pheasant  is  still 
abundant  in  the  wild  state  among  the 
forests,  reeds,  and  thickets  fringing  the 
Black  Sea  jand  in  other  parts  of  South- 
Eastern  Europe.  In  this  country  it 
retained  its  purity  of  descent  uncon- 
taminated  for  many  hundreds  of  years, 
until,  in  fact,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  ring-necked,  or  Chinese, 
pheasant  was  introduced.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable  in  the  annals  of 
game  -  bird  life  than  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  ring  -  necked  pheasant  has 
spread  itself  abroad  and  imprinted  its 
characteristics  on  the  old  English  strain. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  it  is  now 
rare  to  see  a  cock  pheasant  in  this  country 
without  strong  traces  of  the  white  neck- 
ring  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  bird.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  somewhat  hard  matter 
to  fi::d  in  any  corner  of  these  islands  a 
real  old  Flnglish  pheasant,  uncontamin- 
ated  by  a  trace  of  the  Chinese  strain. 
Other  breeds  are  also  being  constantly 
introduced,  and  a  glance  at  a  poulterer's 
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shop  during  the  winter  months  will  often 
convince  the  spectator  interested  in  bird 
life  that  some  of  the  paler  pheasants 
before  him  are  neither  Phasianus  colchichus 
nor  its  ring-necked  ally,  nor  a  cross 
between  the  two,  but  a  fresh  blend  of 
these  and  others  of  the  numerous  pheasant 
family.  Happily,  the  old  English  breed 
is  being  again  strengthened  here  and 
there  by  importations  of  the  same  blood 
(/^  colchichus)  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Black  Sea  shores,  and  the  rich,  dark  breed 
of  Old  England  is  not  likely  to  be  entirely 
suppressed  or  supplanted. 

in  spite  of  the  coddling  with  which  the 
modern  pheasant  is  so  unduly  surrounded, 
its  natural  instincts  of  wildness  and  sus- 
picion are  so  deeply  implanted  that  a  few 
days  of  roaming  in  woodland  and  covert 
suffice  to  render  the  hen-reared  bird 
almost  as  truly  feral  as  its  wild -bred 
congeners.  A  curious  instance  of  the 
strange  nervousness  of  the  pheasant 
happened  many  years  ago  (1850)  in  the 
south  of  England.  When  the  terrible 
gunpowder  explosion  in  March  of  that 
3'ear  occurred  at  ^lessrs.  Curtis  and 
Harvey's  mills  at  Hounslow,  the  dull 
shock  and  concussion  were  felt  percep- 
tibly in  West  Sussex,  more  than  fifty  miles 
away.  And  it  was  remarked  by  ^Ir.  A.  E. 
Knox,  the  naturalist,  and  bv  a  number  of 
labourers  engaged  at  work  among  some 
coverts  in  that  i)art  of  the  county,  that  a 
loud  and  alarmed  crowing  proceeded  from 
the  pheasants  in  all  parts  of  the  wood  for 
many  minutes  after  the  explosion. 

The  cock  pheasant  has  been  described 
by  an  old  writer  as  *'  bold,  voracious,  and 
cruel,"  and  one  of  these  birds  has  been 
known  to  seize  a  tame  canary,  which  had 
escai)ed  from  its  cage,  and  after  rending 
it  with  its  strong  bill,  to  devour  it.  These 
birds  are  certainly  not  so  particular  in  the 
choice  of  their  food  as  might  be  expected. 
They  have  been  witnessed  feeding  on  a 
dead  carcase  in  the  evil  company  of  crows, 
and  there  is  a  curious  and  persistent 
legend  among  country  folk  that  they  will 
greedily  devour  toads  and  vet  will  not 
touch  a  frog.  That  they  assist  farmers 
materially  by  eating  vast  quantities  of 
grubs  and  insects  inimical  to  agricultun*. 


is  quite  certain.  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  a.  well- 
known  authority  on  these  birds,  has  stated 
that  in  the  crop  of  a  single  pheasant  no 
less  than  72*6  wire- worms  were  discovered, 
while  the  crop  of  another  contained  440 
grubs  of  the  crane-fly.  On  the  other  hand, 
pheasants  certainly  devour  at  times  large 
quantities  of  grain.  It  is  upon  record 
that  no  less  than  1606  grains  of  barley 
were  taken  from  the  crop  of  one  of 
these  birds  at  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  year 
1727.  The  increase  of  pheasants  in  these 
islands  during  the  present  century  has 
been  enormous.  Fourteen  years  ago  it 
was  computed  that  335,000  were  slain 
during  a  single  shooting  season.  That 
estimate  was  believed  at  the  time  to  be 
below  the  mark.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  probable  that  about  500,000  of  these 
birds  are  shot  each  year  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  red  grouse,  inhabiting  as  it  does 
some  of  the  wildest  and  most  romantic 
sccuiery  in  these  islands,  is,  as  a  sporting 
bird,  probably  productive  of  more  real 
pleasure  to  the  gunner  than  any  other 
of  our  game  birds.  It  is,  unlike  some 
others  of  its  family,  monogamous,  and 
has  further  the  peculiar  distinction  of 
being  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world 
than  (jreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  (irouse 
are,  as  befit  their  Highland  breeding, 
desperate  fighters  during  the  j)airing 
season.  So  furiously  do  they  wai^e  their 
contests  for  the  possession  of  the  hens 
that  severe  injuries  are  often  received,  and 
the  birds  are  maimed  and  even  blinded 
from  the  efiects  of  these  assaults. 

I'he  grouse  is,  like  most  of  the  game 
birds,  a  most  devoted  mother,  and  in  pro- 
tection of  her  young  will  brave  the  assaults 
of  what  to  her  must  be  ai)palling  foes.  A 
cock  grouse  has  been  seen  to  keej)  at  bay 
a  sparrow-hawk,  which  was  attempting  to 
seize  one  of  the  nestlings.  While  the  hen 
gathered  her  chicks  under  her,  the  cock 
dodged  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
exposed  his  breast  whenevi^r  the  hawk 
attempted  to  make  its  strike.  **  This," 
says  Mr.  J.  (t.  Millais,  to  whom  the 
incident  was  narrated  by  a  keeper  in 
Strath  Beauly,  "  lasted  for  some  five 
minutes,   till    the  hawk  became  disgusted 
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and  beat  a  retreat  witlioiit  havintr  circcted 
her  purpose." 

Red  grouse,  if  taken  youn<J^,  make  excel- 
lent pets,  and  are  extraordinarily  fearless. 
A  tame  cock  carouse  at  Lord  Tweedmouth's 
j)lace,  Guisachan,  in  Ross-shire,  made 
great  friends  with  one  of  the  dogs,  and 
used  frequently  to  ride  on  its  back.  lie 
was  once  taken  to  Oxfordshire,  but  seemed 
while  there  to  be  depressed  and  out  of 
spirits,  so  much  so  that  he  kvas  never  heard 
to  crow.  Sent  back  to  Scotland  again,  and 
enlarged  from  his  box  at  his  native  home 
in  the  Highlands,  he  instantly  ran  up  a 
grassy  hillock  and  crowed  loudly.  This 
bird  once  furiously  attacked  a  pointer, 
which  had  the  temerity,  while  ranging,  to 
approach  him  too  closely  upon  the  hill- 
side. 

In  many  p.irts  of  Scotland  anil  almost 
everywhere  in  the  north  of  Lngland  grouse 
now  lie  far  less  well  to  the  guns  than  was 
formerlv  the  case.  Whether  this  is  the 
result  of  much  drivini::  or  of  some  other 
cause  is  hardly  yet  decided  ;  probably  the 
great  increase  of  shooting  and  the  etlccts 
of  driving  have  much  to  do  with  the 
matter.  In  the  west  of  Ireland  grouse  lii^ 
absurdly  close,  quite  as  much  so  as  many 
of  the  francolins  in  Africa.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Mavo  and  (Jalwav  the  writer  has 
found  them  exceptionally  close-lying,  and, 
right  on  to  the  New  Year,  they  atVortl  there 
excellent  shooting  over  dogs. 

Black  game,  or  black  grouse,  are,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  a  vanishing  race  in  thes(*  islands. 
In  mosi  T^-^rts  of  England,  where  they  once 
abounded,  their  haunts  know  them  no 
more.  These  birds  are  j)eculiarly  depen- 
dent for  their  food-supply  upon  plants  and 
wild  fruits,  which  thrive  only  in  wild,  wa.ste, 
and  l)Oir;i:v  countrv.  The  constant  increase 

CO.  » 

of  cultivation  is,  therefore,  almost  solely 
answerable  for  the  steady  disappearance  of 
this  most  handsome  game  bird  from  locali- 
ties where  it  had  existed  foruntold  centuries. 
The  blackcock,  curiously  enough,  never 
seems  to  have  been  found  in  Ireland,  and 
attempl.s  to  acclimatise  the  race  there 
have  faileil.  luen  in  Scotland,  thesi! 
birds  are  sti-adily  (lisapj)earing,  and  upon 
estates  where,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  a 
hundred  braci!    were    secured    in    a   dav's 


shooting,  fifteen  brace  would  now  be 
considered  a  good  bag.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  about  blackgame  which  is  not 
generally  known.  When  fairly  under 
way,  these  birds  have  a  strong,  easy, 
and  rapid  flight,  but  they  will  never,  if 
they  can  help  it,  fly  down  wind,  a  direction 
which  their  cousins,  the  red  grouse,  usually 
l)refer.  Often,  sooner  than  endure  the 
discomfort  of  having  their  handsome  tail.s 
blown  about  by  a  strong  breeze,  they  will 
choose  to  face  the  gunners  and  submit  to 
their  fate,  or  will  remain  upon  a  wall  or 
tree  sooner  than  go  off  down  wind. 

Capercailzie,  the  most  gigantic  of  all 
our  game  birds,  were,  until  past  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  indigenous  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  C%)mmon  as  they  are  in  the 
j)ine-f()rests  of  North  and  Central  Europe, 
they  were  probably  never  very  abundant 
in  these  islands.  By  the  year  1760,  when 
the  last  indigenous  specimen  is  stated  to 
have  been  seen  in  the  woods  of  Strath- 
glass,  they  had  become  almost  extinct  in 
Scotland,  and  they  were  not  again  heard 
of  until  reintroduced  by  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane,  at  Taymouth,  in  Perthshire, 
in  1S36.  They  have  si)read  considerably 
since  that  period,  and  have  been  reintro- 
duced in  other  localities,  and  in  several 
])aris  of  Scotland  are  now  fairly  abun- 
ilant.  In  1888  one  was  killed  as  far 
south  as  Lord  Rosebery's  place  at  Dal- 
meny,  near  lulinburgh.  Capercailzie 
driving  is  first-rate  sport ;  the  great  birds 
come  down  wind  at  astounding  speed,  and 
take  a  gootl  deal  of  stoj)ping  even  by 
expert  gunners  who  know  their  habits 
and  fli.Lrht.  In  spring  the  male  bird 
clisplavs  himself  to  the  hens  very  much 
as  does  the  blackcock  ;  his  cry  at  this 
s:'ason  has  liecMi  compared  to  the  noise 
of  the  whetting  of  a  scythe.  When  perched 
upon  a  branch,  thus  uttering  his  amorous 
call,  the  bird  seems  quilts  oblivious  of 
what  is  passing  around  him,  and  is  often 
stalked  and  shot  by  the  gunners  of  North 
Iuiro|)e. 

The  capercailzie  is  nothing  like  so  good 
a  tal>le  bird  as  the  grouse  and  blackcock ; 
its  habit  of  feeding  upon  the  young  shoots 
of  j)ine  and  larch  imj)arts  a  bitter  flavour 
to  its  flesh,  which  is  by  no  means  palatable. 
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During  late  summer  and  autumn,  how- 
ever, when  the  birds  feed  much  upon  the 
berries  and  wild  fruits  of  the  forest,  the 
flesh  is  much  more  i)alatable,  and  a  young 
capercailzie  is  then  really  good  eating. 
As  a  rule,  these  birds  roost  in  trees,  but 
when  moulting,  they  are  compelled,  igno- 
miniousiy  enough,  from  lack  of  flying 
power,  to  take  refuge  on  the  ground.  In 
Austria,  capercailzie  are  shot  only  in  the 
spring,  and  then  the  cocks  alone  are  slain. 
Thev  are  very  abundant  in  the  forests 
there,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  in  April  of  1892  not  less  than  5143 
capercailzie  cocks  were  shot  in  that  country 
alone,  without  reckoning  Hungary.  The 
gigantic  •*  Cock  of  the  Wood,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  attains  to  the  size  of  a 
turkey,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  noblest 
and  handsomest  birds  of  the  forests  of  the 
north  of  Euroi)e. 

Ptarmigan,  or  white  grouse,  true  lovers 
of  the  mist  -  enshrouded  hillsides  and 
snowy  mountain  -  tops,  are  seldom  met 
with  at  a  lower  elevation  than  1500  ft. 
The  colouring  of  the  j)lumage,  which 
varies  from  j^ale  brown  and  white  in 
summer  to  j)ure  snow-white  in  winter,  is 
singularly  protective,  antl  the  bird  is,  upon 
its  own  ground,  most  diflicult  to  pick  out. 
In  fact,  the  scheme  of  plumage-colour, 
varying  as  it  does  from  month  to  month 
with  the  changing  effects  of  the  mountain- 
side, and  aflbrding  a  marvellous  pro- 
tective resemblance,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  beautiful  things  in  nature. 
Ptarmigan  are,  like  the  retl  gr(;use, 
monooamous.  Thev  assemble  in  c(jn- 
siderable  packs  or  coveys,  and  in  fine 
weather  are  the  easiest  of  all  game  binls 
to  approach,  the  gunner  often  being 
astonished  to  find  himself  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  very  binls  he  is  in 
search  of.  From  the  nature  of  the  hiii:h 
gnnind  they  fre(]uent  and  the  hard  climb- 
ing involved,  ptannigan  are  not,  however, 
very  poi)ular  game  with  any  but  the  most 
active  and  vigorous  pedestrians.  These 
birds  were  formerly  found  in  Wales  and 
Cumberland,  but  hav(^  been  for  some  time 
cvtinct  there.  Twenty  brace  of  ptarmigan 
iinv  he,  reck(jned  a  ltooiI  day's  bai^:  in  tlu^ 
JiritJsh    Isles,    but    if  the   gunner   should 


happen  to  be  on  the  Lofoten  Islands  in  a 
severe  winter,  when  the  ptarmigan  (fjeld- 
rypa)  migrate  in  immense  numbers  from 
the  mainland  of  Norway,  he  may  have  the 
chance  of  amassing  a  huge  bag. 

Quail  visit  Britain  in  far  .smaller  migra- 
tions than  of  old,  although  in  exception- 
ally dry  seasons  fair  numbers  of  these 
charming  little  game  birds  still  wing  their 
flight  to  these  shores.  In  1893,  after  a 
particularly  droughty  summer,  they  were 
shot  in  nearly  every  county  in  England. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  their 
appearance  is  far  less  common  than  it  used 
to  be.  Quail  are  not  fond  of  high  culti- 
vation, and  the  inevitable  changes  in  agri- 
culture have,  no  doubt,  had  something  to 
do  with  their  scarcity.  Rut  the  capture  of 
immense  quantities  of  these  birds  during^ 
the  migratory  periods  of  spring  and 
autumn  in  the  south  of  Europe  has 
had  probably  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  gradual  lessening  of  their  numbers. 
For  ages  the  island  of  Capri  has  been 
famous  for  the  enormous  numbers  of  quail 
caught  there.  The  principal  revenues  of 
the  bishop  and  some  of  the  convents 
largely  depended,  and,  I  believe,  still 
depend,  upon  the  capture  of  these  birds,, 
which  are  sent  thence  to  Naples.  'I'hc 
birds  are  taken  in  nets  set  upon  high  poles. 
A  good  season  lasts  about  three  weeks,  and 
sixty  or  eighty  years  ago  as  many  as  1 50,000 
were  taken  at  Capri  in  a  good  season.  At 
the  present  time  from  40,000  to  60,000  is 
considered  an  average  catch,  so  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  supply  is  gradually  but  very 
])erceptibly  falling  olT.  During  the  spring 
mii^ration  the  little  creatures  are  thin  and 
in  j)0()r  condition.  In  the  autumn  pas- 
sage, however,  after  the  high  feeding  of 
luirope,  they  are  plump  and  delicious 
eating,  as  experienced  gourmets  well  know. 
Quail  are  the  most  pugnacious  little 
creatures  imaginable.  They  were  used 
by  the  Creeks  and  Romans,  and  are  still 
used  by  the  Chinese  and  Italians,  as  we 
F2nglish  formerly  employed  fighting  cocks, 
and  desperate  battles  are  waged  over  a 
few  grains  of  seed  thrown  between  the 
little  game  birds. 

It   has  been  well   said   that   **  Here  to- 
day, i^one  t(^-inorrow  "  may  fairlv  be  called 
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the  motto  or  the  delicious  woodcock.  A 
certain  number  of  cock,  it  is  true,  breed 
in  the  British  islands,  but  the  vast  majority 
of  the  birds  found  within  our  borders  are 
shifty  migrants,  of  whose  presence  you  can 
never  be  secure.  To  -  day  they  may  be 
seen  in  numbers  in  a  favourite  covert, 
yet  to-morrow  not  a  cock  may  be  found 
within  a  scoie  of  miles.  If  vou  know  that 
woodcock  are  about,  lose  not  an  hour  if 
you  are  wise,  but  take  your  gun  and  go  in 
search  of  them.  They  are,  in  truth,  the 
most  evanescent  of  birds.  Thev  arrive 
upon  our  coasts  oftt^n  so  lean  and  storm- 
tossed  that  they  lie  utterly  exhausted  for 
some  hours,  scarcely  able  to  move.  They 
have  been  known  to  drop  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  churchvard — nay,  in  the 
very  streets  of  Rye,  in  Sussex.  A  pair 
took  refuge,  in  1799,  during  a  gale  of 
wind,  on  the  Glory  man-of-war,  then 
cruising  in  the  Channel.  They  migrate 
fiom  the  North  of  Europe  to  Britain, 
usually  towards  the  end  of  Octcjber,  and 
remain  with  us  until  March,  when  thev 
seek  their  accustomed  breeding  grounds 
in  Scandinavia,  Russia,  and  elsewhere. 
Their  southerly  migration  extends  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  North  Africa,  while 
eastward  they  are  to  be  found  as  far 
distant  as  Jaj)an.  The  flight  of  this 
bird  during  migration  must  be  enor- 
mously swift.  A  well  -  fed  woodcock 
seldom  weiglis  much  more  than  twelve 
ounces  ;  yet,  in  the  year  1796,  the  keeper 
of  the  lighthouse  upon  the  Hill  of  Howth, 
in  Ireland,  found  a  pane  of  glass,  more 
than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  broken 
by  one  of  these  birds,  which,  attracted  by 
the  strong  light,  had  flown  against  the 
pane.  Tlie  unfortunate  bird  struck  with 
such  violence  that  its  bill,  head,  breast- 
bone, and  both  wings  were  all  found  to 
be  completely  smashed.  Woodcock  feed 
almost  solely  at  night,  and  by  consequence 
lie  up  closely  during  the  day  in  those  snug 
harbourages,  in  warm  and  sheltered  wood- 
lantls,  to  which  they  arc  so  partial.  Their 
food  consists  almost  entirely  of  worms, 
Urvce,  small  water  and  mud  insects, 
beetles,  and  the  like.  Thev  have  inordi- 
nate  appetites,  and  with  their  long   bills 


bore  countless  holes  in  search  of  food  in 
the  soft  places  to  which  they  repair. 
The  digestive  process  of  this  bird  is 
extraordinarily  rapid.  A  tame  wood- 
cock, which  had  breal>fasted  in  the 
morning  upon  half  a  flower-pot  full  of 
worms,  was  found  the  same  afternoon  with 
its  stomach  perfectly  empty,  while  the 
viscera  contained  no  perceptible  trace  of 
its  ample  breakfast.  What  would  not  the 
confirmed  diner-out  give  for  such  digestive 
organs  7  Only  one  other  bird,  the 
Locust  Bird,  of  South  Africa,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  equals  the  woodcock  in  this 
respect.  The  Locust  Bird,  sometimes 
called  Nordmann's  Pratincole,  one  of  the 
plover  family,  preys  in  enormous  numbers 
on  the  mighty  swarms  of  locusts  which 
devastate  South  Africa,  and  is  provided  by 
nature  with  astonishing  digestive  powers. 

The  woodcock  is  a  most  tender  mother, 
and  has  the  curious  habit  of  carrying  its 
young,  one  at  a  time,  from  its  nesting- 
place  to  and  from  some  chosen  feeding- 
ground.  The  baby  woodcocks  are  held 
suspended  between  the  claws,  and  pressed 
closely  against  the  mother  bird's  breast 
and  stomach. 

The  West  of  Ireland,  with  its  soft,  moist 
climate  and  freedom  from  frost,  is,  and  has 
always  been,  a  favourite  winter  resort  of 
woodcock,  (jreat  bags  are  still  frequently 
made  there  in  good  seasons.  At  Lord 
Ardilaun*s  place,  Ashford,  in  County  Gal- 
way,  for  instance,  as  many  as  365  of  these 
biriis  have  been  secured  by  six  guns  in 
four  days*  shooting  ;  while  173  cock  have 
fallen  to  the  same  number  of  guns  in  a 
single  January  day.  After  all,  however, 
these  bags,  made  with  the  finest  of  modern 
breech-loading  weapons,  are  scarcely  equal 
to  the  score  of  the  Earl  of  Clermont,  in 
County  Cavan,  in  1802,  with  a  pair  of 
flint-lock  guns.  For  a  wager  of  300  guineas 
that  nobleman  shot,  without  difliculty,  in 
the  course  of  the  morning,  fifty  couple  of 
woodcock,  and  easily  won  his  money.  At 
that  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  cock 
were  extraordinarily  plentiful  in  Ireland, 
and  were  sold  for  the  price  of  one  penny 
a-piece,  plus  the  expense  of  powder  and 
shot. 
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**  A  H,  Signore,"  and  the  old  sacrist 
Jr\.  shook  his  head  in  reverential  awe, 
**  that  is  a  long  story." 

I  was  **  doing  "  one  of  the  churches  in 
Rome,  and  turned  suddenly  from  some 
unique  specimens  of  frescoes  by  Guido 
Reni  to  ask  the  meaning  of  a  vacant  niche 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  of  Santa 
Maria.  The  church  was  so  full  of  the 
priceless  enrichments  of  almost  every  age 
that  I  wondered  why  such  a  large  space 
as  the  niche  I  pointed  out  should  be 
left  blank.  Not  a  sign  of  mural  painting 
even,  and  for  a  statue  it  was  the  place  in 
the  whole  chapel,  as  a  window  opposite 
threw  a  soft  light  right  on  it,  which  now 
only  revealed  the  barrenness. 

*'  Why,  what  can  have  been  the  reason 
for  leaving  such  a  place  vacant  without 
even  an  attempt  at  decoration !  '*  I 
exclaimed  in  surprise. 

"Ah,  Signore,  it  is  a  long  story.  You 
have  heard  of  Andreas  Krizzo  ?  " 

**  No,  never,"  I  replied. 

I  saw  that  my  guide  regarded  me  with 
surprise  and  disai)proval,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  pity  glimmered  in  his  sleepy  dark 
eyes. 

**  Ah,  Santa  Maria  !     It  is  sad." 

I  was  uncertain  whether  this  remark 
was  in  reference  to  my  ignorance  or  the 
story  itself ;  and  as  the  old  man  seemed 
inclined  to  go  off  into  a  day-dream  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  remind  him  of  my 
presence. 

"  What  is  sad  }  "  I  asked. 

'*  Scusdte,  Signore.   What  was  I  saying  ?  " 

*'  The  story  of  Andreas  Erizzo,  I  want 
you  to  tell  me,"  and  T  pointed  to  the  vacant 
niche. 


"'  Scnsdtt\  Signore,  1  was  thinking"  (I 
felt  strongly  inclined  to  say  he  was  sleep- 
ing), "  but  it  will  not  interest  you  English 
Protestant.  Basta !  it  will  not  interest 
you,"  he  repeated  slowly,  **  and  you  will 
not  believe  it.  Why  should  I  tell  you  ? 
Protestant!  Che peccaio!''  7kii<\  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

I  felt  I  had  the  chance  of  learning  some- 
thing, and  fearing  that  my  tone  might 
have  struck  him  as  flippant,  and  that 
I  had  thereby  offended  the  sensitive  old 
man,  I  asked  him  to  supplement  this 
neglected  portion  of  my  education  with 
a  gravity  befitting  the  difficulty  of  the 
situation. 

**  Well,"  he  answered,  "  I  cannot  now 
tell  you  ;  perhaps  some  other  time  when 
you  come.  I  must  now  say  my  Mass  for 
the  day." 

1  was  more  anxious  than  ever  (I  am 
always  on  the  look-out  for  something 
of  historical  or  romantic  interest),  and  I 
was  determined  to  let  nothing  stand  in 
the  way,  so  I  j)ressed  the  old  priest  to 
name  a  time  and  I  would  come.  I  saw 
him  give  me  a  searching  glance,  and  I 
must  say,  though  I  am  not  a  religious 
man,  there  was  a  beauty  in  his  face,  a 
calm  confidence  that  vvas  not  without  its 
effect  even  upon  my  indifference. 

**  It  is  impossible  for  me  now  to 
tell  you  the  old  tale  of  Andreas,  but  as 
you  are  anxious,  you  may  come  to  the 
sacristy  after  siesta  to-day,  and  you  shall 
hear." 

I  thanked  him,  and  assured  him  of  my 
deep  obligation. 

**  Va  bene  I  A  nvederci  !'*  he  replied, 
and  left  me. 
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I  had  arranged  to  meet  some  friends  of 
mine  that  afternoon,  but  business  before 
pleasure,  so  I  wrote  and  put  them  off. 
With  my  usual  obstinacy,  1  was  determined 
to  hear  the  history  of  the  vacant  niche. 
It  always  gave  a  good  finish  to  any  holiday 
of  mine  when  I  could  reckon  up  useful 
material  at  the  end.  So  when  1  thought 
my  friend  had  had  fair  time  tor  his  siesta, 
I  walked  up  to  the  church  and  knocked  at 
the  sacristy  door. 

My  summons  was  answered  by  a  younger 
priest,  to  whom  I  explained  the  object  of 
my  errand.  He  was  very  polite,  and 
invited  me  to  enter,  but  I  detected  a 
smile  playing  over  his  face  when  I 
broached  the  subject  of  the  niche. 

'*Ah,  yes,'*  he  said  in  excellent  English, 
"the  father  is  a  good  narrator  of  the 
popular  legend,  but  1  wonder  he  mentionetl 
it,  as  the  last  of  your  countrymen  who  was 
here  offended  him  deeply  by  laughing;  but" 
(and  he  bowed  with  true  Italian  grace)  **  I 
am  detaining  you.  Follow  me,  please. 
You  will  find  Father  Clement  iii  the 
chapel  of  Santa  Maria.  He  is  always 
there  unless  he  is  sleeping  or  eating," 
and  he  conducted  me  through  a  corridor 
to  the  entrance  of  the  church. 

Father  Clement  saw  me,  but  greeted  me 
with  only  moderate  cordiality. 

**  You  have  come,  then,"  he  said.  *'  I 
did  not  expect  you  ;  and  now  perhaps  you 
will  be  grievously  disappointed,  but,  at 
all  events,  your  coming  here  is  a  proof  of 
a  sincerity  which  I  doubted." 

"  I  am  afraid,  father,  my  manner  this 
morning  was  perhaps  not  so  reverent  as  it 
should  have  been,  but  1  am  young  and 
careless.  However,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  apolo^-y,"  and  I  bowed  deferentially. 

'*  Unfortun.'it(»ly,  apologies  ex])lain  what 
they  do  not  alter,  but  as  you  have  come  I 
will  tell  vou  what  vou  ask.  Will  vou  i)lease 
sit  down  .-' "  and  taking  a  seat  opposite  to 
me,  he  began — 

**  Many,  many  years  ago,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  an  age  of  greater  piety  than 
this,  when  angels  did  at  times  condescend 
to  visit  us,  and  even  worship  in  this 
church,  a  young  babe  was  one  day  left  at 
the  sacristy.  A  cavalier,  who  would  take 
nc  Jeijial,  entered,  saying  he  was  off  to 


the  wars,  and  the  Church  must  take  the 
child.  If  he  came  back  he  would  pay 
handsomely,  if  not — well,  the  Church 
must  make  the  best  of  the  bargain.  Ah, 
Signore,  they  were  lawless  as  well  as  pious 
days,  and  the  Church  was  often  at  the 
mercy  of  her  wayward  sons,  but  the  good 
fathers  took  the  child,  a  laughing,  merry 
lad  of  about  a  vear  in  a2:e. 

**  *  Baptize  the  child  and  call  him 
Andreas,*  and  the  cavalier  galloped  off. 
As  he  never  came  back,  no  doubt  he  was 
killed  in  the  wars. 

"  The  boy  grew  up  and  soon  became  a 
great  favourite  here.  In  due  course  he 
was  made  a  chorister,  and  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  good  fathers  to  make  him 
a  priest,  but  he  was  ever  in  trouble.  Xo 
sooner  was  he  forgiven  than  he  was  in 
mischief  again.  But  he  was  clever.  All 
day  long  he  would  roam  about  cutting  at 
ever^'thing  with  his  knife.  See!"  (And  he 
pointed  to  some  grotesque  carving  on  his 
chair.)  **  This  was  his  work  when  a  lad. 
There  were  many  similar  chairs,  for  he 
carved  everything  he  could  lay  hands 
on,  but  they  were  taken  away  one  by  one. 
Still,  we  have  pieces  of  his  work  here  and 
there,  but  fragmentary  only.  One  day — a 
great  festal  day  it  was,  and  a  cardinal  sang 
Mass — what  does  Andreas  do  but  cut  a 
wicked  caricature  of  the  good  Cardinal  on 
the  panel  of  his  Kminence*s  carriage. 
They  show  it  now  in  the  library  of 
S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.  The  good 
fathers  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  the 
cardinal  laughed.  *  Come  here,  my  boy. 
Whv  did  vou  do  this  .^  Tell  me  now, 
trulv.* 

*'  *  Because  I  did  not  wish  to  be  a 
priest,'  answered  the  graceless  youth. 
One  of  the  fathers  explained  as  far  as 
he  was  able. 

**  *  The  lad  shall  not  be  j)ressed  against 
his  will,'  said  the  cardinal. 

"*\Vhat  is  it  you  wish  to  be,  my 
son  .'' ' 

**  *  A  sculptor,  good  cardinal,'  he  replied. 

**  *  So  thou  shalt.  1  will  make  arrange- 
ments for  thee  to  attend  the  .studio  of 
Lorenzo  Bernini,'  and  he  drove  off. 

**  The  fathers  rebuked  the  lad,  but  he 
never   slept   until   the   messenger   of  the 
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rurdiiial    came   to  take  him  away.     Still,  sonaftcrall.     Hl' was  a  womifrful  sculptor. 

the   old   place    had  a  larpe   share  in  his  but  above  all  he  excc'lle<l  in  his  first  art  of 

hi^art ;  and  often  he  would  come  in  after  carving  in  wood ;  afterwards,  with  llic  aid 

y.-ars,  and    tell    of  all  he  had  done  and  of  colours,  he  would  make  it  lifelike.    <>ii,> 

what  lie  had  seen.     Vi-s !  he  was  a  win-  day  he  came  to  the  .'sacristy,  and  t.ai.1  a 

nin,!,'    lad.      Suon    he    save    evidence   of  statue  of  the  Santa   Maria  would  be  his 

marvellous    aliility,   of  work   which    they  K'ft  to  the  church,  and  it  was  to  stand  in 

said    did    rival    even    that    of    his   great  the  niche  ahove  us. 

master.     When    ihe    ^reat    Ifemini    died,  "  Well,   as   I    said.  Andreas  refused  all 

.\ndreas    siitceeded    him  by  acclamation,  other  work.     ■  Not  until  my  gift  is  finished 


,/  /  /,-;> 


He    «a>    then     a     tall,    handsome    v.-ilth.  will  I  do  aiiuhiii-  else.'  wa- Ins  answer  to 

who.  ill  s|.ii.-  of  all  su.\v-s,  slill   |Kiid   his  re.|Ue>ls   and   order.s.      Me  shut  himself  tip 

weekly    vJMl     lo     ill.'     .<a.ri-lv.       He    was  and  lal...ur.>d  iiices^aiillv   f<.r   two  months, 

tea-led  and  feted  l.v  the  iiol.iliiv  and  the  From    murnin!:   till    iiiC'ht    lie  was  in  his 

prince,  n{  tlie  Clmreh.  and  afhr'lhe  death  sHidi<,,  hn-v  on   tlu>   .-lalne    which    was   lo 

of  liernini    ea.  h    ehiireh.  as  wel!  as  everv  he   placed    in    pusiti.m   on   the  Festival  of 

nol.leofii.,ie.  o.ni]H.teii  lo  !ia\e  him  w-ork  the   .\ssuiii].ti<.n.       .Maiivofthe  hi.;;hesl  ill 

f.ir    ih.-m.      lint    he    retiiM-d    all    re.|Mesls.  the  fhnreh  ami   among 'the  nol.les  vi.siled 

'  N..  :   nol      My  tirsl  -real   w.irk.'  he   said.  hmi.  .-ind   heij.ijed   lo   see  tlie   r.-sult  of  his 

'shall    he   something  for    mv    old    horn.-.'  genius,     l.tit    to    all     he     s;ave     the    .same 

'nj.;|»ople— ahl  thevwere,-',  pleas..d,and  answer— '  (In    [he  festal   dav.   uixl    not   till 

the  ;,'o„d  talhers.  ihee  said   he  was  a  true  then.      Have  patience  with  'liie.' 
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*'  Various  and  many  were  the  conjec- 
tures whether  the  Blessed  Virgin  would  be 
represented  standing  or  sitting,  whether 
she  would  hear  in  her  arms  the  good 
Jesus.  And,  my  son,  as  you  know, 
when  people  begin  to  guess  they  soon 
begin  to  imagine,  and  imagination  and 
superstition  are  clcjsely  allied.  One  is 
parent  lo  the  other.  So  it  was  an 
easy  transition  from  the  strange  to  the 
marvellous,  and  from  the  marvellous  to 
the  miraculous.  A  rumour  spread  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  herself  actually  assisted  in 
the  work  by  a  revelation  of  herself.  Other 
stories  told  of  peoj)le  who  had  seen  her 
approach  when  the  streets  were  veiled  in 
darkness.  Night  after  night  the  studio 
was  a  blaze  of  light,  and  many  believed 
that  it  was  no  earthly  illumination. 

*' Again  and  again  cartlinals  and  princes 
called  and  beggcul  for  a  private  view  of 
the  blessed  statue.  Wait  till  Assumption 
J)Ly,'  said  Anilreas,  *  then  all  shall  see.* 

**  Other  stories  wen^  circulated.  An 
evil-living  woman  said  she  saw  the  Devil 
gliding  along  under  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  street  adjacent  to  his  studio.  Soon 
others  saw  him  enter  the  studio.  Then  a 
boatman  swore  that,  passing  up  the  river, 
he  saw  from  his  bark  Andreas  put  a 
hooded  figure  into  a  skiff  and  row  up  the 
stream,  but  the  boatman  himself  was  too 
much  afraid  to  follow.  Kxcitement  begets 
excitement,  and  the  Holy  Father  was 
called  upon  to  interfere.  Crowds  blocked 
the  street  U)  stare  at  the  outside  of  the 
studio.  Andreas  replied  to  the  Holy 
Father  as  he  had  answereil  others : 
'  Assumption  Da}-,  not  before  '  ;  and  if  the 
mass  of  peo])le  were  not  cleared  from  the 
street  and  the  thoroughfare  ke])t  free,  he 
would  smash  the  statue  and  sink  it  in  the 
river. 

"  For  a  time  thr  people  ceaseil  to 
annoy,  but  the  excitement  was  even 
greater.  Rich  and  poor  alike  made  it  the 
one  topic  of  conversation.  Work  in  the 
city  came  to  a  standstill.  Demands  were 
made  that  Andreas  should  be  arrested  and 
burnt,  while  others  maintained  that  he 
had  sold  himself  to  the  Devil,  and  that  he 
(night  to  be  drownetl,  for  fire  would  not 
hurt  liim.     Slowly  the  days  crept  on  to  the 


great  Festival  of  the  Assumption.**  Here 
my  old  friend  stopped  and  shivered. 

"  Signore,'*  he  said,  **the  church  gets 
cold.  Come,  I  will  finish  in  the  sacristy.**  He 
looked  faint  and  ill,  and  he  gladly  accepted 
my  aid  to  walk  along.  He  had  told  the 
story  with  so  much  earnestness,  accom- 
panied with  all  the  usual  Italian  gestures, 
that  the  dear  old  man  was  almost 
exhausted.  The  younger  man  to  whom  I 
had  spoken  on  my  first  arrival  at  the 
sacristy  quickly  procured  some  wine, 
which  his  senior  .sipp:?d  leisurely,  while 
his  companion  gently  remonstrated  with 
him  for  staying  so  long  in  the  church.  I 
could  see  that  there  was  great  affection 
between  the  two. 

*'  Pa/er  carissimus  !  you  must  take  more 
wine  befcjre  you  speak  again."  The  old 
man  would  have  waved  it  back,  but  the 
younger  insisted,  and  then  placed  a  cushion 
at  the  back  of  the  chair  for  him  to  lean 


agamst. 


**  Where  was  1  't  Ah,  yes,  the  great 
Festival  of  the  Assumption  came  round 
and  the  excitement  was  intense  ;  but  on 
the  eve  the  impatience  of  the  people  could 
be  kept  under  restraint  no  longer,  but  burst 
fcjrth,  and  a  vast  mob  went  in  a  body  to 
the  studio  and  demanded  the  statue.  For 
a  long  time  Andreas  heeded  them  not,  but 
the  crowd  grew  and  grew  and  the  reports 
concerning  the  artist  were  repeated,  with 
fresh  additions.  Soon  the  mob  was  rein- 
forced by  some  of  the  Holy  Father*s 
guards,  who  hammered  on  the  door  and 
swore  thev  would  break  it  in "  unless  he 
acceded  to  their  tlemands. 

'*  Andreas  appeared,  and  in  great  anger 
reminded  them  of  his  promise,  and  begged 
a  few  more  hours  so  that  he  might  execute 
the  last  touches.  They  replied  that  he 
could  do  that  in  the  church.  The  dense 
mass  swayed  like  an  angry  sea.  *  Ver}' 
well,  then,*  said  Andreas,  *  you  shall  have 
your  way,  but  it  shall  not  be  uncovered  in 
the  street.*  That  he  made  them  promise. 
He  called  for  the  clergy  of  the  church  to 
which  the  statue  was  going,  and  the  good 
fathers  came  forward,  for  they  also  were 
in  the  crowd — and  so,  surrounded  with 
torches,  and  preceded  by  crosses  and 
banners,  amidst   the  solemn  chanting  of 
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a  litany,  the  Santa  Maria  was  slowly  drawn 
to  her  destination,  closely  covered  up, 
with  Andreas  steadying  it  on  the  carriage. 

**  Then  comes  a  wonderful  part.  When 
the  cortege  arrived,  Andreas  said  he  alone 
should  place  her  in  the  niche,  and  the 
dense  crowd  .vas  locked  out,  but  only  for 
a  short  space  of  time.  How  he  got  the 
statue  up  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  no 
one  knows  ;  it  is  a  mystery.  But  when 
the  people  entered,  one  loud  burst  of 
admiration  was  succeeded  by  a  deep 
reverential  hush,  and  simultaneously  the 
people  sank  on  their  knees.  Yes,  the 
Holy  Virgin  had  indeed  descended  to  sit 
in  person  for  the  work,  and  who  would 
deny  the  miracle  }  *  What  life  !  What 
celestial  beauty !  *  the  priests  whispered 
as  they  gazed  awe-stricken  at  tlie  work  of 
their  young  friend.  *  See,  see,  it  moves  ! ' 
cried  the  crowd,  and  the  fact  was  attested 
by  the  many  hundreds  in  the  cliurch. 

**Then  Andreas  sliouted  aloud  :  'All 
must  now  depart,  for  the  work  must  be 
finished  for  the  Blessed  P\*stival.' 

**  Silently  and  awe-stricken,  tlie  vast  mass 
withdrew;  for  such  had  been  the  delight  of 
the  people  that  they  became  as  children, 
and  Andreas  could  do  what  lie  liked  with 
them.  His  wonderful  genius  had  niasli'red 
them.  It  was  indeed  a  triumph  for  the 
lad  in  the  church  which  had  been  his 
home  tor  so  many  years.  The  priests 
crowded  round  him   with  congratulations. 

"  '  (jo  quickly,'  he  replied.  *  I  must 
finish  before  the  morning,'  an^i  reluct- 
antly they  withdrew,  with  many  a  glance 
at  his  Santa  Maria." 

"  Take  some  more  wine,  father,"  said 
the  young  j)riest.  "  You  are  exliausting 
yourself."  Father  Clement  took  a  few 
sips,  and  there  was  a  tenderness  in  his 
eyes  which  spoke  of  a  deep  affection  for 
his  brother  cleric  as  he  handed  him  back 
the  cup,  and  who  smiled  in  re])ly. 

'*  My  story  is  nearly  finished.  I  wish  I 
did  not  get  so  excited,  but  I  cannot  help 
it.  I  seem  to  have  seen  the  whole  scene. 
It  is  so  real  to  me. 

"  Well,   next  morning,  at  a  very   early 

hour,  before  the   good  fathers  were  astir, 

they  were   wakened    by   the    cries   of  the 

people  (\^ger  for  admission,  but  when  they 


entered  the  church  for  the  first  Mass,  and 
with  bated  breath  approached  the  chapel 
to  look  at  the  statue,  they  were  dumb  with 
amazement,  for  the  Santa  Maria  was  gone 
and  the  niche  was  vacant ;  and  while  they 
gazed,  an  acolyte  shouted  in  terror, 
*  Andreas  ! '  and  pointed  to  another  part 
of  the  church.  There  was  the  artist  lying 
quite  dead,  quite  cold.  Life  had  been 
extinct  some  hours. 

**  The  people  were  admitted,  but  it  was 
to  poor  Andreas'  funeral.  It  was  a  sad 
day  for  the  funeral.  The  people  had  been 
wild  n'ith  joy  the  night  before ;  now  they 
beat  their  breasts  in  their  grief.  Ah,  poor 
Andreas ! " 

For  a  time  the  old  man  was  quite  over- 
come. 

*'  Poor  Andreas ! "  I  repeated  softly ;  **  but 
what  did  it  all  mean  }  " 

With  an  effort  he  again  proceeded — 

"  Ah  !  you  do  not  understand.  Andreas* 
heart  was  broken,  for  the  angels,  when 
they  saw  this  statue  perfected,  carried  it 
away.  You  see,  it  was  too  perfect  to 
remain  among  sinful  mortals.  It  was  too 
divine,  so  they  carried  it  away.  Andreas 
could  not  live  after  the  loss  of  his  beau- 
tiful idol." 

''  But,"  I  said,  "  how  did  he  die  }  What 
was  the  cause  of  his  death  }  Were  there 
no  marks }  May  it  not  have  been,"  1 
hesitated  to  use  the  word,  **  suicide  }  " 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  old  man's 
reproachful  look. 

*'  No,  my  son,  as  the  reward  for  his 
work  one  of  the  good  angels  kissed  him, 
and  the  divine  kiss  drew  forth  his  expiring 
spirit. 

'*  We  buried  him  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Did  1  show  you  the 
inscription  in  the  pavement  ?  Ah,  well, 
you  can  n\id  it  for  yourself." 

The  look  of  reproach  gave  place  to  a 
sweet  heavenly  smile,  as  if  he  had  indeed 
seen  the  vision  of  angels  himself,  as  with 
a  murmured  blessinij:  and  a  soft  "  Dormi 
bene,"  he  shook  my  hantl  and  left 
me  to  seek  his  couch.  He  was  followed 
by  his  companion,  who  motioned  me  to 
remain. 

*'  A  curious  story,"  I  remarked  by  way 
of  opening  the  conversation  as  soon  as  the 
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young  priest  entered  the  room.  "  Does 
Father  Clement  really  believe  it  ?  " 

■'  Very  curious  until  you  hear  the 
cxpliiTiaiion  ;  but  perhaps  you  do  not  care 
to  be  disillusioned."  I  saw  he  meant  to 
ignore  m)-  question. 

"There  is  an  explanation,  then  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  answered  wilh  a  smile 
at  my  question,  "  there  is  a  sequel,  or, 
at  least,    another  chapter,    which    Father 


much  time  on  my  hands  the  library-  here  is 
my  favourite  haunt,  and  a  few  months  ago 
I  came  across  some  old  manuscripts  that 
had  evidently  been  the  private  papers  of 
some  priest  who  had  gone  before  us  in  the 
work  here.  We  have  many  such  packages. 
You  see,  when  a  priest  dies  it  is  very  rarely 
that  any  relatives  come  forward,  unless  he 
be  a  cardinal  or  hold  some  high  office,  so 
his  papers  are  tied  up  and  put  away  in  the 
lumber-room  adjoining  the    library;    and 


Clement  omitted,  and  which  throws  cun- 
siderable  light  on  the  incident." 

'■  I  hope  I  am  not  detaining  you,  l)ut  1 
should  like  to  know  the  secjuel,  if  1  am  not 
keeping  vou  from  other  more  imjiortant 
duties,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  indeed  pleased  to  have  someone 
to  talk  to,"  he  answered,  with  a  sigh  as  I 
thought.  "  Father  Clement  always  retires 
very  early,  and  I  find  the  evenings  long. 
He  is  a  saint  if  ever  there  was  one  on 
this  earth.  He  does  not  know  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you.  His  is  the  popular 
<torv.  I  came  across  the  other,  the  sequel 
as  yen  call  it,  quite  hv  accident.     With  so 

Xo.  186.     March  1899 


like  to  spend  .lome 
urn,"  I    remarked: 


■  suggestion 
scholar," 

ventured  as  a  hint  that  an  invitation  woul 
be  acceptable. 

"  Yes,  but  these  papers  are  all  writtc 
in  an  abbreviated  monkish  Latin,  whic 
varies  with  each  decade.  At  times  I  ai 
puzzled.  Deciphering  ihem  is  almost  a 
art  by  itself ;  but  you  are  welcome  to  con 

"The  story  told  you  by  Father  Clemet 
Q  Q 
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is,  I  think,  accurate-enough  as  regards  his 
early  history,  but  Andreas  being  a  hand- 
some man  as  well  as  a  geniiis,  half  the 
ladies  in  Rome  vera  in  love  with  him.  His 
story  was  a  romantic  one,  and  his  success 
so  marvellous  we  cannot  wonder.  The 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Rome  at  that 
time  was  a  daughter,  the  only  child  and 
heiress,  of  the  great  Duke  Orsini.  She 
was  a  proud  dame,  with  all  the  patrician 


to  everyone  else,  encouraged  Andreas  m 
his  expressions  of  love  and  devotion. 
Marriage,  of  course,  wa^  out  of  the  qne*- 
tion  ;  indeed,  her  father,  who  may  perhaps 
have  noticed  something,  insisted  upon  her 
accepting  a  Neapolitan  prince  as  a  snitor 
for  her  hand,  but  Julia,  as  she  was  c:alled, 
and  Andreas  were  not  to  be  baulked.  She 
had  revealed  to  him  the  real  state  of  her 
heart,  and  Andreas  formed  his  plan. 


pride  of  her  race,  and  something  more 
besides,  so  cnntemporan'  histor>'  says.  In 
those  days,  as  ion  arc  no  diinlil  aware, 
there  was  a  sovereignty  of  art,  and  sculptors 
and  painters  were  admitted  as  guests  into 
princely  households.  If  they  presumed — 
well,  a  thrust  with  the  rapier  or  the  hired 
dagger  of  the  assassin  solved  the  difficulty. 
ITie  lions  were  fc-ted  as  long  as  they  were 
harmless,  but  death  was  the  cost  of  any 
forgetfulness  on  their  part  of  the  deference 
due  to  jtairician  rank. 

"  Strange  to  say,  the  lady,  who  was  cold 


•Mslrr.l  Ihr  smiu,-  lo  pi,\ts. 

'■  liver}'  evening  she  stole  out  to  visit 
him  in  his  studio.  She  was,  of  course, 
always  disguised.  You  will  understand 
now  Father  Clement's  allusions  lo  the 
sirangr  visits.  No  doubt  it  flattered  her 
laiiyship  to  be  beloved  by  the  first 
genius  in  Rome.  So  well  was  the  setret 
maintained  that  for  two  whole  months 
the  lovers  were  able  lo  see  each  other 
nearly  ever)'  night.  Where  the  old  priest 
got  his  material  from  1  do  not  know.  I 
am  merely  telling  you  as  1  have  read  his 
manuscripts." 
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"  Perhaps  he  may  have  been  in  the 
secret,"  I  Ruggesteti. 

"  Possibly.  Her  marriage  with  the 
prince  was  to  take  place  during  the  week 
following  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption," 
he  went  on.  "ami  as  I  have  said,  so  care- 
fully was  the  lovers'  scheme  carried  out 
that  she  w.is  with  him  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  festival  itself.  Only  by  the  genius  of 
Andreas  was  the  secret  preserved  then, 
and  the  reputation  of  Julia  saved.  When 
thi-  crowd  suddenly  appeared  and 
demanded  the  statue,  naturally  they  were 
taken  by  surprise,  for  they  had  reckoned 
on  the  people  being  kept  to  their  part  of 
the  bargain  by  the  authorities.  How- 
ever, such  a  master  mind  as  that  of  our 
artist  was  not  long  in  finding  means  to 
save  the  fair  name  of  the  lady  he  loied. 
for  had  the  mob  succeeded  in  entering  the 
studio,  had  Julia  been  discovered,  she 
would  have  been  shut  up  in  a  convent. 
While  the  excited  populace  surged  and 
shouteil  outsi<ie,  Andreas  took  an  axe  and 
smashed  the  statue  to    jiieL-es,    which  be 


threw  out  into  the  river  behind  his  studio. 
Then  Julia  took  her  place  on  the  pedestal; 
the  priests  were  admitted  only  when  her 
lover  had  covered  her  up,  and  then  she 
was  drawn  in  procession  here,  Vou  know 
the  rest.  Andreas  remained  in  the  church 
and  released  her,  and  died,  probably  of  a 
broken  heart,  but  he  had  kept  his  secret 
well.  No  breath  of  scandal,  so  far  as  1 
can  learn  from  the  secular  history  of  the 
time,  was  ever  heard  against  the  Lady 
Julia.  She  married  the  Neapolitan  prince, 
and  became  a  great  benefactress  to  this 
church  and  a  liberal  friend  to  the  poor. 
The  condition  of  her  benefactions  to  this 
church  was  that  the  niche  should  remain 
unfilled,  an<l  that  a  special  Mass  should 
be  said  each  Assumption  Day  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  Andreas.  This 
excited  no  suspicion,  it  would  appear,  for 
the  people  regarded  Andreas  as  a  saint. 
Ah  ]  Signore,  there  are  some  strange 
stories  in  some  of  the  old  manuscripts 
here ;  but  that  is  the  history  of  poor 
Andreas." 
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prices  iibsiirdly 
intrinsic  iiiiTit 


man  Hiiich  to 
t<i  cdiiiiiiand 
oiiaie   to  tlii-ir 

v.lluc,  IiOllf   is 


a(k- 


■eiitli  f 


sine  (lurinj;  i)u- 


Thf  colk'cior  spfaks  tt-tih  bated  breaih 
ivhcii  his  subject  is  the  ware  <if"  Hi-nri  II.. 
of  Oiroii,  or  Oyron,  or  Saint  i'orcliaire — 
for  its  names  arc  many,  ami  at  a  j>inch  ho 
will  ti^jht  as  to  llie  prujuieti-  of  each  naim-, 
ami  iijion  llir  (juosiion  whether  t)ic  work 
is  of  Italian  origin  or  entirely  diii-  to  tlit- 
es<ini>i[r  province  of  I'Vatice  c<inceniiiis 
wiiieh  llie  illustri.His  liaizac  is,-h.qiii-iu.  Tlie 
safest  name,  no  doubt,  is  -  HeJiri  il., "since 
it  avoids  anv  ([iicsiion  as  lo  orijjin  froiii  a 
i:eo,!,'raphicaipuintofvieu-:  vet  if  iiio,i,-ril 
ideas  are  correct.  U  larL,'e  prnp.,rtioTi  ut  the 
known  i.ieLis,  and  ihe  liest  ..('  iJicni, 
hel.iii.L:  U.  111.-  n-i.i;i,  of  Krani,<>is  I..  il„- 
hiTo  of  I'.ivia.  raih.r  than  tliat  iif  lli^  I,  -, 
lirillianl  s.ai.  uli..  fell  in  llie  lists  In  il„- 
lanee  :(  the  lonilc  de  Monlim.ren.  \, 
r„-day  une  may  assert,  without  the  l,-;,r 
i.f  a  .'•;</>  ./,   /,i/ii.i.   trom  any  student  lA'  lli.- 


whidi  Ihis  arlich'  uill  d.-^d  in  a  v,ri 
imscientilic  fa-himi.  r,i),a|.-  ih.-  |m.  .s 
jiaid  hv  enthnsiasts  h.r  ii.,,iai:.-starn|.^. 
the  smns  i-'i^vn  |.y  hM.liomaniacs  f.ir 
r.ire    cdiliuns    or    tall     (ii]ii.-s.    the    kinL;'s 


othT 


less  ill 
ould  I 
the    Kroun.i    of 


hich 


sil.le   to  sli..w  tlia 
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the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  ven-  rich 
really  should  he  called  St.  Porch  aire. 
Oiron  had  its  claims,  and  the  advantage 
of  an  interesting  little  human  note;    but 


jCm^- 


the  theory  of  -M.  Kdmond  Bonnaffe  in 
favour  of  St.  Porchaire  is  now  deemed  con- 
clusive by  most  collectors,  and  the  known 
pieces,  less  in  number  than  the  three-score 
years  and  ten  allotted  by  the  Psalmist  to 
the  life  of  man,  may  no  longer  be  ascribed 
to  the  labours  of  H6l6ne  de  Hangest, 
widow  of  Artus  (JoiiiTier.  No  doubt 
Hel^e,  with  her  potter.  Frani;ois  Char- 
jientier,  and  her  librarian,  Jean  Ik-rnard, 
did  found  an  atelier  at  Oiron,  in  which 
some  interesting  work  was  jiroduced,  the 
decoration  of  which  shows  strongly  the 
influence  of  designs  for  bookbindings  by 
(Jrolier  and  Maioli  ;  but  to  them  may  not 
be  ascribed  the  glory  of  creating  the  Utile 
jiicces  of  stone-ware  for  the  possession  of 
which  collectors  struggle  almost  to  the 
lasi  drop  of  their  gold. 

The  outsider  may  ask,  What  is  the 
ai)pearance  of  this  ware,  which,  though 
not  embellished  by  beautiful  painting,  is 
sold  for  many  limes  the  value  of  its  weight 
in  the  precious  metal .'  Speaking  technic- 
ally, one  may  s.-iy  the  "  body  "  is  of  a  pure 
white  /em  -J,  -pi/x  so  fine  in  te.tture  that  no 
coating  of  opaque  glaze  or  enamel  was 
needed,  but  merely  a  thin  transparent 
varnish.      'I'his    fact    seems    to    render 


improbable  the  old  story  that  it  was  a  piece 
of  the  Henri  II.  ware  which  set  the 
famous  Bernard  Palissy  on  the  search  for 
his  enamel,  during  which  he  burned  up 
the  family  chairs  and  table.  Indeed, 
the  popular  story  about  Palissy  and 
his  relation  to  the  ware  of  St.  Porchaire 
seems  rather  upside  down,  and  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  daring  man  of 
science  who  died  as  Huguenot  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  Bastille  was  not  inspired 
by  the  Henri  II.  ware,  but  that  during 
the  last  period  of  the  short-lived  factory 
it  was  actually  copying  the  Palissy  style 
of  decoration  in  some  of  its  pieces  which 
exhibit  badly  his  ja.sper  colouring  and  his 
lizards  and  frogs.  Resuming  the  descrip- 
tion, one  may  say  that  the  ware  was  appa- 
rently moulded  by  hand,  after  which  the 
rough  surface  was  hatched  with  cross- 
lines,  and  a  thin  outer  crust  of  the  same 
clay  was  laid  over  it ;  then  portions  of  the 
clay  were  cut  out,  and  coloured  pastes 
were  introduced.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
method  suggests  the  ch,imp-hT€  style  of 
enamel.  .After  this  the  work  was  tooled 
till  it  was  smooth,  and  subsequently  baked 


and  V 


nish,-d. 


diilicult  tc 


give  any 


tinctly  Renaissance  in  style, 

is  exceedingly  complex,  and   the   pieces 
are  richly  decorated  with  figures,  garlands. 


Sl6 
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but  the  most  obviously  magntfioent  of 
ofy'e/s  d'art.  For,  deeply  as  one  nui; 
admire  the  tender,  calm  beauty  of  coloor, 
the  skilful,  audacious  desi^^n,  and  great 
technical  achievement  of  the  little  treasmei 
fabricated  by  the  now  nameless  artists,  ooe 
cannot  pretend  that  to  the  ordinaiy  ejc 
it  can  be  expected  to  appeal  with  suck 
favour  as  some  of  the  superbly  painted 
products  of  the  State  factory  at  Sevres  or 
the  Government  studios  of  Dresden. 

Those  who  feel  any  desire  to  see  more  of 
the  ware  than  is  shown  by  the  photographs 
published  with  this  article,  will  find  a 
number  of  excellent  specimens  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  such  as  the 
beautiful  candlestick  of  which  we  give  an 
Illustration.  £jio  may  seem  a  high  price 
for  so  small  an  object,  and  yet  it  may  be 
believed  that  any  dealer  would  pay  the 
money  with  enthusiasm  for  such  a- superb 
example.  Whilst  upon  the  subject  of 
prices,  I  may  say  a  word  or  two  concem- 
ing  the  wonderful  advance  in  sums  paid 


A  JUG   VAtrEU   AT  £j990. 

and  mouldings  in  higli  relief.  The  colours 
arc  low  in  tone,  l^peaking  broadly,  one 
finds,  as  a  rule,  tones  of  yelli^H'  ochre,  (.f 
handsome  carnation  red  and  clear  broun, 
in  different  shades,  with  touches  of  yclloiv 
and  green,  while  in  some  pieces  of  the 
second  period  blue  a|>ptars.  The  general 
result,  however,  in  point  t>f  view  of  colour, 
is  very  sober,  and,  as  a  rule,  delightfully 
harmimiuus.  At  present  this  beautiful 
interesting  ware  has  in  one  respect  an 
almost  unique  position.  So  fur  as  public 
record  shows,  very  few  pieces,  if  any,  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  American  col- 
lectors, who  have  become  the  terror  of  the 
EurojKan  collectors  and  joy  of  the  dealers. 
Moreover,  so  many  pieces  are  safe  in  the 
hands  of  public  institutions — such  as  our 
South  Kensington  and  the  I.ouvre — and 
so  many  in  the  collections  of  the  Roth- 
schilds, three  or  four  of  whom  have 
been  holders  for  a  long  time,  that  very- 
few  are  likely  to  tempt  buyers  to 
the  acts  of  splendidly  extravagant  folly 
which  startle  the  humdrum  world  that 
adopts  the  Peter  Bell  attitude  towards  any 
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for  pieces  of  Henri  II,  The  ewer  sold  in 
184.2  for  ^£96  reached  j^'soo  at  the  Mag- 
niac  sale.  A  salt-cellar,  which  at  the  Rattier 
sale  only  reached  £&o,  was  valued  by  Mr. 
Chaffers  in  1891  at  ^300,  and  at  the  famous 
Hamilton  Palace  sale  realised  ;^84.o.  It 
is,  perhaps,  needless  to  multiply  i 
One  may  state  that  Mr.  Chaffers  i 
estimated  that  the  fifty-three  pieci 
known  were  of  the 

thirty  thousand 
pounds.  Experi- 
ence since  then 
has  shown  that  this 
sum  is  far  below 
ihe  present  value. 
For  instance,  one 
piece  valued  by 
him  ai  /[tooo  has 
licen  sold  for 
^3675! 

What  an  amaz- 
ing fact  that  the 
birthplace  of  these 
little      pieces      of 


env}',  hatred,  and  un charitableness,  I 
must  say,  reluctantly,  are  qualities  notice- 
able in  the  bosom  of  the  collector.  The 
one  who  can  only  look  and  long,  and 
never  hope  to  own,  chuckles  with  amuse- 
ment at  the  fact  that  the  number  of  know  ci 
specimens  steadily  gro«*s  greater.  In  1 839 
lenty-four  pieces  were  in  evidence. 


inly  t 
In  1 89 1  fifty-three  v 


;  knoi 


.,  of  which 


the 

r    Mr. 


worth  to-day  the 
best  part  of  a 
thousand      pounds 


apiec 


;   for   ; 


iiig  time  the  sui>- 
jpct  of  dispute,  and 
ihai  though  they 
were  made  in  the 
davs  of  Bluff  King 
Hal.  the  names  -.f 
the  potters  arc 
absolutely  buried 
in  oblivion  !  One 
remarkable  feature 
about  the  Henrill. 
ware  is  the  fact  liiai 
are  unmarked.  One  pie 
the  Souih  Kensington 
mark  scratched  in  the  clay  under  the 
gla/.e  which  looks  like  a  frying-pan  with 
a  iwisied  tail ;  but  the  exjierts  differ 
as  to  what  exact  signification  should  be 
givun  to  it.  No  other  piece  at  present 
known  bears  any  mark  at  all.  The  writer, 
far  too  poor  to  be  a  collector  of  such  ware, 
uses  the  term  "  at  present "  maliciously : 


England  and  the 
same  number  in 
France,  while  one 
had  its  home  in 
the  collection  of 
Prince  Gallilzin  in 
Russia.  Since 
1891,  if  one  may 
a  c  c  e  p 
authority 
Fre<ierick  I.ich- 
field^an  auth'jritv 
which  few  would 
be  rash  enough  to 
dispute — a  dozen 
niore  iiave  come  to 
light.  Neverthe- 
less, the  price  ad- 
vances. It  is  con- 
ceivable that  other 
pieces  will  present 


which,  all  uncon- 
scious of  their 
value,  treasure  for 
the  sake  of  old 
association,  pieces 
of  faience  which, 
10  the  uninitiated, 
may  seem  pleasing, 
but  not  remark  ■ 
From  time  to  time  one  of  these 
into  the  market,  and  the  expert 
may  make  one  of  those  bargains  that  form 
the  daydreams  of  the  professional  and  also 
the  amateur  collector.  Nevertheless, 
seeing  how  short  was  the  life  of  the 
factorv,  how-  fragile  its  product,  and  how- 
little  in  esteem  its  ware  during  quite  a 
long  period,  it  is  improbable  that  the 
collector  has  really  much  to  fear.  One 
maj-  ask  whether  the  element  of  fraud  will 
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not  enter  into  the  question.  Is  there  any 
remarkable  secret  of  manufacture  that  has 
I>erished  ?  Palissy,  we  know,  refused  to 
bequeath  his  secret  to  posterity,  for 
although  a  large-minded  man,  he  had  a 
personal  vanity  which  made  him  hate  the 
idea  that  anyone  should  ever  be  able  to 
imitate  his  work—  the  work  which  had  cost 
him  almost  his  life — a  price  ridiculous  to 
have  paid  for  the  independent  rediscovery 
of  an  enamel  well  known  to  all  the  potters 
of  Northern  Italy  at  the  time  when  he  was 
using  the  floor  of  his  cottage  to  feed 
the  flames  of  his  furnace.  Probably,  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  forger  would 
have  to  deal  with  would  be  that  of  pedigree. 
M.  Theodore  Deck  has  done  some  charm- 
ing work  in  the  way  of  producing  faience 
with  coloured  paste  inserted  in  the  body 
of  the  ware,  and  in  his  valuable  book 
on  "  La  Faience,"  published  under  the 
I^lronage  of  I, 'Administration  des  Beaux 
Arts,  he  gives  an  analysis  of  the  body  and 
cover  of  what  he  calls  the  faience  d'Oinm, 
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,   I    believe,  from  treatment    and 
n  of  a  broken  piece  of  Henri  11. 

which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  S^\Te» 
;\Iuscum.  Perhaps,  while  tin  this  point, 
1  shoulil  add  that  chemistry  has  shown 
that  the  composition  of  what  is  now  truly 
lii'.^nied  Oiron  faience  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Henri  11. 

Assuming,  hiiwever.  that  the  forger  can 
succci-(l  in  making  jiieces  ;ihsolutelv  in  the 
style  of  the  Henri  11.  ware,  and  'if  it  Iw 
possible,  it  is  ci-rtain  that  the  cost  of  the 
accomplishment  will  not  bi-  very  great, 
coiij.i  hi-  suiTccd  in  selling  them  ?  Pro- 
bably not.  An  offer  of  Iliem  at  a  moderate 
jirice  would  cn\\>:  suspicion  in  any  col- 
i,-.i.ir"s  mind,  whilst  lo  di'mnnd  a  big 
llgur<'  ucndd  be  to  cause  investigation 
as  lo  origin,  which  would  bring  about 
disclosure  of  the  fraud.  So  the  col- 
lectors may  remain  hajipy,  conKdent 
that  for  their  wares  ibore  is  a  constant 
growth  of  the  unearned  incnment,  and 
happy  in  the  fact  that  the  forger  is  likely 
lo  leave  alone  this  iK'autiful,  interesting, 
if  perhaps  somewhat  overrated,  product 
of  the  potter. 


"OLD    VENNY." 


By   GEORGE    GAMBLE. 


*'  O  O   that 's   the    famous   vase,    '  The 

O     Pride  of  Venice '  ?  " 

"  Ves.  Its  extreme  height  is  twelve 
and  a  quarter  inches ;  its  greatest  diameter 
five  and  a  half.  By  every  eminent  authority 
the  design  is  considered  capital  ;  the 
execution  perfect.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  the  most  elegant  line  and  tracery 
conceivable  ;  on  the  other,  the  most 
glorious  colour  and  blending  imaginable. 
Once  the  property  of  a  Venetian  Doge,  it 
came  (some  say  surreptitiously)  into  the 
possession  of  an  English  duke.  From 
him  it  passed  (this  time  by  purchase)  into 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  museum. 
Seventv-five  vears  has  it  stood  beneath  its 
shade  upon  that  pedestal — the  wonder  and 
desire  of  all  its  beholders." 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  times  "Old 
Venny  "  was  asked  the  above  (juestion  : 
thousands  and  thousands  of  times  "  Old 
Venny  **  returned  the  above  answer.  This 
informing  speech,  which  he  had  culK'il 
from  the  catalogue,  he  delivered  ever  with 
the  same  sly  lowering  of  his  voice  at  the 
method  of  acquirement  pursued  by  the 
duke,  and  ever  with  the  same  bold  raising 
of  it  at  that  pursued  by  the  trusties.  But 
though  somewhat  of  a  humorist,  "Old 
Venny,"  in  two  senses,  always  kept  his 
place.  Every  working  day  for  over  tliirty 
years — since  when  a  mere  lad  of  forty 
he  had  joined  the  staff  of  the  museum — he 
had  held  good  and  faithful  guard  over  its 
priceless  treasures  of  china  and  stone 
and  glass.  Every  workmg  day  for  over 
thirty  years  he  had  tended  the  irreplace- 
able glories  entrusted  to  his  charge,  anil 
answered  all  questions  concerning  them 
sedulouslv  and  without  demur. 

0 

Hi-  was  not  known  by  his  real   name ; 


his  real  name  was — well,  people  had  for- 
gotten it,  and  now  called  him  "  Venny," 
*'  Old  Venny "  :  a  label  fastened  uj)on 
him  because  of  his  inseparable  associa- 
tions with  **  The  Pride  of  Venice." 

His  life  was  easy  and  methodical. 
Each  morning  he  attended  the  museum 
punctually  (even  though  he  did  keep  time 
by  his  own  old-fashioned  repeater),  ex- 
changed the  same  salutations  as  on  the 
preceding  morning,  and  carefully  made 
ready  to  perform  the  day's  duties.  Taking 
off  his  private  hat  and  coat,  he  would 
put  on  his  semi-uniform.  Then,  having 
removed  with  a  silk  handkerchief  all 
dust — real  and  imaginary — left  by  the 
cleaner  on  the  shelves  and  cases,  he 
would  leisurely  peruse  the  morning  paper ; 
alwavs  searchini^  out  articles  and  com- 
ments  on  relics,  antiijuiiies,  curios,  and, 
foremost,  Venetian  glass-ware.  At  one 
o'clock  he  partook  of  a  small  -  salary 
dinner ;  afterwards,  seated  on  his  oflicially 
hard  chair  by  the  door,  though  he  never 
slept,  he  would  lower  his  eyelids  for 
several  minutes.  At  closing  time  he 
resumed  his  |)rivate  attire  and  walked,  for 
the  sake  of  his  health  and  purse,  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  homewards. 

When  visitors  were  scarce,  and  he 
wished  to  divert  himself,  he  would  count 
and  recount  his  possessions.  For  so  he 
had  come  to  think  them.  Their  desii^ners 
and  makers  long  since  had  passed  away; 
their  buyers  and  donors  mostly  had  fol- 
lowed. But  for  him — who  had  grown  old 
watching  them — these  things  of  beauty 
would  be  scattered  and  destroyed.  Surely 
they  were  his  !  .  .  .  Certainly  he  enjoyed 
them  as  if  they  were.  The  great  jars  by 
the  door  he  admired  ;  the  cases  of 
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and  mosaics  to  right  and  left  he  esteemed  ; 
the  dainty  figures  at  the  end  he  liked.  But 
he  loved  **The  Pride  of  Venice."  He 
knew  all  its  history  and  all  its  legends ;  he 
knew  its  every  curve,  its  every  colour.  The 
beauteous  glory  of  it  was  the  light  of  his 
life. 

Of  course  these  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  the  products  of  many  years.  In  his 
middle  age  he  had  had  different  things  to 
occupy  his  mind :  the  long  and  painful 
illness  of  his  beloved  wife,  the  wild  and 
thoughtless  doings  of  his  only  son,  and 
other  commonplaces  of  existence.  But  as 
the  years  had  rolled  away,  and  his  wife  had 
been  laid  to  rest  and  his  son  had  been  lost 
at  sea,  he  had  had,  except  himself,  nobody 
to  trouble  about — unless  it  were  that 
invalid  niece  whom  he  helped.  And  so 
he  had  lapsed  into  the  uncomplaining, 
quiet  **  Old  Vennv  " — the  worshipper  of 
inanimate  beauty,  the  warden  of  his  own 
gifts. 

People  smiled  sympathetically  at  his 
harmless  hallucinations,  and  assumed  to 
be  credulous  and  grateful.  He  was  a  worn 
man,  and  near  the  grave.  He  was  neither 
offensive  nor  obtrusive ;  so  most  liked 
him,  while  all  admired  him  :  for,  despite 
age  and  trouble,  he  attended  to  his  duties 
with  the  same  regularity  and  faith  as  of 
old. 

Now  and  then  he  became  somewhat 
irritable,  and  answered  questions  grudg- 
ingly and  grumpily.  Why  did  people  ask 
him  the  same  things  over  and  over  again  ? 
Did  they  desire  information  ?  Or  did 
they  want  but  to  know  if  he  knew  ?  Once, 
in  a  state  of  senile  excitement,  he  had 
threatened  that  if  they  persisted  in  pester- 
ing him,  he  would  destroy  everything  in 
the  room,  and  thus  have  nothing  for  them 
to  inquire  about.  But  instantly  after  he 
hatl  laughed  so  genially  at  the  mere  idea, 
that  all,  knowing  it  to  be  the  old  man's 
joke,  laughed  with  him.  Did  a  mother 
kill  her  babe  .^  Or  a  lover  his  sweetheart } 
No — unless  they  were  mad. 

So  the  years  came  and  so  the  years 
went,  and  still  **  Old  Venny"  poured  forth 
all  he  knew  concerning  the  beauteous 
things  he  guarded  with  such  care ;  still  he 
recited   his   little   speech   (innuendo  and 


assertion  included)   descriptive   of  **  The 
Pride  of  Venice." 

One  day — one  foggy,  depressing  day — 
he  became  particularly  annoyed  at  the 
innumerable  questions  asked  and  re-asked, 
and  was  not  so  ready  as  usual  in  answer- 
ing. He  had  been  unwell  of  late,  and  his 
old  nerves  were  all  agog  with  mental  irri- 
tation. Why  wouldn't  they  let  him  alone.-* 
Now  that  that  fearful  thing  the  nature  of 
which  he  was  not  aware,  was  likely  to 
happen  to  him,  why  did  they  worry  him 
so  }  Well,  he  would  bear  it  a  little  longer, 
and  as  for  to-day,  closing  time  was  near. 
Then  he  would  go  home — home  to  his 
lonely  fireside,  with  the  vacant  chair  in 
the  opposite  corner.  But  it  was  home — 
away  from  those  unending  (questions. 
And  when  the  clock  struck  he  ran  into 
his  little  ante-room  quivering  with  excite- 
ment, and  prepared  to  leave  without 
delay. 

Two  minutes  following  there  entered 
a  strange  man  —  strange  in  face  and 
manner.  Glancing  covertly  from  side  to 
side  as  if  to  be  sure  that  he  were  un- 
observed, he  made  his  way  on  tiptoe  to 
the  centre  of  the  room.  There,  gracing 
the  post  of  honour,  was  "The  Pride  oK 
Venice  " — *'  the  wonder  and  desire  of  all 
its  beholders."  A  gleam  of  joy,  as  at 
a  granted  wish,  shone  on  the  man's 
features — a  gleam  instantly  obscured  b}- 
a  cloud  of  doubt.  But  there  followed  a 
settled  gloom  of  determination ;  and  he 
l)repared  to  fulfil  his  design.  Carefully 
removing  the  enclosing  shade,  he  placed 
it,  without  noise,  on  the  tesselated  floor 
beside  the  pedestal.  Then  he  took  a 
watch,  big  and  heavy,  from  one  pocket, 
and  from  another  a  handkerchief.  I'his 
he  bound  round  the  watch  till  he  had 
made  a  firm  pad  ;  and,  gathering  up  the 
loose  ends  about  his  right  hand,  he  leant 
eagerly  forward.  Ten  seconds  later  the 
the  delicate  lines  and  glowing  colours  of 
**The  Pride  of  Venice"  lay  unmeaningly 
blended  into  an  ugly  irreparable  ruin. 

Soon,  attracted  by  the  jingle,  three 
attendants  ran  in.  .  .  .  The  sight  that 
answered  their  inquiring  gaze  shocked 
them  still  and  silent.  Seated  on  the 
floor,  dabbling  with  cut  fingers  among  the 
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splintered  fragments  of  his  destroyed  trea- 
sure, was  what  once  had  been  "  Old  Venn y." 
Muttering  "  Now  they  'ii  question  me  no 
more— ncverno  more,"  theage-wom,  broken 
man  lifted  pieces  of  the  glass  level  with 
his  forehead  and  let  them  shower  from  his 
bleeding  hands,  as  were  he  a  wizard  in- 
voking a  spell,  .  .  .  Horrified,  they  con- 
tiniK-il  to  watch  him.  It  was  bad  for  their 
pi'ace  of  sleep 
that  night  that 
they  continued 
to  hear  him. 
He  triumph- 
aiillv  laughed, 
as  'would  a 
Calvinistic 
devi!   who   had 


with  them ;  he  shufHed  them  back  and 
forth— in  all  the  silly  fierceness  of  a  child 
who  is  losing  at  dominoes. 

And,  then,  the  watchers  were  thrilled 
by  a  sympathetic  horror  that  compelled 
them  to  save.  Curiosity  and  irresolution 
were  annihilated.  'Ihcy  sprang  forward 
and  dragged  him  from  the  splinters.  He 
staggered  lo  his  feet;  he  stood  bent ;  his 
lacerated  hands 
swung  al  his 
sides;  from 
them  the  blood 
drip-  dropped 
audibly  upon 
the  marble.  .  . . 


that 


rejo 
he  was  free- 
rejoiced  thai 
his  work  was 
done — rejfHced 
that  no  longer 
need  he  do-r 
till.'  footsteps  ol 


mighty  power 
had    deputed 

him  to  damn. 
He  commenced 
to  gibber;  he 
ceased.  They 
were    quietly 


Hi: 


alte 


tions  of  manner 
were  as  notice- 
able and  stan- 
lingas  hitherto. 
With  the  eajier 

blinking  lids  of 
a  caged  ape 
thai  has  been 
spat  in  the  eyes, 
he  searched 
the  faces  of  his 
discoverers  for 
signs  of  their 
intentions. 
One  shook  him 
and  called  him 


b' 


Did 


//.■  Imd  lu-U  g 


grateful,    .    .    . 
With  the  double  y....— 

feebleness  of  the  twice  childish,  he 
quavered  a  snatch  of  a  nursery  rhyme  ; 
it  vias  as  if  one  of  the  thin,  cracked 
fragments  on  the  floor  had  started  into 
speech,  ^iome  such  fancy  seemed  to  llil, 
as  a  moth  in  an  old  box,  through  the 
skull  of  the  demented  ancient.  With  out- 
spread hands  and  unheeded  wounds,  he 
strove  to  slide  this  fairy  utterance  of  the 
fragments ;  he  scribbled  upon  the  mosaic 


familiar  name. 
He  muttered 
that  now  they 
would  question 

,     .  .  ,  ,  never  no  more. 

(.ulhlul  guard  over  lis. 

'      -'      *  Another  told 

rrtijHfM,  1^.^    ^^    rouse. 

He  looked  about  the  room  with  a 
relapse  of  childish  feebleness.  The  third 
told  him  to  be  a  man.  He  playfully 
dabbed  his  adviser's  cheek  in  the  style 
of  a  baby. 

Of  a  sudden,  it  seemed  that  a  stone  was 
rolled  away  from  the  grave  of  his  reason. 
Forlh  stepped  the  "Old  Vcnny"  they  all 
had  known.  He  smiled  al  them  as  a  little 
girl    awaking    from    a  steep.      Then    he 
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stared,  saw  his  murdered  treasure,  and 
burst  into  tears — tears  that  almost  flooded 
from  his  brain  the  last  wreck-wrack  of  his 
deliration.  Only  almost,  however !  Down 
upon  his  knees  he  fell ;  where  he  fell, 
there  he  bowed  his  head.  And,  with 
many  whimpers  of  despair,  he  strove 
earnestly  to  reform  his  shattered  idol,  and 
to  bring  it  back  in  all  its  beauty,  grace,  and 
splendour. 

But  soon,  even  to  himself,  it  was  obvious 
that  (unlike  **OId  Vcnny's"  reason)  the 
glory  of  "The  Pride  of  Venice"  had 
departed  forever. 

The  trustees  of  the  museum  did  not 
charge  their  ex  -  faithful  servant  with 
wanton  destruction  of  their  other-people's- 
property.  Perhaps,  because  a  conviction 
would  have  been  more  than  unlikely.  At 
any  rate,  they  were  merciful,  and  gave 
him  a  pension  upon  which  he  could 
comfortably  starve.  He  might  have  done 
so  with  a  success  as  speedy  as  final,  but 
that  a  friend  came  to  his  aid.  This,  not 
with  money.  However,  recommendation 
is  often  as  effective  as  charitv,  of  which 
it  is  a  minor  form,  neither  so  rare  nor 
wrenchful,  nor  so  perturbing  for  botli 
parties.  The  friend  was  a  property-man 
in  a  theatre  that  had  hours  of  success  ; 
his  recommendation  was  stammered  to 
the  property-master,  who  likewise  had 
hours  of  success.  That  almighty  person- 
age was  in  want  of  somebody  to  mind 
three  or  four  dozen  ornaments  of  real 
china  and  glass,  to  place  them  on  the 
scenes  of  a  drawing  -  room  melodrama 
(which  the  critics  had  smitten  and  the 
j)ublic  caressed),  and  to  return  them  to 
the  property -room  without  undue  decrease 
of  their  value ;  and,  above  all,  of  their 
number.  .  .  .  The  man  previously  told  off 
for  this  duly  had  developed  a  habit  of 
occasionallv  breaking;  one  or  three  into 
a  habit  of  nightly  decimating  them,  a 
subtraction  that,  of  course,  would  have 
entailed  their  complete  renewal  every 
tenth  evening  had  he  been  allowed  to 
proceed.  But  he  was  not.  He  was  told 
to  play  the  bull  elsewhere,  a  china-shop 
for  choice ;  or  to  get  a  pantomime  engage- 
ment, as  the  hind  legs  of  his  so  sincerely 
Dattered  animal.     In  short,  he  was  told  to 


do  terrible  things  to  himself;  and,  fore- 
most, to  go  away.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  being 
desirous  of  a  man  at  once,  the  property- 
master  did  not  express  a  wish  to  dispense 
with  the  sight  of  "  Old  Venny." 

Their  interview  was  soon  in  progress. 
The  property  master  made  short  inquiries ; 
and  **  Old  Venny,"  who  had  been  warned 
not  to  argue,  replied  with  a  corresponding 
brevity. 

"  Ever  worked  in  a  theatre  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir." 

'*  Sorry  ?  " 

'^  Xo,  Sir." 

"Glad?" 

"  No,  Sir." 

"Old.^" 

"  No,  Sir." 

"  Eighty  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir." 

"  Seventv  ?  " 

"  No.  Sir." 

"Between  .?  " 

Unconsciously  taking  advantage'  of 
the  lucky  number,  seven,  "Old  Venny" 
broke  his  sequence  of  negatives,  and  thus 
avoided  irritating  his  interlocutor,  by 
saying — 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

The  property-master  showed  his  appre- 
ciation by  doubling  the  length  of  his 
questions. 

"  Carrv  weights  ?  " 

"Yes,' Sir." 

"  Light  ones  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  Keep  sober  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Handle  glass  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  Break  things  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  Verv  often  ?" 

Once  again  the  luck  of  the  number,  or 
of  the  question,  or  of  something  held 
good,  and  "Old  Venny"  won  a  further 
increase  of  words  by  saying — 

"  No,  Sir." 

The  property-master  paused — not  for  a 
reply  but  for  a  question.  He  wanted 
something  effective. 

"  More  than  once  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir." 
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"  Have  you   evur   lit 
the  wages  ?  " 
"  No.  Sir." 
"  Is  a  couple  of  bob  a  show 


If  the  property-master 
imagined  that  he  was  going  to 
force  this  meek  white- bearded 
man  to  change  his  answer, 
lie  was  mistaken,  .ivven  though 
it  nas  time  to  do  so,  politically 
,1-.    will    a^     niiiuurically    (not 


And  let  :h,->n  sh,r:^;-r  from  his  hl.eJi'ig  hands,  as  w,T,-,hc  a  ^iL-irJ  iin\>tias  a  spill. 

krc  you  a  good  liar .-"  that    either,    curiously    enough,    thought 

I'o.  Sir."  of     anything      so      mechanical     as     the 

"lieii   you    won't   do    for  a  property-  latter),  "Old  Venny "  risked  his  luck  by 

saying— 

.'o,  Sir."  ■*  -No.  Sir." 

)on'l  say  so  much  '  No,  Sir '  to  me  !  "  And  as  the  property-master  fully  agreed 

»'o.  Sir,"  with   him,  that  personage  was  cf"'*""'  to 


so* 
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ask  if  he  would  like  to  start  at  once.  To 
which  "  Old  Venny  "  answered — 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  minor 
employer  of  labour,  this  niggard  in  words, 
this  staccato  deliverer  of  worn  notes,  was 
in  any  way  a  truly  wonderful  soul ;  he  was 
merely  the  cause  of  wonder  in  others.    He 


he  wasduly  impressed,  tfte  gratmanallcwed 
this  new  admirer  to  stand  beneith  llw 
portico  of  his  favour.  Him  he  addreMed 
wilhoul  seeming  to  tap  a  pair  of  steel-lined 
top>boots  with  the  whip  of  a  tiger-Camer; 
opposite  of  which  omission  he  had  fband 
so  useful  in  his  beatings  towarda  othen. 
Him  he  treated  almost  defereDtiallf.    To 


•■Is  , 


ouple  of  iH'b  a 


suffered  frcm  the  vice  so  peculiar  lo  mJddlc- 
a^c  :  thf  (IfStru  to  seem  a  strong  man — 
the  wish  to  be  taken  for  a  terrible  fellow. 
If  anyliudy  showed  signs  of  seeing  in  him 
a  [wrsiin  with  powers  engathered  beneath 
his  hat  cf  controlling  destinies,  and 
nations,  and  managers,  the  said  somebody 
was  at  once  placed  on  the  free-list  of-  this 
poser's  drink-bill.  Therefore,  when  "Old 
Venny,"  by  his  refraining  from  anything 
stronger  than  "yes"  or "  no,"  exhibited  that 


give  this  animated  jiarailox  his  due, 
although  he  began  showing  kindness  to 
the  white-beard  for  one  reason,  he  con- 
tinued showing  kindness  to  him  for  more 
than  one.  He  saw  that  "  Old  Venny  " 
ought  not  to  be  working  at  such  an  age, 
and  that  he  had  had  troubles. 

"  Old  Venny "  never  snoke  iif  his 
troubles.  He  did  his  work  without 
speech;  also  without  falter.  It  seemed 
that  from  the  ashes  of  his  swift  madness 
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had  spnrng  a  new  thing.     His  halluctiia- 
lions,  concerning  a  supposed  ownership  of 

those  beautiful  glories  he  had  left  behind 
at  the  museum,    were    gone — gone    with 


was  entrusted  the  supremest  possible 
care.  If  one  article  should  be  cracked,  or 
even  chipped,  he  knew  it  would  be  put 
down  against  him  in  the  great  book.  He 
was  fright- 


tiresome 


balance ;  and, 
old  aud  worn 
and  near  the 
gravi-  though 
hf  was.  there 


ha<l 


freshness. 
It  u  I.  o  r 
course,  it  was 
only  appar- 
ent :  even  a 
flash  of  lunacy 
cannot  burn 
out  the  accu- 
mulated dust 
and  decay  of 
a      lifetime  ; 


where 
those  things 
remain,  there 
shall  memo- 
ries keep.  So 
"Ol.lVenny" 
used  often  lo 
think  of  the 
past  ;  and, 
thinking, 
iisedto  grieve 
over  his 
killing  of  the 
thing  be 
h>ved  —  that 

su[»erlative  irony  of  Nature,  who 
frequently  impels  the  mad  to  strike 
their  dearest.  As  if  to  propitiate 
Knawing  rat  in  bis  heart,  he  took 
the    china    and    glass     with     which 


it   and  tend  it  and  t 

as    be    had    those   other 

other    things    of    the     gone     days    that 

now  seemed  dead,  ah,  so  long,  so  long ! 

Also,  he  found  that  the  money  he  earned 
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was  a  useful  addition  to  his  starvation 
pension,  and  that  he  was  enabled  still  to 
help  that  invalid  niece. 

One  evening,  just  as  the  audience  were 
gathered  together  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  smoke  was 
seen  waving  its  forbidding  arms  about  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  stage  from  the 
property- shop  ,  and  an  hysterical  Cockney, 
who  more  than  scanned  the  Sunday  ne«s 
papers,  came  rushing  up  from  the  lower 
level,  yelling :  "Fi-yer!  Fi-yer!  Fi-yer! 
F.v'ry  man  fer  "isself!  Save  us!  Safe  us! 
'Kip  !     'Flip  !     Oh,  my  Gawd  !  " 

The  fireman  of  the  theatre,  a  man  that 
knew  his  business,  chancing  to  meet  this 
vociferous  voluble  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
carefully  kicked  it  on  the  lips.  Quite 
quickly  it  returned  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  and  began  disgorging  from  its 
stomach  some  therein  ill  -  gotten  teeth. 
Then  the  fireman  started  to  put  the  fire 
out,  making  no  noise  whatever.  He 
knew  that  the  building  was  packed  with 
people;  and,  although  he  did  not  pause 
to  phrase  the  matter,  he  was  aware  that  if 
they  became  informed  of  the  danger- 
remote  though  it  was — disasitr  would 
follow.  When  Pan  stamps  hi^  hoof,  and 
men  and  women  begin  to  tramjiie  the 
bowels  from  each  other,  it  is  not  good- 
not  good  either  to  see  or  to  hear,  or  to 
read,  much  less  to  do. 

The  mischief  had  begun  in  an'  inner 
room  of  the  property-shop.  There  was 
no  one  about.  Perhaps  the  glue-pot 
boiled  overall  is  mostly  a  farce  that 
causes    a    tragedy.       At     ^nv    rale,    the 


property-master  came  galloping  up,  and 
was  —  was  guiltless  of  performing  the 
obvious.  Strange  to  say,  the  strong  roan 
did  not  turn  weak,  the  terrible  fellow  diil 
not  become  as  harmless  and  as  useless  as 
a  lUtle  child.  No — he  did  several  good 
things.  Although  a  bully,  he  was  not  a 
coward.  Remembering  that  the  indus- 
trious white-beard  had  nut  been  seen 
lately,  he  dashed  into  that  choking  smoke  ; 
and  he  found  "  Old  Venny"  on  (he  floor, 
lyingasif  struck  down  while  retreating,  .  .  . 
In  the  devout  hands  of  this  worshipper  of 
inanimate  beauty  was  the  live  substitute 
of  the  dead  "  Pride  of  Venice."  He  was 
holding  it  above  his  head,  as  a  drowning 
mother  has  been  known  to  hold  her  babe. 
They  bore  him  to  the  green-room.  He 
was  quite  unconscious ;  but  he  still 
grasped  his  rescued  treasure — the  com- 
panions of  which  had  been  spoiled  by 
heat  and  water.  They  placed  him  on  a 
sofa.  And  the  terrible  fellow  bathed  the 
worn  wrists  and  temples  in  a  way  that  was 
not  in  the  least  terrible,  the  strong  man 
smoothed  the  singed  white  beard  as  might 

But  "Old  \'enny"  was  beyond  relief, 
or  need  of  relief.  Already  his  mind  had 
drifted  to  the  hither  shore,  and  Ins  soul 
was  fain  to  follow. 

He  began  to  mutter.     They  listened. 

"  Please  God— I  'm— -I  'm  sorry — for  what 
I  did.  ...  But  it  was  not— all— my  fault. 
The  people  would  ask  so  many  questions — 
so  many  times.  .  .  .  And — and  as  I  saved 
this  one — perhaps — perhaps— dear  God — 
that  will  atone." 
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By   ARTHUR   BLOUNT. 


I  SUPPOSE  uvcry  soul  in  this  world 
has  its  own  pet  weakness. 

-Mine  is  a  most  innocent  one,  vet  1 
guard  it  jealously.  It  is  only  this  :  I 
paint. 

Perhaps  I  should  say,  **  I  try  to  paint," 
for  years  ago  when  as  a  boy  I  took  a  few 
lessons  of  an  old  Italian,  he  dismissed  me 
after  two  months  or  so  of  patient  labour 
on  both  sides. 

**  I  advise  you  to  try  something  else," 
he  said  gently.  '*  You  may  have  a  vcnce. 
You  will  never  be  a  painter." 

Hut  in  spite  of  Moretti*s  kindly  dis- 
<:ouragement,  1  could  not  bear  to  throw 
away  my  brushes,  which  I  loved  iis  a 
violinist  loves  his  bow,  so  I  took  to  the 
modest  sketch  book,  ami  to  this  dav 
occasionallv  steal  awav  bv  mvself  to  pass 
a  blissful  hour  over  some  picturescpie  bit 
of  landscape. 

There  is  one  corner  in  the  Boboli 
gardens  which  I  resisted  for  over  a  week. 
Then  the  temptation  overcame  me,  and — 
tiiere  it  is,  that  insecure-looking  balustrade 
overgrown  with  scarlet  creepers.  I  have 
always  been  a  methodical  man  (perhaps  a 
kindly  forearming  of  Providence  for  one 
destined  to  be  an  old  bachelor),  so  I  have, 
in  a  secluded  drawer,  over  thirty  sketch- 
books fdled  with  more  (jr  less  execrable 
aquarelles,  and  each  sketch  is  named  and 
dated. 

So  when,  as  I  sometimes  do,  I  take  out 
one  of  the  little  books  and  look  through 
it,  at  each  picture  I  go  l)ack  to  the  time 
and  the  place ;  I  see  old,  half- forgotten 
faces,  hear  old  voices,  perhaps. 

The  other  day  I  came  across  a  full- 
page   sket(  h    under    which    is    written — 
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*'  La  ^ladonna  Miracolosa.  About  'Xun- 
ziata.     Oct.  7,  187 — " 

The  picture  is  very  bad.  The  wall  of 
rough  rock,  high  up  in  which  the 
Madonna's  shrine  is  hollowed,  looks  like 
brown  paper.  The  overhanging  trees  are 
blurred,  and  the  torrent  of  water  which 
s[)rings  from  just  below  the  niche  is  flat 
and  dull.  But  1  can  see  the  real  picture 
as  I  look  on  the  [)Oor  little  imitation,  and, 
what  is  more,  I  can  see  all  the  people 
whom  I  knew  there.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
storv  about  'Xunziata  comes  back  to  me  so 
vividly  that  I  must  write  it,  if  only  for  myself. 

The  road  leading  from  Naples  to  San 
Giacomino  turns  off  the  Cornice  not  far 
beyond  Castellamare,  and  climbs  up 
through  the  vineyards  to  Santa  Rosa 
della  Corona.  Then  it  sweeps  around 
lo  the  right,  and  for  some  four  miles 
clings*  to  the  edge  of  the  steep  olive- 
covered  desc(^nt  which  drops  to  the 
Cornice  far  below — thus  commandimj  a 
line  view  of  the  bay  as  far  as  Corleo. 

I  was  idling  away  the  last  week  in 
September  between  Naples  and  Amalfi, 
when*,  earlv  in  October,  I  was  to  join  a 
yacht. 

I  stopped  overnight  at  Santa  Rosa, 
and  then  started  off  on  foot  to  the  next 
village. 

It  was  one  of  those  breathless  cnstal- 
clear  days  so  common  in  Southern  Italy, 
and  I  had  taken  pains  to  be  up  betimes. 

So  I  swung  along  **  with  a  light  heart," 
as  they  say,  happy  as  a  king  because  the 
day  was  fine  and  the  bay  below  as  blue  as 
a  huge  sapphire.  It  takes  rather  more  to 
make  mc  happy  now,  but  I  remember  so 
well  that  pure  joy  of  life  ! 

K    K 
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Somebody  has  called  it  High  Rapture 
of  Living. 

Then,  turning  a  bend  in  the  road  I 
came  suddenly  on  such  a  picture  that  I  at 
once  gave  up  my  walk  and  set  up  my 
portable  atelier  on  the  little  one-arched 
bridge. 

High  up  in  ihc  wall  of  rock  was  the 
niche,  strengthened  by  some  rough 
masonry,  and  below  it  —  indeed,  just 
below  the  tall  figure  of  the  ]\Iadonna — 
burst  out  the  stream,  clear  and  brilliant  as 
an  emerald. 

It  leaped  down  the  rocks  in  sidelong 
springs,  and  then,  after  a  torrent-like 
fall  of  some  six  feet,  fell  meekly  into  a 
large  shallow  basin  of  rock  level  with 
the  road. 

This  basin  was  emptied  l)y  a  modest 
little  brook,  which  flowed,  in  its  turn, 
under  the  bridge  on  whirl »  I  sat. 

About  the  pool  of  water  knelt  three 
girls,  each  one  busy  with  her  basket  of 
clothes,  dipping  them  into  the  water  and 
rubbing  them  with  stones  and  sand,  which 
process,  if  not  so  good  for  the  clothes  as 
soap,  was  infinitely  more  picturesque  ! 

They  nodded  good-morning  to  me,  and 
continued  their  work,  while  I  set  to  mine 
with  hope  and  ardour,  listening  to  their 
chatter  at  the  same  time. 

One  of  the  girls — the  one  they  called 
Filomena— was  vcr>'  pretty,  with  a  Botti- 
celli face  which  would  have  been  lovclv 
had  her  teeth  been  good — the  second 
one,  Maria,  was  very  ugly ;  and  the  third, 
a  big,  strong  young  woman  with  a  square, 
brown  face  and  the  most  wonderful  blue 
eyes  I  ever  saw.  This  one  the  others 
called  'Nunziata. 

The  three  chattered  awav  merrilv, 
answering  my  questions  without  boldness 
and  without  shvness. 

Before  thcv  left  each  one  of  them 
climbed  the  wooden  steps  leading  to  the 
shrine,  and,  kneeling  reverently,  said  her 
prayers. 

While  Filomena  was  praying,  I  asked 
'Xunziata  to  tell  me  about  the  Madonna ; 
why  the  shrine  was  so  high  up. 

**  It  was  a  miracle,  Signore,"  answered 
the  girl.  **  A  poor  beggar  was  dying  of 
thirst  one  day  in  the  plague-time,  and  she 


prayed  the  Madonna  for  water.  So  the 
stream  came  out  from  the  rock,  and — that  is 
all." 

**  And  the  Madonna  is  then  in  honour  of 
the  miracle  ?  " 

**  Sissignore,  we  pray  her  for  common 
things,  for  bread,  and  for  good  harvest, 
and  sometimes  even  for  husbands."  She 
laughed  shyly. 

**  P'ilomena  prayed  nine  days  in  the 
spring,  and  then  she  went  to  Castellamare 
to  see  her  aunt.  And  while  she  was  there 
came  a  ship  loaded  with  fruit  from  Sicily. 
One  of  the  sailors  fell  in  love  with  Filo- 
mena, and-  they  are  to  be  married  in 
October." 

**  The  ]\Iadonna  answered  her  prayer, 
then,  you  think  ?  " 

**Z7/,  a//ro/  of  course." 

I  was  so  interested  in  my  picture  that 
1  decided  to  stay  a  couple  of  days  at  Santa 
Rosa  to  finish  it.  So  I  went  back  to  the 
inn,  and  while  I  ate  my  dinner  1  inquired 
of  my  landlady  about  my  two  friends  of 
the  morning. 

I  was  still  so  young  that  the  third 
girl  —  she  of  the  plain  face — did  not 
count. 

** Sissignore,"  said  old  Anna,  "Filomena 
is  very  pretty.  She  is  Tommaso  Vicci's 
girl.  He  i$  rich  ;  he  owns  two  vineyards 
and  three  houses.     *Nunziata,  she  is  not 

so  happy,  povcrina.     Her  mother  is " 

The  old  woman  crossed  her  first  and  little 
fingers  over  the  two  middle  ones.  **  Her 
mother  is  jeitatrice — evil-eyed.  The  Sig- 
nore  understands  ?  " 

"  Certainlv.     And  are  vou  sure  ?  " 

"  Eh^  altro !  One  doesn't  say  such 
things  unless  one  is  sure.  She  sent  some 
grapes  to  Corleo  in  Giacomo  Landri*s 
cart,  and  the  horse  fell  over  the  cliff".  And 
my  cousin  Giulia  met  her  in  the  church- 
yard  one  day,  and  (jiulia  burnt  her  hand 
that  night  with  the  soup,  and  couldn't 
work  for  a  month.  And  Angola  Bissi  gave 
her  a  penny,  and  poor  Angela's  baby  was 
born  blind." 

"  Poor  old  soul,"  I  said  absentlv.  **And 
the  daughter .'' " 

**  Oh,  *Nunziata  is  a  good  girl  enough, 
but — I  wish  she  would  stay  up  at  her 
home.    My  cream  all  turned  sour  the  other 
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day  tthtn  sht  passcil,"  finislicil  the  good 

"  Sissignore." 

woman,  repeating  the  sijjn  of  llic  horns. 

"  What  did  you  pray  for  .- " 

That  afternoon  I  cUmbcJ  ii|»  the  steep 

She  frowned,     "  Could  I  not  just  have 

road  to  old  Giannelta's  cottage. 

been  praying  that  the_  Virgin  would  make 

:\Iy  excuse  for  the  visit  was  a  present  of 

me  good  ?  " 

a  fine,  gaudy  kerchief    ami    some   beads 

■'No.''  I    returned   calmly.      "In    that 

fur  the    daughter  :    my    real    reason,    to 

case  you  would  have  gone  to  the  church." 

make      friends     witli 

the  old  woman.     She 

was  a  mild,  terrified- 

^^^■^^^^^^H^^^H^^HHBI 

looking  old  creature. 

^^^HH^V^H^^^^^^DH 

who  seemed  bent  to 

^^H^^^^^       '  "^^^^^^^VS^hI 

the    earth   under  the 

B^^^             ^^^^^Hl^I 

load  of  her  .ireadful 

E^                v^^^^^HK 

accomplishment. 

W^\L^:r-            A  i^^^^^^^^B 

"  The  t^ignore  had 

K**^^   ~'  JA^^^^^^^^^h 

better   not    come    up 

Iv  ^      J^^^^^^^^B^^^^BI 

here."     shi-     said; 

^^^uK 

m^B'-'         ■■^^^ 

"  they  say  I   briiig  a 

■  j.                  ^^\ 

curse   on   all     I    see, 

(bough    the    Holy 

Ik  '                    ^^Vbi 

Virgin  knows  1  don't 

■  f           !^HKvi 

want  to." 

After  half  an  hour 

^ .               ij^^^^^E^F- J 

or     so     I     left      the 

^Sr^*^  >  .  m^^tiJM, 

coltage,  pondering. 

^  .^  \  ^iHtV 

.\eiibcr   old  (lian- 

^^^I^L^' 

-•^^  "^^Sl  1 

n  e  1 1  a      nor     her 

daughter   had   the 

p^' 

fMF              v^^b^^^^^^l    1 

slightest     suspicion 

■■        i 

^KP                .^^H^^^^V      J 

that    the     reputation 

" 

Hi        ^k^^^^^^v 

of  the    one    was   be- 

^HEi              J^^^^^^^K 

ginning  to  extend  to 

IH^^BMi^ 

■^■L^        ^W^^^^^K  .   ■ 

the  other. 

^^^^'    " 

']|[        .^9   ^^^^^B     '  ■ 

«         •         • 

B^^^"  - 

^nv           ^^P    k^^^^^^B           -^fl 

I  worked  on  everv 

^^^^m 

IB^^    k^v  t^^^^^H  '  i^H 

day    at    my    picture. 

^^^^^^K 

P* .  '  ^p  ^^^^^^^Mh^H 

and    ever>-    liay    saic 

^^^^H^^ 

^V  ^^^^^^^^^^^B 

different  peiiple  creep 

^^^^^^ 

M  .^^^^^^^^^^^Ka 

up  the  little  stair  lo 

HMk- 

•    -^  '      *7^H^^^^^^^^^^I 

pray    lo     the     rigid- 

HBmB 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V 

I    was  in  nu  burrv                      ..  -,1,^.  v/,.„ 

■■■  /i.i,f  hdlcr  not  conn  up  here,"  she  iaid. 

to    reach    forleo.    so 

I  stayeil  on,  making  friends,  as  I  love  lo 

She  blushed  and  pla»ed  with  iicr  ker- 

do. with  the  peasants.     One  day  'Nun^iata 

chief. 

came,  and  passing  me  with  a  nod  ami  a 

"I  believe  you  are  praying  for  a  hus- 

smile, ascended  to  the-  shrine  and  |irayed 

band."  I  continued. 

a  longtime. 

"  Dio    mio !       ?{ow    did     the    Signor^ 

U'ben  she  came  down  she  looked  serious 

gues-s .- " 

ami  yt-t  a  little  t-xcited. 

[  looki'd  as  wise  as  I  knew  how,  and 

il  that  1  knew  a  great  deal, 
'  LIiIkh(  !  the  Signore  is  right. 
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nine  days*  prayer  I  begin.  Why  not? 
Filomena  did  it,  and  her  Gennaro  is 
coming  next  week  to  see  her.  And  the 
blacksmith's  Rosa,  whp  is  as  ugly  as  a 
toad.    Why  shouldn't  I  ?  " 

I  saw  no  reason,  and  wished  her  good 
luck. 

The  next  day  she  came  again,  and  just 
as  she  left  the  shrine  and  came  down  the 
stair,  a  young  man  turned  the  comer  from 
Corleo  way,  and — saw  her !  I  sat  as  still 
as  a  mouse. 

It  was  a  clear  case  of  love  at  first 
sight. 

She  looked  very  pretty,  hesitating  shyly, 
and  he  Mas  a  brown-faced,  bright-eyed 
littlfe  chap  with  a  checked  handkerchief 
knotted  about  his  muscular  throat.  After 
a  minute's  pause  he  removed  his  hat  and 
knelt  in  the  road  looking  up  reverently 
at    the    Madonna — and    perhaps  at    the 

girl! 

Then  he  passed  on. 

**  Eccoh ! "  1  cried  enthusiastically  to 
'Nunziata  as  she  reached  the  road. 

**Oh,  Signore,  if  it  ivcre  f^ 

•*  I  tell  you  one  thing,  'Nunziata,  my 
dear,"  I  continued  paternally,  *'  if  ever  I 
saw  a  man  lose  his  heart,  it  was  our  friend 
with  the  carrin<;s !  I  declare  1  saw  his 
heart  fly  out  of  his  breast  to  you !  " 
(Remember,  I  was  speaking  Italian.) 

**  Karrings  !  "  repeated  the  girl ;  **  then 
he  is  a  sailor  !  " 

She  tunicd  and  went  back  to  the  shrine. 
Needless  to  say,  I  was  enchanted.  1  closed 
my  book  and  went  at  once  to  the  village 
to  find  out  about  the  stranger. 

•*  This  will  put  an  end  to  the  evil-eye 
nonsense."  I  thought. 

In  front  of  the  inn  stood  Angela-Maria, 
the  inn-keeper's  daughttT. 

**  Oh,  Signore,*'  she  exclaimed  breath- 
lessly, **  have  you  heard  .''  lie  is  here,  he 
has  just  come  !  Who  "^  Why  who  but 
Filomena's  Gennaro ! " 

«  «  «  « 

That  evening  I  walked  down  the  road 
to  the  shrine.  The  sailor  was  there.  It 
was  moonlight,  and  I  saw  him  distinctly 
as  he  knelt  where  the  poor  *  Nunziata  had 
knelt  only  a  few  hours  before. 

When  he  came  down  I  spoke  to  him. 


Anyone,  I  suppose,  was  better  than  no 
one,  so  he  told  me  all  about  it. 

•*  You  see,  Signore,  she  is  ver>'  pretty. 
my  little  Filomena,  but,  per  Bacco^  six 
months  is  a  long  time,  and  the  other — this 
brown -faced  lass  with  the  blue  eyes !  ** 

He  stopped  and  swore  angrily  to  him- 
self, cheerfully  unconscious  of  any  incon- 
gruity in  the  proceeding,  so  soon  after  his 
prayers. 

'*  And — 1  've  promised."  He  didn*t 
ask  my  advice,  and  I  was  heartily  glad 
he  didn't. 

**  Who  is  she  }  "  he  asked  abruptly. 

*'  Her  name  is  'Nunziata ;  she  lives  up 
there  in  that  little  cottage.  Where  are 
you  going  }  " 

**  Going }  I  'm  going  up  there,  of 
course."     He  was  off. 

"There  is  going  to  be  the  deuce  to 
pay,"  I  thought,  lighting  a  cigar. 

Italians  cannot  be  judged  by  English 
standards,  and  Sicilians  cannot  be  con- 
sidered ordinary-  Italians.  The  next  day 
the  thunderbolt  fell. 

To  my  mind  the  love-stricken  sailor 
did  the  best  thinL^  He  called  on  the 
paj)a  of  Filomena  and  explained  mailers 
to  him. 

The  old  man  was  angry,  of  course,  but 
in  the  end  calmed  down  and  went  to  call 
on  the  blacksmith  who  had  a  son  who 
seemed  to  admire  the  slighted  Filomena. 

I  learned  these  details  from  Gennaro 
himself,  who  wept  and  kissed  my  hand, 
and  rhapsodised.     Then  1  met  'Nunziata. 

**  Sissignorc,  it  is  all  true.  I  am  so 
happy.  1  am  taking  the  beads  you  gave 
me  to  the  Madonna.  Arnvedttla.  We  arc 
to  be  married  on  Tuesdav,  for  on  Thursday 
he  must  join  the  brig  at  Caslellamarc. 
Arrivtdcrhi  di  tiuovoT 

She  was  positively  beautiful ! 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  1  went  to 
Mass  in  the  morning.  The  church  was 
crowded,  and  the  centre  of  attraction  was, 
of  course,  'Nunziata  and  her  lover,  who 
both  behaved  with  extreme  reverence 
throughout  the  ser\ice. 

I  stood  at  one  of  the  two  doors  to  watch 
the  people  come  out  of  church. 

Filomena,  her  father,  and  the  black- 
smith's Tonio  came  out  of  one  door  just 
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as  'Nunziata  anil  Gcnnaru,  both  dressed  in  When  1  met  him  uilli  a  ghastly  bandag^e 

iheir  best,    issued  from  the   other.     The      around  his  head,  and  saw  his  face,  then  I 

0  giris  had  not  met  since  the  arrival  of     gave  up. 


ihc  Sicilian. 

Kvcrj-one  watched  with  interest. 

'Nunziata  hesitate<i  a  .second,  and  thcii 
stepped  forward. 

"  'A'  gioino.  Filomena,"  she  said  breath- 
lessly, i-ilomcna 
crossed  her  first  and 
little  fingers,  and  held 
her  hand  up  in  front 
iif  her  face. 

"  'jV  giorno,  'Nun- 
ziata," she  said. 

That   was   all    that 
was     iieedeil     to    set 


boring  things." 

The  cri-ani  n 
worthv  landlailv 
instance;  the  co'i 
fell     ,Mcr    the 


'It's  no  use,  Signorc ! "  he  tried. 
"  Everything 's  against  me  !  I  was  going 
to  marry  a  rich  girl,  and  I  met — her." 
He  crossed  his  fingers. 

"  I  lost   my  rich   girl,   then    1   lost  my 


that 
the  cliff 
after 'Nunziata  milked 
it ;  the  child  who  died 
of  croup  the  very 
night  after  the  girl 
found     it     lost     on 


the 


hill  ■ 


ml 


e  to  ii 


loiher 


In  vain  I  st^u.^'gIed, 
feebly  aided  by  the 
parish  priest,  whom  I 
more  than  suspected 
i>f  "making  the 
horns"  behind  his 
hack. 


Kor 

Sicilia 


liavs    (he 
'   ike  a 


Hut 


fight  a.-ai 

ist  ;l  sujx'r- 

stilioii    n 

which    one    1.,-lievL-s    ..nesc 

t)n  .\l. 

ndav  evening  the  post  broug 

him-  nrus 

His  ship's  company  bad  d 

banded. a 

nd  he  was  no  longer  nei'ded. 

lie-  tur 

ed  even  whiter  than  he  had 

lesclf.      position,    and  now "     He   pointed  to 

lught      his  bandage. 

"  Nonsense,  you  fool !  "  1  said  roughly. 
"  How  could  that  poor  girl  influence  your 
captain  to  disband  his  crew  or  that  stone 
the  church  door.  to  fall  on  you  }     Vou  ought  to  be  ashamed 

The  next  morning  as  he  passed  nndor      of  yourself!" 
an  areh  in  the  town  a  .stone  fell  and  hit  "  I    can't    help  it.    Sir,"    lie    answered 

hint  on  tli<'  hnad.  sullenlj-.     "  There's  no  use  going  again.st 
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the  '  Mai  Occhio.'     I  go  now  to  pray  the         "  Oh,  Holy  ^lother  of  God.  I  am  mi 
Virgin  not  to  punish  me  any  further  for    jtltalrkt — I  have  no  evil  eye — I  have  beem 


meddling  with  a  jtllalrice." 

I  went  my   way,  cursing    the   besotted 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  felloiv. 

"  Howcan  he  pray  after  such  behaviour?" 


so  happy,  and  I  meant  to  be  so  good. 

"  Oh,  Maria  Madonna  mia,  make  then 
believe  me,  or  let  me  die. 

"  1  will  forgive  Filomena.  I  will  be  <# 
good.  1  will  bring 
you  my  new  shoes, 
and  two  tall  candles, 
wax  ones." 

1  took  oir  my  hat 
in  the  darkness. 
After  a  moments 
silence  the  voice  went 

"  Please  let  bin 
come.  If  he  wouM 
come  and  find  me  hei^ 
he  would  believe  me 
and  forgive  me " 

Hark!  Was  her 
prayer  to  be 
answered  ?  SometNte 
was  coming.  I  dree- 
back  against  the  roc^ 
wall.  There  were  Aw 
people  instead  of  one. 
1  hi'UTit  a  rustle 
overhead,  as  'NunziaU 
witliilrcvv  to  the  fitf 
corner  ol  the  niche. 

The  newcomers 
passed  mo,  and  after 
a  minute  1  heard 
another  voice — 

"  Holy  Jlother,  we 
thank  thee.  Thou 
luisi  saved  us.  Thou 
hxist  not  punished  me 
for  ihinkhig  I  loved  a 


y" 


I  asked  mys.-ir  wralhlully.  I  had  vet  to 
understand  the  Italian  character  in  its 
religious  phases. 

After  mv  eveninj;  meal  i  took  a  walk, 
and  naturally  went  to  the  shrine. 

It  was  a  cloudy,  windy  nif^ht.  and  I 
could  see  nolhinji.  As  1  jKissed,  how- 
erer,  i  heard  a  groan.  I  crept  sofilj-  up 
the  sUir. 


•  What    was     that. 
nnaro  .'  "    followed 
a  sharp  whisper. 
little  Roose.     Now 


s  thy 


..  \>v. 


0\\,  most  Holy  .Mother.  1  thank  thee 
t<M>.  I  have  brought  thee  my  yelluw 
Ixidice  and  niv  coraU  |iut  them  down, 
(iennaro).  Do  y.ui  like  ihem.  Mother  of 
God  .-     Now  let 's  say  a  I'aieriiuster." 

They  did  so.  and  then,  after  an  "  ,\ve 
Maria,"  they  cainu   down  the  stairs  past 
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me.  They  ncre  laughing  and  diatlering 
now,  on  ihf  principle,  1  suppose,  that  a 
regimenlal  band  plays  a  quick-step  return- 
ing from  a  ftineral. 

1  couid  have  choked  them  both  with 
pleasiin'.  \\hen  their  voices  died  aivay 
dowii  [he  road  I  listened  eagerly  for  some 
Sdtmd  from  above.     There  was  none. 


I  hope  everj'  cow  in  Santa  Rosa  uill  tlie. 

and !  " 

I  sprang  up  thf  steps,  but  1  was  too  late. 

«  if  «  S 

The  body  of  tho  jMa/ruf  was  found 
in  the  pool  below,  where  1  had  seen  lier 
first,  as  she  washed  her  clothes. 

That  is  all.     I  told  no  one  of  what  1 


^  A,.,/i- ,./  rk 


At  last  came  a  moan,  and  1  hearil  the 
poor  ihing  creeping  from  her  corner. 

"  So  I  am  jilhilrk:- !  "  she  said.  "  And 
he  is  to  marry  her !  .^nd  these  are 
her  offerings!  Ebh,n< !  Do  you  hear 
me,  you  image.'  I  see  you,  grinning  at 
me  in  the  <larkness !  Well,  then,  I  hate 
you,  and  I  hate  them,  and  I  hate  do.l, 
and  I'm  going  to  jump  down  the  cliff,  and 


■^a.f.H, 


•I  lit.-  p.K'1  b 


had  heard  except  the  i)riest,  who,  i  hope, 
kept  his  promise  about  taking  care  of  the 
poor  old  moiher. 

I  suppose  the  other  two  married,  but 
I  didn't  slay  for  the  wedding,  though  I 
saw  the  funi'ral. 

And  now  I  will  put  away  my  poor  little 
sketch-book  and  close  my  ink-bottle,  for 
that  is  all  about  'Nunziala. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

By  EDWARD   ALMACK. 

That  interest  in  the  House  of  Stuart  still  survives  was  shown  by  the  recent 

celebration   of   the   250th  anniversary  of   the  death  of  the  ^  Royal  Martyr/' 

This  article  retells  the  story  of  Charles's  trial  and  execution* 


THE  celebration  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  calls  to  mind  the 
last  two  anxious  months  of  his  chequered 
reign.  On  Dec.  i,  1648,  he  was  moved, 
by  orders  from  the  rebel  army,  from 
Carisbrooke  Castle  to  the  gloomy  block- 
house known  as  Hurst  Castle.  On  the 
6th,  after  an  all-night  sitting,  the  House 
of  Commons  resolved  that  the  King's  con- 
cessions were  satisfactory  for  a  settlement 
of  differences.  The  violent  party  in  the 
Army  and  the  House  was  not  satisfied, 
and  so,  without  a  day's  delay,  a  guard 
of  soldiers  forcibly  prevented  moderate 
members  from  entering  the  House.  On 
Jan.  4  the  remainder  gave  themselves 
**  the  Supreme  Authority,"  and  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  to  try  the  King  was 
appointed.  Captain  Harrison,  with  a  trooj) 
of  cavalr}\  was  now  sent  to  bring  tlu; 
King  to  Windsor,  where  the  King  stayed 
until,  on  the  6th  of  Januar}',  he  was  taken 
to  St.  James's.  On  hearing  from  Colonel 
Whitchcott,  the  (iovernor,  of  this  change, 
the  King  merely  remarked,  "God  is  every- 
where, alike  in  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness." The  short  journey  to  London  was 
made  by  way  of  Brainford,  and  then 
through  HammvTsmith.  Arrangements 
were  now  made  for  the  trial,  if  such  a 
farce  can  rightly  be  called  a  trial.  The 
house  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  Palace 
Ycird,  on  the  liverside  adjoining  the  west 
end  of  Westminster  Hall,  was  taken  for 
the  King's  residence,  and  a  body  of 
two  hundred  soldiers  (juartered  in  the 
garden.  On  Friday,  the  19th  of  January, 
the  King  was  taken  from  St.  James's 
Palace  to  Whitehall,  and  on  the  following 
day  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton's,  (luards  lining 


Khig  Street,  Palace  Yard,  and  Westminster 
Hall,  as  the  King  passed  out  from  the 
garden  door  at  Whitehall  in  a  sedan-chair, 
attended  only  by  the  faithful  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert. 

The  scene  of  the  trial  was  the  site  of 
the  old  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and 
Chancery,  at  the  upper  or  south  end  of 
Westminster  Hall,  the  partition  between 
these  two  Courts  being  taken  down  for  the 
occasion.  Two  strong  bars  were  placed 
across  Westminster  Hall,  about  forty  feet 
to  the  north  of  the  Court.  The  great 
(lOthic  entrance  to  the  hall  was  open  to 
the  people.  A  rail  was  fixed  from  the 
Court  down  the  length  of  the  hall  to  the 
western  side  of  the  great  door,  to  separate 
the  people  from  the  soldiers,  who  were 
stationed  in  strong  force,  armed  with 
partisans  or  halberts,  within  the  rail  on 
its  western  side,  close  to  the  old  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas  and  Exchecjuer  Chamber. 
This  left  the  eastern  or  river  side  of  the 
rail  to  the  j)eopl(%  who  crowded  in  at  the 
great  door.  Soldiers  were  posted  on  the 
leads  and  at  the  windows  looking  on  to 
the  hall.  All  the  narrow  avenues  which 
then  led  up  to  the  hall  wen*  either 
guarded  by  soldiers  or  walled  up;  and  a 
sj)ecial  order  was  issued  for  stopping  up 
all  back-doors  from  the  house  called 
"  Hell,"  a  coffee-house,  under  the  old 
Exchequer  Chamber.  In  quoting  this 
startling  name  of  a  coffee-house,  it  is  but 
right  to  balance  the  account  by  ailding 
that  close  by  there  was  a  coflee-house 
named  **  Heaven." 

When  the  court  assembled,  Bradshaw, 
the  president,  arrayed  in  a  scarlet  robe, 
and  wearing  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  took 
his  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  court  on  a 


^«^ 
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Thf  intrepid  Lady  Fairfax,  a  proud 
descendant  of  the  fighting  de  Veres, 
Earls   of  Oxford,  cried  out  from  one  of 


represented   the    whole    bearing    of    iho 
King  on  the  several  days  of  ihe  trial,  and 


:^:> 


the  galk'rii-s:  "Xo!  Nor  one  hinidredili 
pari  of  ilu'inl  It  is  false!  Where  arc 
tliey  or  their  (.-..nscnls  :-  ■■  Colonel  Axlell. 
\iitii  ehivalnius  ;;allantrv  ;!  ,  ordered  his 
si.ldiers  lo  fir,'  upon  the  la,iy.  an  order 
which  was  mil  complied  wiili.  During 
the  reading'  of  die  charge,  there  was 
another  strange  imident  which  sotm- 
whai  alTeeied'lhe  King,  and  was  much 
noted  in  ihat  superstitiims  age:  this  was 
inerclv  the  sudden  falling  on  to  the 
ground  of  the  head  of  the  King's  walking- 
cane.      All  aecinmls,    williont    exception. 


at 

the  enecuiio 

n,  as  calm,  dignified,  and 

intrepid     to    the    last 

degree.      His   speech 

1 

■ 

] 

on    the    first    day    is 
kingly  and  worthy. 

As  the  King  passed 
out  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day's  proceedings, 
he    pointed    with    his 

^ 

stick    to     the    sword. 

H 

saying,  "1  do  not  fear 

H^^H 

that  "  ;     and     as     h.- 

^^^^1 

passed      the      crowd. 

^^^^1 

many    shouted    "God 

^^^^1 

save  the  King  !  "    The 

^^^^1 

only  cries  of  a  different 

^^^^1 

nature  were  from  a  few 

^^^^1 

of  the  guard,  to  wlioni 

^^^^1 

Colonel     Axtell     had 

^^^^1 

given  precise  orders  to 

^^^^^1 

revile  the    King.     On 

^^^^1 

the  other  hand,  many 

^^^^1 

M 

of    the    crowd,    hotli 

^^^^1 

men       and       women. 

^^^^1 

pressird  in  close  to  the 

^^^^1 

King    as    be    passed 

^^^^1 

into    Cotton     House, 

1 

W.i 

.■^claiming:    "(Jod 
Almigbty       preserve 
your  Majestv !  " 

The    King   had 
denied     the    jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  and 
'        whereas  twelve  of  his 

judges  had  refused  to 

„;,,„„,  i,    ,: 

..../rh: 

attend    on    this    first 

'""'  '""'• 

"■"'  "' 

sitting,  a  much  greater 
number     absented 

themselve 

s  on 

the  second  and  the  thini 

day.      Kv 

en  ar 

nong   the   regicide  judges 

present,   i 

me  ol 

f  them.  Colonel    Downes. 

hroke  oui 

:  in  te: 

[irs.  exclaiming,  "  Have  we 

hearts  of 

lid    a'l 

or  arc  we  men  !  "  but  his 

ad   amenable    companions 

dragged  1 

liim  t< 

>   his   seat,  saving,  "  Will 

%e  ruin  V. 

lursell 

f  and  us  !  "  and  Cromwell 

demandei 

1  of  h 

im,  '■  .\re  ye  mad  ;  cannot 

ve    be     SI 

dl.-" 

Downes     only     replied. 

"  Were  1 

ti.  die 

f..r  it.  I  will  not  sit  still ! " 

m<ived    i!' 

,e    adj 

ournment,   and    the   inurt 

hn 

ike  np 

for  tl 

le  .lay. 

Ao8 
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Sunday,  Jan.  ii,  came  betwct-n  the  first 
and  second  sitting  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  the  King  spent  most  of  the  day  ivilh 
Bishop  Juxon,  the  Hishop  of  London.  At 
the  sanii-  tinit-  the  members  of  the  court 
were  preached  to  by  the  mountebank, 
Hugh  Peters, 

On  -Monday,  the  second  ihiy  of  Uie  trial. 
as  the  King  was  walking  back  from  the 
hall  to  Couon  House,  on.-  poor  soldier  on 
guard  could  not  help  eNclaiminH:.   "God 


bless  you.  Sir!"  and  the  Ktny  thank<-<) 
him  ;  but  an  officer  at  once  stnick  the 
offending  soldier  a  sharp  blow  on  the  head. 
The  court  sat  again  on  the  'I'licsday,  tht- 
King  still  calmly  denying  th(.'ir  having 
any  Constitutiunal  position  ;  and  on  the 
nexi  day,  Wednestiay,  the  soltftnn  farce 
was  drawn  lo  a  close,  the  president 
giving  judgment  against  the  King.  The 
King  was  now  conducted  by  a  guard  of 
hnllierdiers  through  Kinj;  Street  to  White- 
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(lOl) 


li;ill,  sitting  in  a  rlost-d  sedan  -  el  lair,  <.)u<-on,  ami  lo  his  .-Ui.^l  l.ov  Charlo.  hIi.> 
uiui  passing' lliroiijili  iiiivsufsili-ntsi.ldicrs  was  abn.a.i,  anil  rrciv.^.l  ili,-  Sa.Tam.-iit 
«m   i.-ach    si,ir   .it*  tin-    niailwav :    hnl   tlu-      Ir.mi  Hisliop  Jus.m. 

slici|i    stalls    ami    uimlons    ultc    full    iif  On  Stinilay,  the  tHtli,  lu-  attoiiili'il  s-t- 

liioiilc,  wcfiiinf,'  as  thvv  prayrcl  liir  and  viir  at  St.  lamc^'s,  i-si-ortiHl  liv  a  jjriiard 
bliSSL'd  tlio  royaUaiiiivcashi:  passi'don.      of     soldiors"   Irotn    \Miitrliall    and     liat-k 

again,  AI[,t;.  ar.j, 
liir  Prin.v  KlfLi.ir 
<.f  lii.ln'niia.  Imsbaiid 
i,{  thf  King's  li.Tuii- 
sisicr.  thf  "  {,)ui-<-n 
of  livaris,"  111,'  i)ukr 
i.f  ki<lini..iid.  an,l 
liio  Manjiiis  u(  H,-rl- 
lur.i  .-anir  1..  visit  111.- 
King:  Inn  lir  saiJ, 
'■  .My   timf    is    shun 

tht-v  »ill  nni  take  it 
ill  'that    n>.n<'     )ia\.- 


chil 


ill.- 


..tiuT  tiiri  i-ati  li.m 
,1„  n.,-  is  I,.  ,.ray  f,.r 
rnr"      ■]hr   King'- 

Diikv  i.t  Vi.rk— wa^ 
>al,.  out  o(  Kn-land. 
havuig  a  t,u  nmiilli- 
h,.t.,r..  rMai».l  1r,m, 
Si.  [ainr--s  I'^da..., 
aid.Ml  l>^  Culcjii,.! 
ilanilirld.  ulin  |,in  ..n 

l.la.k  |.;il(  Ihs":  this 
«a^^.-un<liangrd  lur 
a  girl',  drrss;    hut  at 

C.vyrnwnh.  «ll.Tr 
ih.'t'  g.>t  c.n  hoard  a 
hnal.  ill.' sailor  n,-arh 
,lis,-..v,Tid  lli.-m  hy 
sri'ing  lh>-  f..U.n,-l 
tyinglh.'VimngladyV 

.iriiinarv    ]ir.iii'rdini;. 

Onlv'  i'rini-.'ss 
and  ilir..ii-h  «l,ai  Ma-  .-^dl.-d  \\u-  I'rivv  Kli»ih.-th  an.l  thi-  litih-  1  li'nry  Dulc.'  .if 
liar.h'n.  n.  Whiirliall.  li.-r.>  lu-  sta»vil  <;ioiu-.-.-.tiT  r.^rnaini-.i.  'I'lip  funncr  \va> 
iiiiiil  h.-  «a.  i.ik.'ii  t..  St.  lani.s's  I'alao-  <iiK-  ..f  t!»-  ni..si  lovrlv  rharatt.-rs  in  all 
on  th.-  .la»  hilon-  his  ,-x<'aui..n.  Th..-  liiM.irv.  an.i  was  also  a  most  h-anu-.l 
King  niiH-  u-k.-J  Irav  for  liis  .hil.lrfu  lo  sdiolar.  Sh.-  |.ine.i  away  an.l  .lie.i  of  -ri.-f 
usii  liini.  an.i  «hiht  iliis  Mas  i.cing  at  h.-r  fath.T's  dvath.  Our  .mn  (.hi.-.m 
arrangid    In-   wrntr  lii>  last  h'iiiT>  to  tin-      lias    had    a    moniimont    cri-cti-ii    to   hi-r 
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niemon- :  it  is  a  bt-autiftil  full  -  length 
figure  ;  she  is  lying  with  her  chetk  on  the 
opon  IJible  at  these  words,  "  C'oine  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  refresh  you." 

It  would  be  a  piece  of  vandalism  to 
pretend  to  improve  upon  the  following, 
which  was  printed  just  250  years  ago: 
■■  Munday,  2gth  January,  ib^<).  His 
children  being  come  to  meet  Him,  He 
first  gave  his    lilessing  to  the  Lady  Kliza- 


heth ;  and   bai 
brother  James, 

should  sec  him, 
that  it  was  bis 
father's  l.nst  desire 
that  he  should  no 
more  look  upon 
Charles  as  his 
eldest    brother 


her 


em  em  her  t 


only,     b 
obedient  u 


;     be 


and  that  they 
should  love  one 
another  and  for- 
give their  father's 

said  the  King  to 
her :  '  Sweetheart, 
you  '1  forget  this.' 
'  No,'  said  she, 
'  I  shall  never  for- 
get it  while  1  live.' 
And  pouring  forth 
abundance     of 


the  particulars. 

rhen 

the 

King,  taking 

the    I) 

ke    of  Gh 

ui-usle 

upon 

his  knee. 

said  : 

Sweelbear 

tiow 

ihL 

ill  cut  off 

tbv  fat 

ler-s  head 

upoi 

wh 

ch 

w<irds  the 

ihilde 

looked    ve 

d  fasti  v 

on    him. 

■  Mark 

childe.  wl 

it   I   s 

IV ; 

Tbev  will  cut 

off  m> 

head,   am 

I-erh 

ips 

111 

kr   thee   a 

King  ; 

but   marke 

what 

1   s 

,-. 

Yon  must 

not  he 

a  King  s. 

long 

as 

■ou 

r  brothers. 

Chnrlr 

and    lames,    do    h 

■e; 

for  thcv 

will  CI 

t  off  your 

broth 

tk" 

heads    I'whcn 

they 

an     catch 

them 

nil 

cut     off 

thv   he 

id.    loo.  a 

the 

nst 

nd.  tlKTC- 

fore,    I 

cliar^c    y 

,u   do 

not  1 

:    made   a 

King  by  them.'  At  which  the  childc, 
sighing,  said—"  I  will  be  lorn  in  pieces 
first,'  which,  falling  so  unexpectedly  from 
one  so  young,  it  mayde  the  King  rejoyce 

Another  account,  penned  by  the  littl-i 
Princess's  own  childish  hand,  included  also 
the  following:  "Pie  wished  me  not  to 
grieve  and  torment  myself  for  him ;  for 
that  would  be  a  glorious  death  that  he 
should  dye ;  it  being  for  the  I.awes  and 
Liberties  of  this  Land,  and  for  maintaining 
the  true  Protes- 
tant religion.  .  .  . 
He  tohl  me  he 
had  forgiven  all 
his  enemies,  and 
hoped  God  would 
forgi\e  them  also ; 
and  commanded 
us  and  all  the  rest 
of  ray  brothers 
and  sisters  to  for- 
give them.  He 
bid  me  tell  my 
mother  that  his 
thoughts  had 
never  strayed 
from  her,  and 
that  his  love 
should      be     the 


( )n  the  Tuesday 
morning  Charles 
awoke  about  two 
hiiiirs  hi'fore  day- 
break, after  a 
sound  .slecj.  of 
four  hours.  He  called  to  Herbert,  who 
lay  on  a  pallet  bed  close  by,  to  rise, 
saying,  "I  will  get  up;  1  have  a 
great  work  to  do  this  day."  It  was  a 
piercingly  cold  morning,  and  ihe  King 
put  on  iwo  shirts — "  by  reason  tile  season 
is  so  shari>  as  probably  may  make  me 
shake,  wbicb  some  observers  will  imagine 
proceeds  from  fear.  I  would  have  no 
such  imputation.  1  fear  not  death  death 
is  not  terrible  lo  me.  1  bless  Cod  I  am 
prejian'd." 

The    King    wore    a     suit    of     .silk    or 
satin,  consisting  of  trunk  bosi'.  waistcoat. 
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and  doublet ;  over  this  he  wore  a  black 
velvet  cloak  with  a  medal  of  the  Order  of 
the  <>arter  on  one  side  of  it,  and  on  his 
head    his    broad  -  brimmed    beaver    hat. 


cake -stall  stood  till  but  a  few  years 
ago,  he  pointetl  out  a  tree  near  the 
entrance  to  Spring  Gardens,  which 
he  said  that  his  brother  Henrv  had 
pla, 


t  lu- 


ll, oy 


[insseil  up  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  long 
gallery,      ;in<l      I'rom 


the 


the 


Jrawimr   !•/   Ihr    *a-<Js    iniH.aln    \«ml_\kr's    in^Htmi- 
tiliK  •mitaltJ.    Old  Slonr  r'liJr.i  in  l'.H(U«d  f-^m  it.," 

which  he  took  off  on  thi-  scaffohl,  and 
put  on  a  white  .ap.  The  King  was 
on  this  last  day  very  jiarticular  about 
his  Uress,  saying  that  it  was  his  secnml 
wedding-  day. 

At  about  l<-n  o'eloek  fharles  w;tlked  out 
through  the  garden  of  the  palace  inm  the 
park,  and  there,  atten<le<l  liv  several  com- 
panies of  infantry,  with  the  Itishop  im  one 


Caliinet  Chamber  of 
Whitehall  I'alace. 
After  a  delay  of  about 
two  hours,  as  the 
scaffold  was  not 
read}',  and  such  ex- 
treme difficulty  was 
found  in  getting  any 
to  help,  the  King  was 
conducted  by  Hacker 
and  T  o  m  1  i  n  s  o  n 
thnitigh  the  bainjuct- 
ing-liouso.  by  a  pas- 
sage broken  through 
the  ^vall.  whiih  was 
aftiTwards  filled  with 
a  centre  window, 
I'he  closing  scene, 
the  scaffold  draped  in 
black,  the  low  block 
jiKiced  UJion  it,  the 
troops  of  mounted 
soldiers  i>reventing 
the  loval  people  from 
hearing  their  King's 
last  speech,  have 
often  been  recalled, 
and    there     arc    few 


who 


do 


r  the  lim-s..f  Andrew  Marvell,  the 


Hut  with  his  kitncr  rvi- 
The  axe's  i^lj-i'  (lid  in-. 
Xr.r  ciUM  ihu  j:<Mi<.  with  vuLijar 


iide   of  hit 


lid    Co 


miin 


n<m 


[■  liis  helpless  rij;Iil ; 
his  «>mcly  he.vl 


th.'  other,  be  stppjK-d  briskly  forwards. 
cheerfully  callinir  out  to  the  gtianl  t<i 
"march  a]«ici-,"  anil  in  juLssing  close  by 
the  tr.-.'s  against  which  the  cows  and  the 


It  was  iibserved  that  the  King  eanu-  for- 
ward with  the  same  indifferenci-  as  he 
wimid  have  entered  Whitehall  on  a  ma«tue 
night;  he  looked  towards  St.  James's  and 


■lilf.l, 


intlej 


slro.lv  the  llu. 


of  ilcatli." 

'I'hf  King  explained  to  the  execiitioiiLT 
that  lie  would  imt  out  his  hands  as  a  sign 
fur  him  to  strike,  and  to  the  very  hisl  his 
calmness  and  dignity  never  left  him  for  a 
moment.  The  blow  was  struck,  and  a 
universal  groan,  as  it  were  a  supernatural 
voice,  ihe  like  never  before  henrd,  broke 
forth    from    the    niultitUilc,      Juxon    and 


last  sad  offices.  Leave  was  asked  J 
burv  ilie  King  at  Westminster, 
tliose  in  power,  seeing  the  great  sjni- 
pathy  called  forth  for  the  King,  wc-nr 
glad  to  remove  away  from  London  all 
signs  of  iheir  dark  deet!  ;  and  on  Vvh.  8 
the  body  of  the  late  King  was  buried  in 
St.  George's  Chapel.  Windsor.  White,  the 
emblem  of  purity,  has  been  lakeaj 
typical  of  Charies  I.,  and  as  his  c 


Ms..*' 

1 

^            1 

Herbert,  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  Lord  Soiithaniplon, 
anil    Lord    Lindsey.    now    undertook    the 


carried  to  the  gra 
completely  ihe  blac 
the  coffin. 


ROSE  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

II.— AT    THE    SHRINE    OF   SHINTO. 

By    CARLTON    DAWE. 

Mr«   Dawe    is   well    known    for   his   stories   of    Japanese    life.       He    wrote 
**  Kakemonos,*'  **  The  Bride  of  Japan,*'  and  ^  Yellow  and  White*** 
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HANU-SAX  knelt  before  the  great 
Shinto  shrine  and  i)rayed  to  the 
Master  -  of  -  the  -  August  -  Centre  -  of  - 
Heaven.  Pain  had  been  hers,  pain 
wrought  of  the  deep  anguish  of  bitter 
thoughts,  and  her  soul  was  full  of  sorrow 
and  her  eyes  were  shaded  with  melan- 
choly. For  she  had  reached  that  age 
when  maidens  wed,  and  her  beauty  had 
found  favour  in  the  eves  of  Sakata — Sakata 
of  the  hundred  junks  and  many  houses  ; 
and  he  had  dreamed  of  her,  and  his  dreams 
had  filled  his  brain  with  restlessness  and 
his  heart  with  a  great  desire. 

Being  rich,  he  had  the  courage  of 
riches.  It  mattered  nothing  that  he  was 
old,  that  his  limbs  were  shrunken,  that  his 
lips  were  blue,  that  his  little  black  eyes  were 
lost  behind  innumerable  yellow  wrinkles. 
He  counted  his  yen  by  the  thousand  ;  he 
was  lord  of  a  hundred  junks,  of  many 
people.  Those  who  did  not  love  him 
bowed  low  in  his  presence ;  deep  saluta- 
tions greeted  him  as  he  passed  along  the 
street.  **  There  goes  the  honourable 
Sakata,"  the  people  would  whisper  one  to 
the  other,  **  he  who  fills  many  mouths." 
And  in  this  lay  the  cause  of  all  reverence  : 
"  He  who  fills  many  mouths."  His  faults 
were  many,  his  person  unlovely,  his 
manners  uncouth.  Of  him  tales  had  been 
told  which  reflected  little  credit  on 
humanity.  They  said  he  had  no  heart, 
no  feeling ;  that  when  he  died  one  more 
spirit-wolf  would  join  the  spectral  band 
which  haunted  the  mountain  recesses. 
But  they  said  these  things  in  whispers,  for 
Sakata  was  a  man  with  whom  no  one 
dared  to  trifle. 
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Of  him,  then,  Hanu-San  thought  as  she 
knelt  before  the  shrine,  and  in  her  dumb, 
dull  way  called  the  gods  to  her  aid.  Not 
that  she  was  wholly  without  fear  of  the 
efficacy  of  prayer.  Her  mother  had  said  : 
"  It  is  time  that  thou  shouldst  wed  and 
rear  sons  to  the  glory  of  thy  lord.  The 
honourable  Sakata  hath  exceeded  con- 
descension in  casting  his  august  eyes  on 
our  contemptible  offspring.  The  gods 
are  truly  blessing  the  house  of  Naku,  the 
compradore."  Her  father  had  added  : 
**  Worthless  though  we  be,  and  as  dirt  in 
the  eyes  of  the  gods,  yet  are  we  singled 
out  for  this  great  happiness.  The 
honourable  Sakata  is  the  lord  of  a 
hundred  junks." 

**Ay,"  echoed  his  wife,  **and  of  a 
hundred  houses  as  well." 

And  Hanu-San  knew  that  here  the  gods 
themselves  were  of  no  avail.  They,  as 
she,  were  powerless  against  a  hundred 
junks.  The  halo  that  surrounded  Sakata 
no  cloud  could  diminish. 

And  yet  she  knelt  and  prayed,  but  with 
a  doubting  soul.  Your  Oriental  is  more 
or  less  of  a  fatalist,  and  what  the  gods 
have  once  written  they  will  in  no  wise 
blot  out.  Moreover,  it  was  the  wish  of 
her  honourable  parents,  and  to  thwart  that 
wish  woukl  have  been  a  crime  beyond  all 
pardon.  If  there  is  any  religion  in  Japan 
it  is  that  of  filial  obedience  :  obedience, 
first  of  all,  to  the  Kmperor,  by  whose  ex- 
ceeding magnanimity  one  lives,  for  whom 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  and  an  honour  to 
die ;  then  comes  obedience  to  one's  parents, 
and,  when  one  marries,  the  reverence  of 
the   mother-in-law.      Fortunately,  and  in 
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this  Hanu-San  discovered  some  consola- 
tion, Sakata  had  buried  his  honourable 
mother  some  twenty  years  before. 

She  knew  that  it  was  sinful,  this  appeal 
to  the  gods  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
her  parents  ;  but  her  mind  was  beginning 
to  expand,  and  life  was  presenting  its 
right  and  its  wrong  side,  and  she 
thought  of  what  ought  to  be  and  what 
was.  And  a  long  dwelling  on  what  was 
kindled  the  smouldering  embers  of  rebel- 
lion, and  all  else  failing,  she  appealed  to 
the  infinite  justice  of  the  gods.  But  the 
ways  of  the  divine  ones  were  ever  in- 
scrutable, and  even  as  she  prayed  she 
knew  it  was  a  futile  thing  she  asked,  and 
her  selfish  and  unfilial  conduct  filled  her 
with  shame  and  apprehension.  Her  duty 
was  clear,  her  obedience  to  the  parental 
wishes  assured.  How  could  the  i^ods 
look  with  benign  eyes  upon  one  whose 
soul  was  charged  with  angry  and  rebel- 
lious thoughts  ?  She  would  claim  pardon : 
she  would  fulfil  the  wishes  of  her  parents, 
even  to  entering  the  arms  of  Sakata,  the 
lord  of  a  hundred  junks.     She  would 

Here  she  raised  her  head,  her  heart 
throbbing  with  a  new  and  noble  resolution, 
and,  behold  !  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  figure 
of  a  man  who  stood  back  some  little  way, 
regarding  her  intently.  At  first,  owing  to 
a  quick,  uncertain  glance,  she  thought  the 
figure  was  one  of  the  priests  from  the 
adjacent  temple,  and  for  fear  of  incurring 
his  displeasure,  she  made  a  pretence  of 
continuing  her  devotions ;  but  the  man's 
form  came  between  her  and  the  gods,  and 
in  a  way  h(.'  seemed  to  read  her  thoughts, 
and  she  trembled  like  a  child  who  is 
suddenly  discoven^d  in  mischief. 

Intuitively,  for  she  had  not  the  courage 
to  look,  she  felt  the  presence  draw  near, 
and  the  strange  throbbing  of  her  pulses 
told  her  that  it  was  no  priest.  In  fact,  she 
knew  it  now,  even  by  that  timid  glance,  in 
which  he  was  seen  silhouetted  as  some- 
thing dark  and  big  against  the  sky.  Her 
imagination  carried  her  even  farther  than 
that.     Was  he  of  her  country  ? 

She  tried  to  think,  but  her  brain  whirled 
confusedly.  Lower  she  bowed  her  head  : 
she  sought  to  interpose  between  her  and 
this  stranger  the  faces  of  the  gods,  those 


vague,  mysterious  deities  who  lived  in 
clouds  and  rode  upon  the  typhoons ;  but 
the  effort  proved  unavailing.  The  gods 
were  but  shadowy  substances  at  best — 
this  stranger  was  a  tangible  reality. 

Then  she  became  conscious  of  tlie  fact 
that  a  voice  was  whispering  softly  in  her 
ear,  and  at  first  she  scarcely  knew  if  the 
accents  were  human  or  divine  ;  but  her 
agitation  quickly  passing,  she  recognised 
the  commonplace  words  of  everyday  greet- 
ing uttered  with  a  foreign  tongue. 

Her  agitation  was,  if  possible,  even 
more  profound  ;  but  it  was  of  an  entirely 
dificrent  nature.  Hitherto  she  had  been 
subdued  by  the  strength  of  her  spiritual 
aspirations ;  she  had  wandered  in  the 
realms  of  imagination,  had  trodden  the 
borderland  of  the  unknown,  and  her  steps 
had  been  slow  and  her  feet  had  faltered  ; 
but  this  voice  and  this  presence  recalled 
her  to  earth,  and  with  a  pretty  show  of 
confusion  she  began  to  scramble  to  her 
feet.  Then  it  was,  almost  unknown  to 
her,  a  hand  grasped  hers,  and  her  burning 
palm  slipped  into  his — so  cool,  so  steady. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  said,  a  deep 
sincerity  in  every  tone  of  his  voice  ;  for  he 
saw  her  terror,  and  he  had  had  some  experi- 
ence of  the  timiditv  of  these  strano:e  little 
creatures.  ''  1  assure  you  there  is  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of.  I  am  merely  a  stranij:er  who 
has  come  to  see — who  has  come  to  learn.'* 

He  dropi)ed  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and 
she,  feeling  herself  at  liberty,  had  a  great 
inclination  to  dash  away  from  this  pre- 
sumptuous stranger  with  the  soft  voice, 
who  stumbled  so  charmingly  with  her 
language.  Hut  her  dignity  and  better 
sense  came  to  the  rescue  :  perhaps  her 
feminine  curiosity  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  determination.  Perhaps,  also, 
the  gods,  who  worked  in  a  way  unknown 
to  mortals,  had  not  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
her  prayers.  Perhaps — but  her  soul  almost 
sickened  with  terror  at  the  awful,  the 
sacrilegious  thought  —  perhaps  the  god 
himself,  the  Master-of-the-August-Centre- 
of-Heaven,  had 

With  a  strange  throbbing  of  the  breast 
she  raised  her  eyes  slowly  from  the 
ground,  whereon  was  firmly  planted  a  pair 
of  white  boots,  and  as  her  glance  began 
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slowly  to  ascend  the  legs  of  the  deity,  she 
thought  they  were  monstrous  long,  and 
totally  unlike  those  of  the  men  of  her  own 
race.  But  even  as  she  thought,  her  glance 
continued  its  upward  course,  and  presently 
she  was  looking  into  a  pair  of  earnest 
eves,  the  colour  of  which  seemed  to  have 
been  stolen  direct  from  the  farthest  blue 
of  the  ocean. 

The  face  was  fair,  white  as  she  had 
dreamed  the  face  of  a  god  should  be,  and 
the  thick  golden  hair  fringed  it  as  with 
an  aureole.  Amazement  sat  upon  her 
face :  indecision  flickered  across  it  in 
little  hurrvini^  waves  of  shadow  and 
shine.  Conscious  of  this  unprecedented 
encounter,  and  of  the  proper  behaviour  of 
young  ladies  under  such  conditions,  she 
hesitated  to  leave,  impelled  thus  to  defy 
the  laws  of  decorum  by  a  power  which  slie 
felt  acutely,  but  which  she  was  utterly 
unable  to  analvse.  And  he  saw  her 
irresolution,  and  the  smile  deepened  in 
his  eves  and  bris^htened  his  whole  face, 
and  in  a  vai»;u('  wav  Hanu-San  thoutrht  of 
the  sun  sinking  in  the  sea. 

He  stumbled  atrociously  with  the 
language  as  he  attempted  to  propitiate 
her,  to  still  her  fears;  but  she  found  his 
strange  phrasing  and  mispronunciation 
delightfully  quaint  and  fresh,  and  she 
would  not  have  had  him  speak  in  any 
other  fashion  for  the  world.  .Moreover, 
she  discovered,  after  the  first  shock  of 
nervousness  had  passed  away,  and  she 
could  listen  with  something  like  tranquillity, 
that  he  was  English,  and  she  delighted 
him,  in  reply  to  one  of  his  questions,  by 
answering  him  in  his  native  tongue.  For 
was  she  not  the  daughter  of  Xaku,  the 
compradore,  he  who  traded  with  the 
English,  who  spoke  their  language  with 
fluency  ?  And  had  she  not  wished  to 
know  something  of  these  people  of  the 
West,  and  striven  to  learn  that  language 
which  everyone  seemed  to  speak  ? 

Castleton,  the  voyager  in  question,  was 
overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  and  henceforth 
eschewed  all  attempts  to  make  himself 
understood  in  Japanese.  It  is  enough  for 
the  Englishman  that  other  people  should 
struggle  with  his  language :  he  never 
discloses  any   great  inclination    to    battle 


with  theirs.  When  Hanu  -  San  fought 
valiantly  with  a  word  he  came  to  her 
rescue  ;  but  her  pretty  struggles  pleased 
him  infinitely,  and  he  was  cruel  enough 
to  prolong  her  exquisite  agony  to  the  full. 

Once  her  restraint  had  worn  off  she 
prattled  glibly  in  an  odd  mixture  of 
lOnglish  and  Japanese.  She  would  begin 
solemnly  enough  with  the  foreign  language, 
but  she  invariably  finished  at  express  speed 
in  her  native  tongue.  And  though  he  did 
not  thoroughly  understand  her,  he  learnt 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Naku,  the 
compradore,  he  who  provided  the  victuals 
for  the  great  English  ships.  As  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  honourable  Naku,  the 
information  contained  nothing  of  much 
importance.  The  chief  point  was  that  she 
was  somebody's  daughter. 

He  looked  at  the  quaint  little  doll-like 
figure,  and  even  through  her  loose  kimono 
saw  the  budding  girl  was  blossoming  into 
the  rose  of  woman.  Perhaps  she  was  not 
entirely  pretty — he  had  never  become 
quite  reconciled  to  the  strange  eyes  with 
the  pufty  lids — but  her  complexion  was 
good,  her  mouth  full  and  fresh  and 
pouting  like  a  child's,  and  when  she  smiled 
she  was  wholly  charming. 

"  Your  name  }  "  he  said.  ''  How  shall 
1  call  you  }  " 

"  Hanu-San." 

"  Hanu-San,"  he  repeated,  admiration 
and  pleasure  blending  with  singular  adroit- 
ness in  his  look.  **  An  appropriate  name, 
indeed,  for  you  are  just  the  sweetest  flower 
that  I  have  ever  seen." 

She  blushed,  but  at  the  same  time 
solemnly   shook  her  head. 

**  Nay,  your  Excellency,  I  am  but  a  poor 
creature  who  has  incurred  the  anger  of  the 
<^ods. 

*'  The  gods,"  said  he  disdainfully,  *'  are 
old,  and  deaf,  and  blind.  What  have  they 
to  do  with  thee,  Hanu-San,  with  living 
flesh  and  blood  }  We  go  our  way  in  spite 
of  them,  living,  as  the  birds  sing,  the  trees 
put  forth  their  leaves,  the  sun  rises  and 
sets— simply  because  we  must.  All  things 
in  nature  pursue  their  appointed  course, 
and  we  that  are  a  part  of  nature,  shall  we 
not  walk  rightly,  guided  by  the  spirit  which 
is  within  us  }  " 


^    '5.     "» 
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Poor  Hanu-San  could  not  quite  grasp 
the  subtlety  of  such  fine  argument ;  but 
through  the  confusion  of  words  and  images 
she  caught  a  fleeting  vision  of  that  vague 
something  which,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  lately,  had  flashed  through  her 
own  brain ;  and  she  was  aware  that  the 
stranger,  or  the  essence  of  him,  was  enter- 
ing her  soul  through  her  eyes,  and  uncon- 
sciously she  abandoned  herself  to  the 
strange,  delicious  process. 

An  hour  after  they  passed  down  beneath 
the  great  iorii,  or  granite  archways,  which 
are  the  invariable  symbol  of  Shintoism, 
that  old,  vague,  ill-remembered  form  of 
worship  which  they  call  religion ;  but  this 
time  his  arm  was  thrown  caressingly  about 
her  shoulders,  and  many  times  he  stopped 
irresolute  and  gazed  into  her  face  with 
doubting  looks ;  but  she  smiled  up  at  him, 
and  the  sunshine  danced  in  her  eyes,  and 
lit  with  a  deeper  scarlet  her  lips  ;  and  the 
man  drew  her  suddenly  to  him  and  pressed 
her  face  into  his  breast.  There  was  a 
pathos,  a  trustfulness  in  those  clear  eyes 
which  overwhelmed  him  with  a  knowledge 
of  his  own  guilt. 

Hut  the  weakness,  as  he  called  it,  quickly 
passed,  aiul  presently  he  remembered 
nothing  but  that  this  fantastic  little  doll 
was  a  living,  breathing  uoman — a  creature 
in  whom  was  the  pleasure  and  the  pain  of 
life.  So  he  [)resse(l  her  closer,  and  kissed 
her,  until  she  wondered  at  his  passion  ; 
anil  when  she  stumbled,  he  caught  her 
up  in  his  arms,  nor  would  he  release  her 
until  he  had  reached  the  verv  bottom  of 
the  long  flight  of  steps.  And  then,  all 
panting  ami  blushing,  and  burning  with 
an  unknown  fire,  Ilanu-Sanwas  set  upon 
her  feet,  and  for  some  moments  she  had 
not  the  courage  to  look  into  those  eves 
which  wen*  so  like  the  sea.  But  it  was 
delightful — all  this  strange  whirl  of  excite- 
ment. Her  soul  would  ever  remain  within 
the  embnice  of  those  strong  arms. 

He  accompanied  her  for  still  a  little  way 
until  he  noticed  that  she  began  to  cast 
uneasy  glances  about  her ;  then  he  stopped 
and  took  her  hand,  and  once  more  searched 
her  eyes  for  the  soul  which  had  already 
filled  them  with  a  new  light.  liut  the  dog- 
like, wondering  pathos  of  the  look  touched 


him  keenly.     He  would  rather  her  eyes 
were  not  quite  so  serious. 

"  You  will  come  to-morrow,  Hanu^San," 
he  said,  **  at  the  same  hour  }  " 

She  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

"  I  will  come,"  she  whispered. 

He  watched  the  quaint  little  figure  as  it 
descended  the  hill  towards  the  town  ;  then 
as  it  disappeared  entirely  he  sat  himself 
upon  one  of  the  great  granite  steps,  lit  a 
cheroot,  and  began  to  think. 

He  had  only  arrived  at  the  port  the  day 
before.  Coming  from  Yokohama,  where 
he  had  spent  the  last  twelve  months  of  his 
life,  he  had  intended  to  stay  in  Nagasaki 
for  one  week  prior  to  his  departure  for 
England.  Old  friends  were  to  be  looked 
up,  visits  to  be  repaid,  general  farewells 
exchanged.  In  a  week  the  southern- 
bound  steamer  wouhl  call  and  take  him  to 
Hong-  Kong,  there  to  join  the  greater 
home  boats.  He  had  spent  some  happy 
months  in  Dai  Nippon,  or  Great  Japan,  as 
the  natives  proudly  call  their  country'.  He 
would  have  some  pleasant  memories  to  take 
back  with  him — and,  possibly,  one  regret. 

The  panorama  that  opened  out  beneath 
him  was  an  exceedingly  fair  one — the  far- 
stretching  picturesque  town,  the  masses 
of  foliage,  and  the  blue  bay,  upon  the 
waters  of  which  the  light  junks  scudded 
to  and  fro  and  the  great  steamers  lay 
asleep.  But  he  saw  all  these  things  with 
the  eye  only  :  his  brain  was  full  of  tlu* 
image  of  a  doll-like  figure  in  a  blue-and- 
white  kimono.  And  he  wondered  what  he 
ought  to  do.  Curiosity  had  led  him  to 
explore  the  temple.  As  he  passed  up  beneath 
the  great  torii^  his  thoughts  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  his  voyage  and  his  home- 
greeting.  It  was  not  until  he  beheld  the 
devout  form  of  Hanu-San  bowed  before 
the  shrine  that  they  took  another  turn. 
Then,  for  the  time  being,  voyage,  and 
home,  antl  every  other  thought  was 
obliterated.  Was  it  not  strange  that  just 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  should  have 
met  her  't  There  was  no  consistency  in  fate. 

But  the  next  day,  at  the  self-same  hour, 
he  toiled  once  more  towards  the  shrine, 
and  as  he  approached  the  great  gaunt 
torii  he  almost  wished  that  she  might  not 
be  there.     But  this  was  not  to  be.     All 
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athrob  with  an  anxiety  the  like  of  which 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger  to  her,  she 
had  requested  permission  to  ascend  once 
more  to  the  shrine,  and  as  she  even 
sounded  the  name  of  Sakata  in  a  tone  of 
maidenly  reverence,  the  permission  was 
at  once  accorded.  Slowly,  and  with  the 
utmost  circumspection,  she  bowed  herself 
from  the  august  presence  of  her  honour- 
able mother  ;  but  once  she  had  begun  her 
ascent  of  the  hill  her  speed  increased  in 
spite  of  stumbles  and  hard  breathing.  He 
might  be  there,  or  he  might  have  been 
there  and  gone  !  Both  thoughts  seemed 
to  have  an  equally  disastrous  effect. 

But  he  was  not  there,  and  she  knew  not 
if  he  had  been,  and  a  long  little  wait  was 
hers,  her  heart  beating  with  sickening 
suspense.  The  shrine  was  before  her,  but 
the  gods  were  not  those  of  yesterday. 
Another  had  come  to  fill  their  place — one 
whose  hair  was  charged  with  the  gold  of 
sunset,  whose  eyes  were  as  blue  and  as 
fathomless  as  the  sea. 

At  last  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  as 
he  mounted  the  path  towards  her,  and 
every  nerve  of  her  seemed  to  leap  with  a 
mighty  bound,  and  for  a  momciit  her 
vision  was  blurred  as  by  a  mist.  She 
could  not  understand  this  strange  and 
sudden  throbbing  ;  she  never  sought  to ; 
but  long  after  she  remembered  it,  and  life 
would  gladly  have  been  given  for  such 
another  sensation,  even  though  she  knew 
not  if  the  grip  upon  her  lieart  was  one  of 
pleasure  or  of  pain. 

His  greeting  was  inexpressibly  tender: 
she  nestled  to  him  as  a  cliild  might  to 
its  parent,  and  he,  looking  clown  at  her, 
wrinkled  his  brow  with  thought.  Then 
he  slop[)ed,  irresolute,  and  held  her  away 
from  him,  and  looked  at  her  so  strangely, 
so  fiercely,  that  she  trembled,  wonderini:: 
what  she  had  done.  But  suddenly  he 
threw  up  his  head  and  laughed  somewhat 
bitterly  to  himself.  Then,  seizing  her 
hand,  together  they  walked  amitl  the 
trees  and  the  Howers ;  and  the  birds  sang 
to  them,  and  the  sun  leapt  into  the  eyes  of 
Hanu-San  and  lit  her  face  with  happiness. 
And  he  said  to  her — **  Know  you  me, 
O  Hanu-San  ?  " 

She  was  at  a   loss  for  a  suitable  reply, 


because  she  did  not  wholly  understand  the 
question,  but  she  smiled  reassuringly. 

"  It  is  very  strange,  but  I  seem  to  have 
known  your  Excellency  for  many  days." 

"But  as  I  am  ?**  he  said. 

**  As  you  are  .^"  she  echoed.  **  Ay,  of 
course."    * 

He  saw  she  did  not  understand.  Why 
should  he  make  her  ?  Again  that  hesitant, 
irresolute  look  showed  itself  in  his  eyes. 
Then  he  sneered  at  his  own  weakness. 

And  so  for  the  five  succeeding  days,  at 
the  self-same  hour,  Hanu-San  toiled  upward 
to  the  shrine,  and  her  parents  marked  with 
pleasure  this  proof  of  devotion  in  their 
daughter,  and  spoke  repeatetlly  of  the 
honourable  Sakata  and  his  hundred  junks. 
And  that  daughter  listened  with  a  grave 
face,  as  became  a  maiden  who  was  so 
highly  honoured.  It  was  a  momentous 
event,  this  union  with  the  illustrious 
Sakata,  and  no  doubt  the  thought  of  it 
robbed  her  of  the  power  of  making  an 
adecjuate  reply.  But  the  dazzle  of  her 
api)roaching  greatness  added  a  lustre  to 
her  stupidity.  It  was  evident  that  she 
had  not  intelligence  enough  rightly  to 
appreciate  the  magnificent  condescension 
of  Sakata  ;  but  she  was  young,  and  to  such 
the  gods  are  forbearing. 

And  so  each  day  the  quaint  little  figure 
toiled  its  way  upward  with  a  beating  heart. 
Sometimes  the  thought  of  Sakata  obtruded 
its  hateful  presence,  and  filled  her  breast 
with  pain  ;  but  it  only  needed  a  glimj)se 
of  the  well-beloved  figure  near  the  shrint* 
to  banish  the  hateful  sensation.  Witii 
her  hand  in  his  there  was  no  longer  any 
fear  or  trouble  in  the  world.  Even  Sakata 
was  but  the  memory  of  a  bad  dream, 
which  was  shadowed  but  indistinctly  in 
the  mist  of  things. 

And  so  the  days  Hew  all  too  rapidly,  and 
never  once  had  she  breathed  the  name  of 
the  illustrious  owner  of  the  hundred  junks, 
and  Castleton  had  but  hinted  vaguely  at 
the  date  of  his  departure  ;  but  now  the  time 
had  drawn  horribly  near,  and  his  manliness 
forbade  him  longer  to  conceal  the  fact. 
He  regretted  that  he  had  not  spoken 
sooner,  that  he  had  not  gently  approached 
the  subject,  and  so  by  degrees  have  pre- 
pared  her   for  the   inevitable.      Yet   she 
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would  probably  accept  the  news  with  the 
stoicism  of  her  race,  that  Oriental  fatalism 
which  explains  every  incongruity.  It  is 
written  :  Who  shall  gainsay  the  wisdom  of 
the  gods? 

After  many  ineffectual  attempts  at  an 
opening,  he  said,  "Know  you,'0  Hanu- 
•^n,  that  to-morrow  morning  the  Mindoro 
will  arrive  from  Kobe  ?  " 

"  Indeed,'*  she  said.  What  had  she  to  do 
with  the  Mindoro  or  Kobe  ?  Her  heaven 
was  here — here  in  Nagasaki. 

**Ay,"  he  continued,  rather  nervously, 
"  and  to-morrow  evening  she  leaves  for 
Hong-Kong." 

And  still  she  was  not  interested.  Ships 
were  always  coming  and  going.  Surely 
they  were  built  for  no  other  purpose. 

**  For  Hong-Kong,"  he  repeated.  **  You 
do  not  seem  to  understand." 

Some  strange  note  in  his  voice  arrested 
her  attention. 

**  I  understand,"  she  said,  perhaps  a 
little  nervously.  "To-morrow  evening 
the  Mindoro  will  sail  for  Hong-Kong.  Is 
that  not  so  }  " 

"  It  is." 

**  Good.  In  three  weeks  she  will  be 
back  aj^ain." 

*•  Yes,"  said  he,  *'  that  is  true  :  the  ship 
will  be  back — but  she  will  not  return  with 
all  the  people  she  took  away." 

Then  for  the  first  time  her  breast 
responded  with  a  chill  throb  to  the  strange 
tone  his  voice  had  assumed,  and  she 
seemed  to  realise  that  under  this  apparently 
trivial  piece  of  information  there  lay  a 
serious  meanin^^  Her  eyes  soufj^ht  his, 
and  in  them  he  saw  a  look  of  pitiful 
anxiety.  The  mouth,  too,  (juivered  pain- 
fully as  she  s|)()ke. 

**  I  do  not  understand,"  she  faltered. 
••  I'ell  me." 

lie  felt  her  little  hands  close  tightly  on 
his.  They  were  throbbing  and  burning 
like  lire  ;  but  as  he  sj)okc  they  grew,  oh, 
so  cold. 

**llave  you  forgotten  that  I  am  but  a 
visitor  t "  he  said.  **  Mv  home  is  awav, 
awav  in  the  West.  1  could  not  stav  here 
alwavs." 

Ay,  to  be  sure.  And  yet  she  had  not 
thought  of  it.    The  delight  of  the  day  had 


brought  her  sweet  dreams  in  the  nig^t. 
Her  life  u-as  full  of  dreams,  of  hopes,  of 
soft  sensations.  Wliy  should  it  not  always 
be  thus  ? 

"  1  had  already  booked  mj  passage  in 
the  Mindoro"  he  continued,  sparing  him- 
self nothing — her  nothing,  though  he  saw 
her  face  pale  and  felt  her  hands  tremble. 
*•  I  must  go  home,  Hanu  -  San  ;  it  is 
imperative.  That  is  what  I  meant  when 
I  said  that  the  Mindoro  would  not  bring 
back  all  those  people  she  took  away.  Do 
you  understand  f  " 

**  Yes,"  she  gasped  ;  but  she  staggered 
as  though  she  would  fall.  He  caught  her, 
and  their  eyes  met ;  but  to  the  longest  day 
of  his  life  Castleton  will  be  haunted  by  the 
stricken  pathos  of  that  look. 

Slowly,  and  for  the  last  time,  they  de- 
scended beneath  the  great  iorii  together. 
His  arm  was  about  her  as  before ;  the 
vague  suggestion  that  he  was  murmuring 
words  of  consolation  stole  into  her  numbed 
brain  ;  but  the  birds  no  longer  sang,  the 
sun,  fierce  as  it  had  been  a  moment  ago, 
now  failed  to  warm  the  chilly  air.  The 
trees  moved  their  phantom  arms  before 
her  and  flung  cold  shadows  into  her  eyes  : 
the  rustle  of  the  leaves  sounded  like  a  jeer 
at  human  h()|)es.  Helow  she  saw  the  l>av 
and  the  ships  as  through  a  haze.  Hateful 
bay !  hateful  ships  1  But  for  them  he 
would  not  have  come ;  but  for  them  lie 
could  not  j^o. 

They  stopped  at  the  old  parting  of  the 
ways,  anil  a«<ain  he  sought  to  render  her 
const)lation  ;  but  the  pathos  of  her  eyes 
stole  right  into  his  heart  and  stilled  bis 
tongue.  He  could  not  say  what  he  did 
not  mean.     It  would  have  been  too  pitiful. 

*'  My  lord  will  come  again  .''  "  she  s.'ii«i. 

**  Perhaps,"  he  answered. 

She  bowed  low  and  pressed  his  hand  to 
her  forehead. 

**  I  have  been  yours,"  she  wliispcred, 
**  and  you  mine,  and  so  it  shall  l)o  for  all 
eterniiv.  I  have  looked  into  vour  eves, 
()  mv  lord,  and  the  sunshine  of  vour 
glance  has  daz/led  me.  Hut  the  gods  are 
good.  I  thank  them  for  this  glimpse  of 
parailise.     It  is  written.     Sayonara" 

•'  Saromini,'*  he  answered. 

It  was  the  last  word  of  farewell. 


SHEELIA. 


By  ROSA    MULHOLLAND    GILBERT. 


THP^Rtl  were  two  Lenihans,  each 
owner  of  a  stall  in  Patrick's  Close 
for  the  sale  of  old  clothing.  Both  wanted 
to  marry  brown-eyed  -Molly  O'Shea ;  and 
Molly  accepted  James,  the  father,  rather 
than  John,  the  son,  for  the  sake  of  Sheelia. 

The  two  girls,  who  had  come  up  from 
the  country  in  search  of  work,  made  a 
complete  contrast.  Molly  was  fresh  and 
fair  as  a  rose  in  the  hedge,  and  Sheelia 
was  ill-favoured,  the  sort  of  lass  whom 
nobody  cares  to  look  on  twice.  Yet  the 
sisters  were  tenderly  attached. 

Sheelia,  being  the  elder,  had  fostered 
little  Molly  till  an  attack  of  the  'small- 
pock  "  weakened  and  disfigured  her,  and 
Molly  was  in  her  turn  acting  as  mother 
when  she  went  to  buy  clothing  from  the 
Lenihans.  James  lowered  the  price  of  a 
gown  for  the  sweetness  of  her  eyes,  and 
John  carried  home  the  shawl  he  had  sold 
her  for  half  nothing  to  Sheelia's  lodging, 
an  attic  j)aid  for  out  of  Molly's  earnings. 
By  the  next  year  Molly  had  two  proposals, 
one  from  the  fatTier  and  one  from  the  son. 
Why  did  she  think  of  marrying  either  of 
them  ?  l^ecause,  said  the  chronicler,  **  she 
was  the  most  good-natured  little  crature 
on  the  face  of  the  airth,  and  she  got  her- 
self into  a  sort  of  a  tangle  between  them 
both,  for  that  they  did  be  always  doin' 
somcthin'  kind  to  Sheelia  for  the  sake  of 
bein'  obligin'  to  her." 

Molly  was  suspected  of  inclining  to 
John,  and  why  wouldn't  she,  seeing  that 
he  and  she  were  born  about  the  one  day, 
while  James  was  forty-seven  years  of  age, 
if  he  was  a  minute  ! 

The  disagreement  between  them  was  on 
account  of  Sheelia.  When  John  made 
his    proposal,  dreaming   of  a   snug  little 


home  with  Molly,  he  was  unprepared  for 
the  condition  on  which  his  acceptance 
was  made  to  depend.  Molly,  with  the 
most  beseeching  expression  in  her  soft 
brown  eyes,  said,  "I'm  sure,  John,  you 
won't  object  to  Sheelia  livin'  with  us." 

John  declared  that  he  did  object  most 
strenuously.  A  vision  of  Molly  and  him- 
self, with  their  heads  together  at  the  fire- 
side, was  one  thing ;  Sheelia,  looking  on 
for  ever,  made  it  quite  another. 

'*  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that  I 
couldn't  agree  to  it,"  said  John  Lenihan 
decidedly. 

Molly's  eyes  grew  slern,  and  she  walked 
away  abruptly  and  left  him  standing  in 
the  street.  John  said  to  himself  that  she 
was  entirely  unreasonable,  and  that  he 
would  give  her  time  to  return  to  her  senses. 
So  he  denied  himself  the  happiness  of 
seeing  her  for  an  entire  week.  But  before 
the  week  had  come  to  an  end  Molly  was 
his  stepmother. 

No  one  was  very  sure  whether  John  and 
.Molly  had  ever  really  cared  for  each  other. 
It  was  generrdly  said  that  neither  of  them 
could  have  been  in  earnest  or  one  would 
have  given  way.  Molly  would  have  cast 
Sheelia  to  the  wolves,  or  John  would  have 
opened  his  door  to  her.  There  was  a 
consensus  of  opinion  as  to  Sheelia's  un- 
desirableness  in  the  eves  of  anv  man  who 
might  marry  her  sister.  She  was  useless 
and  almost  helpless.  Her  face  was  of 
the  livid  green  hue  seen  on  an  unripe 
plum,  and  her  eyes  had  the  distressing 
prominence  and  fishy  expression  developed 
by  asthma.  She  had  a  high-pitched,  un- 
melodious  voice,  and  a  shapeless  figure, 
rendered  still  more  ungraceful  by  a  scanty 
wardrobe.       However,    such    as    Sheelia 
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was,    James    Lenihan,    for    the    sake   of 
Molly,  took  her  in. 

"An'  well  he  might,"  said  the  neigh- 
bours. "To  see  Molly  goin'  about  his 
house  with  her  cheeks  like  strawberries 
an'  cream,  an'  the  eyes  of  her  like  stars  in 
her  head,  ought  to  be  enough  consolation 
for  any  man  ;  and  when  she  did  be  smilin' 
an'  smilin'  at  him,  divil  mend  him  if  he 
could  see  anyone  in  it  at  all  but  the  darlin' 
herself!  As  for  John,  his  father  had 
learned  him  a  lesson,  an'  quare  enough 
it  was  to  see  a  man  able  to  be  more  of  a 
lover  at  James's  age  than  the  like  o*  his 
own  bouchal  of  a  son.  Sure,  Sheelia 
was  that  delicate  she  had  hardly  any 
appetite  —  a  sparrow  was  a  glutton  to 
her  —  an'  little  James  would  miss  the 
bit  she  ate.  An'  the  sisthers  were  to- 
gether, the  cratures,  an'  'twas  aisy  to 
see  there  was  a  blessin'  over  the  whole 
of  it." 

When  John  heard  that  Molly  was 
married  to  his  father,  he  made  no  remark 
to  anyone,  but  he  wound  up  his  affairs, 
disposed  of  his  stall  in  Patrick's  Close, 
and  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood. 
"  An'  no  wondher  for  him  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself,"  said  the  neighbours. 

The  blessing  supposed  to  be  on  James 
Lenihan's  house  did  not  altogether  keep 
things  straight,  and,  as  time  went  on, 
Sheelia  was  as  often  in  the  street,  or 
sheltered  by  a  friend,  as  in  the  corner 
which  Molly  had  made  sacred  to  her. 
Having  carried  his  point  of  marrying 
Molly,  James  was  not  above  trying  to  get 
rid  of  Sheelia,  and  Molly's  tears  did  not 
save  the  unwelcome  one  from  a  blow  now 
and  again  and  a  pretty  frequent  curse. 
However,  James  found  himself  constrained 
to  endure  the  invariable  return  of  the 
poor  rag  of  womanhood  whom  his  passion 
for  his  lovely  Molly  had  foisted  on  him. 

It  was  about  seven  years  after  the 
marriage  that  a  rumour  went  round 
Patrick's  Close  one  day  that  Molly 
Lenihan   was  down  and  bad  entirely. 

"  Do  vou  think  she  will  over  it  }  "  asked 
.one  neighbour  of  another. 

"  Sure  what  would  aild  her  ?  An'  two 
childer  on  the  flure  already ! "  was  the 
rejoinder. 


"  They  say  it  was  a  row  about  Sheelia 
that  knocked  her  up,"   remarked  a  third. 

"  They  *re  saying  more  than  their  prayers 
about  iverythin',"  said  the  first  speaker. 
"  It 's  a  pity  that  the  most  o*  people  do 
always  know  too  much." 

The  mother  of  three,  one  of  whom 
never  saw  the  light,  did  not  "  over  it." 
and  James  Lenihan  was  left  with  two 
little  girls  of  three  and  five,  and — Sheelia ! 

Molly  made  the  loveliest  corpse  that 
iver  was  waked  in  Patrick's  Close,  and 
when  she  was  lying  stiff"  and  straight  with 
the  candles  burning  round  her,  in  the 
brown  religious  habit  that  the  like  of  her 
do  love  to  be  buried  in,  with  her  sweet, 
round  white  face  shaded  by  her  curly  hair 
and  her  little  hands  clasped  on  her  breast, 
people  said  she  looked  as  if  she  were 
pleading  with  James,  her  husband,  for 
Sheelia. 

Sheelia  herself  was  twisted  up  in  a  knot 
of  agony  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  and 
almost  under  it,  as  if  she  would  hide 
herself  away  from  a  world  that  would  no 
longer  tolerate  her  now  that  Molly  was 
out  of  it.  The  two  little  children  were 
taken  into  a  neighbour's  house,  and  the 
room  was  full  of  friends.  James  Lenihan 
was  looking  miserable  enough,  when  in 
walked  his  son  John  Lenihan,  who  had 
not  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
going  on  seven  years. 

John  walked  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  and 
stood  there  staring  at  Molly  dead  for  a 
good  five  minutes,  says  the  chronicler, 
and  then  he  drew  his  father  aside  and 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

"Here's  money  to  buy  her  the  han'- 
somest  coffin  that 's  made  in  Cook  Street," 
said  John  to  James  ;  and  James  accepted 
the  money,  and  John  went  out. 

On  the  morning  of  the  funeral  John 
came  back,  and  James  was  put  out  at 
seeing  him  ;  for  according  to  John's  ways 
his  father  thought  that  he  had  seen 
the  last  of  him.  However,  John  came, 
and  put  his  hand  to  the  coffin  to  help 
to  carry  it ;  and  after  all  was  over  he 
returned  the  third  time  to  the  disolate 
house,  an'  sthruck  his  father  on  the 
breast  with  his  fist  an'  shook  him  by  the 
shouldhers. 
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**  You  naygur !  "  he  said,  an*  the  eyes 
leppin'  otrt  of  his  head,  '*  you  pocketed 
the  money  an'  gave  her  a  pauper  coffin 
afther ! " 

James  whined  ;  and  John  turned  on  his 
heel  and  departed,  this  time  for  good  and 
all,  out  of  Patrick's  Close. 

Sheelia,  who  had  hitherto  been  as 
Mollv's  shadow,  now  came  to  the  front. 
She  crept  from  under  the  bed  and  held 
out  her  arms  to  the  motherless  children. 
When  James  saw  her  his  grief  gave  place 
to  wrath.  Fate  had  trampled  his  flower 
under  foot  and  left  him  with  this  weed  ! 

**  Why  hadn't  ye  the  dacency  to  die  out 
o*  this  wid  ve  and  lave  me  her}''  he 
shrieked ;  and  Sheelia  fled  into  hiding 
among  the  neighbours. 

Her  return  was  very  gradual.  She  began 
by  creeping  in  when  James  was  out, 
attending  to  the  children  with  an  energy 
that  was  surprising  to  the  witnesses.  Their 
clothes  were  mended,  the  little  creatures 
were  washed  and  brushed  and  dressed. 
After  a  time  Sheelia  grew  bolder,  and 
James  Lenihan  would  find  his  stockings 
darned,  and  the  rent  in  his  old  coat 
patched  up.  and  he  knew  very  well  that 
someone  had  been  busy  for  him.  At  last 
one  day  he  surprised  her  at  work  in  the 
house.  He  swore  savagely  at  her  and 
went  out  again.  The  next  time  he  found 
her  there  he  only  grumbled.  At  the  end 
of  a  month  or  so,  Sheelia  was  established 
in  James  Lenihan's  house,  occuj)ying  poor 
Molly's  place  as  housekeeper  to  the  best 
of  her  ability. 

Ten  years  went  past,  during  which 
Sheelia's  developed  capabilities  i)rovt'd 
matter  for  continued  amazement  to  the 
neighbours.  **  Sure,  .Molly  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it,"  they  said,  '*  helpin'  her  out 
of  heaven.  To  see  her  staggerin'  about  with 
her  face  as  green  as  bottle-glass  and  her 
eyes  dhroppin'  out  of  her  head,  tloin' 
every  mortial  thing  for  that  family,  makin' 
meals,  and  scrubbin',  and  sendin'  out  the 
childher  like  vouni^  ladies  to  school,  and 
hidin*  away  with  herself  *when  James 
Lenihan  comes  in,  the  same  as  if  she 
wasn't  in  it  at  all  !  A  body  might  think 
it  was  the  fairies  ofl'  the  boholauns  in  the 
fields  she  was  born  in  that  did  be  makin' 


things  comfortable  for  her  little  Molly's 
husband  !  " 

The  neighbour  -  women  had  to  con- 
tribute among  them  a  few  rags  to  cover 
poor  Sheelia,  and  this  was  considered 
matter  for  the  reasonable  indignation  of 
the  charitable,  seeing  all  the  second-hand 
gownds  and  things — an',  goodness  knows, 
some  of  them  no  great  shakes ! — that  did 
be  swingin'  out  of  James  Lenihan's  door- 
way like  live  bodies,  God  help  us  ! 

*'  Sure  an'  he  could  spare  one  o'  tliem 
sthreelish  skirts  that  do  be  fright'nin'  the 
heart  out  o'  ve  whin  the  wind  is  bio  win* 
them  across  your  eyes,  an'  the  light 
not  too  good,  an*  them  lookin*  for  all  the 
world  like  Bluebeard's  wives  in  the  panto- 
mime !  " 

It  was  a  well  -  established  fact  that 
Sheelia  worshipped  the  ground  Molly's 
childher  walked  ;  and  she  was  pitied 
doubly  on  that  account  when  the 
influenza,  having  caught  hould  of  her 
entirely,  and  left  her  no  more  able  to 
stand  up  on  her  feet  than  if  she  was  a 
yard  of  ould  wet  sthring,  she  was  carted 
oft'  bv  )ames  Lenihan  to  the  parish 
infirmary. 

Where  Sheelia  had  slept  these  ten  years 
past  was  a  mystery.  James  Lenihan  did 
not  know  nor  ask.  She  was  always  up 
and  about  when  he  appeared,  and  he  left 
her  still  busy  in  the  kitchen  when  he  went 
to  bed  at  night.  There  was  no  provision 
for  her  Ivinc:  bv  anvwhere :  and  so  it  was 
plain  thiit  she  had  to  go  elsewhere  if  she 
wanted  to  be  an  invalid. 

Sheelia  cloaked  her  departure  for  the 
poorhouse  as  going  into  hospital,  her 
quaking  heart  foreboding  that  she  never 
should  return  to  her  shelter  on  suff'erance 
in  Patrick's  Close. 

Why  did  she  court  that  inclement 
harbour .-'  True,  she  was  there  on  the 
floor  where  Mollv  had  stood,  and  was 
suffered  to  slave  for  Molly's  children, 
whom  she  loved.  But  the  girls  were  now 
of  an  age  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
their  father.  When  Sheelia,  having  been 
sent  out  of  the  infirmary,  made  her  way 
back  to  the  old  quarters,  James  Lenihan 
hurled  an  oath  at  her  and  shut  the  door 
in  her  face.     The  children  were  away  at 
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school,  and  Shcelia  prayed  to  be  allowed 
to  wait  to  have  a  look  at  them,  whereupon 
Lenihan  promptly  handed  her  over  to  a 
policeman  as  a  beggar-woman  escaped  out 
of  the  union.  Then  he  sat  down  and 
smoked  a  pipe,  and  congratulated  himself 
on  having  kept  his  word  to  Molly  in  having 
fostered  and  cherished  Sheelia,  till  the 
crfji^turc  became  impossible. 

Meanwhile,  John  Lenihan  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  milk  business  near 
a  village  some  miles  beyond  the  city.  He 
had  fields  and  cows  and  a  pleasant  house, 
for  he  had  married  a  wife  with  a  goodish 
bit  of  money.  She  was  not  in  the  least 
like  Molly,  but  she  was  comely,  and  had 
charms  of  her  own.  There  were  three 
little  children  running  after  the  butterflies 
and  gathering  the  cowslips  in  the  fields, 
and  John  was  cultivating  a  bit  of  garden, 
and  had  a  rose  nailed  up  all  over  his 
house.  Silently,  to  himself,  he  had  given 
that  rose  the  name  of  Mollv.  He  had 
planted  it  the  day  after  she  was  laid  in  her 
grave.  What  his  regrets  were,  or  whether 
he  had  any,  nobody  could  say,  or  thought 
of  asking.  He  had  enough  of  the  good 
things  of  the  world,  and  knew  how  lo 
enjoy  them.  He  was  busying  hiinselt" 
with  the  rose  one  half-holiday,  when  an 
old  acquaintance  from  P«itrick*s  Close 
stopped  on  the  road  and  looked  over 
his  low  fence,  and  gave  him  the  top  of 
the  morning. 

"Sure  it's  the  fine  place  ye  have,  John 
Lenihan.  The  house  ve  have !  I  declare 
but  your  own  childluT  Ml  soon  be  as  big 
as  vour  little  sisthers  down  vondher  in  the 
Coombe.'* 

.     **Oh,  aye,**  said  John.     **  How  are  they 
gettin'  on  over  there  this  while  back  .''  " 

**  The  best  of  well,  1  *m  tould.  Especi- 
ally since  your  father  got  shut  of  Sheelia.'* 

**  Is  Sheelia  dead?"  asked  John  in  a 
lowered  tone. 

*'  Not  a  die  on  her.  Sure  thim  dyin* 
ones  niver  does  ralv  die  at  all.  It's  onlv 
that  James  Lenihan  *s  got  her  shoved  into 
the  poorhouse.  He  might  as  well  ha* 
l>een  as  wise  as  you  at  first,  an*  sent  her 
there  at  wansl.  It  \1  ha*  been  betther  for 
her,  I  'm  thinkin',  than  the  life  she  has 
been  Icadin* ! 
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John  was  not  conversationa],  and  the 
acquaintance  was  in  a  hurry,  and  after  the 
latter  had  tramped  away  John  stood  on 
the  path  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  and  put 
in  no  more  nails  that  morning.  Molly's 
foce  was  before  him  with  the  look  it  had 
upon  it  when  they  parted. 

He  went  into  the  house  and  put  on  a 
clean  shirt,  and  his  best  coat  and  hat,  and 
took  a  stick  in  his  hand.  Then  he  said  a 
word  to  his  wife  at  the  door  and  left  her 
looking  very  serious.  A  couple  of  hours 
later  he  walked  into  the  poorhouse  yard 
and  asked  for  one  Sheelia  O'Shea. 

When  Sheelia  was  confronted  with  him 
he  could  not  recognise  her.  She  was 
worn  to  a  shadow  with  hardship  and 
grief,  her  hair  was  white,  her  mouth  had 
fallen  in,  she  was  prematurely  aged  and 
broken.  When  she  saw  John  Lenihan  she 
began  to  tremble  and  weep. 

"  What  do  ye  want  with  me  now,  John 
Lenihan  ?  "  she  whimpered.  '*  Sure,  I 
know  it  was  me  that  parted  you  and 
Molly,  but  I  didn't  hear  an^-thin'  about  it 
till  she  was  a  married  woman.  She  nivcr 
tould  me  herself;  it  was  the  neighbours 
let  it  out  to  me.  An'  yt^  mightn't  be 
comin'  back  to  me  now,  whin  I  *m  here, 
where  ve  wanted  me  to  be.*' 

Lenihan  looked  at  her  pitifully,  as  you 
might  look  at  an  uncouth  and  famished  dog. 

**  I  'm  goin'  to  take  ye  home  with  me,** 
he  said  gently. 

It  was  long  before  Sheelia  could  believe 
that  he  meant  her  well ;  but  home  she 
went  with  him.  She  sat  at  the  further  end 
of  the  I  ram -car  and  watched  him  furlivelv. 
What  was  he  g<jing  to  do  with  her,  this 
man  who  had  been  harder  on  her  than 
anvone  else  in  a  cruel  world  }  When  his 
wife  saw  her  come  in  the  discontent  that 
had  clouded  the  younger  woman's  face 
went  out  of  it,  and  she  said  with  awe — 

**  Vou  've  brought  home  a  dyin'  woman, 
John.     She  won't  be  long  with  us." 

**  IMake  her  as  comfortable  as  you  can 
while  she  stays,"  said  John, and  the  thought 
passed  ihroug4i  his  mind  that  when  Sheelia 
went  to  the  other  world  she  wouKl  be 
sure  to  tell  everything  lo  Molly.  And 
that  look  would  go  off  Molly*s  mouth  and 
eyes,  and  she  would  for^rive  him. 


THE  DOG  AND  THE  MAN. 


By   B.   PAUL    NEUMAN. 


THE  light  was  waning  on  the  tramps' 
highway.  It  had  been  a  scorching 
day,  and  the  coolness  of  the  evening  was 
delightful.  So  were  the  mellow  amber 
tints  in  the  sky  after  the  glare  of  the 
cloudless  blue.  The  hedges  stood  out 
against  the  sunset  like  black  fretwork. 
On  the  grass  by  the  roadside  the  dew  lay 
heavy. 

The  tramps*  highway  led  straight  into 
Castleton.  Before  it  commenced  the  long 
descent  it  skirted  the  side  of  a  hill.  On 
the  other  side  lay  a  broad  valley.  From 
many  a  snug-looking  farmhouse  the  smoke 
curled  lazily  up,  or  hung  like  a  little 
firmament  overhead.  Here  and  there 
lights  began  to  shine  through  the  smoke, 
and  above,  in  the  eastern  sky,  one  or  two 
pale  stars  shone  tremulous. 

Upon  this  deserted  road  there  suddenly 
appeared  from  round  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill  a  forlorn-looking  company.  A  little 
ahead,  well  in  the  centre  of  the  j)ath, 
came  a  man — obviously  a  tramp  born  and 
bred.  He  walked  with  the  measured  lurch 
of  one  who  is  constantly  on  his  legs  and 
never  in  a  hurrv.  He  was  of  middle 
height,  square-built,  and  stout.  His  com- 
plexion, coarse  and  weatherbeaten,  had  yet 
the  soft  soddened  appearance  that  some- 
times comes  from  lonir-continued  drinking. 
He  was  dressed  after  the  shabby-tramp 
fashion  —  for  even  the  road  has  its 
Brummels — in  an  old  reefer  jacket  with 
corduroy  waistcoat  and  trousers,  a  greasy 
black  cloth  cap,  and  a  flaming  fold  of  red 
flannel  round  the  neck.  The  last  six 
buttons  of  his  waistcoat  were  open,  show- 
ing a  tongue  of  dirty  blue-and-whitc 
checked  shirt.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a 
small  bundle,  in  the  other  a  short  stick. 


Moody,  dirty,  frowsy,  he  swung  along,  his 
eyes  on  the  ground. 

A  couple  of  paces  or  so  behind  him 
lagged  a  woman.  She  was  carrying  a 
heavy  baby,  and  walked  as  if  she  were  dead 
tired.  Her  face  was  pinched  and  worn, 
and  she  looked  to  the  full  as  dirty  and 
disreputable  as  the  man. 

The  third — not  counting  the  baby — in 
this  woe-begone  little  procession  was  a 
dog.  He  was  evidently  a  mongrel,  and 
by  no  means  a  fine  specimen  of  the  breed. 
He  had  short,  wiry  brown  hair,  except 
where  age  or  stress  of  circumstances  had 
left  it  thin,  a  sharp  intelligent  face  with 
fine  brown  eyes,  and  a  short  stump  of  a 
tail.  He  hobbled  along  with  a  pronounced 
limp,  and  at  everything  in  the  road  that 
looked  as  though  it  might  possibly  be  eat- 
able he  stopped  to  investigate.  He  was  so 
thin  one  could  almost  count  his  ribs. 

They  walked  along  in  silence,  broken 
onlvbvthe  babv's  occasional  cries  and  wails. 

0  0  • 

Of  these  the  woman  took  small  heed.  Her 
feet  dragged  and  shuflled  along  the  ground 
more  and  more.     At  last  she  spoke — 

'*  Let's  sit  down  for  a  minute,  Bill,  I  'm 
fair  done.  1  tied  this  boot  on,  and  it  \s 
come  loose,  drat  it  !  '* 

The  man  slopped,  flung  himself  down 
on  the  bank  without  a  word,  took  out  a 
pipe,  and  began  rummaging  in  his  pockets. 

**  (lOt  any  bacca  }  "  he  asked. 

It  may  be  here  slated  at  once  that, 
owing  to  the  character  rather  than  the 
fullness  of  his  vocabular}',  his  conversation 
can  only  be  paraphrased  or  abridged. 

She  let  go  of  the  string  with  which  she 
was  trying  to  fasten  the  boot  on,  and  dri'w 
forth  from  her  pocket  a  small  paper  parcel 
screwed  up. 
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**It*s  all  I've  got,  Bill,"  she  said 
apprehensively. 

He  tore  it  open,  and  thrust  the  whole 
contents  into  his  pipe. 

**  You  might  ha*  left  me  a  bit,"  she  said 
reproachfully. 

Something  *in  her  tone  annoyed  him. 
He  turned  on  her  savagely. 

"  Shut  your  bloomin'  row,  or  I  '11  give 
you  something  else  to  put  in  your  pipe. 
Now  then,  look  sharp,  you're  only  sham- 
min'.     ]\Iarch !  " 

And  he  picked  up  his  bundle  and  rose 
to  his  feet. 

"  All  right,  Bill,"  she  said  submissively, 
**  I  've  just  done." 

The  dog  had  been  lying  down  with  his 
tongue  out,  and  his  expressive  eyes  fixed 
on  the  two.  He  now  rose  up,  and  with 
a  wag  of  his  tail,  came  to  his  master's 
heel. 

His  reward  was  a  kick  on  his  bad  leg, 
that  sent  him  off  yelping  pitifully. 

The  woman  looked  up  with  a  scowl,  and 
muttered  under  her  breath — 

*'  The  brute  !  What  did  he  want  to  do 
that  for  ?  " 

Then  she  felt  in  her  pocket  once  more, 
and  produced  some  crumbs,  which  she 
held  out  to  the  dog,  having  first  satisfied 
herself  that  their  master's  back  was  turned. 

The  crumbs  were  not  of  much  account, 
and  must  surely  have  tasted  of  tobacco  ; 
but  the  dog  was  not  fastidious,  and  thanked 
her  with  another  wag  of  his  tail  and  a  look 
that  would  have  gone  straight  to  the  heart 
of  any  true  dog-lover. 

She  patted  his  head. 

"  Poor  dog  !  "  she  whisj^ered.  '*  Poor 
old  fellow  !  "  Then  she  got  up,  lifted  the 
baby,  and  hurried  after  the  man. 

She  soon  caught  him  up,  and  for  the 
next  half-mile  they  walked  together  in 
moodv  silence.  Then  the  woman  once 
more  broke  silence — 

"  It 's  no  good.  Bill  ;  1  can't  go  on. 
I  must  have  a  rest,  if  you  kill  me  for  it." 

And  she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
path  and  laid  the  baby  by  her  side. 

She  expected  a  storm  of  curses  and, 
quite  possibly,  a  shower  of  blows.  Neither 
followed.  Instead,  the  man  came  back 
and  stood  opposite  to  her. 


"  Give  me  the  dibs,"  he  said.  **  I  'II  go 
on  and  see  if  I  can  find  a  place  to  doss  in." 

She  looked  up  at  him  doubtfully,  where- 
upon he  pulled  himself  together  and  poured 
forth  three  or  four  lines  of  acute  profanity, 
winding  up  in  the  imperative  mood  : 
**  Now  then,  shell  out !  " 

She  felt  once  more  in  her  pocket,  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  fumbling,  produced  a 
shilling. 

A  very  ugly  look  came  over  the  man's 
face.  He  uttered  no  word — not  even  an 
oath,  but  he  took  a  half  step  forward  and 
raised  his  stick. 

**A11  right.  Bill,  here's  the  rest,"  she 
said  hastily,  shrinking  back  and  producing 
another  shilling  and  a  few  coppers.  *'But 
don't  spend  it  all  in  booze.  Let  *s  have 
a  decent  lodging  for  once.  I  'm  sick  of 
the  hedges." 

The  man  seized  the  coins  and  turned 
away  with  a  brutal  laugh. 

*'  Leave  the  dog.  Bill,"  the  woman  cried; 
**  it 's  lonesome,  and  he  's  company." 

'*  He  can  do  what  he  likes,  blast  him  1  " 
shouted  the  man  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Come  along.  Jack,  and  stay  with  me  and 
the  baby,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand. 

The  man  merely  whistled. 

The  dog  hesitated,  ran  up  to  the  woman 
and  licked  her  hand,  then  turned  sharp 
round  and  galloped  hard  after  the  retreat- 
ing figure. 

She  called  him  back  once,  twice,  thrice. 
At  the  third  call  he  stopped  and  looked 
back,  gave  a  short  run  towards  her,  and 
then  halted.  He  was  evidently  in  dire 
perplexity.  Once  more  he  turned  his  head 
for  a  moment ;  his  master  was  just  vanish- 
ing round  a  bend  in  the  road.  That 
decided  the  matter.  With  a  bark  that 
might  be  meant  as  an  apology  to  the 
woman  for  leaving  her,  or  as  an  appeal  to 
the  man  in  dej)recation  of  the  customary 
kick,  he  stretched  his  neck,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  game  leg,  raced  after  his  master  as 
fast  as  he  could. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  man  and  the 
dog  appeared  at  the  far  end  of  the 
Castleton  Road.  The  man  was  lurching 
heavilv  :  he  had  called  at  three  taverns, 
and  only  a  few  coppers  were  left  in  his 
pocket.     He    was    in   a   vile   temper,    for 
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drink  had  no  mellowing  effect  on  him,  but 
just  the  reverse.  'ITie  dog,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  good  spirits,  for.  while  his 
master  was  wasting  his  substance,  he  had 
found  rest  and  a  bone.  And  now  he  frisked 
abnul.  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  in 


better  not  say  much  about  the  shillings- 
jolly  well  bash  her  if  she  does." 

Such  was  the  effect  of  his  ruminations. 

Then  a  catastrophe  happened.  The 
unhappy  dog  suddenly  renewed  his  frisk- 
ing.     The    man,    whose   equilibrium    was 


I  hnlf  step  for-^-ard  and  ni 


nately  his  livcli 

taste. 


nd    1,'anu'  legs.       Unfort 
ess  was  little  to  his  owne 


"  Keep  still,  you  dirty,  mangj-  brute,  or 
I  '11  break  ever)'  bone  in  your  uglv  bodv." 

This  is  fin  expurgated  edition  of  what 
he  really  said. 

lack  subsided  for  a  minute  or  two,  while 
his  master  tvcnt  on  muttering  to  himself. 

"She'll  caich  me  up  'fore  long — she'd 


none  too  stable,  stumbled  over  him  and  fell, 
grazing  his  cheek  and  breaking  his  pipe. 

His  wrath  was  too  great  for  wdrds.  lust 
at  that  moment  the  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard,  and  the  lights  of  some  vehicle 
appeared  close  upon  him.  He  staggered 
to  his  feet,  and  seizing  bold  of  the  unsus- 
pecting dog,  misled  by  his  master's  silence, 
hurled  him  right  in  front  of  the  wheels 
with  a  sudden  volley  of  unreporlable  oaths. 


6s6  THE  DOG  AND  THE   MAN. 

The  driver  of  the  dog  cait  pulled  his  iiharp  short  cries  of  pain.  His  infitiuted 
right-hand  rein  violeDtly,  hoping  thus  to  owner,  finding  himself  baulked  of  his  full 
clear  the  animal.    In  this  he  was  partly     revenge,  took  up  a  huge  stone,  and  was 


"  Drop  that '.  "  Ttptattd  tlu  other,  miiittg  hit  vhtp. 


silCCCKsful.  The  wheel  only  struck  him, 
and  did  not,  as  it  otherwise  must  have 
dnne,  pass  over  his  body.  Jack  gave  a 
loud  yelp  and  crawled  slowly  to  the  side 
of  the  road,  where  ho  lay  down  uttering 


just  about  to  fling  it  at  the  dog  when  the 
driver  of  the  trap  leaped  down,  whip  in 
hand. 

*'  Drop  that,  you  brute,  or  I  '11  give  yon 
the  thrashing  you  deserve,"  he  thundered 
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The  tramp  was  an  arrant  coward,  more- 
over, half-dnink  as  he  was,  he  could  yet 
tell  in  a  moment  that  he  was  no  match  for 
this  tall,  powerful -looking  stranger.  He 
drew  back  a  pace  or  two,  still  holding  the 

"  It's  my  dog."  he  said  sulkily. 


But  when  he  stooped  to  lift  him.  Jack 
snarled  and  tried  to  snap. 

"He's  mad,"  said  the  tramp,  "that's 
why  1  was  trying  to  kill  him." 

"And  me  and  my  daughter,  loo ;  very 
kind  of  you." 

"  Father—"  it  was  a  child's  voice  from 


'  "<y  •i"g?'( 
'  Drop     that !  "    re])eatcd     the     other,      the  dof,'-cnn— "  buy  the  poor  doggie — I  '1 


raising  his  whip. 

The  tramp  dropped  the  stone,  but 
repeated — 

"  It's  my  dog — do  what  I  like  with  it." 

"And  1  shall  do  what  I  hkc  with  you." 
said  the  other  significantly. 

"You'll  have  to  wait  here  all  night. 
then,"  said  the  tramp. 

"  No  ;  I  shall  take  the  dog." 


he  '11  .1 
The  tramp  heard,  and  thought  of    his 

shillings.      This  was  talking  sense. 

"He's  a  fine  bred 'un,"   he  said,  "y6u 

shall  have  him  for  a  couple  of  sIiiHings." 
"  He  "s  mad,  you  know." 
"  Oh,  that  was  only  my  chaff." 
"And  he's  certainly  half  dead,  thanks 
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"  Not  he.  Ho 's  been  worse  hit  than 
that  half-a-dozen  times." 

"  1  call  quite  believe  that,  with  you  for  a 
master.  Now,  then,  you  put  him  in  the  trap. 
You  shall  have  hall-a-crown,  brute  as  you 
are,  if  you  get  him  in  without  a  yelp." 

"All  right,  governor,"  said  the  tramp. 


do  an}-thing  1  likes  to  him.      He  's  as  bif; 
a  fool  as  a  woman." 

And  perhaps  he  was,  for  as  his  master 
lifted  him  up  and  placed  him  carefully 
on  the  seat — sixpence  extra  depending  on 
the  result — the  animal  licked  his  hand  and 
wagged  the  stump  of  a  tail,  and  followed 
every  movement  w  ith 
ej'es  that  seemed   full 


of 

The  httlo  t,>rl 
stooped  ind  kissed 
him  her  long  \lIIo* 
liair  filling  oicr  hmi 
like  a  ihoHcr 

■Vou  rem  dog^i. 
now      she  Hhisi><.re.i 

and  if  you  gtt  «ill 
)OU  shall  naiL  suLh  a 
good  time 

Hut  Jack  wa^  kx.l. 
ing  uncomfortilili  I  lo 
had   lost   sii;Iit   ol    his 


H 

"Y^'W^ 

I 

y 

~  m  -'  °^* 

# 

.■**- 

master  H<  tru 
raise  himself  in 
iuioluntar\  mIji 
the  tffort  it  lost 


hand  tor  tin  i. 
the  liof,  1  1)1  \  I 


nrt   ' 


tin    in 


uth 


ihis    iiicidi'i 


U<     liu 


I  Ic  ;ipproached  the  dog  and  patted  liim. 

■' Silly  old  fool!"  he  said:  "what  did 
I'll  run  under  the  wheels  for  .-" 

■■  I  le  didn't  run  nnder,  vou  horrid  man ! " 
;iid  ihc  cliild^  v-iice.     "You  threw  him. 

WMiid.r  lie '11  let  vou  ti>uch  him." 

-nil,  bless  vnu.  Miss."  .iiiswire.!  ibt- 
ranipuith  easv  contempt,  "he'd  let  me 


pay  for  //lis: 

And  in  the  trap  the  dog  wa 
eagerly,   desp 


h.td  IKS' 


befui 


111  eMi  snul.  put  liis 
linger  lo  hia  lips  and 
bkw  ilunj,  will  ll. 

Ihat  II  link,  him 
half  kill  hmwit  1..  Mt 
oul.  II  he  does,  I  "ll 
do  the  other  half  to 
he  rubbed  his  clioi^k. 
iirugsling 

tdiey  the  call  he 
failed     to     answer. 


and 


Comfort,   plenty, 
him  away  fast  from  hunger, 
death,  and  his  one  desire  was 
deliver-TS  the  slip. 

The  tramp  was  right :  he  was  as  groat 
a  fool  OS  a  woman. 


lelty.  and 
s  to  give  his 
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This  article  tells  ol  the  Hippy  Isles  ot  the  British  Empire,  which  are  the 

Cocos-Keellng  and  Christmas  Islands  In  the  Indian  Ocean,     They  are  owned 

by  a  iamlly  of  sturdy  Scots  called  Ross,  who  have  put  the  story  of  Robinson 

Crusoe  Into  the  shade. 


nufoii.  I.iliu<ikalani. 
Similarly,  Mr.  Roh.-n  Cilk'spic  Rt-kl. 
whose  iiifi  railway  coiicfssion  has  [irac- 
tically  made  hitn  King  of  Newfoundland . 
is  a  native  of  Couiiar  Angus. 

But  evi-ii  tnori'  intereslinp  than  any  ol 
No.  iSb.    March  1899  1 


be  thoughito  belong  to  the  region  of  far 

Hut  where  are  llicse  Happy  Isles,  you 
ask  ?  Christmas  Island  lies  serene  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  about  a  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  south  of  Java,  white  the  Cocos- 
Keeling  group  (numbering  twenty  islands 
■I  T 
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in  all)  are  three  days  farther  off,  if  you  go 
by  steamer.  The  latter  group  was  dis- 
covered by  William  Keeling,  "  General 
for  the  then  East  India  Adventurers,"  who 
died  at  Carisbrooke,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  1 8 19.  Thus  the  Queen  can  never  for- 
get her  subjects  in  those  dim  and  distant 
isles,  for  whenever  she  visits  Carisbrooke 
Cliurch  she  cannot  but  see  the  painted 
wooden  tablet  which  commemorates  the 
courageous  Keeling  in  the  lines — 

Fortie  and  two  vears  in  this  vessel  frail, 

On  the  rough  seas  of  life  did  Keeling  saile, 

A  merchant  fortunate,  a  captain  bould, 

A  courtier  gracious,  yet,  alas  !  not  old. 

Such  wealth,  experience,  honour,  and  high  praise 

Few  winne  in  twice  as  many  daies. 

The  discovery  of  Captain  Keeling  might 
have     been 

forgotten   but        1 ^ ■ 

for  the  adven- 
turous spirit 
of  a  Scotch 
sailor  called 
Ross,  who 
landed  (in 
1825)  on  the 
islands,  which 
were  then  un- 
occupied. He 
came  of  the 
powerful 
Ross  -  shire 
family  of  Ross, 
for  whom  the  cause  of  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie  had  spelt  ruin.  Having  failed  to 
create  a  new  King  of  Scots,  Ross  resolved 
to  be  a  king  himself.  So  he  hurried  back 
to  Scotland  to  tell  his  kinsmen  of  the  2:ood 
tidings  of  those  Hai)py  Isles  beyond  the 
sea,  returning  there  in  1827.  Meantime, 
however,  an  English  adventurer  called 
Alexander  Hare  had  settled  on  the  islands, 
having  come  in  the  Melpomaic,  a  ship 
commanded  bv  Ross's  own  brother.  Hare 
and  Ross  did  not  get  on,  however.  Hare 
was  an  eccentric  person,  and  all  his 
followers,  whom  he  had  originally  brought 
from  ^Malacca  (at  the  tail  end  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula),  ultimately  left  him  and  went 
over  to  Ross.  Einally  Hare  left  the  islands 
and  died  at  Singapore. 

^o^s  died  in  1 854,  and  was  succeeded  by 


PART  OF  A  LETTER  IN  MR.  CLUNIES  ROSS'S  HAND-WRITING. 


his  son,  J.  G.  Clunies  Ross.  The  latter  died 
in  1 87 1,  and  was  followed  by  his  son,  the 
present  King  of  Cocos,  Mr.  George  Clunies 
Ross,  who  was  born  in  1841,  was  educated 
in  Guernsey,  and  married  a  Cocos  maid 
who  does  not  speak  English.  His  second 
brother,  Charles,  who  takes  charge  of 
Cocos  in  his  absence,  was  educated  at 
St.  Andrews  University — those  Scots  are 
so  insistent  on  education.  A  third  brother 
graduated  in  a  bank  at  Batavia.  The 
youngest  of  all  is  a  farmer  in  New  Zealand, 
while  one  ran  the  family  schooner  J,  G,  C. 
Ross  (forty  tons),  in  which  two  of  the 
brothers  once  sailed  round  the  world. 

The  Cocos-Keeling  group  are  coral 
islands,  forming  a  broken  circle  like  a 
horse-shoe,  and  they  are  connected  by  the 

hard  cement 
rock  on  which 
they  rest. 
Some  of  them 
are  from  one 
to  seven  miles 
in  length; 
others  are 
only  about  a 
h  11  n  d  r  e  d 
yards.  If  you 
k  n  o  w  }  o  u  r 
Darwin  well — 
and  his  theory 
of  coral  reefs 
is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  subjects  that  the  science 
of  the  reign  has  concocted — you  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  this  strange 
kingdom  rising  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
you  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  the 
land  is  rising,  and  may  yet  form  a  circular 
island,  surrounded  by  a  crater-like  edge, 
the  whole  resembling  a  giant  crater. 

Since  1857,  when  W.^l.S.  J utw  visited 
them,  the  British  flag  has  flown  over 
Cocos-Keeling  Islands,  and  on  Aug.  24, 
1886,  Mr.  A.  P.  Talbot,  Assistant  Colonial 
Secretarv  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  who 
had  arrived  on  H.M.S.  Zephyr,  annexed  the 
islands  to  that  colony,  Mr.  (leorge  Clunies 
Ross  still  remaining  in  charge  of  the 
group.  He  is,  indeed,  king  of  the  islands 
in  almost  every  sense,  protecting  the 
interests  of  his  600  subjects — of  whom  400 
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are  Cocos  bom  and  200  are  imported  from  the    auspices    of    Sir   John    Murray,    ol 

Bantam  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  place —  Challenger  fame.     Meantime,  howwcr.  a 

as  a  father.      Mr.   Ross  has    stood   out  Santa  Claus  had  come  to  Christmas  Island 

against  a  metallic  currency,  holding  that  it  in    thi;    person    of    .Mr.   Andrew    Clunics 


«-.nild    Im-cl    (,-,niil>lini:    .in.l    Mili,.r    vu.-.  K.,->,  ih.-  hnjllu-r  <if  lli<>  Cucns   Kins,  fot 

TIk-  on.'  <N|t<iri  Iri.m  rl.r   i-liml  i>  i-.i|im,  '  .■   anJ   iliird,  ii  jxTsuns  wvu-   huuU-d    at 

IJK' aiiniLiI   nul|>itt   l"'in,i:   from  ;'><>   1"   in'o  !-|vini;-l'i^k   Cnvriii   Nnnn.luT   i  K148.  and 

t..iis,  Iml  ir  i.,-ill..lil..-lii-li.-i  ,|iK,:iU.  M..«  ilir  pniMiliiiJ..,!  „iimli.r>:ih<.nl  fnrty. 

("Iiri>tni;t^    Miin.l    \y.\-.    a    Lmi;    )\\-\'-r\.  lli.-  .  I,mi;lIi    .iiiriiii;  ilir  i;n>at.-r  pan  ot 

uith   v.Tv    !,■«    in>i,l.nl-,   hnM,v,y.        I  lir  iW-    y.:,r    r.-rrnhU-s    a    v,ry    h..t     Kniilish 

i^lan.i.    Hliiili   U  alionl   \\\-h<'   iiiili>  Lti-  -inntn^r      tiiii|"T<'d      nilli       sra      brccies. 

I.v  M-\.-iL  lM-..ail.  i>  Mirr..uu,l.,l  l.y  ^as  mI  [■'.■!  a  tinir  i)ii>  only  rn.  at  of  the-   settlor- 

.-normoii^  ,l.i.il,.     It   ■.,-,-ni.  in  l.ai.-  lu.-n  ua-   |.nnj,l,.|    l-y  il..-  hml-  uhich    swarm 

diso.v,-rrd  U    a    Dm.  I, man   .  :ill.-.|    •:,....,  ,|l     ,,v,r     llu      i-lan,l,     anil     an-      extra- 

wh..  nnir.l  II  in  a  ma|i  ol   i Danivirr  onliDanli    lanir.       A    (i.A<TnnH-nt     oflicia' 

via.;   iti.r.'    in    H.^^.    and   L.'ot    -onu'   wood  from    tlir    Strait-^   S,'iil,T».-iit    wh.i    visit.-.l 

from  il  lo  mak.'  a  ranor  Hilh.      Unt  it   «as  <  linMiiias  Matid  in   rS.,i  drclarrs    that   (»■ 

not  till    iX;;  that  am  att.-nir>i   "as  ina.i.>  .auudit  a  littK-  tlirn>li  «ii!i  a  l>n(i,-rlly-not. 

to  .■xi.lor.'   thr   i-lan.i.     This   faiUd.  ho»-  at.d   ■■,-.h..[   t.m    pivr.ms   on   one  tr.-e.   on.- 

rvrr.  and  iliiriv    ivar>    |ia-si'.i    «!i.>n    i1k-  aftrr    th.-    otlnr.    Hitliom    .,».■     .,f     ihom 

stirv.'vin- \i>-,i,  thr  //i/'/i'  fhli.  I  ir.mn-  ait.Tnjilini;  to  llv  awav."     '■..I1V.-    ■-mi   K- 

iiaviaat.dlli<-l.la<r.!'<ninor.>vrarMla[.sud.  .iilli^at.-.l  uiih  jifilit   "it   ih.-   i>lan,L       Mr. 

■  andth.n  Mr.  Cliarl,-  W,  .\ndr,H..  of  .mr  .\ndr.>«    Clnni.s   Ko<s.  ul,..  J-   just    fonv- 

Nainral  Mi.-n.n    Mii-runi.  u.mt  ..nt  und-T  .mr.     wa.    r.iiuatrd    at     thr     K.iinUirith 
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Institution,  and,  as  noticed,  used  to 
command  the  family  schooner,  the 
/  G.  C.  Hoss. 

A  high  point  of  civilisation  has  been 
reached  among  Mr.  Ross's  subjects, 
although  it  is  not  quite  British,  for 
English  is  not  taught  in  the  one  schoul 
that  is  situated  in  the  Cocos  -  Keeling 
group,  ami  conilucied  hy  a  native  islander 
who  was  trained  at  Singapore.  Indeed. 
some  members  of  the  Ross  family  tliem- 
selves  s[.)cak  little  or  no  English.  Vet 
vaccination  is  carried  on,  while  the  great 
disease -scourge  of  the  islands,  called 
"  bcri-beri,"  has  greatly  diminished  .in 
recent  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rats  of  Western  civiiisaliun  are  a  greal 
pest.  They  were  once  landed  from  a 
ship,  and  the  cats  that  were  imjiorled  ti) 


But  the  islands  are  happy  in  a  series  of 
negatives.  There  is  No  Jail,  No  Police- 
men, No  Opium,  No  Chinamen.  The 
Rosses  themselves  do  all  sorts  of  work  ; 
they  arc  excellent  mechanics  and  car- 
penters, and  made  their  I'ltle  schooner, 
the  J.  G.  C.  /loss,  years  ago.  Like  the 
two  Coudolier  Kings  of  Mr.  (iilbert's 
whimsical  fancy,  they  might  be  said  to 
"  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  procceti  to 
light  the  lire." 

The  islands  arc  cut  otT  verj-  much  from 
the  outside  world.  The  prtsent  writer,  for 
instance,  communicated  with  Mr.  Ross  one 
November,  and  did  not  get  a  rejily  until 
the  following  Sejiteniber.  the' letter  then 
bearing  the  postmark  of  Hatavia,  and,  of 
ccmrse,  a  Dutch  stamp,  .'^hips  may  pass 
in  Ibe  nighl,  but  thev  seldom  call  at  the 


A,;« 

kill  them    have  overr 

n   the    island 

become    a    perfect    n 

lisance    them 

by    killing    birds,    m 

St    of    which 

brought    to    the    isla 

ds    to    (lesln 

cocoanui-beeile. 

C..COS  Keeling,  ahhougb,  as  llie  IJlueli.Jok 
attests,  thty  would  receive  a  hearty  welcome 
from  those  sturdy  Scots  in  the  far-oif  Indian 
Ocean.     It  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale,  yet  the  . 
storv  of  Ross  Rex  is  (juite  real. 
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KKK  \vc  arc  in  the  middle  of 
spring — at  least  by  the  calendar- 
tor  what  the  season  may  vouchsafe  in  the 
aitual  matter  of  seasonable  weather  only 
ihi'  season  itself  knoweth.  Since  winter 
has  gone  C()(|uetting  in  summer's  borrowed 
plumes,  even  down  to  late  December,  the 
months  seem  to  have  derailed  themselves 
all  along  the  line,  and  April  cannons  into 
\(jvember,  or  January  into  June,  with  the 
most  beautiful  disregard  of  all  subsequent 
sublunary  discomforts  to  us  poor  mortals. 

Most  |)atiently  we  women  waited  until 
the  Xi-w  Year  had  lost  its  newness  in  the 
faint  vt't  ardent  hope  of  wearing  our 
smart  furs  and  (exposing  our  expensive 
cffi'cis  in  sable,  broadtail,  or  seal  to  admir- 
ation, but  the  opportunities  were  meagre, 
and  scarcely  warranted  the  considerable 
outlay  with  which  we  had  maje  ready  for 
coy  jack  Frost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those 
who  long  to  refresh  themselves  with  the 
sight  of  ice  and  snow  have  now  to  go 
far  afield  for  the  purpose,  and  seek  the 
snowy  heights  of  Switzerland  in  which  to 
recruit  their  jaded  beings.  Even  there 
the  climate  has  modified  its  original 
rigorous  manners,  and  in  the  high -perched 
(irindehvakl,  where  I  have  been  lately 
•*  takin'  notes"  as  well  as  some  severe 
and  unforgotten  lessons  on  the  ice,  the 
very  glaciers  which  have  long  been  the 
|)ride  of  the  district  have  begun  to  recede, 
and  mountaineering  authorities  assure 
me  that  both  these  weird  blue  heights 
have  almost  imperceptibly  declined  for 
the  past  fourteen  years.  All  of  which 
leads  one  to  fear  that  this  present 
**  eider- down  generation,"  as  some  lady 
has  called  us,  is  being  slowly  trained  by 
initial    stages   for   the    inevitable    warmth 


which  its  demeanour  or  misdemeanours  call 
for  in  the  Eivigkcit.  IMeanwhile  we  remain 
in  that  intermediate  status  quo  of  the  demi- 
saison  which  renders  decidedly  wintry  or 
decidedly  spring  -  like  garments  equally 
inappropriate  to  our  immediate  needs — a 
juncture  which  one  always,  somehow, 
finds  an  awkward  one  in  England,  but 
which  the  Parisienne  is  an  adept  in  meet- 
ing satisfactorily,  suitably,  and  becomingly. 
Spring  sunshine  has  a  searching  way  all 
its  own  of  finding  out  the  weak  spots  in 
garments  that  have  stood  a  winter  siege 
and  repeated  brush ings. from  London  mud, 
which  is,  by  the  way,  of  that  constant 
clinging  quality  that  never  entirely  brushes 
off. 

^Meanwhile,  cloth  still  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  possible  wearables 
for  both  afternoon  and  evening  ;  a  soft 
bright  make,  called  peau  de  gant,  being 
especially  adapted  to  the  garments  ''cling- 
ing like  cerements  "  of  our  present  mode. 
"Embroidery,  and  still  more  embroider)'," 
would  seem  to  be  the  clan-cry  of  every 
dressmaker,  judging  by  the  lavish  embel- 
lishments which  show  on  each  freshly 
issued  creation.  Cut-out  designs  of  plush 
or  velvet  overlaid  with  beads  piped  with 
cord  and  chenille  are  the  most  frequent, 
while  thick  guipures  in  hise  (string-colour) 
and  ivory  appear  on  the  more  elaborately 
arranged  costumes,  but  always  supple- 
mented with  the  inevitable  embroider)' 
of  our  extravagant  habit. 

In  Paris  the  lately  developed  fondness 
for  evening  gowns  made  of  pale-coloured 
cloths  still  continues ;  but  they  are  made 
of  lighter,  finer,  and,  if  possible,  more 
highly  polished  texture  than  before.  One 
just  done  by  Bur  for  a  Spanish  royalty  is 
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of  cream-colour  with  a  surface  like  new 
ivory  ;  the  pinafore-shaped  polonaise  is  laiil 
over  a  lisse  bodice  thickly  oversewn  with 
pearls.  The  ivory  silk  underskirt  treated 
in  the  same  manner  has  two  pearl -sewn 
flounces  of  Mechlin  lace.  Shoulder-straps 
of  light  green  velvet  embroidered  with 
emeralds  and  turquoises  make  the  only 
spot  of  colour  on  this  recklessly  beautiful 
frock,  with  which  are  to  be  worn  the 
lnfanta*s  historical  emeralds. 

A  week  in  Paris — and  I  have  just  returned 
from  that  combination  of  acute  delight 
and  despair — always  fills  me  with  joy  in 
Lutetia's  accomplishments,  and  corre- 
sponding sorrow  in  being  unable  to  emu- 
late them — this  more  particularly  perhaps  in 
the  matter  of  millinery.  The  chapeau  of 
our  dreams  and  desire  can  only,  indeed,  be 
fashioned  by  deft  French  fingers  inspired 
l)y  the  quick  French  brain,  composed  by 
the  artistic  French  intelligence,  for  nothing 
in  the  world  is  more  elusive,  more  difficult, 
more  alluring  than  the  Paris  hat. 

Every  girl  fancies  she  has  a  taste  for 
millinery —  save  the  mark  !  —  and  many 
achieve  results  more  than  possible  for  self 
or  admiring  and  grateful  acquaintances. 
Two  days  in  the  capital  of  France  must 
reduce  even  the  most  self-sufficient  of 
these  artistic  amateurs  to  a  humbler  frame 
of  mind,  however,  as  shoj)  -  window  or 
salon  discloses  the  apparently  simple 
masterpieces  whose  equivalents  range  from 
fifty  francs  to  two  hundred,  or  even  more, 
but  whose  chk  and  skill  are — like  another 
rare  possession — far  above  rubies. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  for 
general  use  the  automobile  is  coming,  and 
when  a  little,  or.  preferably,  a  good  deal, 
less  expensive^  than  at  present,  we  shall 
"mote'*  as  eagerly  as  we  erstwhile  bicycled. 
Already  Frenchwomen  have  adopted  a  dis- 
tinct costume  to  meet  the  somewhat  dusty, 
oily  exigencies  of  their  last  toy.  Putty- 
coloured  draperies  are  accepted  as  resisting 
the  inroads  of  both  these  accompanying 
facts  of  the  motor  as  it  is  at  present  under- 
stood, but  no  doubt  when  the  inevitable 
improvements  begin  to  arrive  we  shall  be 
able  to  ruffle  it  in  muslins  and  silks  suc- 
cessfully. Another  new  colour — a  cross 
between  purple  and  ru]>y— is  called  auto- 


mobile, and  on  that  account  and  its  dark 
serviceable  colour,  obtains  a  measure  of 
recognition  with  the  fair  motists  whom  1 
admiringly  watched  steering  their  vehicles 
in  and  out  of  the  crowded  Bois  last  week 
with  that  ease  and  elegance  which  in  any 
situation  remains  with  a  i^arisienne.  Lord 
Carnarvon  is  one  of  those  who  have  taken 
the  motor  up  at  home,  and  during  the 
hunting  his  geeless  drags  brought  many 
a  batch  of  fair  onlookers  or  pink  sportsmen 
to  the  meets  around  Newbun-. 

One  of  the  smartest  women  I  know, 
with  whom  the  art  of  always  looking  per- 
fectly dressed  seems  a  sixth  sense,  is  wont 
to  declare  that  one*s  hair  is  the  most 
important  part  of  one's  altogether ;  so  with 
her  excellent  example  and  wise  precept 
in  mind,  1  paid  some  attention  to  the 
coiffeur's  art  as  practised  in  Paris  at  the 
moment.  Highly  perched  arrangements 
are  de  rigueur,  the  low  style  not  having 
caught  on,  and  with  a  halo  of  loosely 
waved  locks  many  eccentricities  of  garni- 
ture are  in  evidence  for  evening  wear. 
Louis  Quinze  bows  of  stiffened  ribbon 
have  lost  their  vogue,  and  are  rej)laced  by 
jewelled  winds  of  upright  bows  of  silver 
or  gold  tinsel  oversewn  with  sequins. 
Rosettes  of  coloured  gauze  surmounted 
by  fancy  feathers  are  smart,  and  an 
immense  dragon-fly  done  in  green  gauze 
and  jewels  for  fair  or  silver  for  dark  hair  is 
a  hauit  nouveautt.  One  brilliantly  coloured 
ostrich  feather  turning  back  from  the 
fringe  and  of  contrasting  tone  to  the 
ilress  is  also  in  the  [)resent  form, 
while  small  flowers  mounted  on  long 
stiff  stems  are  worn  with  a  tuft  of 
foliage  lying  on  the  hair.  Another  new 
and  an  excellent  innovation — which  may 
the  gods  inspire  every  matinee-goer  to 
wear — is  the  theatre  toque,  composed  of 
some  well-wired  folds  of  brightly  hued 
velvet,  wider  at  back  than  front,  where 
they  are  met  with  an  upright  bow  of  tinsel 
ribbon  wired  and  edged  with  pearls  or 
other  stones.  The  hair,  dressed  high, 
comes  up  through  this  toque  with  charm- 
ing effect,  and  the  ensemble  will,  it  may 
safely  be  averred,  meet  the  admiration 
rather  than  the  objurgation  of  anyone 
sitting   behind   it.      All   neck  -  trimmings 
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continue  to  be  made  very  high,  but  plain  and 
shaped  to  the  neck ;  so  high,  indeed,  that 
they  have  been  appositely  called  **  enclo- 
sures." The  fashion  was  brought  in  by  a 
well-known  mondaine,  who,  though  by  the 
aid  of  certain  helps  has  kept  her  complexion, 
yet  cannot  smooth  out  the  tell-tale  neck 
wrinkles  of  six  -  and  -  forty  seasons.  A 
clever  dressmaker  has  for  some  vears  cut 
her  neck-bands  in  high  points  behind  the 
ears,  and  this  winter  the  fashion  came 
over  to  us — hence  our  satin  stocks  and 
'*  enclosures."  As  for  jewellery,  chains, 
pendants,  crosses,  lockets,  bangles,  ear- 
rings, and  large  jewelled  corsage  orna- 
ments are  separately  and  together  every- 
where evident  on  the  fashionable  dame, 
while  pearl  collars  clasped  with  diamonds 
and  sometimes  emeralds  or  turquoise  are 
never  absent  from  the  grande  temie  of  a  well- 
dressed  woman,  whose  jewel-box,  when  not 
filled  with  real  stones,  is,  as  in  the  case 
of  our  illustrated  demoiselle,  no  less  artis- 
tically catered  for  by  the  renowned  creations 
of  the  Parisian  Diamond  Company. 

Next,  perhaps,  to  her  wardrobe  and  her 
jewel-safe,  the  affectionate  attention  of  a 
modern  madam  is  given  to  her  daintily 
filled  linen-presses,  which  not  even  in  tlu^ 
housewifely  annals  of  our  grandmothers 
contained  more  lace,  embroidery,  or  drawn - 
thread  work  than  now.  Irish  linen  holds 
pre-eminently  first  place  for  j)urity  and 
excellence  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Hollo- 
vvav  tradesman  who  was  latelv  fined  for 
selling  mixed  cotton  and  flax  for  pure 
Irish  linen,  it  seems  that  we  must  be 
careful  where  we  buy  when  about  to 
supplement  our  dower  -  chests.  When 
the  magistrate  fined  this  tradesman 
heavily  for  palming  off  a  "union"  of  flax 
and  cotton  for  Irish  linen,  Mr.  (irain, 
counsel  for  defence,  humorously  remarked 
that  another  injustice  to  Ireland  had  been 
righted.  One  hopes  so,  but  is  meanwhile 
not  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  these  tricks 
of  trade  may  be  practised  again  by 
others  than  high  -  class  traders.  So,  in 
buying  Irish  linen,  it  is  as  well  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  by  going  to  the 
fountain  -  head,  or,  otherwise,  to  Irish 
manufacturers  whose  bona  fides  are  above 
suspicion^  and  in  this  connection   Hanna 


and  Co.,  of  Bedford  Street,  Belfast,  are 
on  all  counts  to  be  commended  for  the 
purity  and  excellence  of  their  manufac- 
tures, which  include  all  kinds  of  linen 
from  the  delicate  cobwebby  cambric  and 
grass  -  lawn  handkerchief  to  elaborately 
embroidered  sheets,  all  of  which  are 
woven  and  bleached  at  Messrs.  Hanna's 
old-established  factory  at  Lurgan,  and 
sent  on  from  there  to  their  firm  in  Belfast. 
Drawn  work  being  one  of  their  specialities, 
it  is  quite  worth  while  to  send  for  a 
catalogue,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  exquisite  designs  set  forth, 
and  equally  applicable  to  sheets,  pillow- 
covers,  tray  -  cloths,  or  other  articles 
variinislv.  Some  decorative  church  linen, 
just  accomplished  by  Messrs.  Hanna,  is 
going  to  P'rance,  the  land  of  fine  em- 
broidery —  and  is  as  beautiful  as  any 
ever  made  there.  Handkerchiefs  of  fine 
cambric  and  delicately  drawn  thread 
borders  are  s-urprising,  by  reason  of  their 
worth  and  low  price,  as  anyone  sending 
for  a  dozen  of  their  No.  ig  at  6s.  gd.  can 
forthwith  amply  testify — while  their  double 
damask  table-linen  is  of  a  particular  fineness 
and  durability,  combined  with  prices  sur- 
I)risingly  low  as  compared  to  its  actual 
value  and  beauty  of  design.  In  a  word, 
when  about  to  buy  linen,  the  Irish  manu- 
facturer is  advisedly  the  man  to  apply  to, 
as  the  before- mentioned  recent  case  in 
our  law  courts  has  entirely  proved,  for  at 
this  fountain-head,  as  in  all  others,  there 
can  be  no  adulteration. 

Like  little  Bo  Peef)  of  distressful 
memory,  or- rather  her  wandering  charges, 
we  shall  all  very  shortly  bring  our  tails 
behind  us  wherever  we  appear,  for  the 
Parisian  ukase  hath  it  that  th(^  trainless 
woman  cannot  now  be  received  as  one  of 
fashion's  elect,  and  accordingly  the  dress- 
makers are  busilv  ringinor  the  changes  on 
this  new  order  of  things  for  the  benefit  of 
obedient  customers,  to  whom  the  modish 
order  is  as  that  of  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians — not  to  be  questioned,  but 
accepted  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  that 
degree,  moreover,  which  the  exigencies 
of  their  pin-money  will  permit. 

A  slim  sheath-like  polonaise  of  one 
material  is  now  shaped  shawl- fashion,  and 
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made  to  haiii;  with  its  pointed  eiuls  front 
and  back  over  a  jupon  of  either  velvet  or 
silk  in  another  tone  of  the  same,  or  a 
contrasting  colour.  At  Mont(»  Carlo, 
where  versions  of  the  more  pronounced 
new  fashions  are  wont  to  disport  them- 
selves before  negotiating  their  particular 
points  at  home,  a  fascinating  example  of 
this  shawl  tunic  has  been  worn  by 
Mademoiselle  Batourine,  ilaughter  of  the 
Russian  Consul-Cieneral,  whose  taste  and 
chic  uphoUl  the  classic  reputation  of  her 
countrywomen.  The  ju|)on  of  marguiTite- 
yellow  velvet,  made  long  ami  narrow,  is 
worn  under  a  polonaise,  shawl-shaped,  of 
thin  ivory  cloth  with  a  highly  polished 
surface;  a  four-inch  border  of  delightful 
chenille  embroidery  done  in  mauves  and 
pale  green,  like  tin*  Neapolitan  violet  and 
its  leaves,  edy^es  this  ilaintv  tunic.  The 
bod'ce  matches  style  of  skirt— a  pointed 
velvet  yoke  surrounded  by  embroidery 
meets  the  upper  part  of  tunic,  while  a  hat 
of  velvet  violets  tilted  high  on  one  side 
c(j:npletes  this  spring-like  toileiii-. 

Kven  the  smart  Newmarket  coats  which 
are  to  be  the  onlv  form  of  our  outdoor 
occasions  and  spring  race  meetings, 
partake  of  the  generally  long-drawn 
character  of  this  season's  clothes,  and 
the  redingote,  cloak  or  coat,  are  all 
elongatetl  to  their  utmost  possil)le  |)ossi- 
bilitv.  W)  distinu:uish  this  last  Newmarket 
from  those  that  have  gone  before  is  easy, 
as  the  rounded  fronts  and  a  shortened 
centre  are  now  dc  n'i^u^ur,  and  have, 
besiiles,  the  advantage  of  indicating  tlu' 
smart  frock  worn  underm-ath. 

Naturally  there  will  be  a  great  uplifting 
of  skirts  if  not  of  spirit  with  all  this  trailing 
drapery,  so  an  atlded  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  dainty  (lec(»ration  of  stocking, 
shoe,  and  petticoat.  Manv  of  the  first 
are  now  treated  t«)  panels  of  real  lace, 
which  is  either  carriiul  round  the — must  1 
say  leg .'' — in  the  form  of  insertion  or  inlet, 
panel-fashion,  over  the  instef).  The  price 
of  these  lace  inU't  stockings  is,  therefore, 
the  reverse  of  modest  ;  but  what  of  that 
**  if  one  looks  nicer,"  as  the  ingenuous 
y<»ung  lady  from  New  York  explains  in 
her  classic  (juatrain.  It  is  a  curious 
psycholo;(ical      fact,     however,     that     an 
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Englishwoman  has  never  really  arrived  at 
liolding  up  her  frock  gracefully.  This 
generation  sees  lier  booted  sufficiently 
well,  and  our  picds  Anglais  are  no  more 
the  elephantine  reproach  of  past  times. 
That  other  little  idiosyncrasy  of  untidily 
held  up  trains  is  one,  though,  that 
might  ailvantageously  be  got  rid  of  by  a 
course  of  practising  before  a  mirror,  when 
many  well  -  meaning  dames  who  now 
either  exhibit  undue  proportions  of  their 
altogether  in  a  pardonable  zeal  to  evade 
the  ever  reaily  caresses  of  London  mud,  or 
else  abandon  one  side  of  their  draperies 
entirely  to  its  clinging  attentions,  though 
laboriously  grasping  the  other  side,  and 
ankle  high,  or  even  higher,  might  then 
go  gracefully.  The  last  French  Am- 
bassador used  to  sav  that  vou  never  saw 
the  top  of  a  Frenchwoman's  boot,  nor 
ever  escaped  that  view  in  the  case  of  her 
Anglo-Saxon  sisttT,  which  just  di'scribes 
a  matter  that  we  must  certainlv  forthwith 
set  ourselves  to  remedy. 

It  may  seem  early  days  to  talk  of  linen 
gowns  while  March  winils  are  blowing,  but 
the  new  material,  heavy  as  sail-cloth,  and 
glossy  as  ivory,  has  just  arrived,  and  is  to 
figuH"  largely  in  sjiring  costumes.  A  new 
model  in  cerise  linen  has  a  trained  skirt 
with  one  graduated  flounce  deep  in  front, 
narrowing  to  about  six  inches  behind. 
The  (oat,  built  tailor-fashion,  is  cut  away 
in  front,  and  has  a  deep  rounded  bastjue. 
A  yoke  ami  shouUler  collar  of  the  same 
linen,  covered  with  large  white  embn»idered 
spots,  linishes  a  very  smart  dress. 

Hall  dresses  made  up  entirely  of  witle 
coloured  ribbon  joincul  by  insertions  of 
needle-point,  which  is  the  favourite  lace 
of  the  season,  are  another  novelty.  Ex- 
tremely handsome  elfecls  are  possible  to 
thi^  combination,  and  one  just  sent  to  a 
ri'i>resentative  society  leailer  across  the 
Atlantic  is  made  of  grey  ribbon  and  string- 
coloured  hue,  a  verv  chic  duet  of  colour. 
l*oth  lace  and  ribbon  taper  from  the  waist, 
widening  gradually  until  a  wide  flounce  of 
lace  is  reached.  The  front  of  the  skirt  i  ^ 
gr(\vmousseline  over  string-coloured  satin, 
crimson  roses  are  w(»rn  on  the  bodice,  and 
the  shoulder  bands  are  cerise  velvet  bands 
in  a  lighter  shade. 
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THF,     MOSr    INTKRKSTINti    STAGK    FAMILY. 

BY  far  the  most  interesting  family  the 
Knglisli  stage  now  possesses  is  the 
House  of  Terry.  During  the  greater  part 
of  tliis  century  thcj'  have  lieen  amusing 
us — and  that  is  .surely  a  real  conlrihution      firm  of  1. 


made    her    London    debut    ; 


j.,i,., 


Falstaff's  page,  Robin,  so  long 
1851),  was  fur  long  unknown  to  the 
younger  generation,  for  in  1 867  she 
married  Mr.  Arthur  Lewis,  the  bead  of  the 


to  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henjamin  'IVrrv  were 
actors  of  the  good  old  type.  They  bail 
four  daughters  and  l»o  sons,  all  of  ihein 
players.     Katt',  the  eldest  daughter  (who 


nd  .\llenby,  who  m 
be  seen  at  tirsl 
and  until  last  yi-i 
she  rt'turued  to  I 


IV  oftei 

nigbl.. 


■  diiu-bter  Mabel, 


her  ehildre 

ftaig     HI 

m  Cra 

the 


e  pi; 


draughtsman  and  wood- 
CUthT,asmay  he  seen  from 
his  quaint  little  brown- 
liajier- covered  magazine 
the  /'.if-r.  Marion,  the 
third  daughter,  is  one  of 
the  most  eharming  aelressi-s  we  have ; 
and  yel.  alas!  siie  is  rarely  seen.  The 
found  daughter,  l-lorence,  who  retired 
from    ibe    stage    011    her    marriage,    died 
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tht  other  year.      Of  the  sons,  Fred,  the       A  whole  kamilv  on  the  same  stage. 
husband    of    Miss   Julia    Neilson,   is    the      A  curiousstage  familyisthat  ofMr.Charles 
beticr  known.      His  brother  Charles    has      Arnold,    who    has    been    playing    at    the 
a  vtTj  clever  daughter, 
^Tinnif,  who  has  done 
somi-  memorable  work, 
though    she   is  still  a 
tntTC  Rirl. 


of 


Hughes,    one 


i)eiH( 


has 


happily  for  Londoners, 
been  jilaving  again  in 
town  ,in-'' The  ltri.xlim 
Unrghiry."!  Miss 
Htiglii-s  is  ilie    iegiii- 


i>{ 


Mr> 


|ohn  W 
her  first  appea 
at    th,-    a^e    . 


Sb.> 


her  lirsl   long  I'ngage- 
ni.-nt  to    Mr.  Charles 


injnnae 

vr-ii 

!bat 

j.lay.     SI 

e   lias 

a<ied    u 

der    th 

■    K. 

lui.i 

s.    Mr.    W 

Hard, 

Mr.  v.; 

i\ii>  V; 

rr.  n( 

d   1 

IS  run  a  t 

lealre 

U.r    liers 

•It-h.-r 

.,  ^ 

e,l 

Nariei  ■■ 

S    Uli- 

forg.-tlal 

Ir.       S\ 

e      1 

IS 

publi.>he,l 

sonie 

stories, 

has    Hritleii 

1    1 

ree-act    e 

niedv 

(that    ha 

s    never 

be. 

1    i' 

..ducoil). 

nd   is 

the   anil 

>r    of  s 

onie 

fun 

V    lerses 

called 

■'  Piissv's 

liette 

N 

tun 

."■•     whieii 

Mrs, 

Kendal 

used    ti 

rei- 

le. 

She    has 

been 

ilappene 
hIi.i 


h  bis  u  lie  and  bis  little  daughle: 
and  inolluT  appeared  in  "'\Vh; 
to  Jones."  while  the  little  mait 


:alle< 


Kdi 


a  bit  kv 


Maurice;    her    hnsband 
Taffy  in  -Trilby.'' 


n  view  of  the  sueeess  of  "  The  lielle  of 
>;ew  ■\'(irk  "—played  the  house  in  with 
■The  Kmply  Sioeking."  Mr.  .\ruold  is  a 
■wiss  by  birth,  though  he  eame  lo  this 
ounirv  when  he  was  three.  Hut  it  «as 
lis  memory  of  the  mountains  that 
rs.  Kdmimd  niade  his  -vodeling  songs  in  "  Hans  the 
he  brawny  lioalman"  eome  so  easy  to  him.  His 
little  daughter  used  to  appear  in  "  Hans" 
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A     COMIC 

COMKDIKTfNl!.  I 

Pt'ople     s 
tbuir  hc!ari; 
■•MilorO 
^mith/'iimducod  J 
by     Mr.     AnhtirJ 


Robe 


butil 


MISS  EDNA  AH\ot. 


everybody  uad^fl 
agreed  that  Adft'l 
Reeve 
splendid, 
talent  is  L-ertainl}j 
varied,  for  ivl 
playing  at  ■ 
Comedy  she  i 
also  appeanog  i 


when  she  eouUl 
.scarcely  toddle.  Shi- 
had  nn  regular  part, 
but  had  an  im- 
promptu chatter  with 
her  father — the  suh- 


je, 


of 


every   night. 


She  has  been  all  o 
Ihe  world— In 
.\ustralasia.  ; 
America. 


Of  all  the  Indlfs  in 
■'  The  nelle  of  New 
York,"  pretty  little 
Miss  Snyder  is  one 
of  ihc  most  charm- 
ing. Her  frock 
tries  in  vain  to  make 
her  look  a  fnimp. 
She  has  a  fund  of 
perpetually  good 
humourthat  coniiuers 
j-ou  at  oner ;  she 
is  a  nimble  dancer; 
and  sings  her  songs 
with   great    verve. 


I-I-AS[[i:S    FR().M    rilF.    I'OOTI.lGrnS.  6+i 

ili<>  Wihia:    livi.-o.i.  .Mi>s  k.wi- U-ami  iirr      ,l^-v,-riicH-i:,»nuT.  Miss  lt,.s.-  Ik-rsi-c,  ivli.j 

;irl  ill  111.'  imisit-liiills.     Sli.-  I.,  ,,'aii  m  ih.-      Miij;ln  be  .-Niira.-.l  t,.  kimu-  Iu-t  art  in  vl,'w 

llu-atru  itsi'lf,  liiiMfViT.  ,11  ilio  tnaiun-  ri,!,v       i.liln-  liisii,ri.-  tliratri.al  iiaiiu'  she  l»-ar>.. 

Slio  H-as  sii].[»jrli>il  In-  scjiiH'  rharmiii.i,'  Imli- 

r.ilk.  sii.li  us  tlu-    Kal.l.ii  :^[ast^■^  I'aunc--- 

ort,.  «!io   is   |.i,liir,-,i  Willi  Iut  <.ii  ill.'  m-\t 


Kv.Tv  K'a.iiiif,'  plinvr  lia>  l.is  ..r  luT  nmUr- 
sm.lv.  «lu.  i>  rv.T  .-a^.T  K.  f;<.'t  a  dii.n.r, 
■iliato.iii.-.«li,'ii  til.'  i,rimii.al  is  ■■  in.lis- 
[...su.l  ■■—ail  a.irfss  is  iu-v<t  ill  liki-  utli.T 
I..-..|.k'— ami  ilioii-li  till-  iriiics  s.lil.jiii  -ri 
111,'  ihuiuv  ..r  ...ln[.arili-  li,.t,'s,  slill,  llir 
iiiuK-r>lililv  ijrailiialh-  licaimrs  klloiMi. 
■llius,  Mi»  Uiiiiiri'd  KiiK-rv  for  1.>iik 
inul.T-uiair.l  i;il.-[i  T.rrv.  atiil  cam.'  ai 
lasl  111  li.T  iiiui.  nn  MiliM-(|iH'iU  |>af;.'s 
I  -iv  sum,-  n|-  III,-  iiii.r.'  n.iiahl,-  iinil.T- 
>lii.li,s..l   th.iiiMiiiiui. 


.Miss  Kali-.'  S.-vtii.nir  lias  lu'C 


iliai.  tilling.'  iii>ili.'  k.'ar  maiiMvai  lii.-  lialU 
Ii  »a~  li.T  a.iiii-  in  "  l.illl.'  V.'.-i;r,-|. "  at 
l;-r:iiini;!iani  in  il,>'  .arlv  'uin.  li.-,  tlial 
m.i.l-'  Mr.  i;>-..ri;.-  l-.i«ar.l.'-  ann.-\  !i.r  1..r 
til.-  liai.'H.  SI,-'  li,'l].--,l  M  niak.'  ■■Ilu' 
flai    I'an-'i.'iih.."  a  sn- .■,■".     lmi.'--,l.  lli-' 


■n..-  sn.-.-,'.-s  ..f  ■■  -\li. .'  ill  U'.M„l-'rlan,l  "  ai 
111,-  (>|.rni  Cini.Mi.'  -.li..»>-,l  !i..«  mii.h  a 
|.r.-ltvriiTi-linas-iii-riaintii.'nif..r.l,il.ir,'n 
i-.uam.',lan,l«.-l--..iii.',t.  Tli.- ili.'air,' i,as 
t...t  I..-.-11  lii-ky.  an-l  v.-l  ■'  .\li,'.-  "  .-n.M-.l.'.l 
ii.      rill-  Inili-  |.!a>  imri).iuci.-.i  iis  in  a  vitv 


6+2 
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Farrea  used  to  be.  She  is  a  trim  little 
}iriin  little  lady,  who  looks  as  if  she  had 
lifi  ihe  schoolrdotn  OTily  yesterday.  As  n 
matter  of  fact,  .Miss  Seymour  (who  was 
bom  in  Nottingham];  has  been  on  the 
stage  for  more  than  tuenty  years,  fur  she 


increasing  chann.  She  practises  her 
dances  before  a  cheval  glass  at  home. 
loves  gardening,  and  rides  a  bicycle.  She 
is  beloved  by  the  Gaiety  staff,  for  she  is 
(luict  ami  unpretentious — a  striking  con- 
trast   to   manv    ladies   in    the   same    line. 


<■  lier  d.'-liiit  at  tlie  a^i'  of  four,  ami 

\Vh 

■n    Mi-s  Scvni 

nr   is 

.nt  of  the   bill. 

eand   at  the   Adelplii  in  "  Coo.ly  T«o 

Mis 

s  Marie  FawLVl 

make 

a  good  si'cond. 

es"  in  the  I'arlv  'scvi-niics.     Shi-  was 

America    in     iHMo.    had    a    round   <>f 

M>NA    MAI 

IIIK 

Ktl)Xl>. 

limiime   anil    mu>ic-halls.    and    iiiadr 

lla 

in;,'  de;dt    i;ist 

nionih 

«ilh  Kdna  Mav 

(irsi   hit  in   "loan   ..f  An"  in    tK.ji. 

her 

,-ir.  I    n,ay  ,..-, 

<iu  h 

h.T  understudy. 

'<-  ihen  she  has  bri'ti  a  favi.urii.-  u'h.> 

Mis 

s  [.-ssiefarlisl, 

.     Sh< 

nia<ii-  her  debut 

«on  her  way  to  the  j.uhlii-  heart  with 

in 

hv  ehorns  of 

■■  The 

Passing  Shov.-" 
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at  Mr. 

Otii-  iiiRht  ih(-  pri 
ilfiilv   ill,    aTid    Mi 


Lfderer's  New  York  (\tsino.      continui'il  in   it  U>  the  end  of  the  s 


a  dornia  lK-c;»nc  su.l-      Tht-  No 

farlisle    h:is    asked      ot  her,  u 
i)ie    iiarl.      'riiis    >he     did.    and      Ni!,'ht," 


■  York  journals  wrote  in  ]iraise 
uier  the  title  "  Prima  Donna  in  a 
Sh.-  has  been  uitb  Mr.  I.cderer 
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cwT  sine.-,  an.l  «as  ]n..„^]a  across  to  n;ii.i.-,].  f,ir  Ikt  lif<;  lias  b.vn  <\>vm  in 
uniliTstiiiiy  I'Mua  May.  When  sIk-  is  nol  lu-iping  folk  to  laugh.  Sho  i^.  oiiiy 
required  to  fill  Kdiiii's  shoes,  she  figures  ciglitcrn,  but  has  lireii  bofore  the  [mhlic 
mure  or  less  simi.-  she  «as  a  tiny  tiililK- 
tiiihile  Hit  first  apju-araiii'i-  of  any  iiu- 
[■orlauci-  was  in  the  l.yci'uni  patitimniiic 
of  •■  Santa  (."laus  "  iii  i  S')^.    hi  lb,-  follnw- 

|!  Mr.'Kru.-.-l  D'Auban.  at  tbe  mu>i<.-lial[-.. 
:alh-d  ■■'ilio  Umbn^lla  fi.imsliip."  >lie 
s  an  .■xcrlh-m  niiini.-.  utiich  fii>  li.-r  to  l»: 


Mi.v,  FlorciK-e  l-ordv.v.  «bo  i>  umk-r.-imlv 
K.  Miss  Marv  Mnurc.  has  li.'rn  a  s..ri  ,',i 
ka.ling  la<lv'h.'rs.'ll'  in  Ik'T  linu- ;  bm  slu- 
useil  II.  sn].|.urt  Mr.  'r.i.ih:  in  the  <.!il  dais 


also     1,1, 1, ,d      Mi>-     Ma\'>     |,art      in     ih. 
JirnvKK.-'.       Mi,s    I'livlli.-,    R.iiik.iiV   iMul,-r 

>imb     »,i-     Mi-     k'o-.-    Win.       In^ua.l 


l.oiuli.n  h,i>  t«>.  Mais  in  liii-  .Ir.rtrv 
month  uf  M.mh.  thai  «hi.  h  i>  1  Miia  ami 
also  Mi-s  Ma-mr  Mav.  Tli,-  lall.T  miil.r- 
•.ru.lirs  Mis.  Mari.'  Trni|ii -t.  Shr  is  a 
l.ri.li-.V   of  Mi"   '"ral.lim-   riin.ir. 


in     Km-    Wiiliaiti    Mn-.-l,      Shi-    is   <. 


i;il,ilin.'    Trrriss    ai     lb. 


i-r.ASEir.s  FROM  riiK  i-()ori.n;ins 
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THK    BKSr-DKF.SSKl)    ACTKKSS. 

Mrs.  Brown  Potter,  who  is  so  excellent  as 
Milady  in  Tree's  "Musketeers."  probably 
possesses   greater  artistif 


■  gown  as  Cliarlolte  Corday  posing  as 
lith  .-     It  is  twelve  years  sineo  ahc  made 

■  first  appearance,      furiously  enough 
t   was    at    the    Havmarket    in    Wilkie 


Tu  ^turt  w  itli,  she 


ikI  Wife."      Sim 


she 

as  Morki'd  han 

Aim- 

iea  and  in  Aiist 

this 

■imrilry    during 

c  then 
ted  in 


WHERE  THE  DIAMONDS  COME  FROM. 

By   ROBERT    M.  SILLARD. 

A  short  description  of  the  Diamond  Mines  and  Inliabitants  o[  Kimberley 


THIRTV  juars  ago  a  South  African 
osiricli  -  hunter    named     O'Kcilly 

sought  shelter  one  winter's  evening  at  a 
solitary  farmhouse  near  the  banks  of  the 
Oranji'e  Rivrr.  As  ho  entered  he  over- 
heard a    dispute    between    the   children. 


was  so  unlike  any  other  stone  they'  had 
ever  seen  that  the  mother  made  an 
arrangement  with  O'Reilly  that  he  should 
try  to  sell  it  at  (irahain's  Town,  and  then 
share  the  profits  with  her.  The  stone  proved 
to  be  a  magnificent  diamond,  of  z  i  ^  carats, 




^4a  »  j 

M 

[|^HSQni^H^alVHr|  ^ffl 

ii  \n 

iiKJliBIJI 

'•'^k 

IHp'^^ll 

which  was  beinj;  settled  by  their  mother. 
While  playing  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
close  by,  they  had  picked  up  some  pretty 
pebbles,  anil  it  was  the  possession  of  one 
of  these  which  gave  rise  to  the  t|uarrel. 
It  shone  and  sparkled  by  candle  light,  and 


which  O'Reilly  sohl  for  /500.  On  the  site 
of  this  farmhouse  now  stands  the  prosperous 
little  town  felicitously  named  Hopetown. 
A  few  months  later  a  Hottentot  came 
wandering  towards  the  same  place  with 
a  lirilliant  stone,  which  he  offered  for  sale 
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to  ii  tertain  Boer,  who  gave  him  what  he  to-(!ay,  il  is  hard  lo  realise  that  thirty  vi-a; 

asked   for  it — ^ioo   in  money  and  ^loo  ago  it  ivas  a  wind-swept,  bleak  ilesiTt. 
worth   of  goods.      Next   day    the    astute  Kimlierley  is  six   hundred   and  sevrni 

Dutch    farmer    parted    with    his    bargain  miles  by  train    from  Cajie    ToHn,  atn]  ; 


lor   i.u.ooo    in     ^,>l,l.    ! 
|.i>xc      of     l.uul      and      1 

uni,dit     a     lar^'cr 
oL.l.lcd      himM-lf 

c.iiihi  iina-ine.       It   i>  some  f.mr  Inmdre.l 

iibimlclianiorids  u.,   nii>r. 

■flii-  diamond 

leel     above     >ea  -  level,    and.    as     a    ...n- 

wa-i   th.-    famous    Ki-,ar:il 

■■  Star  <•(  S.inlli 

seiinence.     i>     what     is     considered      tairlv 

Africa."  ^indi>n,.wkn..wi 

a-lli,>-l)udl,v." 

«ell      simalcd      iMf     a      cili.      The      slrcel- 

as  it  afterivard-;  bi'ianic  il 

.■  i)r<i|i.Tl\  ot  ill,- 

are     nu.-lW    well    pl^nnied.   ami    tber,-    are 

C\>iinti-ss   (if    Dudlrv. 
nixuit  i^o.ooo. 

Ai,'rc;it>lirl.u.kiila.-.-i 

1    is    n.i»'   worth 
the  colony  Hhon 

,|njle  a  immber  ui  good  shops.  The 
liMU-es  ar.'  not  like  ih-is.^  al  hciiie  ;  *crv 
few    of  ihem    are    more   than    one   siurei 

thiM.ews.ifthrM'valiiabl, 

rnid>i;utaliroad. 

bigh.  and  all  are  roofed  wiih    iron.      i:\er> 

A    rush    of    di,-'rrs   lo    t 

.■    drv,    d.solaic 

boiise   has  a  verandah   to   [ir-Heii   il   Ifin 

roj,'ion  <jf  (Iriijiialand  \V 
rS;o,  .'itid  Mii.n  ihu   mini 
a  lii\ui,  and   the  tinvn  a  i 

SI    lui.k  place   in 
rs'  cam|i  became 
ily,  and  ihat  city 

the  Ileal,  ami  it  is  there  that  all  tree 
lime  is  S].enl.  Half  ol  liie  entire  1m,).ii. 
lalion     is     coloured,    and     thes>-     live      ni 

i^  noM  t-alied  Kind.iTlcy. 
of  close    on    thirlv  thoiLs 

villi  a  ]>o])iL!ati<ni 
■ind.      Diamonds 

what  are  called  locations  or  villages  out- 
side   the   lown,    where   they    ninsl    reniain 

werr    discov.T,-d    daily,   a 

id    [.roved   Ki   be 

diiriim   ihe   night.      .\nv   coloured    genth'- 

almost    as    "  plenitfui     ; 

s     blackberries." 

man  or  lady  fomni   away  from   his   or   her 

In   Nou-ml»i-r    1871    the 

British    (l.jvern- 

'■  location "    alter    nine    o'clock    |>.ni.    is 

laeni  look  over  llie  whole  district,  and  as     foriliwiili  arreste<]  and  accommodated  with 
one  walks  ihrough  JH  broad  o|>en  streets      lodgings  for  the  iiighi,  and  the  following 
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mi)rnin,i,'  is  introihicod  lo  the  maj|;istrale,  in  the  Dt  Ik'ers  mines,  and.  like  all  llieir 
ami  wiihout  fail  gets  a  month  in  prison  Iribc,  are  passionately  fond  of  music — or, 
with    hard    labour.     During  the    day-time      rather,  musital  sounds — and  when  oppor- 


thiso  col()uri-d  folk  cannot  use  the  footpath; 
in  the  town,  thev  must  keep  to  the  roaduai 
and    Icav.-   the  '  sidi- -  walk    frci-    for  their      so; 
white    hrolhcrs    and    sisters.      It    lan    he      thi 
gnlhered  from   this  "  arranj;einent "   thai  a       vc; 
Darkies    life— no    more    than    a    poli.e- 
ni;in's — is   not    a   verv    happy  one.      The 
s.-tlile  portion   of  the  jiopnlation  is  made 
up    of  almost    every   nationalitv— Kallirs, 
Hollentois.      Zulus,'     Indians,     wilh      any 
nnmlKT  o(  (.'hinese.    Japanese,  as  well  a< 
.\lo<.rs,  Arabians,  and" 
I'e 


tunily  offers,  "  nothing  can  bub  them  < 

of  their  melody."     it  is  ([uiie  evident  thai 

Knglish  wag  had  a  hand  in  labelling 

very  doubtful  if  our  celebrilies-Urinsmead, 
Collard,  or  Krard— would  be  altogether 
flattered  by  such  an  advertisement;  but 
as  the  all-sustaining  liquor  for  which 
Dublin  is  famous  has  found  a  "haven" 
in  the  Dark  Continent,  we  are  sure 
that   Messrs.  Cuinncss  will    not    faii    to 


dr. 


and      each 


t„m,tr. 

.      so      t 

lat     a 

stantiv 
fro. 

lassing  to  and 

We 
of     /ll 

lepiet  a 
u    ••  war 

group 

arrav 

ed    in 

'full 

dress." 

The   I 

VI.  on 

the  lef 

some- 

what 
wilh 
c.stn 

tandie: 
heir      til 
le.   and 

pped 
alto- 

get her 

and    a 

of       Ih. 

lack    ill. 
ry    appe 

h^'hi 

panioii 

.Must 

un  the 
.r     ihe 

right. 

(iun  ol 

I'n   ih> 

the  gen 

right 

wuuld 

ai.|.ear 

u    be 

his  sun 

eivhat  pi 

■uliar- 

looking 

h.'ad  . 

.lres>. 

take  .. 

ilir  nal 

whieh 

lad   s,..n 

belter 

day-^- 

Men     ii 

this 

:„..   i„ 

Ih-  met 

n   the 

stnei-; 

-if  KimI 

eriev   as  fr 

mure  urlhodosl 

ilie   ten   line 

.;  /.,  flm-lv   M 

garbrd  eii 
luoking   fe 
n-trel  ban, 
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There  is  no  need  to  lell  our  readers 
that  diamond -mining  is  the  only  industr>- 
in  and  about  Kimberley,  The  countr)- 
around  is  most  unattractive  and  un- 
productive. The  soil  is  good,  but  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  rain  it  is  useless  cither 
for  tillage  or  grazing ;  vegetables  are 
brought  from  Natal,  where  there  is  more 
rain,  and  manufactured  goods  are  all 
imported,  and  are  heavily  laden  with 
duty.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every- 
thing depends  on  the  diamonds.     Should 


they  fail,  Kimberley  will  be 
the  list  of  lost  cities;  Ijul  i 
that  the  supply  of  the  precioi 
inexhaustible.  So  far,  at  ar 
tons'  weight  have  beeti  found 
ing  a  value  of  about  eighty  mill 


added 


Ur. 


ids  like  n 


alung  tlie  bank.  The  soil  is  dug  up  and 
carried  in  buckets  to  the  river,  and  there 
washed  in  boxes  of  zinc  pierced  with 
holes.  This  is  called  a  "cradle."  It  is 
rocked  to  and  fro  under  a  stream  ot 
water.  When  all  the  earth  is  washed,  the 
boxes  are  examined,  and  in  a  "  fair  claim," 
about  one  diamond  will  be  found  in  every 
ten  huckeifuls  of  earth.  Hut  the  '■  dry 
diggings"  are  the  most  imjwrtant  mini> 
now,  and  are  several  hundreii  feet  dtti'. 
They  were  fonnerly  known  as  the  Du  Toils 
Pan,  Uultfontein,  De  Beers  and  Kimbcrliy 
Central.  Ihey  are  now  amalgamaie.l 
into  one  huge  company,  known  as  the  l)e 
Beers  Consolitiateii  Compatiy,  with  a 
share  capital  of  many  million  pounds 
sterliiig. 

In  working  the  old  open  mines,  the  t'rulli-y 


Co  in  pa  ny     exjiorled     over     two     mi 
poiinds'-worih  last  year. 

The  diggings  are  of  two  kinds — the  wei      d 

and  the  dry.     At  the  river   diggings  the      n 
diamonds  are  found  ainoni;    the   pebbles      f< 


,as  rolled  on  wire  cables  a  sloping  disiame 
if  one  thousand  feet,  and  a  iK'rpendieular 
epih  of  five  hundred  feet.  The  .>i>rn 
lines  are  not  workeil  n()H.  They  are 
and.  as  can  easily  be  imagined 
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by    looking   at   llie    Illustration,  arc    tre- 
mondous  chasms. 

In  these  old  diggings  tlie  grit  was  first 
riddled  through  a  coarse  sieve,  then 
through  a  finer  one, 
and  so  ou,  until  thi: 
whole  had  been  care- 
fuilj-  examined.  Now, 
however,  most  of  the 
diamonds  are  obtained 
from     mines     more- 


!>lieds,  where  the  coloured  folk  sleep  on 
ihe  bare  ground.  The  cooking  is  carried 
on  by  each  one  in  front  of  his  shed  in  the 
open  air.      Most  of  them  have  on  .is  little 


than  a  llio 


'"blue  gniunil.' 
is  first   imU-eri: 


lighter     particle 
washed   iiway  ai 


four  Kalhr^ 
engaged    it 


lid  feet 


pulvc 


pcrfei 
macliir 


the  pi< 
page. 
larjTi'st  wheel  u; 
mining  ptirpn. 
the  world,  an 
cast  by  the   Dc 


Th 


There 


mpk 


a  staff  of 

engaged  as  officers,  tradi 


over  twelve  thousand  eolouretl 
,ed  in  the  various  mines,  with 


clothing  as  one  likes  to  imagine. 
are  entirely  cut  off  from  the  outer  wi 
for  three  months,  then  anyone  who  wis 


.    lea 


Iii. 


nd  whiti 


.■e|>t 


ieir  for 


IS) 


i-ngmcers, 
work  goes  on  day  and  night, 
Sundays  included,  without  intenidssion. 
Two  thousand  men  are  employed  below 
for  eight  hours  at  a  time.  The  remainder 
live  on  the  surface,  and  while  awaiting 
their  turn  arc  enclosed  in  what  is  called 
the  compound,  resembling  a  va.st  barrack- 
square,  and  surrounded  on  the  inside  with 


is  kept  in  a  room 
where  all  his  clothing  is  taken  from  him 
and  he  is  compelled  to  take  medicini 
of  no  delicate  nature,  lest  he  may  liav. 
swallowed  some  of  the  coveted  gem- 
That  such  J  )re  cant  ton  is  necessary  can  In 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  some  time  aiji 
one  fellow  had  a  sore  leg  and  had  i 
well  bandaged  just  as  he  was  leaving 
The    defective    liinb    was   examined,   am 
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valu 


i  M'lTC  funnel  ni 
for    aliout    si: 


rs  are  ottasionally  allowed  ilown 
the  mines,  and  it  i»  a  .sight  never  to  be 
forj,'<)ltcn.  They  arc  first  provided  with  a 
full  rig-out  of  waterproof  clothing,  boots, 
etc.  They  are  then  brought  to  the  hauling; 
gear,  nnJ  put  into  a  tagc-like  lift,  or 
elevator,  which  immediately  descends  at  a 
very  rajiid  rale  through  dense  darkness  for 
a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  or  more. 
When  [he  visitors  are  "  landed  "  they  find 
themselves  in  a  vast  chamber  brilliantly 
illuminalcd  with  electric  lights,  and  a 
thousand  coloured  men  at  the  searching 
Hork.  They  are  ne.xt  conikicteii  through 
a  tunnel  half  a  mile  long  to  »here  ihc 
diamond-bearing  material  is  being  dug  u]i. 
Along  this  tunnel  are  two  lines  of  rails 
with  many  hundreds  of  tri>lleys;  one  set 


of  rails  conveying  full,  and  ihe  other  empty 
trolleys,  and  all  propelled  by  the  same 
endless  wire  cable.  The  "blue  ground" 
which  bears  the  diamonds  is  brought  to 
the  surface  in  astonishing  quantities.  It 
is  spread  on  floors,  about  five  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  for  several  months, 
after  which  water  reduces  it  to  du>t, 
when  the  precious  gems  are  collected. 
-Ail  round  these  Hoors  are  placed  guards  at 
short  distances,  who  keep  watch  day  and 
night,  and  on  an  eminence  is  a  sort  of 
observatory  furnished  wiih  powerful  tele- 
scopes, search-lights,  etc.,  so  that  evsn  on 
the  darkest  night  any  part  of  the  floors,  or 
any  of    the  guards   ct  workmen,  can  be 

It  may  be  easily  gathered  from  this 
short  sketch  that  there  are  few  places 
of  more  interest  on  our  planet  than  a 
Kimberley  diamond  mine. 


LADY    BARBARITY. 

A    ROMANTIC    COMEDY, 

By  J.  C  SNAITR 

Mr  J.  C  Snalth,  the  wdl-known  Author  of  *Fterceheart  the  SokMcr,^  has  chosen 
the  stirrlxig  times  of  the  Jacobite  Rebellion  for  the  mise-en'Sceoe  o*  this  story. 

[CkyyH^lbf.  Itn,  *i  fkt  VnUed  Slate$  of  Amtrica  by  D.  Applettm  Mt4  rv>.1 


SYNOPSIS  OF  FORMER  CHAPTERS. 

Lady  Barbarity  becomes  tired  of  the  London  Fashion,  and  retires  to  her  family's  ancestral  seat,  High 
Cleeby.  While  there,  Captain  Grantley,  a  London  acquaintance  of  Lady  Barbarity,  in  pursuance  of  his 
military  duties  craves  permission  of  the  Earl  to  escort  a  Jacobite  prisoner  whom  he  is  taking  to  Newgate 
across  the  Earl's  moor  and  to  billet  the  escort  at  High  Cleeby  for  the  night,  which  permission  the  Earl, 
ao  ardent  Hanoverian,  readily  grants.  Captain  Grantley  gratifies  Lady  Barbarity's  curiosity  to  see  the 
prisoner,  whom  she  finds  to  be  young  and  handsome.  She  inquires  what  punishment  is  going  to  be 
meted  out  to  him,  and  is  told  that  as  he  has  done  good  service  for  the  Pretender  he  will  be  hanged  at 
Tyburn.  On  further  inquiry  she  learns  that  he  is  of  low  birth  and  named  Anthony  Dare,  and  that  he  has 
preferred  death  to  the  betrayal  of  his  friends.  Inspired  by  pity  or  a  love  of  mischief,  she  at  the  dead  of 
night  sets  him  free  of  his  fetters,  but  just  as  the  prisoner  attempts  to  escape  Captain  Grantley  appears. 
There  is  a  hard  struggle,  in  which  the  Captain  is  woimded  by  the  prisoner  with  a  pistol  given  by  Lady 
Barbarity,  who  herself  receives  a  flesh  wound  from  the  same  shot.  The  prisoner  makes  good  his  escape, 
but  after  eluding  pursuit  for  some  time,  returns  to  High  Cleeby  to  save  Lady  Barbarity  from  the 
consequences  attendant  on  the  release  of  a  rebel.  Lady  Barbarity  then  has  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
him  to  make  one  more  effort  to  escape.  Before  he  can  put  this  into  effect  he  is  nearly  discovered  by 
Captain  Grantley's  troopers,  and  is  again  saved  by  Lady  Barbarity,  who  turns  the  pursuit  u|)on  herself 
by  putting  on  the  prisoner's  cloak  and  nmning  away.  She  only  just  manages  to  reach  the  wood, 
narrowly  escaping  being  shot. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE   SPIRIT   OF   THE   WOODS. 

I  HAD  soon  breasted  through  the  trees 
to  the  side  of  a  dark  runnel  that 
darted  through  the  glade.  Arrived  there, 
I  felt  that  my  enemies  were  nonplussed, 
as  I  had  come  by  a  devious  and  mazy  way, 
of  which  they  must  certainly  be  ignorant. 
Surelv  I  could  breathe  at  last,  and  when 
I  stopped  beside  the  stream  to  recover 
myself  a  little,  my  success  seemed  so 
complete,  and  I  had  played  such  a  pretty 
trick  upon  my  friend  the  Corporal  withal, 
that  I  was  quite  complacent  at  the  thought, 
and  felt  a  disposition  to  celebrate  this 
triumph  in  a  new  sphere  in  a  fashion  that 
should  startle  'em.  Now  it  must  have 
been  the  action  of  the  freakish  moon  upon 
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my  giddy  head,  or  the  magic  of  the  woods, 
or  a  strain  of  wild  music  in  the  stream,  for 
somehow,  as  I  stood  there  in  that  perish- 
ing cold  night  listening  to  the  solemn 
river  and  my  enemies  calling  through 
the  stern  stillness  of  the  trees,  all  the 
wantonness  of  my  spirit  was  let  loose. 
The  sharp  frost  made  my  blood  thrill ;  my 
heart  expanded  to  the  pale  loveliness  of 
the  sleeping  earth.  This  was  life.  This 
was  spacious  air,  and  the  pride  of  freedom. 
In  this  oppressive  eighteenth  century  of 
ours,  with  its  slaveries  of  rank  and  fashion, 
one  must  go  into  a  wood  by  moonlight  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  for  one's  pulses 
to  pipe  to  the  natural  joys  of  unrestraint. 
At  least  I  thought  so  then,  and  in  the 
exuberance  of  the  moment  1  concocted  a 
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merry  plot  for  the  diversion  of  myself  and 
the  mystification  of  the  Corporal  and 
his  men.  Nor  was  it  made  of  mischief 
merely,  since  it  was  to  be  ordered  in  such 
a  cunning  way  that  it  should  still  further 
throw  them  off  the  rebeFs  track,  and  con- 
firm their  theory  that  they  had  already  seen 
him  in  this  wood. 

First  I  returned  upon  the  road  I  had 
come  by  and  spied  out  where  they  were. 
This  was  a  matter  of  small  difficulty,  as 
their  voices  were  plainly  to  be  distin- 
guished close  at  hand. 

Creeping  through  the  thickets  at  the 
direction  of  their  tones,  I  came  at  last  to 
a  place  where  a  rift  among  the  tree-tops 
let  the  brightness  in.  It  poured  upon  the 
Corporal  and  his  men,  assembled  in  still 
another  consultation  underneath  a  glorious 
silver-birch,  arch  and  lissom  as  a  maid, 
which  rose  above  them  with  graces  inde- 
scribable, and  seemed  from  where  I  stood 
to  fade  into  the  sky.  Clearly  my  pursuers 
were  seriously  at  fault,  and  even  dubious 
of  the  road  to  take  in  this  strange  wilder- 
ness. 'Twas  in  my  mind  to  minister  to 
this  perplexity. 

Selecting  a  spot  appropriate  to  the 
purpose,  I  cheerfully  set  about  preparing 
them  the  surprise  1  had  in  store.  I  crushed 
my  soft,  three-cornered  hat  into  a  pocket 
in  my  cloak,  unbound  my  hair,  and  let  its 
whole  dark  luxury  shine  with  moonlight  to 
my  waist.  This  in  itself  I  considered 
sufficient  to  destroy  all  resemblance 
between  the  figure  I  intended  to  present 
and  the  fugitive  they  had  so  lately  chased 
across  the  park  ;  and  as  all  of  them  must 
be  extremely  ill  -  acquainted  with  the 
features  of  my  Lady  Barbara,  having  only 
beheld  them  for  an  instant  the  previous 
night,  'twas  not  at  all  likely  that  they 
would  be  recognised  just  now.  This  done 
I  crept  some  distance  up  the  glade,  and  as 
I  did  so  took  occasion  to  recall  the  weirdest 
melody  I  knew,  which  partook  of  the  nature 
of  a  chant,  wedded  the  absurdest  doggerel 
to  it,  though  it  must  not  be  denied  the 
merit  of  being  a  kind  of  interpretation  of 
my  abandoned  fancy,  and  lifted  my  voice 
up  loud  and  shrilly  in  a  song.  Having 
fallen   after    the    first    bar   or   two  into  a 


proper  strain,  I  warmed  to  the  wanton 
mirth  of  it  and  plunged  my  spirit  com- 
pletely in  its  whim. 

I  tripped  fronii  my  concealment  in  the 
glade  into  an  open  avenue  leading  to  a 
spot  in  which  the  soldiers  stood  in 
council.  Full  before  their  astounded 
eyes,  I  came  dancing  down  the  moon- 
light singing — 

rhis  world  it  Is  not  weary, 

Though  my  life  is  very  long ; 
For  I  'm  the  child  of  faery. 

And  my  heart  it  is  a  song. 
My  house  it  is  the  starlight, 

My  form  is  light  as  air. 
As  out  upon  a  bright  night 

I  issue  from  my  lair ; 
And  riding  on  a  moonbeam, 

I  come  to  realms  of  men  ; 
Yet  when  I  see  the  day  gleam, 

I  then  go  back  again. 

I  never  saw  six  grown  men  affected  so 
profoundly.  One  broke  into  a  howl, 
not  unlike  a  dog's  when  his  tail  hath 
been  trod  on  suddenly,  wheeled  about, 
and  fled  precipitately  hence.  Two  others 
locked  themselves  in  one  another's 
arms,  and  turned  away  their  eyes  in  the 
anguish  of  their  fright ;  whilst  the  re- 
mainder seemed  struck  entirely  stupid, 
fell  back  against  the  tree -trunk,  and, 
being  unable  to  believe  their  eyes,  opened 
their  mouths  as  widelv  as  their  orbs, 
probably  to  lend  some  assistance  to  their 
vision. 

As  for  me,  you  may  be  sure  I  was  de- 
lighted highly  by  this  flattering  reception. 
And  1  do  not  doubt  that  I  made  a  most 
unearthly  figure  with  masses  of  hair  stream- 
ing wild  on  my  shoulders,  my  eyes  wide- 
staring,  and  my  feet  tripping  a  fantastic 
measure  to  the  shrill  chant  issuing  from 
my  lips — 

I  ever  choose  the  woodland, 
For  here  the  wild  birds  are, 

And  I  'm  a  sister  to  them, 
Though  my  home  it  is  a  star. 

Thus  1  sang  as  I  danced  down  the  glade 
waving  my  hands  above  my  head  in  a  kind 
of  unholy  glee  at  the  weird  music  that  I 
made.  1  halted  opposite  these  tremblers, 
and  set  up  a  ridiculous  scream  of  mockery. 
Then  1  looked  upon  them  with  great  eyes 
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of  wonder,  and  then  again  began  to  dance 
and  sing — 

A  blackbird  is  my  brother, 

I  see  him  in  that  tree. 
A  skylark  is  my  lover; 

But  I  prefer  a  bee. 

While  I  was  in  the  middle  of  this  arrant 
nonsense,  my  good  friend  Flickers,  who 
was  paler  than  a  ghost,  hung  on  to  his 
pistol  with  tenacity,  for  that  piece  of  iron 
held  all  the  little  courage  that  he  had. 
I  could  see  the  perspiration  shining  on 
his  face,  as  he  muttered  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  like  the  ague — 

**  What  you  are  I  don*t  know.  But  if 
you  're  woman  or  if  you  're  fiend,  come  a 
step  nearer  and  I  '11 — I  '11  shoot  you  !  " 

He  pointed  the  pistol,  but  the  muzzle 
tottered  so  that  he  could  not  have  hit  a 
tree. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  I  laughed  in  my  throat, 
in  a  voice  that  was  sepulchral,  then  danced 
before   them   once    again   and   began    to 

sing- 
Water  cannot  quench  nie, 

And  fire  cannot  bum ; 
Prav,  how  will  you  slav  mc  ? 
That  have  I  vet  to  learn. 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  cause  the  pistol 
to  drop  on  to  the  grass  from  his  nerveless 
hand. 


**  Go — go    'way  !  "    he    stuttered  ; 


'^'^ 


'way,  you — you  witch  !  " 

Whereupon  I  broke  out  in  reply — 

He  says  I  am  a  nij^'ht-witch. 

But  this  I  do  deny  ; 
For  I  'm  a  child  of  faiir} , 

And  my  house  it  is  the  sky. 

Mr.  Flickers  said  no  more.  'Twas 
not  surprising,  either.  I  much  question 
whether  any  human  creature  could  have 
conversationally  shone  in  that  moonlit 
wood  just  then.  Those  simple  soldiers, 
shown  on  a  solemn  background  of  gloom 
and  mighty  trees,  were  sufficient  in  that 
eerie  light  to  shatter  the  nerves  of  a 
person  of  the  strongest  mind  should  he 
come  upon  them  suddenly.  What  must  I 
have  been,  then  ?  And  these  victims, 
being  very  little  encumbered  with  their 
education,  had,  therefore,  the  less  restric- 
tion imposed  upon  their  ignorant  fancies. 
'Twas   (luite   certain  that  I   was  either   a 


witch  or  a  rather  superior  sort  of  devil,  as, 
of  course,  the  popular  conception  of  fiends 
is  not  by  any  means  so  beautiful. 

I  did  not  venture  any  nearer  to  them 
than  I  need,  lest  they  should  discover  too 
many  evidences  in  me  of  the  very  clay  of 
which  they  were  themselves  composed. 

**  Behold  in  me,"  cried  1  in  prose,  but 
with  that  impressive  grandeur  that  belongs 
to  the  queens  of  tragedy,  **  behold  in  rae 
the  Spirit  of  the  Woods.  And  he  who 
heeds  me  not  shall  be  surely  lost." 

Prose  even  upon  these  primitive  minds 
seemed  to  lack  the  natural  magic  that  is 
in  poetry.  For  now  'twas  that  they  began 
to  recover  somewhat  of  their  courage. 
But  by  a  master  stroke  I  proved  to  them 
that  I  had  a  supernatural  quality — that  of 
divination,  if  you  please. 

**  You  seek  a  prisoner,"  says  I,  **  who 
escaped  from  a  stable  yesterday.  His 
name  is  Dare,  and  he  hath  passed  this 
way. 

Without  a  doubt  my  prestige  was 
increased  by  the  singular  knowledge  here 
displayed.  1  could  see  their  astounded 
faces  asking  of  one  another  :  How  can  this 
wild  creature,  this  witch,  this  Spirit  of  the 
Woods,  know  all  this  unless  she  is,  even  as 
she  says,  a  supernatural  ?  Let  us  heed 
her  every  word,  for  surely  she  can  tell  us 
much. 

Faith,  it  was  much  I  told  them  !  I  told 
them  I  would  be  their  friend,  and  that  if 
they  would  follow  my  directions  they 
should  learn  the  way  the  prisoner  went. 

Vou  must  understand  that  the  voice  I 
used  was  one  that  imtil  that  hour  had 
never  been  heard  on  earth  ;  that  my  long 
cloak  and  flowing  hair  held  awful  possi- 
bilities ;  that  I  st(j()d  where  the  moon  was 
brightest  ;  that  my  eyes  were  very  wild  ; 
that  my  face  was  wondrous  beautiful,  but 
weird ;  that  I  was  possessed  of  the  un- 
natural power  of  divination  ;  while  my 
conduct  and  whole  ai)pi'arance  were  the 
most  fantastic  ever  seen.  Therefore,  when 
I  pointed  out  to  them  the  exact  directi(in 
of  the  rebel's  flight,  which  I  had  better 
state  was  precisely  opposite  to  the  one  I 
proposed  to  embrace  myself,  they  accepted 
it  without  a  question  and  eagerly  took  this 
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road,  mighty  glad,  I  think,  to  be  relieved 
of  my  presence  on  such  gentle  terms. 

Watching  them  recede  from  sight,  1  then 
quickly  knotted  and  tucked  my  hair  up 
under  my  hat,  and  then  set  off  for  the 
house  without  once  tarrying.  I  made  a 
slight  detour  to  the  left  to  approach  it 
from  the  further  side,  and  so  prevent  the 
least  risk  of  encountering  my  enemies  on 
the  journey.  Speed  was  quite  as  impera- 
tive now  as  formerly,  for  the  rebel  should 
be  awaiting  me  in  the  kitchen,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  first  person  of  the  household 
who  might  chance  to  see  him  there.  For- 
tunately, the  hour,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
was  considerably  short  of  five  o'clock ; 
and  in  the  winter  time  the  domestics  were 
not  abroad  till  six.  Gliding  through  the 
trees  and  across  the  snowy  grass,  I  was 
standing  at  the  kitchen  door  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  Entering  with  stealth,  I 
had  no  sooner  closed  the  door  behind  me 
than  1  was  arrested  by  the  light  hand  of 
the  rebel  on  my  sleeve. 

**  They  are  fooled,  my  lad,"  says  I,  my 
triumph  irrepressible,  **  fooled  as  six  men 
never  were  before.  And  now,  Sir,  1  think 
that  we  shall  save  you.'* 

**  Madam,"  says  he,  with  a  boyish  direct- 
ness that  seemed  charming,  **  oh,  what  a 
genius  you  have  !  But  I  cannot  thank 
you  now,  I  am  too  dead  weary.  And  where 
am  I  to  hide  ?  " 

**  If  you  will  slip  your  shoes  off  and 
carry  'em  in  your  hand,"  says  I,  "  I  will 
lead  you  to  my  chamber,  and  once  there 
you  shall  sleep  the  clock  round  if  you  have 
the  disposition." 

"And  you,"  says  he;  **  arc  you  not 
weary  ?  " 

"  Not  1,"  I  answered.  **  I  am  never 
wearv  of  adventures.  Besides,  I  have 
much  to  do  ere  you  can  be  snugly  hid." 

An  instant  later  I  had  guided  him 
through  the  darkness  and  the  maze  of 
passages  in  deep  silence  to  my  bed-room, 
this  being  the  most  secret  chamber  I  could 
devise  for  his  reception.  Only  Mrs.  Polly 
Kmblem  was  ever  likely  to  intrude  upon 
its  privacy.  Wherefore  1  led  him  there 
and  permitted  him  to  fling  his  worn-out 
frame  upon  my  couch. 


Discarding  the  cloak  and  hat  of  his  1 
wore,  I  wrapped  a  warm  rug  about  him, 
gave  him  a  cordial,  and  bade  him  get  him- 
self to  sleep.  Then  I  turned  the  key  upon 
him,  and  repaired  to  the  chamber  of  my 
maid. 

I  entered  without  disturbing  her,  for 
she  always  was  a  wonderful  good  sleeper 
at  the  hour  she  ought  to  be  awake  pre- 
paring a  dish  of  chocolate  for  her  mistress. 
I  kindled  her  candle  with  the  extreme  of 
difficulty,  for  my  hands  were  numbed  so 
badly  that  for  the  present  they  had  no 
virtue  in  them.  Even  the  light  did  not 
arouse  the  comfortable  Mrs.  Polly,  but 
when  I  laid  my  icy  fingers  on  her  warm 
cheek  they  worked  on  her  like  magic. 
She  would  have  shrieked,  only  I  held  my 
other  hand  across  her  mouth. 

**  Do  you  see  the  time  ?  "  says  1 ;  '*  three 
minutes  after  five.  But  hush  !  not  a  word, 
my  girl,  as  you  love  your  life,  for  there 's  a 
strange  man  got  into  the  house." 

The  foolish  creature  shook  with  fright. 

**  He  is  in  my  chamber,"  I  added  with 
an  air  of  tragedy. 

**  Oh,  my  lady !  "  says  the  maid. 

There  was  too  little  time  to  plague  her, 
though,  which  was  perhaps  as  well,  for 
I  was  in  a  mood  that  might  have  caused 
her  to  take  an  early  departure  from  her 
wits.  Instead  of  that,  however,  1  told  the 
story  of  the  night  with  all  the  detail  that 
was  necessary.  W^hen  I  had  done,  the 
silly  but  delightful  thing  looked  at  me  in 
a  kind  of  holy  wonder. 

"Oh,  your  la' ship  1"  says  she,  in  tones 
of  very  tolerable  ecstasy.  "  What  a  heart 
you  've  got !  What  an  angel's  disposi- 
tion I  " 

"  No,  my  silly  girl,"  says  I,  though  not 
displeased  to  hear  her  say  so.  *'  I  happen 
to  have  neither.  An  infernal  deal  of 
naughtiness  is  all  that  my  character  con- 
tains. A  stranger  sleeping  in  my  chamber! 
Besides,  you  know  you  flatter  me.  For  if 
no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,  how  possibly 
can  a  woman  be  an  angel  to  her  maid  }  " 

To  prove  the  soundness  of  this  argument 
I  grasped  Mrs.  Polly's  ear,  pinched  it 
pretty  badly,  and  asked  her  what  she 
thought  of  my  divinity  } 
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She  was  soon  into  her  clothes  though, 
and  had  a  fire  lit ;  while  I  made  haste  to 
piill  my  shoes  and  stockings  off,  their 
condition  was  so  horrid,  and  exchanged 
them  for  some  dry  ones,  then  set  about 
warming  my  hands  and  toes,  for  they  were 
causing  me  to  grin  with  the  fierce  hot- 
ache  that  was  in  them.  Having  at  last 
put  my  own  person  into  a  more  comfort- 
able state,  and  that  of  the  rebel  into  some 
security,  I  took  counsel  of  Mrs.  Polly  on 
the  proi:)lem  of  his  ultimate  escape. 

She  was  the  only  creature  I  could 
possibly  confide  in  at  this  moment.  And 
as  she  was  the  staunchest,  faithfullest  of 
souls,  I  had  no  hesitation.  Presently 
some  of  my  clothes  and  toilet  necessaries 
had  to  be  procured.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  they  were  in  my  dressing-room,  and 
that  the  only  entrance  to  it  was  through 
my  chamber.  However,  taking  Emblem 
with  me,  I  went  to  fetch  them  out. 

Unlocking  the  door  with  care,  we 
entered  softly  that  we  might  not  disturb 
the  sleeper,  for  God  knew  how  much  there 
lay  before  him  !  I  had  Emblem  pull  the 
blinds  up  against  the  daylight,  for  should 
any  person  look  upon  my  window  from  the 
\i\vn  at  noon  'twould  astonish  them  to  sec 
it  veiled.  We  soon  took  the  requisite 
articles  from  the  dressing-room,  relocked 
t'.ie  chamber  door,  and  returned  to  whence 
we  came.  But  ere  this  was  dune  I  held 
the  candle  near  the  sleeper's  face.  '  I'was 
to  relieve  the  curiosity  of  Emblem,  you 
understand  :  she  was  pining  to  see  what 
the  fugitive's  countenance  was  like. 

He  made  the  most  sweetly  piteous 
picture.  He  lay  huddled  among  snow- 
white  sheets  of  linen  and  a  counterpane  of 
silk  in  his  tattered,  muddy  suit  of  coarse 
prunella,  which  left  many  soils  upon  its 
delicate  surroundings.  His  check  was 
pale  and  lean  as  death.  Where  the  gyves 
had  pinched  his  wrists  they  had  left  them 
raw,  and  I  was  startled  at  the  thinness  of 
his  body,  for  it  appeared  to  have  no  more 
flesh  upon  it  than  a  rat.  In  sooth  he 
looked  the  very  poorest  beggar  that  ever 
slept  on  straw,  and  no  more  in  harmony 
with  his  present  situation  than  was  Mr. 
Christophero   Sly   in    like    circumstances. 


Yet  as  I  looked  at  him  there  seemed 
something  so  tender  and  so  strong  about 
his  meagreness  that  I  pushed  back  the 
hair  upon  his  forehead  with  light  fingers 
in  an  absent  manner,  and  just  as  lightly 
and  just  as  absently  did  touch  it  with  my 
lips.  No  sooner  had  I  done  this  than  1 
drew  them  back,  and  turned  my  face 
abruptly  round  to  Emblem  as  though  it 
had  been  stung.    I  had  forgotten  Emblem  1 

But  I  saw  that  the  maid  was  blushing 
for  me  very  deeply,  though  she  strove 
with  excellent  intention  to  look  quite 
unconscious  of  my  conduct.  Yet  I  coldly 
stared  her  out  of  countenance. 

**  Girl,"  says  I  severely,  **  the  queen  can 
do  no  wrong.  She  may  box  the  ears  of 
gartered  dukes,  or  kiss  the  brows  of  sleep- 
ing bakers'  boys.  But  only  the  queen, 
you  understand."  And  I  shot  out  such  a 
look  at  her  that  she  led  the  way  to  her 
chamber  without  a  single  word. 

I  appeared  at  breakfast  in  high  feather, 
but  with  rather  more  complexion  than  I 
usually  wear  so  early  in  the  day.  But  a 
woman  cannot  go  prowling  over  fields  of 
snow  and  moonlight  at  dreadful  hours 
of  morning  without  a  tale  being  told. 
Cosmetics,  though,  have  a  genius  for 
secrets. 


CHAPTER   VHI. 

IN    WHICH    THE    HERO    IS    FOUND   TO   BE   A 
PERSON    OF    NO    DESCENT    WHATEVER. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  soldiers  came  and 
reported  themselves  to  their  commander. 
One  of  them,  presumably  the  officer  in 
charge,  was  closeted  with  the  Captain  in 
the  librarv  for  no  less  a  time  than  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.  The  others  meantime  put 
their  jaded  horses  up,  procured  some  food, 
and  retired  to  rest  themselves.  At  a  fev/ 
minutes  to  twelve  o'clock,  as  the  Mountain 
could  not  go  to  Mahomet,  owing  to  some 
question  of  his  knee,  Mahomet  went  to 
the  Mountain.  At  that  hour  a  spy  posted 
on  the  stairs  informed  me  that  my  papa, 
the  Earl,  hopped — gout  and  all — to  the 
Captain  in  the  librar}'.  Meantime,  Emblem 
and  myself  were  discussing  the  situation 
behind     locked    doors,    exhaustively,    but 
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with  a  deal  of  trepidation.  She,  it  seemed, 
had  just  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
piece  of  news  of  a  very  alarming  kind.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Captain,  not 
wishing  to  disturb  his  knee,  had  passed 
the  night  in  his  chair  in  front  of  the 
library  fire.  And  that  apartment  opened 
in  the  entrance-hall,  and  was  near  the 
very  flight  of  stairs  up  which  the  prisoner 
had  passed.  It  was  thus  all  too  probable 
that  he  had  heard  incriminating  noises 
towards  the  hour  of  four. 

**  Emblem,*'    says   I,  '*  that  man  is  the 
devil.     At  every  turn  he  pops  up  to  thwart 


us. 

And  before  that  day  was  out  I  was 
moved  to  speak  of  him  in  even  stronger 
terms.  At  present,  what  to  do  with  the 
prisoner  was  our  chief  concern.  He  must 
be  smuggled  away  that  night,  if  possible  ; 
but  the  situation  was  desperately  complex. 
First,  he  must  be  provided  with  a  horse, 
and  then  with  money,  not  to  mention 
an  open  road,  and  a  suitable  disguise. 
'Twould  be  no  kindness  whatever — indeed, 
would  merely  be  sending  him  to  his 
doom — to  despatch  him  a  fugitive  to  the 
open  moors  again  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  unless  he  were  provided  with  the 
amplest  resources  for  escape. 

Yet,  while  I  speculated  on  the  pros  and 
cons  of  his  position,  and  the  skilfullest 
means  of  aiding  him,  a  thought  that  was 
never  absent  long  caught  me  painfully  in 
the  breast.  What  of  my  papa,  the  Earl  ? 
If  the  prisoner  were  not  retaken  in  a 
week,  that  dear  old  gentleman  would  make 
acquaintance  with  the  Tower.  I  was  in  a 
truly  horrid  case.  The  fugitive  was  in  my 
hands ;  a  word  to  his  Majesty  of  the 
shattered  knee,  and  the  Earl,  my  papa,  was 
safe.  But  having  gone  so  far,  how  could 
I  deliver  that  cliild  over  to  his  enemies  ? 
His  lean,  white  look  had  made  too  direct 
a  claim  upon  my  kindness.  His  youth, 
his  sad  condition,  his  misfortunes  had 
made  me  ver\^  much  his  friend.  Had  he 
not  confided  to  me  the  custody  of  his  life  ? 
And  must  I  repay  the  trust  reposed  in  me 
by  betraying  him  to  his  foes  ?  It  appeared 
that  my  vaunted  heartlessness  had  deserted 
me  when  needed  most.     I  was  involved  in 


this  hard  problem,  and  casting  contumely 
on  Mrs.  Polly  because  she  could  not 
suggest  any  kind  of  solution  to  it,  when  a 
knock  upon  the  door  disturbed  our  council. 
Emblem  rose,  unlocked  the  door,  and 
admitted  little  Pettigrew,  the  page.  He 
was  the  spy  who  had  been  posted  on  the 
stairs,  also  at  the  keyhole  of  the  library 
door  at  favourable  intervals.  The  inform- 
ation that  he  brought  completely  terrified 
us  both. 

I  dismissed  him  as  soon  as  it  was  given, 
for  it  was  not  wise  that  he  should  glean  too 
much. 

**  Emblem,"  says  I,  on  Pettigrew's  de- 
parture, **  that  settles  it.  That  leaves 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  done.  I  wish 
that  Captain  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea !  " 

For  the  result  of  the  interview  between 
the  Captain  and  the  Earl  was  this :  The 
house  was  about  to  be  searched  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  and  every  room  and 
cupboard  was  to  be  overhauled,  since  the 
Captain,  having  taken  the  evidence  of  his 
men,  and  having  heard  strange  sounds  in 
the  night  himself,  had  put  two  and  two 
together,  and  was  now  heavily  suspecting 
me.  My  papa  was  not  loth  to  do  so  either, 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  soldier,  had 
issued  strict  instructions  that  no  person, 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  was  to  leave 
the  house  until  a  thorough  examination 
had  been  made. 

The  prisoner  was  as  good  as  lost.  There 
was  not  a  place  anywhere  in  which  a  man 
could  be  concealed.  Emblem  proposed 
l)etween  a  bed  and  mattress,  but  I  scouted 
that  as  not  sufficiently  ingenious.  I  sug- 
gested a  clothes-chest  for  a  hiding-place, 
but  Emblem  was  not  slow  to  aovance  a 
similar  objection. 

*'  Wull,"  says  I,  **it  is  a  matter  for  the 
lad  himself.  We  will  bear  this  hard  news 
to  him  and  see  what  his  own  wits  are 
worth." 

Accordingly  we  repaired  together  to  the 
chamber  in  which  he  was  still  asleep. 
There  was  yet  an  hour  or  two  before  us 
in  which  to  act,  as  the  soldiers  were  at 
present  indulging  in  their  earned  repose. 
A  couple  of  shakes  upon  the  shoulder  and 
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the  rebel  was  rubbing  his  eyes  and  look- 
ing at  us.  By  the  utter  bewilderment  of 
his  face  he  had  evidently  lost  all  cog- 
nisance of  where  he  was,  and  I  could  not 
refrain  from  laughter  as  he  gazed  from  me 
to  Emblem,  from  Emblem  to  his  luxurious 
couch,  and  then  back  again  to  me. 

**  Mr.  Christophero  Sly,"  says  I,  "  how 
doth  your  lordship  find  yourself.^" 

"  Good  Madam  Wife,*'  says  he,  "  I  find 
myself  blithe  as  a  pea,  I  thank  you." 

This  reply  was  evidence  of  three  things. 
First,  that  my  voice  had  recalled  him  to 
his  present  state ;  second,  that  his  deep 
sleep  had  restored  him  wonderfully ;  third, 
that  he  was  no  fool.  The  third  was  the 
most  pleasing  to  me.  He  had  now  slipped 
from  the  bed,  and  was  standing  in  his 
stockinged  feet  before  us  with  a  degree  of 
humility  and  pride  that  looked  mightily 
becoming. 

**  Madam,"  he  says,  witli  a  boy's  sim- 
plicity, which  was  a  great  contrast  to  what 
1  had  been  used  to,  *'  I  shall  not  try  to 
thank  you,  because  Fmnot  good  at  words. 
But  wait.  Madam,  only  wait,  and  you  shall 
not  lack  for  gratitude." 

It  was  most  amusing  to  witness  this 
frail  and  tender  lad  go  striding  up  and 
down  the  chamber,  looking  fierce  as  any 
giant-killer.  The  vanity  of  boys  is  a  very 
fearful  thing. 

'*  1  am  afraid  I  shall,  poor  ^Master  Jack," 
says  I  next  moment  in  a  falling  voice, 
"  for  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the 
soldiers  are  in  this  house  ;  that  as  soon 
as  they  have  taken  a  little  rest  they  will 
search  it  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and 
leave  not  a  stick  unturned  ;  and  that  as 
matters  star.d  there  is  not  a  power  on 
earth  that  now  can  save  you." 

He  took  this  cruel  news  with  both 
fortitude  and  courage. 

"  Well,  then.  Madam,"  says  he,  walking 
up  and  down  the  room  again,  but  this 
time  with  his  face  unpleasant,  "  if  it  is  not 
to  be  that  1  shall  give  you  gratitude,  at 
least  1  think  I  can  show  you  what  a  good 
death  is.  For  at  the  worst  it  will  be  a 
better  one  than  Tyburn  Tree." 

*'  Then  you  are  not  afraid  of  death  'i  "  1 
asked. 


I  thought  I  saw  his  white  face  grow 
more  pallid  at  the  question,  but  his  answer 
was  :  **  No,  oh  no  !  At  least— do  you 
suppose,  Madam,  that  I  would  tell  you  if 
1  were.?"  .       , 

This  was  charming  candour,  ^nd  I 
laughed  outright  at  it,  and  said  — 

**  I  never  saw  the  boy  that  was  afraid  of 
anything  whatever." 

**  1  am  not  a  boy,"  he  answered  proudly. 

"  You  have  vanity  enough  for  three. 
Sir ;  but  ere  you  perish,  boy,  there  is  one 
thing  1  must  learn.  Captain  Grantley 
gives  me  to  understand  that  you  are  the 
son  of  a  baker.  Is  that  so.?  For  I  think 
you  are  far  too  delightful  to  be  anything  so 
plebeian." 

"  Ah,  no  !  "  he  sighed,  *'  not  even  that. 
I  never  was  the  son  of  anybody." 

**  Dear  me  !  "  says  I.  "How  singular  ! 
I  must  assume,  then,  that  you  came  upon 
this  earth  like  manna  from  the  skies  .?  " 

"  When  1  was  a  fortnight  old,"  says  he, 
"  1  was  left  upon  the  doorstep  of  a  priory. 
I  have  never  seen  my  parents,  and  I  do  not 
even  know  their  names." 

'*  But  you  are  called  Anthony  Dare !  " 
says  I. 

**The  fathers  called  me  Anthony  after 
their  patron  saint ;  they  called  me  Dare 
for  daring  to  howl  upon  the  doorstep  of  a 
priory." 

*'  They  have  given  you  the  most  appro- 
priate name  they  could  possibly  have 
found,"  says  I,  in  admiration  of  his  open, 
candid  face  and  his  courageous  eyes,  **  for 
if  I  read  your  countenance  aright,  my  lad, 
you  dare  do  anything  whatever." 

**  I  think  I  dare,"  says  he,  and  tightened 
his  thin  lips. 

'*Then  if  you  think  you  dare  you  had 
better  kiss  me,"  says  1  haughtily, 

'1'was  the  tone  1  had  withered  princes 
with.  I  drew  up  all  my  inches,  and  I  am 
not  a  little  woman  ;  I  set  back  my  head ; 
I  put  a  regal  lift  into  my  chin ;  I  looked 
upon  him  from  a  snow-capped  altitude  ; 
and  again  and  again  my  eyes  did  strike 
him  with  disdain.  I  did  not  think  the 
man  was  made  who  could  have  kissed  me 
then.  For  'twas  not  an  invitation,  you 
understand  ;  it  was  a  flat  defiance. 
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He  sent  a  look  at  me,  and  then  recoiled 
with  something  of  a  shiver.  He  sent 
another  and  fell  into  a  kind  of  trembling, 
and  I  could  see  that  fear  of  me  was 
springing  in  his  eyes.  My  will  was 
matched  against  his  own ;  and  it  was 
now  a  case  of  master}'.  But  'twas  his 
that  did  prevail.  A  third  time  he  came 
with  his  fiery  look  ;  I  quailed  before  it,  and 
next  instant  his  lips  had  known  my  cheek. 

**  My  lad,"  says  I,  and  I  was  shaking 
like  a  leaf,  **  I  think  you  are  formed  for 
greatness.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  not 
another  man  in  England  who  could  have 
dared  that  deed  !  " 

**  And  strike  me  pale,"  says  he,  **  don*t 
ask  me  to  dare  it  any  more.  I  much 
prefer  the  whipping-post." 

And  whiter  than  before  he  sat  upon  the 
bed  in  a*  condition  pretty  much  the  equal 
of  my  own. 

**  What,  you  *ve  known  the  whipping- 
post }  "  I  cried.  **  What  adventures  you 
have  had  !  And.  brought  up  in  a  priory. 
Now  tell  me  all  about  *em." 

**  Three  times  to  the  whipping-post  ?  " 
says  he,  **  twice  to  the  pillory,  twice  to 
Edinburgh  Tolbooth,  and  once  a  broken 
leg,  and  various  embroilments,  and  strange 
accidents  by  sea  and  land." 

'*Oh!  my  lad,"  says  I,  '*  if  we  had  but 
time,  what  would  I  not  give  to  hear  your 
life  recited.  But  the  whipping  -  post  ? 
What 's  it  like  ?  Do  you  know,  I  *ve  been 
nearly  tempted  there  myself,  for  it  must  be 
a  very  unique  sensation." 

**  It  is  somewhat  like  kissing  you, 
Madam,  only  nothing  like  so  painful." 

This  incorrigible  rogue  said  this  with 
the  sobriety  of  a  cardinal. 

*'And  now,"  savs  he,  "  I  won't  tell  vou 
one  other  solitar)'  thing  till  you  have 
appeased  my  hunger.     I  am  famishing." 

**  What ! "  says  I,  **you  who  are  to  die 
in  half  an  hour  requiring  a  meal !  " 

I  was  astonished  that  the  imminence  of 
death  did  not  affect  him.  But  then  I  had 
no  need  to  be,  for  there  was  scarce  a  trait 
in  his  strange  character  that  did  not  pass 
quite  outside  of  my  experience. 

'*  Now  tell  me  more  about  your  life," 
says  I,  '*you  charming  young  adventurer." 


His  answer  was  a  droll  expression ;  and 
he  shook  his  head  and  placed  a  finger  on 
his  lips  to  remind  me  of  his  vow  of 
silence.  And  he  would  not  speak  another 
word  of  any  kind  until  I  had  sent  Emblem 
to  smuggle  up  some  food  and  to  inquire 
whether  the  soldiers  had  yet  begun  their 
search. 

When  she  had  gone,  I  said  :  **  Suppose, 
my  lad,  you  proved,  after  all,  to  be  a  person 
of  high  consideration,  deserted  by  your 
parents  for  State  reasons  or  matters  of 
that  sort.  We  read  of  such  things  in  the 
story-books,  you  know." 

**  Not  I,"  says  he  with  his  delicious 
gravity.  **  I  know  quite  well  I  am  not 
that.     I  am  a  person  of  low  tastes." 

Here  he  sighed. 

**  They  might  be  the  fruits  of  your 
education,"  says  I  tenaciously,  for  I  love 
aught  that  seems  at  all  romantic  or  mys- 
terious. "  Let  me  hear  them.  Sir,  for  I 
believe  I  am  well  fitted  to  pronounce  a 
verdict  thereupon." 

"  For  one  thing,"  says  he,  **  I  am  fond 
of  cheese." 

**  How  barbarous  I  "  savs  I. 

'*  And  I  prefer  to  drink  from  pewter." 

*'  Tis  a  survival  of  the  Vandal  and  the 
Goth,"  says  I. 

**  And  velvet  frets  me.  I  cannot  how,  1 
cannot  pirouette,  I  cannot  make  a  leg, 
and  I  have  no  gift  of  compliment." 

"  Mr.  Dare,"  says  I,  "you  are  indeed  a 
waif,  and  not  a  high  -  born  gentleman. 
Mr.  Dare,  your  case  is  hopeless." 

But  so  heavy  a  decision  sat  upon  him  in 
the  lightest  manner,  for  he  heard  the  feet 
of  the  approaching  Emblem  and  the  rattle 
of  dishes  on  a  tray.  She,  too,  had  evi 
dently  formed  a  low  opinion  of  his  tastes, 
for  she  had  brought  him  the  rudest  pigeon- 
pie  and  the  vulgarest  pot  of  ale  you  ever 
saw. 

**  I  hope,  my  wench,"  says  I  sharply, 
**  vou  let  no  one  in  the  kitchen  see  vou 
procure  these  things.  They  will  say  I  have 
a  diabetes  else." 

•'  Deed,  no,  my  lady,"  she  replied ; 
and  then  in  a  confidential  whisper,  **  the 
soldiers  are  not  yet  begun  their  search. 
I     have    had     a     word     with     Corporal 
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Flickers,  who  is  on  duty.  He  hath  told 
me  privily  that  by  the  Captain's  orders 
their  investigation  is  to  be  postponed  till 
four  o'clock,  as  they  are  in  such  urgent 
need  of  food  and  sleep." 

**  And  what  gave  you  Corporal  Flickers 
for  this  news  ?  "  says  I,  frowning  at  her. 

Emblem  puckered  up  her  lips  and  looked 
puritanically  prim. 

'*  Only  a  look,"  says  she  demurely  ;  "and 
a  very  indifferent  imitation  of  one  of  your 
own.  Ma'am." 

Meantime,  the  condemned  rebel  had 
swallowed  half  the  pigeon-pie  and  drunk 
a  pint  of  ale.  1  watched  him  in  polite 
surprise,  and  the  thought  came  to  me  that 
if  his  fighting  was  as  fierce  as  was  his 
appetite,  six  men  would  De  none  too  many 
to  retake  him.  Having  at  last  despatched 
his  meal,  he  said — 

**  Madam,  do  you  know  that  1  feel  quite 
wonderfully  better  ?  Fit  for  stratagems 
and  devilry,  in  fact.  And,  Lord  knows, 
they  '11  be  required." 

"They  will  indeed,"  says  I.  "But 
stratagems — you  talk  of  stratagems — now 
let  me  think  of  'em." 

I  seldom  lack  for  a  certain  fertility  in 
inventions.  I  began  to  put  it  to  the  test. 
To  sit  tamelv  down  and  watch  this  fine  lad 
perish  was  by  no  means  what  I  was  pre- 
pared to  do.  Having  pledged  myself  so 
deeply  to  his  affair,  I  would  see  him 
through  with  it. 

*'  Madam,"  he  broke  in  on  my  thoughts, 
•'  two  feet  of  straight  and  honest  steel  is 
worth  a  mile  of  strategy.  Give  me  a 
sword,  and  bother  your  head  no  more 
about  me." 

**  'Tis  bloodymindedness,"  says  I ;  "and 
you  such  a  tender,  handsome  boy  !  " 

"  1  am  not  tender,  I  am  not  handsome, 
I  am  not  a  boy,"  says  he. 

"  You  are  the  very  handsomest  lad  I 
ever  saw,"  says  I  mischievously,  "  and 
Mrs.  Polly  Emblem  knows  it  also.  She 
looks  on  you  as  sweetly  as  though  you 
were  a  corporal." 

"  Bah  !  "  he  cries,  **  do  you  suppose. 
Madam,  that  I  will  let  a  parcel  of  women 
pet  me  like  a  terrier  pup.  I  was  born  for 
better  things,  I  hope." 


"  For  the  whipping-post,  the  pillory, 
the  Tolbooth,  you  saucy  rogue,"  says  I, 
laughing  at  his  anger,  and  the  way  he 
treated  one  of  the  foremost  ladies  in  the 
State.  "  But  you  know  you  are  very  hand- 
some, now,"  says  I,  in  a  very  coaxing 
manner. 

"  To  be  handsome,"  he  replied,  "  a  man 
must  be  six  feet  high,  splendid  wide 
shoulders,  slender  hips,  and  muscles  made 
of  steel.  No,  I  am  not  handsome.  I  am 
only  a  little  fellow  :  five  feet  five  inches  is 
my  height,  my  frame  hath  no  more  con- 
sistency than  your  own.  See  how  my 
shoulders  slope,  and  my  very  voice  is  thin 
and  feminine." 

"Why  certainly  it  is,"  says  I,  "but  still 
you  are  very  handsome." 

"  'Tis  untrue,"  says  he,  determined  to 
prevail,  and  doing  so,  for  he  was  of  that 
disposition  that  whatever  he  wished  he 
obtained  and  whatever  he  undertook  he 
performed  ;  "  but.  Madam,  if  it  will  be  a 
satisfaction  to  you,  I  may  say  that  for  my 
size  I  possess  an  arm  that  merits  your 
attention.  Observe  these  muscles.  Madam. 
They  are  flexible." 

And  I  laughed  aloud  when  he  pushed  his 
sleeve  up  suddenly  and  laid  his  forearm 
bare.  He  bent  it  and  made  its  fibres  rise, 
and  before  he  would  be  content  I  had  to 
grip  it  with  an  appearance  of  great  interest. 

But  the  catalogue  of  his  dimensions 
and  iiis  feminine  resemblance  was  to  put 
me  in  possession  of  one  of  the  bravest 
stratagems  that  ever  was  conceived. 

"  I  have  it !  "  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
victor}'.  "  I  have  it !  I  have  discovered 
a  device  that  shall  fit  you  like  a  glove." 

"I  do  not  want  a  device,"  says  he  ; 
"  give  me  an  honest  sword,  and  a  sturdy 
courage.  They  are  worth  all  your  pussy- 
cat tricks." 

"  You  have  a  feminine  exterior,"  says  I, 
"  and  I  possess  the  clothes  and  the  arts 
that  can  adorn  it.  In  half  an  hour  you 
shall  become  a  most  ravishing  girl." 

"  I  will  not,  by  thunder !  "  he  exclaimed, 
with  gleams  of  purple  in  his  face.  "  I 
will  go  to  Tyburn  rather." 

"  Well,  think  about  it,"  says  I  coax- 
ingly,   "  and  remember  this  is  your  only 
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chance  of  life.  I  do  believe  that  I 
may  save  you  thus.  Besides,  a  boy 
of  your  height  will  make  a  very  fine,  tall 
woman." 

This  it  was  that  moved  him  to  the 
scheme.     In  a  moment  was  he  reconciled. 

*'Tall!"  cries  he.  "Well,  it's  worth 
trying  anyhow.  And  at  least  there  's  room 
in  a  woman's  what-do-you-call-'ems  to  stow 
a  pistol  and  a  bit  of  ammunition  ?  " 

I  assured  him  that  there  was. 

Thereupon  Emblem  and  I  set  about  at 
once  to  prepare  him  this  disguise.  The 
more  I  considered  it,  the  more  positive 
did  I  grow  of  its  success.  Our  present 
mode  seemed  to  have  been  invented  to 
assist  our  audacious  plan.  Every  lady  of 
pretension  must  have  her  powder,  her 
patch,  and  her  great  head-dress.  The 
hooped  skirt  was  then  the  fashion  too. 
I  placed  the  most  elegant  one  I  had 
at  his  disposal.  That  is  to  say,  the  big- 
gest,  for  the  larger  they  were  the  more 
*'  tonnish  "  they  were  considered.  Indeed, 
the  petticoat  I  procured  him  was  of  such 
capacity  that  it  fitted  over  his  masculine 
clothes  with  ease,  and  abolished  the 
necessity  for  underlinen,  as  his  shirt  and 
breeches  fulfilled  its  duties  admirably.  We 
got  him  into  this  rich  silk  dress,  with 
convolvuli  and  mignonette  brocaded  on  it, 
in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  The  bodice, 
though,  was  a  diflferent  affair.  He  had  to 
remove  his  coat  and  vest  ere  we  mi^^ht 
venture  to  put  it  on  at  all.  Then  he  had 
to  be  dragged  into  it  by  main  force,  till  it 
seemed  that  a  miracle  alone  had  saved  the 
seams  from  bursting. 

'*  Huh  !  "  he  sighed,  "  I  cannot  breathe. 
This  is  less  humane  than  hanging." 

"But  not  so  ignominious,"  says  I. 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  be  too  sure  of  that," 
says  he.  **  For  surely  'tis  of  the  very 
depth  of  degradation  for  a  lusty  man  like 
me  to  be  put  in  petticoats,  and  made  a 
woman  of." 

"  Wretch  !  "  says  I.  Mrs.  Polly  Emblem, 
being  employed  at  that  moment  in  pinning 
a  gold  brooch  into  the  collar  of  his  bodice, 
by  misadventure  stuck  it  cleverly  in  his 
throat. 

We  made  him  a  bust  with  a  pad  of  wool. 


His  hair  was  a  matter  for  nice  considera- 
tion. He  wore  it  long,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour ;  and  although  of  a  coarse  male 
quality,  it  was  profuse  enough  to  occupy 
his  shoulders.  Emblem,  Jhowever,  was  a 
past  mistress  in  the  manipulation  of  a 
head-dress.  It  shook  me  with  laughter, 
yet  thrilled  me  with  pleasure  too,  to  wit- 
ness the  degree  of  mastery  with  which  she 
seized  that  ungovernable  mane,  that  was 
no  more  curly  than  is  a  grey  rat's  tail,  and 
twisted  it  to  her  own  devices.  She  packed 
it  up  with  pins  and  divers  arts  known  only 
to  the  coiffeuse,  enclosed  it  in  one  of  my 
commodes,  and  made  the  whole  of  such 
a  height  and  imperial  proportion  that 
even  I  would  not  have  disdained  to  wear 
it  publicly. 

There  now  remained  the  question  of  his 
tell-tale  hands  and  feet.  But  the  difficulties 
tliey  presented  were  very  well  got  over. 
His  form  being  cast  in  so  slight  a  mould, 
it  was  not  strange  that  they  were  of  quite 
a  delicate  character ;  and  when  a  pair  of 
loner  mittens  had  been  stretched  across  his 
hands  to  hide  their  natural  roughness, 
there  remained  small  cliance  of  detection 
on  their  account. 

But  his  feet  were  a  somewhat  more 
serious  affair.  My  own  shoes  were  out- 
side the  question  utterly.  When  Emblem 
mischievously  produced  a  pair,  and  sug- 
gested that  he  should  try  them  on,  his 
face  was  worthy  of  remark. 

"  What,  those  !  "  says  he.  "  I  might 
have  tugged  'em  on  when  1  was  four  weeks 
old,  but  I  '11  swear  at  no  time  thereafter." 

Emblem  then  produced  a  pair  of  hers. 
They  fared  but  slightly  better,  she  being 
a  very  dainty  creature,  a  fact  of  which  she 
was  very  well  aware.  Thereupon,  she 
repaired  below  stairs  to  discover  if  any  of 
the  maids  could  lend  assistance.  In  the 
end  she  returned  in  triumph  with  a  not 
inelegant  pair  the  cook  went  to  church  on 
Sundays  in.  She  being  one  of  the  most 
buxom  members  of  her  tribe,  they  promised 
well. 

It  was  a  squeeze,  but  the  lad  found  a 
way  inside  them,  and  walked  presently 
across  the  room  to  allow  us  to  judge  of 
the  general  efi'ect. 
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**A  little  more  rose-pink  upon  his 
cheeks,"  says  I,  "a  rather  darker  eyebrow, 
a  higher  frill  about  his  throat,  a  deeper 
shade  of  vermilion  on  his  lips,  two  inches 
more  ascension  in  his  bust,  and  we  shall 
have  the  rogue  a  rival  to  myself." 

Emblem,  most  enthusiastic  in  the  cause, 
brimful  of  mirth,  and  with  a  pardonable 
vanity  in  her  own  accomplished  hand, 
worked  out  these  details  to  a  miracle.  A 
touch  or  two  and  Venus  was  superseded. 

He  looked  into  the  mirror  and  saw  his 
image  there,  and  kissed  the  glass  to  show 
how  deeply  the  picture  there  presented 
had  wrought  upon  his  susceptibilities. 

**  A  deuced  fine  girl  !  "  says  he.  *'  Faith ! 
I  think  I  '11  marry  her !  " 

**  You  are  wedded  to  her  for  a  day  or  two 
at  least,"  says  1. 

The  lad  made  the  most  charming 
picture.  Those  rare  eyes  of  his  were 
roving  in  a  very  saucy  way ;  his  features 
were  alert  and  delicate,  yet  strong,  and 
emphasised  in  delightful  fashion  by  Mrs. 
Polly  Emblem's  inimitable  art.  His  clothes 
were  very  cunningly  contrived,  and  he  had 
a  graceful  ease  of  person  that  in  a  measure 
disguised  the  absence  of  soft  curves. 
Besides,  that  enormous  hoo{)  petticoat  was 
very  much  his  friend,  as  it  stood  so  far  off 
from  his  natural  figure  that  it  created  a 
shape  of  its  own  accord. 

"  My  dearest  Prue,  how  are  you  ?  "  cries 
I  with  warmth,  and  pretending  to  embrace 
him. 

*'  So  my  name  is  Prue  ?  "  says  he  ;  "  a 
proj)er  name,  I  vow." 


**Then  'ware  lest  you  soil  it  with  an 
impropriety,"  says  I,  disapproving  highly 
of  the  way  in  which  he  walked.  **  You 
are  to  impersonate  my  friend  the  Honour- 
able Prudence  Canticle.  She  is  very  fond 
of  hymns  ;  she  thinks  a  lot  about  her  soul, 
.  and  is  a  wonderfully  good  young  creature. 
But  my  dearest  Prue,  is  that  how  Pilgrim 
walked  upon  his  progress  ?  Pray  correct 
it,  for  it  is,  indeed,  most  immodest  and 
un  woman  like.  In  four  strides  you  have 
swaggered  across  the  room." 

*'  All  right,  dear  Bab,"  says  he,  with  an 
impudence  that  I  itched  to  box  his  ears 
for.  *'  But  I  so  detest  you  niminy-piminy 
fine  ladies,  with  your  affectations  and  your 
foibles.  Therefore,  I  remove  my  manners 
from  you  as  far  as  possible.  I  spurn  your 
mincing  footsteps,  dear.  Besides,  1  am 
on  the  narrow  and  the  thorny  track,  and 
the  bigger  strides  I  take  the  sooner  I  shall 
have  walked  across  it." 

*'  You  must  contrive  to  modulate  your 
voice  in  a  different  key  to  that,"  says  I, 
his  mentor.  **  You  must  become  far  less 
roguish  and  impertinent ;  you  must  mani- 
pulate your  skirts  with  a  deal  more  of 
dexterity;  and,  above  all,  I  would  have 
you  imitate  my  tone.  The  one  you  are 
using  now  is  bourgeois,  provincial,  a  very 
barbarism,  and  an  insult  to  ears  accus- 
tomed to  refinement." 

"  Lard,  Bab,"  says  the  wicked  dog, 
*'give  me  a  chancy  arange,  or  a  dish  of 
tay,  for  I  'm  martal  tharsty." 

"  Prue,"  says  I,  "  let  me  proceed  to 
read  you  the  first  lesson." 

(  7'o  br  I  on  Unite  J.) 
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IT  was  drawing  towards  milking-time 
on  a  May  afternoon,  when  Robert 
Balsdon,  the  miller,  sauntered  out  of  his 
gate  to  the  little  bridge  that  led  into  t'le 
churchyard.  He  leaned  over  the  low  wall, 
while  the  stream  went  merrily  on  its  way 
beneath  him,  and  the  sound  of  the  mill- 
wheel  droned  in  his  ears.  He  looked 
meditatively  across  to  the  goodly  bit  of 
meadow -land  which  lay  next  to  the 
churchyard.  Three  prosperous  cows  stood 
in  the  far  corner  under  the  shade  of  the 
elms  that  rose  from  the  hedge,  and  patiently 
flicked  their  tails  and  chewed  the  cud  as 
they  waited  for  the  pretty  milk-maid, 
Leah  Parminter. 

The  miller  filled  his  pipe  and  lighted  it; 
then  he  dropped  into  soliloquy. 

**  Wull,  there !  'Tez  a  weist  world. 
* Tez  so  :  as  nice  a  bit  of  medder-land  as  a 
man  could  wish  for,  and  to  think  poor 
Dan  Parminter  hath  a-got  vor  leave  it  and 
come  t'other  side  of  the  hedge.  'Tis  the 
burying  to-morrow,  so  I  must  mind  Eliza 
Ann  to  put  my  black  clothes  in  readiness. 
I  should  like  to  pay  him  every  respect, 
and  the  bigger  the  burying  the  more 
comfort  for  them  as  is  left. 

**  I  wonder  now  if  the  widow  will  keep 
on  her  little  farm.  I  *d  rent  this  yer  bit  of 
land  if  *er  *d  got  a  mind  to  give  up,  but  1 
reckon  'er*ll  stick  to  it.  That  there  John 
Marlin  *s  got  his  eye  on  it  too,  I  know,  for 
it  lies  as  handy  to  his  place  as  it  does  to 
mine.  Then  his  Dick 's  keeping  company 
with  Widow  Parmintcr's  maid— and  a  tidy 
little  maid  *er  be — so  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  he  doesn't  think  he  '11  get  hold 
of  the  land  that  way. 

**  There 's    another    way,    besides,     but 


'twill  hardly  have  come  into  his  mind  yet, 
and  if  it  has,  two  can  play  to  once  at  that 
little  game." 

Here  Robert  Balsdon  became  so  lost  in 
thought  that  his  pipe  went  out. 

**  I  've  heard  tell  as  widows  is  always 
willin'.  Still  I  *ve  been  a  bachelor  over 
fifty  year,  and  'twould  go  hard  to  give  up 
my  freedom.  Her 's  a  pretty  masterful  sort, 
is  Martha  Parminter.  But  'tez  a  biitiful  bit 
of  medder-land.  I  *m  danged  if  1  don't 
have  a  try  vor 't.  I  '11  go  in  aisy,  so  as  I 
can  draw  back  if  I  can't  bring  my  mind  to 
it,  but  I  '11  be  first  in  the  field,  anyways." 

And  the  miller,  after  hunting  in  vain  for 
a  match  in  the  many  pockets  of  his  flour- 
dredged  garments,  strolled  back  to  the 
house  to  get  a  light  for  his  neglected  pipe. 

As  he  left  his  post  of  observation  Leah 
Parminter  came  into  the  field  to  fetch 
home  the  cows.  If  she  had  called  she 
need  not  have  walked  to  the  far  corner  by 
the  stream  to  drive  them,  for  she  was  a 
little  later  than  usual,  and  an  occasional 
"moo"  of  expectancy  showed  that  her 
charges  were  only  too  ready  to  obey  her 
summons.  But  she  had  evidently  no 
desire  to  save  herself  this  trouble.  She 
made  a  fair  picture  as  she  hurried  across 
the  daisy-starred  meadow.  Little  vagrant 
curls  escaped  from  the  sun- bonnet  which 
had  been  hastily  tossed  on,  and  framed 
a  face  that  seemed  akin  to  the  apple- 
blossom  rioting  in  the  next  orchard.  And 
when  Dick  Marlin  jumped  over  the  hedge 
the  faint  tinge  of  the  open  bloom  turned 
to  the  deeper  tone  of  the  rosy  bud  on  her 
face.  It  was  no  wonder  that  to  see  this 
change  Dick  should  contrive  every  excuse 
for  being  in  the  orchard  at  milking-time. 
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**  1  mustn't  stay,"  she  said. 

**  Just  a  minute,  to  let  me  see  how  yii  *m 
looking,  my  dear."  He  turned  the  girl's 
face  to  his,  and  noticed  with  concern  that 
tears  seemed  very  near. 

**  It 's  all  dreadfully  sad,  and  everyone 's 
so  busy,  there  doesn't  seem  any  time  to 
think  of  poor  father."  A  little  break  came 
in  her  voice,  and  she  looked  so  touching 
as  the  sense  of  her  loss  came  home  to  her 
that  Dick  tried  to  console  her  to  the  best 
of  his  ability. 

*•  Dear  little  maid,"  he  said,  and  his  arm 
went  round  her,  but  to  his  surprise  she 
drew  away. 

*•  No,  you  mustn't  be  kind,  and  that," 
she  said.     "  I  shall  cr>-  if  you  do." 

He  was  a  little  bewildered,  but  '*  and 
that "  happened  before  he  had  time  to 
think,  and  then  she  did  cry,  and  let  her- 
self be  comforted  in  his  arms. 

'*  Yii  '11  walk  with  me  at  the  burying 
to-morrow,  won't  'ee,  Leah  ?  " 

**  I  '11  try,  but  1  'm  not  sure  if  mother'll 
think  it  proper." 

*'  How  is  she  bearing  up  ?  "  enquired 
Dick,  trying  to  be  sympathetic,  though  he 
did  nut  like  Mrs.  Parminter. 

**  Poor  mother,  she  's  in  a  terrible  way," 
the  girl  answered.  **  She  cries  all  the  time, 
and  says  slie  's  got  nothing  left  to  live  for, 
and  when  the  neighbours  come  in  she 
takes  on  worse  than  ever.  I  'm  afraid 
she'll  be  ill  next." 

*'  1  'm  more  afraid  you  will,  my  dear.  It 
comes  hard,  having  to  look  after  her  and 
manage  everything,  and  you  such  a  little 
maid.  Leah,  when  are  you  going  to  let 
me  Icjok  after  'ee  ?  I  couldn't  say  much 
when  1  knew  how  you  were  wanted  to 
nurse  your  poor  father,  but  you  won't  keep 
me  waiting  long  now,  will  'ee,  my  dear  }  " 

"Oh,  Dick,  you  mustn't  say  a  word 
about  that.  Think  how  lonely-like  poor 
mother  '11  be  !     I  couldn't  leave  her." 

Then  suddenly  finding  that  the  cows 
had  left  the  meadow  and  were  probably  at 
home  in  the  milking-yard  before  this,  she 
hurried  away,  while  Dick  gazed  after  her 
with  longing  eyes. 

He  went  moodily  back  to  his  own  work. 
'*  If  Mrs.  Parminter  is  the  woman  I  make 
her  out  to  be,"  he  muttered,  **  she  won't  be 


lonely-like  for  very  long.  'Tis  always  the 
ones  that  takes  on  most  that  is  soonest 
consoled." 

The  next  day  the  May  warmth  and  sun- 
shine had  vanished  and  March  seemed  to 
have  returned  with  blustering  winds,  while 
April  flung  behind  her  the  showers  she 
had  failed  to  use  in  their  season. 

The  "burning"  was  a  large  one,  and 
the  widow,  within  her  voluminous  crape 
draperies,  exulted  in  the  fact.  She  was  an 
emotional  woman,  and  the  unstinted  flow 
of  her  tears  gave  her  some  secret  satisfac- 
tion. She  felt  they  formed  the  crowning 
point  of  her  wifely  duties.  Her  daughter's 
calmness  during  the  sad  service  provoked 
her.  The  girl  had  put  a  great  restraint 
upon  herself,  but  she  had  broken  down  at 
last  as  the  procession  moved  homeward, 
and  sobs  shook  her  as  she  leaned  heavily 
on  her  lover's  arm.  This  was  as  it  should 
be,  and  the  widow  felt  appeased. 

In  the  orthodox  fashion  all  the  women 
kept  their  faces  buried  in  black-bordered 
handkerchiefs  to  hide  their  tears  or  their 
absence  of  tears,  as  the  case  might  be.  It 
was  an  occasion  on  which  they  felt  the 
proud  superiority  of  their  position.  The 
men  on  whom  they  hung,  having  no  shelter 
for  their  countenances,  wore  abashed  and 
miserable  expressions,  as  if  fully  conscious 
of  how  mean  and  niggardly  their  display 
of  grief  must  appear  by  comparison  with 
that  of  their  female  relations.  As  the 
long  black  line  reached  the  gate  of  Mrs. 
Parminter's  home  a  little  disorder  crept 
into  its  ranks,  and  Miller  Balsdon  found 
himself  close  to  the  widow. 

**  Don't  'ee  take  on  so.  Mis'  Parminter," 
he  murmured,  with  sympathising  accents. 
"  Yii  '11  never  want  vor  friends,  and  I  '11  be 
one  tii  'ee  my  own  self.  Being  neighbours 
I  '11  drop  in  often  and  help  'ee  not  to  feel 
lonelv-like." 

The  widow  slowly  withdrew  her  hand- 
kerchief from  her  face,  and  made  of  it  a 
screen  from  the  bystanders.  A  belated 
tear  was  in  the  act  of  hurling  itself  to 
destruction  over  her  high  cheek-bone,  but 
the  ghost  of  a  twinkle  glimmered  in  the 
eve  from  whence  it  came. 

**  Yii  'm  too  late,  my  dear,"  she  said. 
**  John  Marlin,  he  spok'  afore  sar\*ice." 


Two  short  plays,  Tlu  Hf.uher  Fkld 
and  hfaeve,  by  Kihvard  Martyn,  are 
iniblished  by  Duckworth  and  Co.,  3, 
Henrietta  Street,  W.C.  The  book  is 
hound  with  that  daintiness  and  lavishness 
(if  margiii  apt  to  sugffest  inevitable  fears^ 
in  the  prusent  casu  unfounded — as  to 
whether  its  contents  will,  to  use  the  current 
phrase,  "  repay  perusal."  Clear  printing 
is,  in  the  mind  of  the-  general  public,  loo 
often  associated  with  obscure  writing  ;  anti 
expensive  binding  with  cheap  literature. 
This  volume  is,  however,  very  well  wurUi 
reading,  if  it  were  only  for  the  preface  to 
the  plays  by  Mr.  (leorge  Moore,  a  di'light- 
fully  amusing  preface.  The  book  should 
by  rights  have  been  called  "An  Intro- 
duction   by    George    Moore,"    and    then 
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r  merelv  rehearsed.  (The  latter 
nore  likely.)  When  Mr.  Moore 
i  he  may  be  at  limes  inaccurate, 
but  he  is  always  interesting.  This  e.-^say 
contains  manv  truths,  some  excellent 
phrases,  and  some  impressionsand  opinions 
either  violently  laudatory  or  excessively 
hostile,  on  such  various  subjects  as  .Mr. 
Archer,    Mr.  Veats   the   pnct,   Mr.    Ceorge 


Moore,  Mr.  Alexander,  Dickens,  Maupas- 
sant, and  Mr.  I'iuero ;  :\Ir.  Moore's  looted 
dislike  to  the  successful  play  "  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray  "  being  still,  after  a  period 
of  many    years,    a   subject   of  passionate 


This  is  not  the  place  to  offer  opinions  on 
the  drama,  hut  on  the  discussion  that  arose 
out  of  this  Introduction,  as  it  is  strictly 
a  literary  discussion,  we  iiiav  be  allowed, 
perhajis,  for  a  short  space  to  dwell.  Mr. 
Moore  assures  us  that  "  Cyrano  de  I!er- 
gerac  "  is  "  merely  rhymed  Sardou."  Such 
successful  plays  are  mere  fashions,  and  he 
firmlv  points  out  the  risk  which  he  thinks 
^Ir.  Archer  may  occasionally  run  of  too 
great  readiness  to  ialwl  a  play  "  litcrnri'" 
if  it  be  an  exhibition  of  some  social 
problem.     With  these,  literary  writing  has 
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Court  has  always  been  accepted 
by  Mr.  Archer  as  a  symbol  of  thoughlful- 
ness."  !\Ir.  .Moore  docs  not  distribute  his 
blame  or  praise  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
successful  schoolmaster,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  apt  to  be  carried  away  hv  his  new 
discoveries  :  and  by  iiis  rankling  and  bitter 
detestation  of  "  pseudo  -  literary "  plays. 
To  do  him  justice,  for  "  Chariey's  Aunt" 
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he  has  indulgence,  nay,  appreciation,  for  is 
it  not  a  perfect  specimen  of  its  kind  ?  and, 
therefore,  it  can  hold  its  own  with  the  best, 
just  as  a  tiny  figure  of  Chelsea  or  Dresden 
china  can  hold  its  own  with  the  finest 
statues  in  the  Vatican,  and  **  Lady  Winder- 
mere's Fan  "  take  its  place  beside  Congreve 
and  Wycherley.  A  play  that  possesses 
qualities  of  balance,  design,  and  sequence 
can  hold  its  own  in  any  company. 

Mr.  Archer's  reply  is  characteristically 
judicial  as  contrasted  with  his  antag- 
onist's rather  studied  petulance  and 
vivacity.  He  says,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Moore's  criticism  —  a  thing  of  ecstasy 
and  indignation,  of  worship  or  vitu- 
peration— 

'*  He  cannot  be  content  to  adore  Balzac 
without  depreciating  Mr.  Meredith.  He 
cannot  proclaim  the  genius  of  Mr.  Yeats 
v/ithout  yoking  Homer  to  his  triumphal 
car  and  throwing  Mr.  Kipling  under  the 
wheels.  There  is  something  spasmodic, 
I  had  almost  said  epileptic,  about  this 
order  of  enthusiasm  that  is  foreign  to 
my  temperament.  When  I  consider  the 
similarity  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  pro- 
cesses to  Mr.  Moore's,  I  begin  to  wonder 
whether  there  be  not,  after  all,  something 
in  race. 

*'The  truth  is  that  ^Ir.  Moore  and  this 
is  also  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  Mr.  Shaw) 
feels  and  writes,  not  as  a  critic,  properly 
so  called,  but  as  an  artist.  Now,  artists, 
if  I  may  venture  on  a  generalisation,  are 
the  best  critics  of  certain  other  artists, 
but  are  incapable  of  taking  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  domain 
of  art.  Mr.  Moore  pays  for  the  inten- 
sity of  his  perceptiveness  in  one  or 
two  directions  by  almost  total  imper- 
ceptiveness  in  others.  Wc  may  reverse  in 
his  case  Hamlet's  enigmatic  remark,  and  say 
*  He  is  but  sane  nor'-nor'-v/est ;  when  the 
wind  is  southerlv,  he  does  Jtoi  know  a 
hawk  from  a  heronshaw.'  Nature  is  a 
cunning  hand  at  averages,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  the  very  genius  which  enabled  ]\Ir. 
Moore  to  write  '  Ksther  Waters  '  that  dis- 
qualifies him  from  appreciating  the  first 
two  acts  of  *  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt.' 
And     I     should     not     be      surprised     if 


Mr.  Pinero's  genius  were  quite  strong 
enough  to  disqualify  him  from  appre- 
ciating *  Esther  W^aters.' " 

Another  critic,  as  far  removed  in  tem- 
perament and  method  from  one  antagonist 
as  from  the  other,  now  saunters  forward  to 
criticise  this  fray  of  the  critics,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm.  In  his  dandified 
way,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  a  serious 
artist  in  style,  he  censures  Mr.  Moore  for 
**  those  unfinished  sentences,  tapering 
away  into  three  dots  .  .  .,"  while  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  caricaturist  he 
evidently  delights  in  the  conflict  between 
the  canny  Scot  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
wild  Irishman  on  the  other,  seeing  Mr. 
Archer  and  Mr.  Moore  at  once  as  "  Sandy" 
and  **  Pat,"  and  speaking  of  their  methods 
as  those  of  the  shillelagh  and  the  claymore. 
This  irreverence  is  highly  characteristic 
of  a  writer  who  scruples  not  to  speak 
of  Dr.  Grace,  the  cricketer,  and  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle,  the  author,  as  two 
eminent  medical  men.  But,  while  I 
deplore  such  flippancy,  I  must  own  that 
beneath  the  persiflage  of  one  who  plays 
with  language  as  one  plays  with  what  one 
loves,  there  exists  in  all  Mr.  Beerbohm's 
writing  a  strain  of  thoroughly  sound  sense, 
of  cool  and  well-balanced  judgment.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  **  brilliant"  writers  who 
are  entirely  without  fads  and  destitute  of 
prejudices — excepting,  perhaps,  a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  best  English.  He  delights 
in  every  example  of  weakness — if  it  is 
amusing — and  ever}'  trait  of  character,  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  critic  of  our  time  who 
possesses  more  in  perfection  the  imper- 
sonal view.  But  I  must  now  return  to  the 
plays  themselves,  which  have  been  made 
an  occasion  for  this  amusing  *' tea -cup 
tempest." 

77ie  Heather  Field  is  certainly  not  with- 
out merit.  It  has  cleverness  and  promise, 
and  if  on  reading  it  one  is  not  at  once 
struck  by  its  possibilities  of  eff'ectiveness 
for  the  stage,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
many  of  Ibsen's  plays.  These  we  know, 
or  we  should  know,  for  we  have  been  told 
often  enough,  are  specially  efi*ective  on 
the  stage,  even  when  they  may  not  seem 


